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PREFACE  TO  NEW  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  supplement 
which  brings  the  art  up  to  the  present  date.  It  contains  a 
description  of  those  peculiar  coloring  products,  aniline  and 
murexide,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention  in  Europe 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  also  contains  fresh  and  re- 
cent information  regarding  madder  colors ;  a  mode  of  ren- 
dering textile  fabrics  fire-proof;  processes  for  detecting  the 
different  kinds  of  dyes  on  goods,  and  other  useful  matter 
relating  to  the  art.  The  information  presented  has  been 
principally  obtained  from  recent  patents  granted  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  from  the  transactions  of  scientific 
associations.  It  is  arranged  for  practical  use,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  work  devoted  to  dyeing  and  printing.  Much  of 
it  is  in  a  practical  form,  while  some  of  it  is  rather  more  of 
a  suggestive  than  of  a  perfectly  finished  character.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  this  will  prove  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise,  because  "color  chemistry"  is  strictly  an 
experimental  art,  and  the  information  given  must  stimulate 
to  many  new  experiments. 

The  information  relating  to  aniline — that  peculiar 
product  of  coal  tar — ^is  interesting.  Some  chemists  have 
expressed  unfavorable  opinions  as  to  its  ever  becoming  a 
practical  dyeing  agent,  but  kindred  sentiments  once  pre- 
vailed regarding  the  bi-chromate  of  potash,  which  is  now 
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SO  generally  employed  in  coloring.  The  present  high  price 
of  aniline,  and  the  difficulty  which  some  have  experienced 
in  fixing  it^  have  contributed  to  retard  its  use,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  its  sources  are  inexhaustible,  and  that 
it  only  requires  improved  modes  of  manufkcturing,  to  ren- 
der it  cheap  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  applications  of 
color-chemistry. 

It  is  to  the  mineral  kingdom  that  the  attention  of  chemists 
should  be  chiefly  directed  for  obtaining  new  coloring  pro- 
ducts. The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  do  not  keep  pace 
in  furnishing  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  The  most  bril- 
liant colors  are  exhibited  in  the  carnelian,  the  ruby,  the 
emerald,  and  other  gems ;  these  may  yet  be  imitated  by  art, 
and,  like  the  famous  lapis  kizuU,  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  coloring. 

An  infinite  amount  of  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  colors 
of  nature ;  and  there  is  no  art  which  has  more  claims  upon 
mankind  than  that  of  dyeing.  There  is,  probably,  not  a 
human  being  in  the  whole  world  that  has  not  some  dyed 
article  of  apparel,  or  ornament,  yet  although  the  art  has  been 
practised  among  all  nations  from  time  immemorial,  it  is  but 
recently  that  it  has  arisen  to  anything  like  a  science,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  done  yet  to  advance  it  to  that  position 
which  it  deserves  to  occupy.  It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
chemists  who  are  also  practical  dyers  and  calico-printers. 
Chevreul,  of  France,  and  Dr.  Calvert  and  James  Napier,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  written  works  on  dyeing,  which  are  an 
honor  to  any  science.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  now  advanced 
from  a  congeries  of  crude  receipts  to  a  scientific  position, 
and  the  matter  contained  in  this  supplement  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  general  stock. " 
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Ezpe&iENCE  is  the  great  fountain  of  knowledge.  Although 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  dedneCions  of  abstract  Science 
and  the  intuitions  of  Qenius  for  many  valuable  discoveries  in 
the  domain  of  the  Useful  Arts,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  march  of  invention  and  improvement  in  the  practical  pur- 
suits of  life  has  usnatty  been  a  steady,  gradual,  step  by  step 
progress.  Ages  before  Lord  Bacon  enunciated  the  axiom 
that  education  is  the  only  true  and  sure  key  to  the  treasure 
house  of  Natures  secrets,  the  leaders  and  pioneers  in  the 
great  work  of  industrial  advancement  had  made  that  truth 
the  basis  of  their  efforti^  and  acted  in  undoubting  conviction 
of  its  soundness.  In  order  to  govern  and  guide  the  impetu- 
ous and  apparently  wajrward  combinations  of  matter,  they 
were  content  to  learn  as  children,  and  follow  trustingly  as 
devotees.  Only  thus  will  Nature  consent  to  place  her  gigantic 
and  wondrous  laboratories  at  the  disposal  and  service  of  our 
race.  Wisely,  shrewdly,  therefore,  have  practical  men  re- 
garded with  habitual  distrust  the  promises  of  sciolists  and 
empirics,  to  open  to  them  royal  roads  to  the  results  they 
would  compass,  by  following,  usually  at  heavy  cost,  certain 
abstractions  which  they  term  infallible  deductions  from  the 
laws  of  Chemical  Affinity.  For,  though  the  laws  of  matter 
are  indeed  immutable,  and  their  operation  perfect,  our  knowl- 
edge even  of  the  least  recondite  and  most  important  among 
them  is  very  often  &r  otherwise. 

We  know  that  certain  phenomena  apparently  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Efi^t ;  but  if  we  would 
act,  in  any  matter  of  importance,  on  the  assumption  that  cer- 
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tain  other  phenomena  must  stand  in  like  relation,  we  should 
begin  by  subjeoting  our  theory  to  the  ordeal  of  Experiment 
Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  is  to  be  dispelled  by  Action  alone. 

But  the  error  of  trusting  too  far  to  theory,  with  the  misfor- 
tunes which  it  has  engendered,  has  often  impelled  practical 
men  of  limited  acquirements  to  the  opposite  mistake  of  con- 
demning all  book-making,  (so  they  term  it,)  as  illusory  or  at 
least  superfluous.  They  say  truly  that  Experience  is  the  only 
safe  guide  in  the  Useful  Arts ;  but  the  conclusion  they  virtu- 
ally arrive  at  implies  that  their  experience  of  itself  is  all  suf- 
ficient They  might  as  well  assume  to  evolve  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  Geology  from  the  analysis  of  a  single  field  or  stone- 
heap.  The  fact  that  their  own  observation  and  that  of  their 
predecessors  has  proved  rich  in  suggestions  of  improvement 
should  have  taught  them  rather  to  appreciate  than  to  disre- 
gard the  combined  and  infinitely  varied  experience  of  all  who 
have  at  any  time  been  engaged  in  the  same  or  subsidiary  avo- 
cations. Here,  then,  is  the  proper  sphere  of  a  practical  trea- 
tise on  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  Useful  Arts.  By  it  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  through  a  long  series  of 
experiments  at  a  cost  of  thousands,  and  often  at  the  hazard 
of  personal  injury,  is  made  available  to  all  who  may  seek  it  at 
a  trifling  expense,  and  without  inconvenience  or  danger. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  industry  to  which  these 
remarks  apply  with  greater  force  than  to  the  art  of  Dyeing^ 
connected  as  it  is  on  one  side  with  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found speculations  in  Natural  Philosophy,  on  the  other  with 
the  every-day  practice  of  many  usefiil  arts.  It  is  not  and 
must  not  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  pursuit,  which  can  be 
carried  to  perfection  by  itself.  Its  improvement  must  closely 
follow  the  march  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  will  ever 
be  intimately  interwoven  with  the  advancement  of  several 
other  arts.  - 

Dyeing,  therefore,  is  manifestly  a  progressive  art — a  trade 
that  must  be  learned,  and  one  which  equally  with  any  other, 
is  dependent  for  its  successful  prosecution  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  principles.  Those  engaged  in  it  have  equal  need 
and  equal  claim  with  any  other  class  of  artists  to  be  supplied 
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with  all  the  informatkm  which  may  be  rendered  conducive  to 
their  interest,  and  to  their  perfection  in  their  calling.  The 
delicate  and  critical  character  of  many  operations  in  theix  art 
renders  precise  and  certain  information  in  r^ard  to  the  neces- 
sary processes  of  more  importance  in  theirs  than  in  almost 
any  other  avocation. 

The  trade  of  the  dyer  is  open  and  accessible  to  all,  and 
scnaie  of  its  simpler  details  are  acquired  with  decided  facility ; 
consequently,  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  young  men 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  through,  a  regular 
apprenticeship  or  systematic  course  of  instruction.  Dyers 
have  usually  become  such  at  a  mature  age,  and  the  summit 
of  their  ambition  has  been  to  acquire  a  ready  familiarity  with, 
and  expertness  in,  the  mechanical  routine  of  the  dye-house 
and  print-work ;  and  when  these  are  secured,  with  the  highest 
attainable  rate  of  wages,  their  zeal  for  improvement  subsides. 
A  few,  indeed,  not  content  with  the  honors,  or  perhaps  with 
the  wages,  of  journeymen,  aspire  to  a  foremanship ;  but  the 
path  whereby  they  hope  to  climb  to  such  preferment  is  simply 
that  of  long  and  steady  service,  and  a  good  memory  for  man- 
ipdation.  These  are  valuable  qualifications,  but  they  would 
be  in  no  degree  depreciated  by  adding  to  them  a  more  ex- 
tended and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  art  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  the  practical 
dyer.  And  not  only  is  the  amount  of  such  knowledge  usu- 
ally possessed  insufficient,  but  there  is  manifested  in  the  dye- 
house  a  palpable  and  lamentable  lack  of  interest  in  etery 
thing  r^Burding  the  ordinary  round  of  mere  mechanical 
operations. 

Dyers  who  achieve  the  distinction  of  good  workmen  are 
accustomed  to  estimate  their  abilities  by  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  themselves  and  the  newly  initiated  journey- 
man ;  they  rarely  or  never  contemplate  the  wide  field  which 
lies  unimproved  if  not  unexplored  before  them.  Indeed  some 
of  them  are  so  injudicious  as  to  boast  of  their  capabilities, 
their  expertness  and  their  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
nuHi  for  such  to  indulge  in  petty  jealousies,  and  to  endeavor 
to  conceal  the  secret  of  their  mode  of  producing  a  certain 
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result.  Follies  of  this  sort  have  not  been  confined  to  journey- 
men ;  an  employer  has  been  known  to  complain  that  his  work- 
men are  inefficient,  when  at  the  same  time  he  was  stealing, 
as  it  were,  from  one  part  of  the  dye-house  to  another  with  the 
very  materials  which  it  is  their  business  to  understand  and 
use,  in  covered  vessels,  lest  some  one  should  learn  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  process  whereby  he  {nroduces,  through  their 
labor,  a  desired  result.  He  thus  exacts  of  them  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  while  doing  his  best  to  retain  them  in 
ignorance.  While  such  narrow  views  are  prevalent  we  may 
regret,  but  cannot  wonder,  tbat  years  have  been  spent— we 
should  rather  say  wasted — ^in  persevering  and  costly  efforts  to 
discover  what  was  Umg  before  well  known  to  all  who  thor- 
oughly  understood  the  scientific  principles  of  the  art.  This 
same  ignorance  of  principles  often  renders  both  masters  and 
workmen  the  dupes  of  a  class  of  impudent  knaves  who  hawk 
about  valuable  secrets  at  so  much  apiece. 

Although  chemistry  is  making  rapid  and  constant  advances, 
many  of  the  useful  arts  dependent  on  that  science  are  station- 
ary; the  artisans  or  manufacturers  interested  therein  being 
too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Chemical  Science  to  profit  by 
the  hints  so  frequently  afforded  them,  or  even  to  know  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  improvements.  By  this  negligence  or 
inability  of  the  practical  man,  Scientific  Chemistry  is  in  turn 
greatly  retarded.  And  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  untoward  influ- 
ences, the  recent  progress  of  our  art  has  been  truly  astonish- 
ing! A  single  practical  hint  has  often  sufficed  to  work  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  some  branch  of  the  trade  ;  and  were  the 
principles  of  Chemistry  once  generally  understood  by  those 
practically  engaged  in  their  application  to  Dyeing,  we  can 
hardly  fix  a  limit  to  the  changes  and  improvements  which 
would  ensue.  Lord  Bacon's  axiom,  that  '  knowledge  is 
power !'  though  trite,  is  still  profoundly  true,  and  nowhere 
else  is  its  truth  more  emphatically  demonstrated  than  in  the 
domain  of  the  practical  dyer. 

The  only  treatise  on  Dyeing  extant  that  deserves  considera- 
tion is,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  of  BerthoUet.  Dr.  Bancroft's 
work  ranks  next,  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  dye-house. 
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being  too  ezdustvely  theoretical,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
immethodical,  and  full  of  inexcusable  repetitions.  It  is  a  com- 
piele  wilderness  of  woids^  often  without  definite  meaning  or 
the  least  afqilicability  to  the  subject  m  hand.  It  is,  in  short 
— as  practkal  men  well  know — better  calculated  to  mislead 
than  to  instruct. 

Berthdlet's  work,  thou^  superior  to  that  of  Bancroft,  is 
yet  of  little  value  at  the  present  day  as  a  manual  for  the  dye- 
house.  Its  directions  are  entirely  too  general,  its  conclusions 
are  often  exceedingly  erroneous,  and  it  is  lumbered  with  use- 
less repetitions  and  exploded  themes. 

Neither  of  these  publications,  however,  contains  a  solitary 
improvement,  made  since  1814^  in  any  of  the  processes  of 
wUch  they  treat,  so  that  nine-tenths  or  more  of  their  contents 
have  been  utterly  superseded  by  discoveries  and  improvements 
made  since  they  were  written.  No  other  book  on  dyeing  has 
appeared  that  even  aspires  to  be  original  and  practical*  In 
the  fidlowing  treatise  the  author  has  endeavored — 

1.  To  reduce  the  whole  theory  of  dyeing  to  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  accuracy ; 

2.  To  classify,  airange,  and  define  colors,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble those  who  are  pursuing  the  related  branches  of  study,  as 
Hell  as  the  artist,  to  comprehend  more  easily  the  nature  of 
each  particulax  hue,  tint,  and  shade,  and  the  relation  it  bears 
to  the  primary  elements  of  light,  darkness,  and  color ; 

3.  To  elucidate  each  particular  subject  in  such  a  manner 
as,  it  is  hoped,  will  io^rt  substantial  knowledge  to  those 
seeking  it,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  those  shoals  toward 
which  so  many  have  been  attracted  by  erroneous  deductions 
and  fidse  conclusions ; 

4  To  set  forth  the  adual  properties,  characters,  and  uses 
of  the  various  Animal,  Yegetable,  and  Mineral  substances 
onplqyed  in  dydng  and  the  auxiliary  arts ;  and 

6.  To  define  the  various  chemical  and  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  dye-house,  print-work,  &c. 

•  Hr.  Cooper*8  tieatiM  is  almort  a  verboHm  copy  6f  Beithollef  8.  It  was  pdb- 
fidMd  by  DobMD,  Philadalphia,  1814. 
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'  In  the  work  which  the  author  now  presents  to  the  public, 
he  has  embodied  not  only  the  results  of  his  own  experience^ 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  most  celebrated  dye-houses 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  also  a  digest  of  all  worth 
preserving  that  has  hitherto  been  written  an  the  subject,  in- 
cluding everything  of  practical  value  to  be  found  in  Persozs' 
"  Tiraitfi  Thfiorique  et  Pratique  de  I'Impression  des  Tissus," 
^^  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de '  Physique,"  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,"  his  <<  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try," and  in  Pamell's  "  Applied  Chemistry."  Giving  others 
full  credit  for  what  they  have  done,  the  author  has  reserved 
and  exercised  the  right  of  making  such  corrections  and  addi- 
tions as  his  own  practical  experience. has .'suggeiBted,  and  the 
interests  of  the  trade  imperatively  demanded. 
.  In  pursuing  his  investigations,  the  author  enjoyed  some  ad- 
vantages which  few,  if  any,  beside  him,  have  ever  possessed. 
Being  intimately  acquainted  with  nearly  every  leading  manu- 
facturer in  England,  France,  Belgium;  and  Prussia,  he  has  had 
free  and  full  access  to  establishments  which  have  been  open  to 
but  few.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to  return  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  kindness  every  where  shown  him,  and  trusts  that  it  has 
been  at  least  partially  requited  by  the  compilation  of  this  work. 

A  brief  description  of  every  valuable  invention  and  iifl- 
provement  connected  with  Dyeing  or  Calico-Printing  made  in 
Europe  since  1834,  is  given  in  the  following  pages.  Many  of 
these  inventions  have  proved  of  immense  valu^  to  the  trade, 
and  the  list,  we  are  sure,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work.  To  those  of  our  brethren  who  care  to 
institute  comparisons  between  this  and  the  works  on  kindred 
themes  already  in  their  hands,  we  would  instance,  as  subjects 
for  critical  examination,  the  articles  on  Indigo,  Logwood, 
Madder,  Bleaching,  Mordants,  Tannin,  and  OaUic  Acid, 
Yellow,  Bltie,  &c.,  commencing  on  pages  72,  98,  105,  194, 
247,  283,  324,  and  331  respectively. 

Practical  men  will  hardly  fail  to  observe  that^the  general 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  subjects  here  treated, 
are  based  on  principles  entirely  different  from  those  which 
have  governed  the  compilation  of  any  former  work  on  Dyeing 
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or  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing.  They  will  also  judge 
wliether  any  other  arrangement  than  that  we  have  adopted 
would  not  have  m^ired  the  utility  and  completeness  of  the 
work.* 

In  describing  the  various  processes  of  dyeing,  the  author 
has  endeavored,  on  every  fitting  occasion,  to  impress  upon  the 
operators  the  necessity  of  studying  and  understanding  princi- 
ples, in  connection  with  Ins  practice,  and  he  has  spared  no 
effort  to  render  his  directions  as  lucid  and  simple  as  possible. 
If  his  observations  shall  have  the  effect  of  inducing  even  one 
of  his  brethren  to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  principles  of 
his  trade,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  labor  has  been  altogether 
in  vain. 

He  cannot  close  these  introductory  remarks  without  tender- 
ing his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  valuable  aid  he 
has  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  from  Walter 
Crum,  Esq.,  of  Thomliebank,  Glasgow,  D.  R.  Hay,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  John  Mercer,  Esq.,  of  Oakenshaw,  James  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  and  M.  Daniel  Koech- 
lin  Schouch,  of  Mulhausen.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when 
genius,  integrity,  and  enlightened  philanthropy  like  theirs 
shall  be  divorced  from  that  influence  and  honor  which  in  such 
hands  are  wielded  but  to  relieve  the  wants  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow  men. 


•  A  mofe  detailed  and  aocnrato  view  of  the  plan  of  this  work  may  be  oltained 
fey  a  ^anoe  over  the  table  of  oontenta,  and  aleo  at  the  index. 
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The  study  of  the  true,  the  good^  and  the  beautiful,  has 
fonned  an  important  occupation  of  life  in  all  h^hly  civilized 
nations,  and  has  been  inculcated  by  the  truest  patriots  and 
the  highest  philanthropists.  Science,  virtue,  and  beauty,  form 
the  noblest  elements  of  oreation,  and  of  the  human  soul — 
they  form  the  first  objects  of  our  national  institutions,  the 
highest  elements  of  a  national  character,  and  the  best  themes 
of  a  national  literature. 

Amongst  the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  there  is  not  one 
that  more  excites  our  admiration,  or  imparts  a  more  vivid  im* 
pression  of  the  order,  variety,  and  harmonious  beauty  of  the 
creation,  than  that  of  color.    On  the  general  landscape  this 
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phenomenon  is  displayed  in  the  production  of  that  chromatic 
beauty  in  which  iJie  elements  of  color  are  so  variously  and 
harmoniously  blended,  and  in  which  they  are  by,  light,  shade, 
and  distance,  modified  in  such  an  infinity  of  gradation  and 
hue.  Although  genius  is  continually  struggling  with  but 
partial. success  to  imitate  those  efiects,  yet,  through  the  Di- 
vine beneficence,  all  whose  organs  of  sight  are  in  an  ordinary 
degree  of  perfection  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  In 
winter  this  pleasure  is  often  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn, 
while  the  colorless  snow  alone  clothes  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  but  this  is  only  a  pause  in  the  general  harmony, 
which,  as  the  spring  returns,  addresses  itself  the  more  pleas- 
ingly to  our  perception  in  its  vernal  melody:  this,  again, 
gradually  resolving  itself  into  the  full  rich  tones  of  luxuriant 
beauty  exhibited  in  the  foUage  and  flowers  of  summer,  which 
subsequently  rise  into  the  more  vivid  and  powerful  harmonies 
of  autumn's  coloring,  prqpares  the  eye  again  to  enjoy  that 
rest  which  such  exciting  causes  may  be  said  to  have  rendered 
necessary. 

When  we  pass  from  the  general  coloring  of  nature  to  that 
of  particular  objects,  we  are  again  rapt  in  wonder  and  admi- 
ration by  the  beauty  and  harmony  which  so  constantly  and  in 
such  infinite  variety  present  themselves  to  our  view,  and 
which  are  so  often  found  combined  in  the  most  minute  objects. 
But  the  systematic  order  and  uniformity  perceptible  amidst 
this  endless  variety  in  the  coloring  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  is  another  characteristic  of  beauty  equally  prevalent 
throughout  the  creation. 

To  imitate  nature  in  this  profusion  of  beauty,  is  and  has 
been  the  pride  of  man  in  fdl  ages,  and  in  all  ranks  and  condi« 
tions  of  life.  The  desire  of  attracting  public  admiration 
may  be  observed  even  in  the  least  civiUzed  state  of  society. 
Among  the  means  of  distinction  which  are  eagerly  laid  hold 
of,  the  glare  of  colors  is  one  of  the  most  obvious.  The  savage 
with  whom  clothing  forms  no  object  of  ambition,  tatoos  and 
daubs  his  body  with  all  the  various  colors  his  ingenuity  can 
prepare ;  while  the  civilized  man,  by  a  process  more  refined, 
imparts  the  color  to  his  clothing.    From  this  passion  of  en- 
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deavoiing  to  imitate  nature  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  have 
sprung  up  the  two  kindred  arts,  dyeing  and  painting.  Of 
the  latter,  the  public  have  aheady  the  highest  conceptions, — ' 
kings  have  taken  it  under  their  protection,  and  poets  have 
sung  its  praises ;  but  the  former,  though  all  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages, remains  in  comparative  obscurity. 

The  art  of  dyeing  has,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  un- 
questionably a  very  ancient  origin ;  for  when  nature  aJBTorded 
coloring  substances  of  easy  application,  there  might  arise 
among  people  but  slightly  civilized,  methods  of  dyeing  which 
have  been  sought  after  by  polished  nations. 

From  the  writings  of  Moees,  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of 
dyeing  had  in  his  time  made  great  progress :  it  was  certainly 
blown  in  Jacob's  time,  as  we  find  from  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
oolorsj  and  also  from  the  scarlet  thread  which  the  midwife 
tied  about  the  hand  of  one  of  Thamar's  children.  How  much 
earlier  this  art  was  known,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  its 
high  antiquity,  however,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Most  of  the 
materials  fit  to  be  manufactured  into  tissues  are  of  dull  and 
scHnbre  colors,  and  men  would  naturally  seize  the  first  hints 
that  oflefed  of  obviating  the  impleasant  imiformity  of  the 
dress  thus  produced. 

It  is,  perhaps,  also  equally  probable,  that  in  proportion  as 
society  advanced,  and  a  division  of  labour  became  convenient, 
an  improved  knowledge  was  acquired,  not  only  of  spinning 
and  weaving,  but  in  that  of  breeding  and  selecting  those  ani* 
mats,  whether  sheep  or  goats,  which  gave  the  finest  of  fleeces. 
We  may  imagine  that  in  the  earliest  state  of  the  Woolen 
Manufacture,  when  cloth  was  merely  a  substitute  for  the 
skins  of  beasts  as  an  article  of  clothing,  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  color  or  fineness  of  the  wool;  but  as  luxuries  were 
introduced,  colored  garments  were  required,  and  the  wool 
could  no  longer  be  taken  from  sheep  of  every  kind,  white, 
brown,  or  black.  The  grower,  therefore,  began  to  pay  more 
particular  attention  to  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  his  fleece, 
which  was  essential  to  render  the  cloth  susceptible  of  the  bril« 
liant  dyes,  and  which,  as  we  shall  show,  were  given  to  it  at  a 
very  remote  period : — 
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GteiL  zzxvBk  3.  Now  lanel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  hie  children,  becanee 
he  was  the  eoa  of  his  old  age,  and  he  made  him  a  coat  qfmany  colors. 

The  value  and  distinciioii  attached  to  such  vanegated 
dresses,  shows  that  they  were  not  common,  and  were  formed 
by  some  elaborate  process.  This  contumed  long  after  the 
time  of  David;  such  a  dress  was  a  distinction  for  a.  king's 
daughter,  2  Samuel,  xiii.  18: — ''And  she  had  a  garment  of 
divers  colors  upon  her,  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  vii^ins  apparaled;"  and  Judges  v.  30: — 
''Have  they  not  divided  the  prey;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers 
colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them 
that  take  the  spoil?"  Here  we  see  ladies  anticipating  the  re- 
turn of  a  victorious  gei^eral,  with  a  prey  of  divers  colors  of 
needlework  on  both  sides.  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  in 
those  times  people  did  not  wear  variegated  dresses,  the  com- 
mon use  of  which  must  have  been  consequent  on  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  interweaving  a  variegated  pattern 
in  the  original  textures,  or  of  printing  it  subsequently.  Dr. 
Roberts  states,  that  in  India  it  is  now  customary  to  invest  a 
beautiful  or  favprite  child  with  a  coat  of  many  colors,  consist- 
ing principally  of  crimson,  purple,  and  other  colors,  which  are 
often  tastefully  sewed  together.  He  adds,  "A  child  being 
dothed  in  a  garment  of  many  colors,  it  is  believed  that 
neither  tongue  nor  evil  spirit  will  injure  him,  because  the  at- 
tention is  taken  from  the  beauty  of  the  person  to  that  of  the 
garment" 

"  In  reading  the  following  texts  of  Scripture,"  says  Bischoff,* 
"it  had  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that  the  colors  so  named 
could  not  apply  to  fine  linen,  for  if  that  were  the  case  it 
would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed,  without  the  word 
'and'  preceding  ^fine  linen^  viz:  'blue  and  purple  and  scar- 
let fine  linen.'  And  in  Exodus  xxvi.,  the  'and'  betwixt  'fine 
linen,'  and  the  'blue,'  &c.,  makes  a  marked  distinction  betwixt 
them,  so  as  to  show  that  the  color  did  not  apply  to  the  linen. 
This  construction  aj^eared  the  mote  probable,  because  the 
full  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  color  cannot  now  be  given  to 

♦  BisehofTs  Tieatise  on  the  Woolen  and  Worsted  Hann&ctares  of  Great  Bri* 
tam,  ToL  L  p.  17.  London:  Smith,  Elder  db  Co. 
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vegetable  materials,  and  consequently  tliat  part  of  the  art  of 
dyeing  must  have  been  lost.  It  therefore  appears  most  prob- 
able, that  as  they  could  not  mean  ^  linen,'  they  might  (at  did 
mean  woolen  manu&cture: — 

Ezod.  xxT.  3.  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them;  gold,  and 
olver,  and  brav, 

4.  And  blue,  and  pfoxple,  and  seazlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair. 

Ezod.  xxtL  1.  Moreover  thoa  sbalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  cortains  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  &c. 

Exod.  zxniL  6.  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  pur- 
ple, of  scaiiet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunmn|r  work. 

"With  a  view  to  ascertain  this  point,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "I  ap- 
plied to  Professor  Hurwitz,  who  sent  me  the  following  note : — 

Deajel  Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  note,  permit  me  to  say,  you 
are  quite  correct  in  your  conjecture.  Our  most  ancient  com- 
mentators have  been  of  the  same  opinion:  the  Talmud, 
Tarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  d^c.  Mendlesohn,  in  his  German  trans- 
laUon,  renders  Exodus  xxv.  4,  'Himmel  blaue,  purpur  rothe, 
und  hoch  rothe  woolle;  und  linen  gam,'  dz;c.;  although  strictly, 
speaking  the  Hebrew  words  nbDn — ^sky  blue,  "pyy^  purple, 
and  '^w  n^^in  — designate  only  the  colors.  In  the  instance 
as  cited,  the  word  "mat— wool  is  imderstood: — 

Numb.  hr.  6.  And  shall  pot  thereon  the  covering  of  badgen'  skins,  and  shall 
ipnad  cfrer  it  a  eUrih  wholly  of  blue,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof. 

7.  And  upon  the  table  of  the  shew  bread,  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and 
put  themm  the  dishes,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and  covers  to  cover  withal ; 
and  the  continual  bread  shall  be  thereon. 

a  And  they  shall  ^nead  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  and  cover  the  same  with 
a  covering  of  badgers*  skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof. 

The  word  'doth'  of  our  translation  corresponds  with  the 
Hebrew  nsa,  beged^  which  means  genemlly  a  garment,  a 
cloth  used  for  covering,  made  either  of  linen  or  wool ;  but  in 
the  present  instance  tradition  tells  us  they  were  coverings 
made  of  wool,  of  the  several  colors  mentioned  in  the  text. 

''The  information  thus  given  appears  to  establish  the  point 
as  to  the  early  woolen  manufacture,  and  looking  to  the  facil^ 
ity  and  simplicity  with  which  that  would  be  carried  on,  as 
compared  with  the  linen  manufacture,  it  is  most  probable  that 
for  a  long  period  the  woolen  manu&cture  was  the  only  one 
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known,  and  was  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  colors  alone. 
The  same  taste  for  colors  still  remains  in  the  East,  and  the 
art  of  dyeing,  which  may  have  originated  there,  was  carried 
to  great  perfection,  having  many  of  the  dyeing  materials  pro- 
duced there :  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloi:s  is  seen  in  the  rich 
carpets  of  Persia  and  Turkey;  and  Mr.  Fellows  mentions 
their  prevalence  in  the  saddle-bags,  carpets,  and  cushions,  as 
worked  of  various  hues,  and  made  in  the  families  of  the  shep- 
herds."* 

Tyre  appears  to  have  been  the  only  city  of  antiquity  which 
made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation,  and  the  staple  of  its  com- 
merce. There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol 
of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  color  discovered  in  that 
city ;  and  that  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  opu- 
lence and  grandeur. 

Goguet  and  Heeren  have  respectively  brought  much  inter- 
esting information  with  regard  to  the  purple  of  antiquity,  and 
from  their  works  the  following  particulars  are  chiefly  drawn : 

"  The  pre-eminence  given  at  the  present  day  to  purple,  as  a 
royal  color,  is  imdoubtedly,  a  result  of  the  ancient  preference, 
which  arose  when  the  relative  superiority  of  purple  to  other 
colors  was  greater  than  at  present.  We  have  seen  the  color 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  works  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  dress  of  the  High  Priests :  and  among  the 
heathen  we  know  that  the  color  was  considered  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The^  Babylonians  and 
other  nations  used  to  array  their  gods  in  robes  of  purple.  An 
opinion  was  even  entertained  that  in  the  purple  dye  there  lay 
some  peculiar  virtue  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
Purple  was  also  the  distinguishing  mark  of  great  dignities 
among  several  nations.  It  is  said  that  when  the  beautiful 
puiple  of  T3rre  was  first  discovered,  the  sovereign  to  whom  it 
was  presented  appropriated  it  as  a  royal  distinction.  Homer 
intimates  that  it  was  worn  only  by  princes,  and  thai  limita- 

*  Those  who  desire  more  copious  informatioii  on  these  subjects,  should  consult 
the  "Pastonl  Life  and  Manufibctuies  of  the  Ancients,"  notioesof  which  woik  will 
be  fi>und  at  the  end  of  this  Tolume. 
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(ioD  of  its  use  was  common  with  the  nations.  A  yery  early 
notice  of  this  occurs  in  Scripture,  when  the  king  of  the  Mi« 
dians,  defeated  by  Gideon,  was  described  as  being  clothed  in 
purple  raiment.  Judges,  viiL  26,  '^  And  the  weight  of  the  gold 
ear-rings  that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold,  besides  ornaments  and  collars  and  purple 
raiment,  that  was  on  the  kings  of  the  Midians.^'  It  seems  to 
us  very  likely  that  there  were  several  purples,  held  in  various 
degrees  of  estimation :  it  was  only  some  particular  shade  of 
purple  that  was  reserved  for  a  god-like  or  royal  distinction. 

It  is,  indeed,  important  to  tmderetand  that  the  word  purple 
in  ancient  writings  does  not  denote  one  particular  color.  Pliny 
mentions  the  difference  between  some  of  the  purples :  one  was 
^fainii  approa/ching  to  a  scarlet^^^  and  that  was  the  least  es- 
teemed ;  another  was  "  a  very  dull  red,  approaching  to  a 
violet  f^  and  a  third  was  a  color  compared  to  ^^  coagulated 
bvUocl^s  blood.^  The  most  esteemed  Tyrian  purple  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  last  color :  we  say  the  most  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  appears,  that  even  the  Tyrian  purple  was  not  one  par- 
ticular color,  but  a  class  of  animal  dyes  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable,  varying  in  shades  of  purple  from  the  most  faint  to 
the  most  intense.  It  is  to  be  tmderstood,  however,  that  the 
Tyrian  purples  were  more  esteemed  than  any  other  colors,  al- 
though they  differed  in  degree  of  value.  Of  the  vegetable 
purples  we  know  nothing ;  most  of  the  information  relates  to 
the  purple  of  the  Phcenicians.  Their  dye  was  obtained  from 
several  varieties  of  shell-fish,  comprehended  under  two  spe- 
cies,— one  (Buccinum)  found  in  cliffs,  and  the  other  (Purpura 
or  Pelagia)  which  was  the  proper  purple  fish  taken  at  sea : 
the  first  was  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic, and  locally  differed  in  the  tint  and  value  of  the  dye 
which  they  furnished.  The  Atlantic  shell  afforded  the  darkest 
color ;  and  those  of  the  Phoenician  coast  itself,  and  in  general 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  yielded  scarlet 
colors. 

The  Greeks,  who  were  never  at  a  loss  to  invent  an  inge- 
nious £ible  to  cover  their  ignorance  of  origin  and  causes,  attrib- 
uted the  discovery  of  purple  to  the  dog  of  Hercules,  which  it 
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is  said, ''  in  a  range  along  the  shore,  instigated  by  hunger,  met 
with  a  shell-fish;  and  greedily  crushed  it  between  its  teeth : 
instantly  an  indelible  purple .  stained  its  muzzle,  and  which 
color  was  afterwards  emptied  to  the  dyeing  of  wool  with  great 
success." 

^'Colored  dresses,"  says  Pliny,*  ''were  known  in  the  time 
of  Homer  (who  is  supposed  to  have  tived  B.  C  900),  from  which 
the  robes  of  triumph  were  borrowed." 

The  purple  mentioned  in  Exodus  was  probably  that  dyed^ 
by  the  Tyrians.  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophecy  against  Tyre,  says : 
''  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that  wldch 
thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purple  from  the 
isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered  thee."  It  is  general- 
ly stipposed,  that  by  Elishah,  Ells,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Greek  Peloponnesus,  was  referred  to :  hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  Tyrians,  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  obtained  their  supply 
of  shell-fish  for  dyeing  purple  from  the  coast  of  Oreece. 

Ovid,  in  his  description  of  the  contest  in  weaving  between 
Minerva  and  Aracbne,  dweUs  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  the 
figures  which  the  rivals  wove,  but  also  mentions  the  delicacy 
of  shading  by  which  the  various  colors  were  made  to  harmon- 
ize togeUier : — 

Then  both  their  mantles  button*d  to  their  braurt, 
n&t  tkilAil  fingers  ply  with  willing  haste, 
And  work  with  pleasure,  while  thej  cheer  ths  eye 
With  glowing  purple  of  the  7)frian  dye : 
Or  justly  intermixing  shades  with  light, 
Their  coloringp  insensibly  unite 
As  when  a  shower,  transpierced  with  sonny  rays, 
Its  mighty  arch  along  the  heaven  displays ; 
From  whence  a  thousand  different  colors  rise 
Whose  fine  transition  cheats  the  clearest  eyes; 
So  like  the  intermingled  shading  seems 
■    Axd  only  difieis  in  the  last  extremes. 
Then  threads  of  gold  both  artfiilly  di^Mse, 
And,  as  each  part  in  just  proportion  rose, 
Some  antic  fable  in  their  work  disclose. — 

JIfetoni.  vL 

Swinburne,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  gives  us  the 
•  Pliny,  yilL  48. 
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ftUewiDg  interesting  account  of  the  ptirple  dye : — ^^  Near  the 
Alcanterine  convent  is  a  small  hillock,  wholly  formed  of  the 
ghells  offish,  emjdoyed  by  the  ancients  in  the  composition  of 
the  pmrple  dye,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the  remains  of  some  re- 
serroirs  and  conduits  appertaining  to  the  works.  My  readers 
may  not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  a  description  of  the  testaceous 
fishes  that  furnished  the  precious  ingredient,  and-  of  the  me» 
thod  used  in  extracting  and  preparing  it,  taken  from  the  ac- 
counts extant  in  the  classic  authors,  and  the  dissertations  of 
modem  naturalists. 

'^  Purple  was  produced  from  two  sorts  of  shell-fish,  the  Mvr 
Tex  and  the  Purpurct^  both  belonging  to  the  testaceous  or 
third  genus  of  Limueus'  sixth  class.  From  the  former  a  dark 
blue  color  was  obtained ;  the  latter  gave  a  bright  tint,  ap- 
proaching to  scarlet  The  body  of  the  animal  that  inhabits 
these  sheUs  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  lowest  containing  thd 
bowels,  remains  fixed  in  the  twisted  screws  at  the  bottom,  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  digestive  fimctions ;  it  is  fleshy 
and  tinged  with  the  color  of  the  food  *,  the  middle  division  is 
of  a  callous  substance  and  full  of  Uquor,  which,  if  let  out  of  its 
bag,  will  stain  the  whole  animal  and  its  habitation ;  the  third 
and  upper  part  is  made  of  the  member  necessary  for  procuring 
fix)d  and  prq)agating  the  race.  The  Murex  generally  re- 
mains &stened  to  rocks  and  stones ;  the  Purpura  being  a  fish 
of  prey,  is  by  nature  a  rover,  and  one  pf  the  most  voracious 
animals  of  the  deep :  the  proper  reason,  for  dragging  for  this 
shell-fish  was  in  autumn  and  winter.  To  come  at  the  liquor, 
the  shell  was  broken  with  one  smart  blow,  and  the  pouch 
extracted  with  the  greatest  nicety  by  means  of  a  hook.  If 
the  shells  were  of  small  size,  they  were  thrown  by  heaps  into 
the  mill  and  pounded. 

«  The  Tcint  were  laid  in  a  cistern,  salt  was  strewed  over  them,  to  cause  them  to 
|nig9  and  keep  sweet,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  ounces  of  salt  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  fish.  They  were  tims  macerated  for  three  days,  after  which  the  muci- 
Ji^  wisdnwn  off  in  a  leaden  cauldron,  in  order  that  the  colon  (hy  being  heated 
therein)  might  acquire  additional  lustre  and  vivacity,  as  all  marine  colors  do,  by 
mixture  with  that  metal.  To  keep  the  vessel  irom  melting,  eighteen  pounds  of 
» added  to  one  hundred  and  ^Sbj  pounds  of  purple,  and  the  heat  given 
r  to  tbe  bottom,  by  means  of  a  Aie  brought  from  s  ftumaoe.  By  this 
2 
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proceM,  fleshy  paitidei  were  carried  off,  and  the  liqnof  left  pore  after  aboot  ten 

dajB*  settlmg. 

"  The  dye  was  tried  by  dipping  locks  of  wool  in  it,  till  they 
had  imbibed  a  dark  blue  color.  As  the  color  of  the  murex 
would  not  stand  alone,  the  dyer  always  mixed  a  proportion 
of  purpura  juice  with  it.  They  steeped  the  wod  for  five 
hours,  then -shook,  dried,  and  carded  it;  dipped  it  in  again 
and  again,  till  it  was  saturated  with  the  dye.  The  prepara- 
tion requisite  for  staining  SOlbs.  of  wool,  with  die  finest  deep 
amethyst  color,  was  twenty  poimds  murex  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  purpura.  To  produce  the  Tynan  purple, 
which  resembles  the  color  of  coagulated  blood,  it  was  neces- 
sary, first  to  steep  die  wool  in  pure  unboiled  purpura  juice^ 
and  then  let  it  lie  and  sunmer  with  that  of  the  murex.  By 
difierent  mixtures  of  these  two  dyes,  varieties  were  obtained 
according  to  the  changes  of  fashion,  which  ran  into  violet  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  inclined  to  the  Tarentine 
scarlet ;  and  this  soon  afterwards  made  way  for  die  Dyabasa 
Tyrica^  the  most  extravagant  dye  of  all  the  tints.  We  read 
of  fleeces  being  dyed  upon  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  remain 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and  advantage  of  that  process." 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  price  of  purple  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  such  was  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated in  that  capital,  that  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  the  emperors  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing  it,  and  prohibited 
its  use  to  every  other  person.  This  prohibition  operated  so 
much  to  discourage  the  art,  as  eventually  to  occasion  its  ex- 
tinction, first  in  the  Western,  and  then  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
in  the  latter  of  which,  however,  it  existed  in  several  imperial 
manufactories  till  the  eleventh  century. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
scarlet  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  some  think  it  is  merely 
one  of  the  Phcenician  purples  produced  from  the  shell-fish : 
others  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  crimson  or  scarlet  is  in- 
tended by  the  word  "  scarlet,"  and  by  its  equivalent  in  other 
languages.  Besides  the  dye  produced  by  the  murex,  a  crim- 
son or  scarlet  was  found  in  ancient  times  obtained  from  an 
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insect  akin  to  the  American  cochineal,  but  producing  a  most 
inferior  color.  The  insect  was  called  Kermes*  (whence  the 
name  carmine  crimson)  by  the  Arabs,  and*  Coccus  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.t  The  female  insect  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  pea,  of  deep  violet  color,  powdered  with  white, 
found  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  evergreen  oak 
shrub  (ilex  aculcata)  which  grows  in  different  parts  of  Wes- 
tern Asia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Now,  that  the  color 
afforded  by  this  insect  was  the  scarlet  of  Moses,  seems  tolera- 
bly clear.  The  word  rendered  '^  scarlet"  in  the  books  of 
Ifoses,  was  a  worm ;  and  according  to  the  analogy  in  the  use 
of  the  word,  kermes  would  Uterally  be  rendered  "  wormdyeP 
The  word  is  variously  interpreted  to  mean  either  "double 
dyed,"  or  "  the  best  scariet,"  and  seems  to  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  another  derivation,  '^  bright  deep  red  dye :"  the  terms 
together  seem  sufficiently  to  point  out  a  species  of  coccus, 
doubtlesss  the  coccus  iUus.  It  is  so  understood  by  the  Septu- 
agint  and  Y\ilgate.  Professor  Tychsen  tells  us  that  tola  was 
the  ancient  PhoBnician  name  for  the  dye  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  even  by  the  Syrian  translation  in  Isaiah,  c.  i.  v.  18, 
"  Came  noWj  and  let  us  reason  together ^  saith  the  Lord : 
though  your  sins  are  as  scarlet^  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson^  they  shall  be  as 
wool?^  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  more  commonly  used 
the  Armenian  word  Zeheri.  The  same  learned  orientalist 
thinks  that  the  dye  was  discovered  by  the  I%cenicians,  and  if 
so,  and  if  they  were  the  great  managers  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  purple  dyes,  it  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  the  difference 
in  application,  appearance,  and  quality,  between  this  and  the 
purple  scarlet    Was  'their  former  scarlet  this,  or  that  pro- 

•  See  chapter  lU.,  of  this  Part,  axtkde  JEsrmet. 

t  In  Germany,  during  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  centuries, 
tihe  ninl  lerfii  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents,  a  certain  quantity 
of  kermes,  the  coenif  pefim»cu«,  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.  It  was 
collected  fiom  the  trees  upon  St  John's  day,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon, 
with  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  therefore  called  JohanniMut  (Saint  John's 
Mood),  as  also  German  cochineal.  At  the  above  period,  a  great  deal  of  the  Ger- 
man kermes  was  oonsimied  in  Venice,  for  dyeing  the  scarlet  to  which  that  dty 

glVVB  Its  IMUttO.  « 
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duced  by  the  sheU-fidh  ?  We  incline  to  think  it  was  the  coc- 
cus, and  that  the  scarlet  of  the  first  dyes  was  <»ily  used  in 
modifying  the  purple ;  and  we  arrive  at  this  conclueion  be- 
cause, while  a  scarlet  is  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
purple,  the  scarlet  is  always  noticed  as  something  distinct 
from  the  the  purple.  We  imagine  the  distinction  between  the 
two  has  been,  that  the  purple  scarlet  was  crimson,  while  the 
kermes  scarlet  was  the  red  scarlet,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
vermilion  (the  worm  scarlet).  Professor  Tychsen,  supposing 
the  identity  of  the  scripture  scarlet  with  the  kermes  estab- 
lished, properly  concludes  that  the  kermes-dye  was  known 
before  the  time  of  Moses ;  that  the  dye  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Moses,  for  the  Israelites  must  have 
carried  it  along  with  them  from  Egypt ;  that  the  Arabs  re- 
ceived the  name  '^  kermes"  with  the  dye  from  Armenia  or 
Persia,  where  it  was  indigenous,  and  had  been  long  known, 
and  that  that  name  banished  the  old  name  in  the  East,  as  the 
name  scarlet  has  in  the  West.  The  kermes  were,  perhaps, 
not  known  in  Arabia,  at  least  they  were  not  indigenous,  as 
the  Arabs  appear  to  have  had  no  name  for  them. 

The  art  of  dyeing  the  fine  red,  called  Turkey  or  Adrianople 
red,  on  thread  or  yatn^  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  practised 
in  the  Levant  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Phcenicians  were  not  only 
acquainted  with  topical  dyeing,  or  the  art  of  producing  col- 
ored patterns  on  cloth,  but  also,  of  extracting  iron,  copper, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin  from  the  ores  containing  diese 
metals.  They  extracted  soda  from  die  soil  in  which  that 
alkali  naturally  exists,  and  understood  the  means  of  purifying 
it :  they  procured  potash  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  made 
soap  by  combining  the  alkalis  with  oils  and  fats.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  converting  an  alkalin^e  carbonate 
into  a  caustic  alkali  by  the  action  of  quick4ime,  and  even 
took  advantage  of  this  property  of  lime  to  give  to  soda  (car- 
bonate of  soda)  a  degree  of  causticity  which  deceived  the 
purchasers  of  this  article  as  to  its  real  value.  The  arts  of 
making  earthenware,  glass  (both  colorless  and  colored),  porce* 
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kin,  and  Tarious  pigments,  and  certain  processes  in  dyeing, 
were  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  not  exceeded,  nay,  in 
some  instances,  not  equalled,  by  artists  of  the  present  day. 

From  the  following  account  by  Pliny  of  the  nature  ojf  the 
process  of  tc^uoal  dyeing  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
it  would  appear  that  this  people  had  attained  such  proficiency 
in  the  art,  as  could  only  have  been  originally  acquired  by  ex« 
tensive  practice  and  close  observation. 

An  eztraordiiuury  method  of  aiaxnxng  cloths  is  practised  in  Egypt  They 
then  take  wluto  cloths  and  apply  to  them,  not  eolozSi  but  oeitain  drags  which 
have  the  power  of  absoibing  or  dimking  in  color;  and  in  the  doliha  so  operated 
an  there  ianot  the  smaUewt  appmrance  of  any  dye  or  tinctoie.  These  cloths  an 
then  pot  in  a  cauldron  of  hot  coloring  matter,  and  after  having  remained  a  short  * 
time  are  withdrawn,  aU  ttakud  and  painUd  in  voHoub  colors.  This  is  indeed  a 
wonderAil  psoeeH,  seeing  that  theie  is,  in  the  said  cauldron,  onfy  one  Idnd  of 
ooknring  material,  yet  ftom  it  thedoth  aoqniies  thk  ^nd  that  color,  and  the  boiling 
liquor  itself  also  changes,  according  to  the  quahty  and  nature  of  the  dye^ibsorb- 
ing  drugs  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  whitd  cloth.  And  these  stains  or  colors, 
moreorer,  ore  w  Jtrmfy  fixed  at  to  be  meapabU  qf  bemg  remowd  by  vaahing.  If 
the  eralding  fiqnor  wen  eoiqpoeed  of  varioua  tinotuies  and  colorB,  it  woidd  doubt- 
lew  have  confoundeH  them  all  in  <Hie  on  the  cloth ;  but  here  one  hquor  gives  a 
variety  of  colors,  accordii^  to  the  drugs  previously  applied.  The  colors  of  the 
cloths  thus  prepared  are  always  more  firm  and  durable  thAn  if  the  cloths  vreH  not 
d^iped  into  the  boiling  cauldron.* 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  cloth  was  prepared  before 
steeping;  the  momentary  effect  he  mentions  could  only  be 
IKoduced  by  the  powerful  agency  of  mordants,  and  they  not 
only  used  them  to  make  the  cloth  take  the  color  equaUy,  bu( 
also  to  change  the  hues. 

Herodotus  (book  1.  c.  203,)  gives  us  the  following  accoimt 
of  a  nation  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  who  painted 
figures  of  animals  on  their  garments  with  a  vegetable  dye : — 

^They  have  trees  whose- leaves  possess  a  most  singular 
property:  they  beat  them  to  powder,  and  then  steep  them  in 
water:  this  forms  a  dye,  with  which  they  paint  on  th^ir  gar- 
ments figures  of  animals.  The  impression  is  so  very  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  Washed  out;  it  iq>pears  to  be  interwoven  in 
the  cloth,  and  wears  as  long  as  the  garment." 

•  Phny,  HkL  Nat,  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  11. 
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He  does  not,  however,  state  the  material  of  which  the  gar- 
ments were  made.  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus, 
also  celebrate  the  beautiful  flowered  cottons  of  India,  and  the 
brilliant  and  various  dyes  of  that  country.  And  from  the 
very  early  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  their  stationary 
condition  for  several  thousand  years,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
calico-printing  existed  amongst  them  many  ages  before  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

^'InCambaia  there  is,"  says  Marco  Polo,  "abundance  of 
cotton  cloth,  as  well  as  of  cotton  in  the  wool ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  indigo  is  manufeu^tured."* 

The  Chinese  practised  block  printing  before  any  species  of 
printing  was  known  in  Europe.  Calico  printing  is  practised 
in  Asia  Mmor,  Turkey,  and  indeed  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  by  such  means  and  processes  as  prove  clearly  the  Eas- 
tern origin  of  the  art.  The  processes  of  calico  printing  in 
India  are  described  in  certain  letters  written  by  Father  CcBur- 
doux,  a  missionary  at  Pondicherry,  published  in  Yol.  26,  of 
Recueil  des  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses ;"  from  which  Dr. 
Bancroft  has  drawn  up  his  account  in  his  "Philosophy  of 
Permapent  Colors."t 

According  to  Clavigero,  the  Mexicans  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  dyeing  at  a  very  remote  period.  "The  colors,"  he 
says,  'S)f  the  cotton  were  extremely  fine."J  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  had  both  indigo  and 
cochineal  among  their  native  dyes. 

CaUco-Printing  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practiced  in 
Europe  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  and  as  the 
EKstorp  of  the  art  since  that  period  is  well  known,  we  need 
not  offer  any  remarks  upon  the  subject.  For  the  space 
aheady  allotted  to  its  Ancient  History,  we  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  practical  dyers  and  calico  printers. 

*  "  Qui,"  says  Barboaa,  **  n  laTorano  anai  tele  e  panoi  di  gotten  bianclii,  sottili 
e  gTOflu  e  di  vazie  8<»te  tesBttti  et  difinti"  Here  we  see  the  antiquhy  of  the  print- 
ed calico  manufacture. 

t  VoL  i.  p.  350. 

X  Clavigero's  Histoiy  of  Mexico,  book  vii. 
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FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OP  DYEING. 

Object  of  Dyeing  Operation8->TfaeoTiea  of  Light  and  C6lor— Analogy  between 
Color  and  Sound-— Chemical  Knowledge  indispenmble  to  the  Dyei«— Elements 
of  Vegetable  Substances — ^Actioa  of  Adds  upon  them— Influence  of  Light  upon 
Vegetables — Coloiing  Matter  of  Flowers — ^Application  to  Dyeing. 

The  great  object  of  all  dyeing  operations  is,  the  impregna- 
tion of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hair,  and  skins,  with  coloring 
subelances  derived  from  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals,  in 
such  a  nianner  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  being  removed 
by  washing  with  water.  The  nuxles  of  effecting  this  object 
vary  as  greatly  as  the  coloring  matters  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  chemical  habitudes.  Though  the  chemical  re-actions 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  various  dyeing  and  printing  pro- 
cesses are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  intelligible,  yet  they 
are  sometimes  of  a  highly  complex  character;  and  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  a  few  valuable  processes,  discovered  acci- 
dentally, are  even  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

We  shall  in  this  .chapter  consider  the  first  principles  of  the 
art,  referring  for  the  particular  dyes,  and  peculiar  treatment 
of  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  to  the  different  tinctorial  substances 
in  their  proper  places,  such  as  cochineal,  indigo,  madder,  &c,] 
our  object  being  to  point  out  the  laws  upon  which  the  theory 
of  colors  depends,  and  the  necessity  of  practical  men  study- 
ing these  laws. 

CMor  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  operation  of  the  active 
and  passive  principles  of  light  and  darkness ;  for  the  action 
of  light  being  partially  interrupted  ia  the  production  of  this 
I^enomenon,  every  color  is  consequently  allied  to  both — ^to 
the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former.  Color  is  therefore  an  in- 
termediate phenomenon,  the  perception  of  which,  like  light 
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itself,  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  most  perfect  of  our 
senses,  whether  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  and  variety  of  the 
information  it  affords  or  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  its  exer- 
cise. The  impression  made  upon  this  sense,  which  conveys 
to  the  understanding  the  perception  of  light  and  color,  we  re- 
ceive as  we  do  sound,  by  means  of  some  inherent  quality  in 
the  atmosphere ;  a  few  observations  upon  which,  and  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is,  or  may  be,  supposed  to  be  acted 
upon,  iji  the  production  of  colors^  shall  be  here  attempted. 

Natural  philosophers  do  not  appear  to  have  yet  arrived  at  a 
precise  understanding  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Ught, 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  promu%ation  of  many 
theories,  compounded  almost  wholly  of  mere  conjecture.  But 
the  first  theory  generally  adopted  as  correct,  was  the  hypo- 
thesis that  light  consists  of  excessively  minute  material  par- 
ticles, or  molecules^  thrown  off  from  the  luminous  body, 
whence  they  emanate  with  great  volocity;  diverging  in  all 
directions,  and  always  in  straight  lines.  This  theory  was 
conceived  by  Newton,  and  is  called  the  Newtonian  theory. 
The  particles  thus  thrown  off  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
inertia,  and  endowed  with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  and 
are  emitted  from  all  luminous  bodies  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity,  about  200,000  miles  per  second; — that  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  intensity  of  the  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  which  reside  in  them ;  and  Xhat,  impinging  6n  the 
retina,  they  stimulate  it,  and  excite  visicm;  producing  coIcm^, 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  different  degrees  of  inertia.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  their  action  upon  the  molecules  of  material 
bodies,  and  vice  versa,  is  that  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Another  doctrine  maintains,  that  light  is  caused  by  the  in- 
dependent motion  of  an  imaginary  fluid  called  ether,  diffused 
throughout  all  space,  in  which  waves  or  undulations  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  luminous  bodies,  and  {Nropagated  in 
the  same  manner  as  sound  is,  by  erial  pulsations.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  advanced  by  Huygens,  and  is  called  the  Huyge- 
nian  theory.  The  fluid  or  elastic  medium  just  spoken  ot^  ia 
supposed  to  be  so  subtle  as  to  ofier  no  appreciable  resistance 
to  the  motions  of  the  planets  j  aiid  is  believed  to  penetnUe  all 
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bodies^  but  to  possess  a  different  degree  of  intensity  and  elas- 
ticity in  their  interior^  to  that  which  belongs  to  it  in  a  dis^i- 
gaged  state. 

But  neither  of  these  theories  seems  to  agree  with  many 
ascertained  facts  in  natural  philosophy;  nor  does  either  of 
them  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  various  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  transotiission,  reflection,  refraction, 
and  velocity  of  light. 

If  light  be  composed  of  material  particles,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  they  should  become  weaker  as  they  recede  from 
the  luminous  body  whence  they  emanated,  while  their  velo- 
city, as  is  admitted,  continues  the  same ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  they  should  be  reflected  in  such  variety  from 
opaque  bodies,  and  change  their  character  when  transmitted 
through  those  that  are  transparent.  Besides,  material  particles 
emanating  in  straight  lines  from  a  convex  surfru^,  must  sep- 
arate and  become  more  diffused  as  they  recede  from  it ;  conse* 
quently,  light,  under  such  circumstemces,  instead  of  becoming 
gradually  weaker,  would  become  necessarily  mottled.  These, 
and  various  other  objections,  especially  that  regarding  the  trans- 
mission of  light  through  apparently  solid  bodies,  have  been  often 
raised  against  this  theory,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

Again,  to  conceive  that  there  is  a  separate  and  distinct  fluid 
co-existing  with  the  common  atmospheric  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  light  by  undulation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  for- 
mer is  acted  upon  by  vibratory  bodies  when  put  in  motion,  is 
to  conceive  a  complexity  of  means  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
general  simplicity  of  those  by  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
investigated,  the  other  wonderful  operations  of  nature  are  per- 
formed. Neither  does  such  a  supposition  appear  consistent 
with  many  facts  regarding  the  nature  and  properties  of  sound, 
nor  even  with  those  of  light,  as  ascertained  by  the  experiment- 
al enquiries  of  those  great  men  themselves  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  or  of  the  other  eminent  philosophers  who 
have  followed  out  their  investigations.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  latter*  observes,  "  the  fact  is,  that  neither  the 

*  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Henchel. 
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corpuscular/'  (the  Newtonian  theory,)  "nor  the  undulatory," 
(the  Huygenian  theory,)  "  nor  any  oUier  system  which  has  yet 
been  devised,  will  furnish  that  complete  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phencnnena  of  light  which  is  desirable." 
.  The  atmosphere  has  been  ascertained  to  be  to  elastic  fluid, 
impenetrable,  inert,  movable,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  gravity, 
reducible  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  attenuation  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected.  It  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  in  its  atr 
tenuated  state  it  retains  the  same  proportions  in  its  gaseous 
elements.  The  fact  has  also  been  ascertamed  that  the  at- 
mosphere, when  pure,  is  composed  of  two  gases,  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  small  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic 
acid.*  We  know  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  common  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  vapors  and  exhalations  that  arise  from  the 
earth,  and  which  diflTuse  themselves  gradually  through  it,  and 
as  gradually  unite  again  by  the  principle  of  affinity  or  gravi- 
tation. To  each  of  the  elements  just  mentioned  as  constitu- 
ting by  their  combination  atmospheric  air,  a  specific  use  in  the 
eecmomy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creaticMi  may  be  as 
signed,  except  to  the  aqueous  vapor ;  the  simple  fact  of  whose 
presence,  however,  is,  alone,  sufficient  assurance  of  it&  having 
a  purpose  to  serve,  since  in  the  productions  of  nature  there 
is  nothing  superfluous.  Now,  as  the  atmosphere  is  admitted 
to  be  a  body,  may  we  hot  suppose  that  it  is  constituted  like 
other  elastic  bodies,  though  it  cannot,  like  those  that  are  solid, 
be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  microscopical  investigatioi^ 
and  that  this  aqueous  vapor  is  distributed  throughout  the 
atomic  interstices  in  the  form  of  an  infinitely  minute  and 
symmetrically  reticulated  fibrous  tissue,  susceptible  of  tension 
and  attenuation,  like  that  known  to  exist  in  animal  and  vege« 
table  substances? 
By  such  a  supposed  distribution  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  aA 

*  Tbe  profiortinu  of  thew  elements  are  u  feUowt:— 

Br  Weight  By  Mcaran 

Nitrogen  Gu,                       77.50  ^.66 

Oxygen  Gag,                         31.00  2332 

Aqueooi  Vapor,                       1.41  1.03 

Carbonic  Add,                       0.06  0.10 
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indspendent  vehicle  of  sound  is  at  once  suppHed,  and  the  gase* 
OOB  elements  of  the  atmosphere  ieft  to  perfonn  their  wonder- 
ful and  important  duties  in  the  economy  of  the  creation,  un« 
disturbed.  By  such  &  supposition,  too,  regarding  the  constitn* 
tiim  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  liquid  and  aeriform  bodies  gener* 
ally,  their  various  capabilities  of  condensaticMi  and  attenuation 
would  perhaps  be  more  easily  accounted  for ;  as  also  the  phe* 
nomenon  in  accoustics  produced  by  the  attenuation  of  atmo»> 
pheric  air  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  when  it  so  &r 
loses  its  vibratory  power  as  to  become,  in  consequence,  inca- 
pable of  conveying  sound.  The  supposition  here  hazarded, 
will  also  satis&ctorily  account  for  the  greater  facility  with 
which  sound  is  transmited  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, where  the  relative  proportion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  to 
that  of  the  gaseous  elements  is  greater  than  in  its  higher  le- 
gions. 

The  manner  in  which  smoke  and  other  visible  vapors  are 
observed  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  atmosphere,  the 
phenomenon  of  snow  assuming  beautiful  hexagonal  figures, 
as  well  as  the  extremely  elegant  aj^arance  and  combincuions 
which  hoar-frost  presents  when  minutely  examined,  fiivor  the 
supposition  now  advanced.  Because,  unless  there  were  in  the 
body  of  the  atmosphere  symmetrical  reticulation,  we  eiiould 
not  find  in  snow-flakes  the  uniform  figures  which  they  present, 
and  which,  it  is  presumed,  they  could  not  otherwise  acquire 
than  by  passing  through  such  a  medium. 

The  gases  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air,  as  well  as  all  other  gases,  are,  according  to  a  well  estab- 
lished theory,  composed  of  atoms  or  mdecuks.  Now^  adqyt- 
ing  this  theory,  may  not  the  sun  or  any  other  luminous  body 
possess  a  power  of  acting  upon  the  atomic  particles  of  (xie  or 
both  of  these  gases  electrically  or  otherwise,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  put  them  into  harmonic  motion  amongst  themselves,  each 
upon  its  own  axis,  and  rendering  them  luminous  by  friction, 
thus  producing  white  light  7  May  not  the  partial  interruption 
or  chaise  in  the  mode  of  this  atomic  motion  produce  shades 
and  cohrsy  and  its  total  interruption  blackness  1  As  every 
material  body  is  also  understood  to  be  composed  of  atoms  or 
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molecules,  may  k  not  likewise  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
modes  of  arrangement,  or  the  configuration  of  these  atoms, 
render  them  capable  of  receiving  this  motion  of  light,  in  ways 
infinitely  various,  producing  every  variety  of  color  ?  May 
not  dyeing  be  simply  the  production  of  a  change  in  the  or* 
rangement  of  the  atoms  of  which  the  substance  dyed  is  com- 
posed, thus  afiecting  the  atomic  action  of  light  upon  its  sur- 
&ce  ?  May  not  the  mode  of  arrangement  in  ,the  atoms  of  crys- 
tals and  other  transparent  media  be  thus  afiected,  and  made 
to  communicate  a  like  motion  to  those  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
yond them,  producing  colored  light,  as  those  atoms  on  the 
surface  of  opaque  bodies  reflect  it  ? 

That  Ught  does  act  in  some  such  maimer,  seems  certain, 
from  a  communication  made  on  20th  December  1843,  to  the 
Microscopical  Society,  by  Mr.  Ross,  relative  to  the  daguerreo- 
type process  first  noticed  by  Mr,  Solly — "  If  an  ordinary 
daguerreotype  portrait  be  examined  with  a  power  of  about 
200  linear,  the  sur&ce  in  the  parts  upon  which  the  light  has 
acted,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  series  of  minute  dots  Oi 
globules  arranged  in  a  hexagonal  form."* 

It  seems  an  ascertained  fact,  though  by  the  theories  hither- 
to advanced  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  transmission  of  light  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  the  light  transmitted,  and  that  the  reflected  Ught 
of  the  moon  travels  with  equal  velocity  as  the  direct  light  of 
the  sun.  But  by  this  supposed  atomic  motion,  the  difficulty 
seems  removed^  for,  whether  rapid  or  slow  in  itself,  it  may  be 
communicated  with  equal  velocity,  in  the  s^ume  manner  that 
the  rotatory  motion  of  a  notched  wheel,  at  the  end  of  a  series 
of  any  conceivable  length,  would  transmit  to  the  wheel  at  the 
other  end  a  similar  motion  almost  instantaneously. 

All  this  may  be  easily  supposed  to  take  place  independently 
of  any  vibration,  imdulation,  or  other  motion  in  the  fibrous 
tissue,  or  even  in  the  gases  themselves,  for  we  know  that 
when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  prc^essive  moticxi,  its  vibrations 
follow  the  direction  of  its  progress.    For  instance,  when  the 

*  Affunmm,  No.  8M. 
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wmd  Mows  strongly  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versa,  a  sound 
is  not  transmitted  so  rapidly  or  diBtinctly  from  south  to  north 
as  when  the  wind  blows  in  that  direction ;  while  the  sun's 
rays,  or  those  of  any  other  light,  are  equally  direct,  and  pro^ 
ceed  with  the  same  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  motion  of 
the  body  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  supposed,  that  the  motion  producing  light  and  color  is  im* 
parted  to  the  atoms  whHe  following  the  course  of  the  general 
body  of  the  atmosphere  as  they  come  in  contact  with  those 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  luminous  body,  and  that 
this  motion  is  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity, 
which  supposition  is  not  inconsistent  with  other  {Xenomenia 
in  nature. 

The  hypothesis  that  variously  colored  rays  emanate  from 
the  sun,  each  possessing  a  different  degree  of  intensity,  has 
given  rise  to  the  supposition,  that  there  may  possibly  be  a 
muUittide  of  rays  of  each  color  moving  with'  various  veloci* 
ties,  and  only  affecting  the  sense  when  they  have  the  velocity 
appropriate  to  that  color  in  the  eye.*  But  the  hypothesis  (rf 
at<nnic  motion  here  suggested,  is  independent  of  any  such 
complicated  process,  for  although  the  motion  it  supposes  to  be 
communicated  by  luminous  bodies  to  the  gaseous  atoms  may 
be  various,  the  progress  of  the  communication  may  be  per- 
fectly uniform.  This  hypothesis  may  also  satisfiictorily  ac- 
count for  the  reduced  velocity  of  light  when  it  enters  a  denser 
medium. 

We  know  that  motion  produces  friction,  and  that  friction 
produces  electricity.  If  light,  therefore,  be  produced  by  mo- 
tion amongst  the  gaseous  atoms  that  enter  into  the  compoei- 
tion  of  all  matter,  the  mode  of  its  production  must  resemble 
that  of  electricity,  which  it  must  consequently  resemble  also 
in  its  nature. 

It  is  known  that  electricity  is  generated  in  the  atmosphere^ 
in  greatest  quantities,  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  it — ^may  not 
this  atomic  friction  be  the  cause  ?    Friction  produces  heaty 

*  BnojcloiKiBdia  Britaimiea.-- Aitide,  ChromaUm, 
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heat  ignition,  and  ignition  produces  light.  If  the  rays  of  the 
Bim  be  concentrated,  such  concentration  produces  the  effect 
of  friction  in  causing  ignition,  and  when  ignition  is  commu* 
nioated  from  one  body  to  another,  rapid  motion  of  the  air 
which  surrounds  the  body  accompanies  its  decomposition. 

Goethe,  in  his  admirable  "  Theory  of  Colors,'^  says,  "  In  ex- 
amining every  appearance  of  nature,  but  especially  in  exam 
ining  an  important  and  striking  one,  we  should  not  remain  in 
one  spoU  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  insulated  &ct, 
nor  dwell  on  it  exclusively,  but  look  round  through  all  nature 
to  see  where  something  similar,  something  that  has  affinity 
to  it,  appears ;  fiir  it  is  oidy  by  combining  analogies  that  we 
gradually  arrive  at  a  whole  which  speaks  for  itself  and  re- 
quires no  forther  t^xplaitation."  Such  an  analogy  is  found 
between  sound  and  light,  and  is  in  no  way  at  variance  with 
the  idea  of  light  being  the  result  of  an  independent  moti(m 
of  the  gaseous  molecules  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  sound  is  the  result  of  vibratory  motions  or 
undulations  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  similar  to  the  undu- 
lations of  water  into  which  a  stone  or  other  substance  has 
been  thrown,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  case  they 
are  apparently  superficial,  in  the  other  known  to  be  spherical, 
diverging  equally  on  all  sides,  perpendicularly  and  laterally. 
The  effect  of  this  motion  in  the  atmosphere  is  &r  firom  being 
unifi>rm :  sound  is  undoubtedly  the  result,  but  this  result  is 
produced  in  various  degrees  of  modification  as  to  pitch  and 
tone,  and  these  degrees  have  been  ascertained  to  be  commu- 
nicated tliroug^  the  atmosphere  with  equal  velocity.  It  has 
also  been  ascertained,  that  a  musical  note  produced  by  this 
pulsatory  motion  in  the  atmosphere^  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  other  sounds  called  harmonies,  in  a  manner  quite  percep- 
tiUe  to  a  fine  ear ;  and  that  this  accompaniment  bears  the 
same  mathematical  relation  to  the  original  note  that  the 
three  primary  elements  of  color  bear  to  each  oi  their  constit- 
uents. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown,  that  no  refracting  power  is 
ci^>able  of  perfectly  separating  the  three  colors  now  univer- 
sally acknowlsdged  to  be  the  primary  elements  of  chromatics ; 
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for  however  bright  they  may  be  made  to  a{^ar  in  the  solar 
qiectnim,  they  stiU  have  iDdividually  aa  admixture  of  one  of 
the  other  two.  We  are  thus 'made  aware  that  not  only  do 
the  elements  of  sound  agree  in  number  with  those  of  color, 
but  also  ia  their  aflSnities,  and  they  also  have,  in  their  effects 
upon  the  senses  to  which  they  are  respectively  addressed,  the 
most  perfect  analogy. 

The  more  we  investigate  the  operations  of  nature,  the 
more  we  become. convinced  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  the  phenomena  that  are  daily  attracting  our  attention 
are  performed.  I^  therefore,  we  can  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena of  light  and  color  as  satisfactorily  by  the  means  ]piown 
to  exist,  as  by  supposing  the  necessity  of  material  particles, 
or  an  ethereal  fluid,  to  assist  these  ;  the  subject  is  simplified, 
and  so  far  agrees  with  the  facts  which  philoscq^y  has  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  ^owledge. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  that  the  dyer  in  order 
to  understand  the  nature  of  his  business,  and  to  give  the  best 
possible  effects  to  the  various  colors  he  produces,  should  be 
acjuainied  with  the  laws  of  light  in  rdation  to  colors. 
But,  were  he  to  take  this  alone  as  his  guide,  he  would  find 
that  in  attempting  to  realize  the  results  of  the  preceding 
theories  by  mixing  his  colors  accordingly,  in  some  instances 
be  would  not  succeed;  as  for  instance,  were  he  attempting 
to  produce  a  white  by  immersing  the  goods  in  a  mixture  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  colors,  he  would  get  a  brown — ^but  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  law  above  described,  and,  in  fact,  the 
practice  of  producing  white  by  the  combining  the  three  colors 
is  had  recourse  to  every  day  by  the  practical  bleacher  and 
dyer.  All  goods  coming  £rom  the  bleaching  process,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  nature  of  the  |Mrocess  has  been,  have  always  a 
brownish  yellow  tinge !  to  cotton  goods  a  little  indigo  or 
cobalt  blue  is  added,  and  the  result  is,  a  much  purer  white : 
to  silk,  which  has  more  of  the  yellow  tinge  than  cotton,  a  Httle 
Prussian  blue  and  cochineal  pink ;  or  what  is  more  common, 
a  little  archil,  which  gives  a  violet  color,  is  added ;  the  quan- 
tity varying  according  to  the  depth  of  yellow — the  result  is  a 
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beautiful  white.*  The  necessity  of  having  a  pure  white 
upon  goods  before  being  dyed,  and  the  best  means-  of  obtain- 
ing this,  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Bleaching.! 

The  scientific  theories  of  light  and  color  having  been  illus- 
trated, we  may  appropriately  ofier  a  few  observations  on  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  color  and  sound. 

It  is  well  knoTM  that  a  remarkable  conformity  exists  be- 
tween the  science  of  color  and  that  of  sound,  in  their  funda 
mental  principles,  as  weU  as  in  their  effects.  We  shall  prob- 
ably best  lead  the  reader  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the 
former  by  tracing  this  analogy,  the  more  especially  as  the 
science  of  music  is  much  more  generally  understood.  This 
analogy  will  help  to  show,  that  the  laws  which  govern  color 
are  as  irrefiragable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cls  practically 
necessary  to  the  colorist  in  arty  manufacture^  or  decoration^ 
as  those  which  govern  sound  are  to  the  musician. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  music,  diat  there 
are  three  fundamental  notes,  viz.,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of 
the  scale,  represented  in  the  natural  key  of  C  major,  by  the 
letters  C,  E,  and  G.  These  notes,  when  sounded  together, 
produce  the  common  chord,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all 
harmony  in  musical  composition.  So  it  is  in  chromatics, — 
there  are  likewise  only  three  fundamental  colors, — ^blue,  red, 
and  yellow,  forming  the  triad  from  which  arises  all  harmony 
in  painting. 

By  the  combination  of  any  two  of  these  primary  colors,  a 
secondary  color  of  a  distinct  kind  is  produced ;  and  as  only 


•  In  Syme'fl  Nomenclature  of  Colon,  there  are  no  fewer  than  dght  different 
tints  of  white  enumerated ;  and  although  the  terms  reddish  white,  dec,  are  rather 
anomalous,  yet  there  seems  no  other  way  of  denominating  the  lightest  tints  of 
colors.  For  instance,  when  the  lightest  tint  of  any  <color  is  placed  beside  the  most 
intense,  it  will  appear  to  the  eye  a  pure  white ;  but  when  placed  beside  the  purest 
white,  the  color  will  appear  with  which  it  is  tinged.  Still  it  should  be  understood, 
that  if  it  be  a  single  shiide  beyond  the  first  remove  or  gradation  from  pure  white, 
its  name  must  be  altered  to  a  light  tint  of  the  color  with  which  it  is  tinged. 

The  only  white  which  is  generaUy  understood  or  used  besides  the  purest  tint, 
is  French  white,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  lightest  tint  of  purple,  and  is 
of  all  cobrs  the  most  delicate  and  aeriaL 

t  See  Bleaching,  Part  il ;  see  also  chapter  II. Part  iii.,  article,  Pwily  tf  Water, 
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one  absolutely  distinct  denomination  of  color  can  arise  froia  a 
combination  of  the  three  primaries,  the  fiill  ilumber  of  really 
distinct  colors  is  seven,  corresponding  to  the  seven  notes  in 
the  complete  scale  of  the  musician.  Each  of  these  colors  is 
capable  of  forming  an  archeus  or  key  for  an  arrangement,  to 
which  all  the  other  colors  introduced  must'refer  subordinately. 
This  reference  and  subordination  to  one  particular  color,  as  is 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  key-note  in  musical  composition, 
gives  a  character  to  the  whole.   , 

This  characteristic  of  an  arrangement  of  color  is  generally 
called  its  tone ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  term  is  more  ap* 
plicable  to  individual  hues,  as  it  is  in  music  to  voices  eipd  in- 
struments alone.  Yet,  to  avoid  obscurity,  we  shall  continue 
to  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  applied  to 
coloring. 

From  the  three  primary  colors,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown, 
arise  an  infinite  variety  of  hues,  tints,  and  shades ;  so  that  the 
dyer  or  cotorist,  like  the  musician,  notwithstanding  the  limits 
ed  number  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  his  art,  has  ample 
sc&pe  for  the  production  of  originality  and  beauty  in  the  vari- 
ous combinations  and  arrangements  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  three  homogeneous  colors,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  have 
been  proved  by  Field,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  to  be 
in  numerical  proportional  power  as  follows — ^yellow  three,  red 
five,  and  blue  eight. 

When  these  three  colors  are  reflected  from  any  opaque 
body  in  those  proportions,  white  is  produced.  They  are  then 
in  an  active  state,  but  each  is  neutralized  by  the  relative  effect 
that  the  others  have  upon  it.  When  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
same  proportions,  they  are  in  a  passive  state,  and  black  is  the 
result  When  transmitted  through  any  transparent  body,  the 
eflfect  is  the  same ;  but  in  the  first  case  they  are  material  or 
inherent,  and  in  the  second  impalpable  or  transient.  Color, 
therefore,  depends  entirely  on  the  reflective  or  refractive 
power  of  bodies^  as  the  transmission  or  reflection  of  sound 
does  upon  their  vibratory  powers. 

From  the  combination  of  the  primary  colors  the  secondary 
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arise,  and  are  oraiige,  which  is  composed  of  yellow  apd  red, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  and  five ;  purple,  which  is  composed 
of  red  and  blue,  in  the  proportion  of  five  and  eight;  and 
green,  composed  of  yellow  and  blue,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
and  eight.  These  are  called  the  accidental  or  contrasting 
colors  to  the  primaries,  with  which  they  produce  harmony  in 
opposition,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  b  efifected  in 
music  by  accompaniment;  the  orange  with  the  blue,  the  pur- 
ple with  the  yellow,  and  the  green  with  the  red.  These 
colors,  therefore,  neutralize  each  other  at  sixteen. 

This  neutralizing  or  compensating  power  is  the  foundation 
of  all  agreement  and  harmony  amongst  colors,  and  upon  it 
depends  also  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  every  composition. 

From  the  combination  of  these  secondaries  arise  the  ter- 
tiaries,  which  are  also  three  in  number,  as  follow :  olive,  from 
the  mixture  of  the  purple  and  green,  citron,  from  the  mixture 
of  the  green  and  orange,  and  russet,  from  the  mixture  of  the 
orange  and  purple.  These  three  colors,  however,  like  the 
compounds  produced  by  their  admixture,  may  be  reckoned 
under  the  general  denomination  of  neutral  hues,  as  they  are 
all  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  same  ingredients ;  the  three 
primaries,  which  always,  less  or  more,  neutraUze  each  other 
intriunity.  The  most  neutral  of  them  all  being  grey,  and 
the  mean  between  black  and  white,  as  any  of  the  secondaries 
are  between  two  of  the  primaries,  it  may  appropriately  be 
termed  the  seventh  color.  These  tertiaries,  however,  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  secondaries  that  the  secondaries  do 
to  the  primaries — olive  to  orange,  citron  to  purple,  and  russet 
to  green ;  and  their  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  saine 
accordance,  and  neutralizing  each  other  integrally  as  32. 

Out  of  the  tertiaries  arise  a  series  of  other  colors,  such  as 
brown,  marone,  slate,  &c.,  in  an  incalculable  gradation,  until 
they  arrive  at  a  perfect  neutrality  in.  black.  To  all  these  the 
same  rules  of  contrast  are  equally  appUcable. 

Besides  this  relation  of  contrast  in  opposition,  colors  have  a 
relation  in  series,  which  is  their  melody.  This. melody,  or 
harmony  of  succession,  is  found  in  all  the  natural  phenomena 
of  color.    Each  color  on  the  prismatic 'spectrum,  and  in  the 
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lainbowi  is  mdodized  by  the  twe  compounds  which  it  fonns 
with  the  other  two  primaries*  For  iDstance,  the  yellow  is 
melodized  by  the  orange  on  the  one  side,  and  the  green  on  the 
other ;  the  Uue  by  the  green  and  purple,  and  the  red  by  the 
psirple  and  orange.  Field,  in  his  excellent  Essay  on  the 
Analogy  and  Harmony  of  Colors,  has  shown  these  coinci- 
dences by  a  diagram,  in  which  he  has  accommodated  the 
chromatic  scale  of  the  cohrist  to  the  diatonic  series  of  the 
mtisicianj  showing  that  the  concords  and  discords  are  also 
singularly  coincident  It  is,  however,  too  complex  for  a  work 
of  this  kind ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by  giving 
one  c{  the  three  clefs  only,  as  in  the  following  example: — 


We  cannot  c<mclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  notic* 
ing  a  striking  coincidence  between  color  and  sound,  which 
seems  to  render  the  analogy  perfect  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  phenomencm  discovered  by  Buffon,  of  the  acciden- 
tal color  which  appears  with  any  given  color,  and  that  such 
aoddeatal  or  compensating  color  makes  up  the  haxmonious 
triad  or  concord.  This  is  precisely  the  case  when  any  given 
note  is  sounded  on  an  instrument  It  is  always  accompanied, 
or  immediately  succeed^,  by  those  which  form  a  chord,  and 
are  termed  m  music  the  harmonics.  This  phenomenon  in 
acoustics,  we  believe,  is  most  perceptible  in  the  sound  of  a  bell 
in  successicm,  and  in  accompaniment  on  the  string  of  the 
vidoncello. 
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We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  supposed  to  take  place  in  nature, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  colors  presented  to  us  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  which  will  greatly  aid  us  in  describing  the  arti 
ficial  means  of  imitating  nature  in  these  colors,  although  as 
yet  there  is  comparatively  little  known  concerning  the  nature 
of  these  changes.  For  a  long  time,  chemists  considered  iron 
to  be  the  coloring  principle  of  all  animals  and  vegetables, 
being  almost  imiversaUy  diffused,  and  capable  of  assuming  a 
variety  of  colors,  either  as  oxides  or  solutions ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  demonstrated  that  the  iron  present  in  any  vegeta- 
ble, even  in  those  where  it  existed  most  abundantly,  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  produce  the  splendid  colors  which  vege- 
tables assume.  Several  other  hypotheses  were  prqiosed  to 
account  for  the  colors  of  vegetables ;  but  these  hypotheses, 
not  being  founded  upon  inquiry  and  proof,  died  at  their  birth. 
It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  the  4rue  method  of  as- 
certaining the  nature  and  cause  of  vegetable  colors  has  been 
adopted ;  that  is,  by  the  ultimate  analysis  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  all  the  stages  of  existence ;  and  since  then,  a  num- 
ber of  important  &cts  have  been  made  known  respecting  this 
interesting  subject,  and  new  ones  are  daily  being  added ;  and 
we  hope  that  these  discoveries  maybe  speedily  made  available 
by  the  practical  man. 

The  principal  elements  of  vegetable  substances  are,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen :  the  last  exists  in  such  a 
minute  quantity,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  scarcely  apprecia- 
ble ;  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  department  of  chemistry,  it  is  never  absent 
There  is  also  a  variety  of  earthy  substances  in  vegetables, 
such  as  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  &c, ;  but,  all  these 
never  exist  in  one  vegetable — some  of  them  seem  indispensa- 
ble for  the  existence  of  a  plant ;  but  they  differ  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The 
three  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  enter,  very 
abundantly  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  forming  from 
96  to  99  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that 
all  vegetables  are  alike  in  their  chemical  properties— they  may 
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be  as  varied  as  those  substances  which  constitute  the  mineral 
kingdom.  This  depends  upon  a  well-known  law  in  chemis- 
try, termed  the  law  of  definite  proportions;  that  is,  every 
compound  substance  has  a  particular  ^number  of  elements, 
and  a  definite  number  of  each  element.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  composition  of  a  few  compounds  which  consti- 
tute a  great  mass  of  all  vegetables,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Woody  fibrCi 

.       .       15 

10 

10 

Ghim, 

.       .       13 

11 

11 

Stuch, 

.       .       13 

10 

10 

Sugar, 

.       .       13 

11 

11 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  how  little  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  entire  diflerent  compound.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  that  gum  and  sugar  are  the  same :  this  appears  an 
exception  to  the  law  above  described.  Those  bodies  which 
have  their  elements  in  the  same  proportion,  are  termed  iso- 
meric (see  Tartaric  Acid),  signifying  eqtud  parts.  The  dis- 
covery of  bodies  having  the  ^ame  number  of  elements,  and 
dii9ering  in  their  chemical  properties,  excited  much  interest 
among  chemists^  and  hza  led  to  much  careful  study  and 
investigation,  and  the  result  has  been  rather  unfavorable  to 
the  doctrine  of  isomerism :  they  are  substances  which  the 
French  would  designate  the  same  with  a  difference — ^the  dif- 
ference is  supposed  to  be  in  the  numerical  arrangement  of  the 
elements.  As  for  example,  hydrogen  and  carbon  will  com- 
bine in  the  proportion  of  two  and  two,  four  and  four,  and 
eight  and  eight,  forming  three  substances,  difiering  consider- 
ably in  chemical  properties,  although  the.  elements  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  proportion ;  but,  interesting  as  this  subject 
is,  we  cannot  in  the  mean  time  enter  into  any  lengthened  de- 
tails— ^it  shows  us,  however,  the  extensive  means  employed  by 
nature  for  giving  variety  of  substances.  Another  thing  to  be 
obe^ved  from  the  above  table  is,  that  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen in  each  of  these  compounds  are  in  the  same  proportion, 
or  in  that  relative  proportion  in  which  they  unite  to  form 
water.    Now,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  to  carbon,  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  form  water,  the  resulting  compounds  are  of  a 
saccharine  or  mucilaginous  character. 

When  vegetable  compounds  have  hydrogen  united  to  car- 
bon without  oxygen,  or  when  there  is  less  of  that  element 
than  would  be  required  to  convert  the  hydrogen  into  waters 
the  resulting  compounds  are  generally  oily,  resinous,  or  alco- 
holic. A  table  of  the  composition  of  a  few  of  these  sub- 
stances will  illustrate  this : — 


Caii)on. 

•Hydrogen. 

Oxy( 

Oil  of  turpeDtine, 

10 

8 

Oil  of  potatoes, 

5 

6 

1 

Oil  of  doves. 

S3 

14 

5 

Resin  of  gambqge, 

,       .       90 

14 

5 

Caoutchouc,^ 

4 

4 

Bees*  wax, 

.       37 

39 

2 

Pyioiilic  spirit, 

3 

4 

3 

Alcohol,        .       . 

3 

3 

1 

When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  united  to  carbon  is  in 
greater  quantity  than  the  hydrogen,  or  when  none  of  this  ele- 
ment is  present,  the  resulting  compounds  have  generally  an 
acid  character:  ^een  fruits  are  in  this  state^  which  gives 
them  the  sour  taste,  and  makes  them  deleterious  to  health, 
either  by  giving  too  much  acid  to  the  stomach,  or  the  acid 
being  of  a  direct  poisonous  nature ;  but  as  the  fruit  ripens,  it 
takes  in  or  assimilates  more  hydrogen,  and  the  acid,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  acid,  is  converted  into  a  saccharine  com- 
pound. The  following  table  will  show  the  composition  of  a 
few  of  the  most  common  acids  found  in  vegetables : — 


Csrban. 

Oxygen. 

Hydroien. 

Acetic  add  (Tinegar),      . 

4 

3 

3 

Tartaric  add, 

.    4 

5 

3 

Citric  add  (lemon  juin), 

4 

4 

3 

Gallic  add, 

.    7 

5 

3 

Tannic  add,    . 

.      18 

IS 

8 

There  axe  also  a  number  of  vegetable  alkalies  which  are 
found  united  to  acids  in  plants,  which,  however,  need  not  be 
specially  noticed  here,  further  than  that  they  almost  all  con* 
tain  nitrogen  as  an  ingredient    There  cure  other  substances  in 
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which  nitrogen  enteiB  into  their  composition,  and  Tvliich  are 
useful  in  the  production  of  colors  by  art,  but  which  will  be 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  principal  vegetable  compounds,  we  shall  now  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  their  assuming  certain  colors,  and  the  effects 
which  acids  have  upon  these  colors. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  we  mentioned  that 
cdor  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  operation  of  the  (Ktive  and 
passive  principles  of  light ;  but  it  may  also  be  stated,  that  this 
result  depends  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  particular 
substance ;  hence,  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  vegetable  col- 
ors becomes  a  chemical  one ;  and,  fr<»n  chemical  laws  these 
colors  must  have  a  definite  constitutifm ;  and  when  any  change 
of  color  takes  place,  there  must  also  be  a  change  of  chemical 
constitution*  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  or  rather,  in  collec- 
ting the  inquiries  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  begin  with  the  paramount  color  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  namely,  green. 

Green  is  well  known  to  be  a  compound  color,  produced  \)y 
yellow  and  blue,  and  is  always  induced  upon  clodi  by  dyeing 
it  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  It  is  not  always  the  yel- 
low that  is  dyed  first,  according  to  the  description  in  chemical 
books ;  but  sometimes  the  blue,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dyeing  agent,  which  will  be  explained  dn  its  proper  place. 
Speaking  of  vegetaUe  green,  Berthollet  says,  ^^the  green  of 
plants  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  a  homogeneous  substance, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  greater  number  of  hues  which  exist 
in  nature.  This  color  owes,  then,  its  origin  sometimes  to  sim- 
ple rays,  and  sometimes  to  the  union  of  different  rays ;  and 
some  other  colors  are  in  the  same  predicament.  Were  the 
green  of  plants  due  to  two  substances,  one  of  which  is  yellow 
and  the  other  blue,  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  we  could  not 
separate  them,  or  at  least  change  their  proportions  by  some 
solvent.'*  This  idea  of  BerthoHet,  that  the  green  of  plants  is 
a  distinct  substance,  existing  in  the  plant,  has  been  since  veri* 
fied.  It  is  obtained  by  bruising  green  leaves  into  a  pulp  wilh 
water,  pressing  out  all  the  liquid,  and  boiling  the  d^  pulp  in 
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alcohol :  when  the  alcohol  ia  evaporated,  there  remaioo  a  deep 
green  matter,  which,  by  digesting  in  water,  dissolves,  and  frees 
it  from  a  little  brown  coloring  matter,  with  which  it  was  mixed 
This  substance  has  been  named  chiarophj/UUe.  The  forma- 
tion of  chlorophyllite  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  action 
of  the  solar  rays.  "  It  is  known  that  the  function  of  the  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants  is  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  light  and  moisture,  to  appropriate  its  carbon. 
These  processes  are  continually  in  operation :  they  conunence 
with  the  formation  of  the  leaves,  and  do  not  cease  with  their 
perfect  development."  But  when  light  is  absent,  or,  during 
the  night,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  does  not  pro- 
ceed ;  nay,  carbonic  acid  is  emitted)  and  oxygen  gas  absorbed : 
it  is  evident  then  that  a  plant  kept  always  excluded  frwn 
the  lights  must  have  a  difference  in  its  composition*  "  No 
one  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  difference  between  vege- 
tables thriving  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  light,  and  those  which 
grow  in  obscure  situations,  or  which  are  entirely  deprived  of 
its  agency :  the  former  are  of  brilliant  tints ;  the  latter  dingy 
and  white.*  Numerous  familiar  instances  might  be  cited,  es- 
pecially among  our  esculent  vegetables :  the  shoots  of  a  potato 
produced  in  a  dark  cellar  are  white,  straggling,  and  differently 
formed  from  those  which  the  plant  exhibits  under  its  usual 
circumstances  of  growth.  Celery  is  cultivated  for  the  table  by 
carefully  excluding  the  influence  of  the  light  upon  its  stem: 
this  is  effected  by  heaping  the  soil  upon  it,  so  as  entirely  to 
screen  it  from  the  solar  rays ;  but  if  suffered  to  grow  in  the 


*  Accoiding  to  (roethe,  the  eye  owes  its  existence  to  light,  which  calls  forth,  as 
it  were,  a  sense  that  is  akin  to  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  dormant  light  re- 
sides in  the  eye,  which  may  be  excited  from  within  or  without  Goethe  obsenres, 
"In  darkness,  we  can,  by  an  effort  of  our  imagination,  call  up  the  brightest  ima- 
ges; in  dreams,  objects  appear  to  us  as  in  broad  daylight;  awake,  the  slightest  ex- 
ternal action  of  light  is  perceptible,  and  if  the  organ  suffers  an  actual  shock,  light 
and  colors  sprifig  forth."  - 

He  likewise  clearly  shows  that  color  is  a  law  of  nature  in  relation  with  the  sense 
of  sight,  as  well  as  an  elementary  phenomenon,  which,  "like  all  others,  exhibits 
itself  by  separation  and  contrast,  by  commixture  and  union,  by  augmentation  and 
neotniizatbn,  and  by  commuuKation  and  dissolution."  Under  these  general  tanM, 
the  nature  of  color  is  fiilly  comprehended. 
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oidinarj  way,  it  soon  alters  its  aspect,  throws  out  abundant 
dioots  and  leaves,  and,  instead  of  remaining  white  and  of  lit- 
tle taste,  acquires  a  deep  green  col<Mr,  and  a  peculi^ly  bitter 
and  nauseous  flavor.  The  heart  of  the  common  cabbage  is 
another  illustration,  and  the  rosy-colored  aspect  of  the  sides  of 
fruit  is  referable  to  the  same  cause.  Changes  yet  more  re- 
markable have  been  discoyered  in  plants  vegetating  ^itirely 
out  of  the  access  of  light  In  visiting  a  coal-pit,  Professor 
Robinson  found  a  plant  with  a  large  white  foUage,  the  form 
and  appearance  of  which  were  quite  new  to  him ;  it  was  left 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  when  the  subterranean  leaves  died 
away,  and  common  tansy  sprung  from  the  roots."* 

From  these  &cts  we  see  that  the  green  color  of  vegetables 
19  owing  to  a  peculiar  approximate  element  existing  in  the 
vegetable,  not  invariably,  nor  altogether  essential  to  the  plant, 
but  depending  upon  circumstances;  these  circumstances,  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  best  for  the  health  and  existence  of 
the  plant.  This  color  differs  from  the  other  colors  of  vegeta- 
bles in  the  time  of  its  appearing.  Flowers  of  plants  do  not 
appear  till  the  plant  has  reached  a  certain  state  of  maturity ; 
but  whenever  a  plant  rises  above  the  soil,  it  immediately  her 
gins  to  assume  the  green  hue,  and  this  hue  is  continued  till 
the  object  of  the  leaves  is  completed.  When  a  chemical 
change  takes  place,  the  green  passes  away,  and  another  color, 
reddisb-yeUow,  takes  its  place.  These  changes  are  effected 
in  difletent  degrees,  and  m  difierent  lengths  of  time,  just  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  have  the  property  of  abeoifoiog  oxygen 
gas.  Those  leaves  which  continue  longest  green  absorb 
oxygen  slowest  The  leaves  of  the  holly  will  only  absorb  a 
sinall  fraction  of  oxygen,  in  the  same  time  that  the  leaves  of 
the  poplar  and  beech  will  absorb  eight  or  lune  times  their 
bulk.  These  last  are  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  the  color  of  their  leaves  changes.  That  leaves 
do  absorb  oxygen  gas  when  they  change  color  at  autumn, 
and  thai  it  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  this  gas,  may  be 

♦  (See  Appendix,  alklei  Golsr,  itt  vi^fiMiee  on  Okior*^ 
iZAght. 
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verified  oy  placing  some  green  leaves  of  the  poplar,  the  be6ch, 
and  the  holly,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  drying 
them  dioroughly,  keeping  them  excluded  from  light ;  when 
taken  out,  wet  them  with  water,  and  place  them  immediately 
under  a  glass  globe,  full  of  oxygen  gas,  they  will  change 
color ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  will  change  color  just 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  absorbs.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  absorption  is  the  formation  of  an  acid.  This 
acid  changes  the  chlorophyllite,  or  green  principle,  from  g^een 
to  yellow,  and  then  to  a  reddish  hue.  If  we  treat  green 
leaves  with  an  acid,  the  same  changes  of  color  take  place, 
and  if  we  macerate  a  red  leaf  in  potash  it  becomes  green. 

The  various  and  beautiful  colors  of  flowers  are  produced 
by  a  somewhat  different  process  from  that  of  the  green  of  the 
leaves,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  appear  until  the  plant  has  at- 
tained a  certain  state  of  maturity,  'f  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
being  fully  developed,  they  take  in  more  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
the  plant.  This  extra  nourishment  takes  a  new  direction ;  a 
peculiar  transformation  takes  place;  new  compounds  are 
formed^  which  frimish  constituents  of  the  blossoms,  fruit,  and 


It  is  very  probable  thai  all  the  colors  of  flowers  depend 
upon  only  a  few  approximate  elements  formed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, in  the  maimer  already  described,  and  that  their  various 
hues  are  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  acids  affecting 
more  or  less  this  coloring  substance.  This  is  the  most  prob- 
able hypothesis  that  has  been  formed,  and  with  which  we 
must  rest  satisfied  till  more  accurate  experiments  verify  its 
truth,  or  give  us  a  better.  The  following  summaiy  of  exper- 
iments will  give  some  idea  of  the  views  held  upon  this  sub- 
ject : — ''  The  expressed  juice  of  most  red  flowers  is  blue ; 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  coloring  matter  in  the  flower  ib 
reddened  by  an  acid,  which  makes  it  escape  when  the  juice 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  videt  is  well  known  to  be  colored 
by  a  blue  matter,  which  acids  change  to  red ;  and  alkalies 

•  Lkibig'fl  Agiieultand  Chonutiy. 
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and  their  carbonates,  first  to  green,  and  then  to  yellow.  The 
coloring  matter  of  the  violet  exists  in  the  petals  of  red  clover, 
the  red  tips  of  the  common  daisy  of  the  field,  of  the  blue 
hjracinth,  the  hollyhock,  lavender,  in  the  inner  leaves  of  the 
artichoke,  and  numerous  other  flowers.  The  same  substance 
made  red  by  an  acid,  colors  the  skin  of  several  kinds  of 
plums ;  probably,  also,  gives  the  red  color  to  the  petals  of  the 
scarlet  geranium,  and  of  the  pomegranate  tree.  The  leaves 
of  the  red  cabbage,  and  the  rind  of  the  long  radish,  are  also 
colored  by  this  principle.  It  is  remarkable  that  these,  on  be- 
ing merely  bruised,  become  blue,  and^  give  a  blue  infusion 
with  water.  It  is  probable  that  the  reddening  <  acid  in  these 
cases  is  the  carbonic,  which,  on  the  rupture  of  the  vessel 
which  encloses  it,  (being  a  gas,)  escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  petals  of  the  red  ^^  be  triturated  with  a  little  water 
and  chalk,  a  blue  liquid  is  obtained.  Alkalies  render  this 
blue  liquid  green,  and  acids  restore  its  red  color."* 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the  coloring 
matter  of  flowers  to  cloth,  but  without  success.  In  general, 
they  are  so  fugitive,  as  to  change  the  moment  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  those  of  them  which 
can  be  extracted,  have  no  affinity  for  the  cloth.  If  a  third 
substance  be  used  to  give  this  aflSnity,  it  destroys  the  original 
color  of -the  vegetable.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  veg- 
etable coloring  matter ;  for,  if  we  except  indigo,  there  is 
scarcely  another  substance  which  is  capable  of  imparting  its 
own  color  to  cloth.  Again,  the  coloring  matter  of  flowers  is 
very  Umited  in  its  changing  hues  by  artificial  means.  Acids 
change  it  to  red,  and  alkalies  to  green,  but  these  substances, 
though  they  thus  act  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  vegetables, 
cannot  serve  as  bonds  of  union  between  the  color  and  the 
cloth  with  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess  the  property 
of  combining.  The  substances  which  act  the  part  of  inter- 
media to  the  vegetable  colormg  matters  used  in  dyeing,  do 
not  aflkct  or  combine  with  the  colormg  substances.  ThiN 
property  of  combining  with  mordants,  no  doubt  depends  upon 

•  (See  Appendix,  article  Expertnunit  and  OftMrM<iofw  on  Light, 
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the  chemical  compoeitioii  of  the  color,  and  the  efiects  pro- 
duced by  these  colors  being  in  union  with  other  substances 
which  combine  with  the  mordant  upon  the  cloth.  These 
substances  are  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  so  far  as  our  ob- 
servations extend,  it  is  to  .Uie  presence  of  one  of  these  Ihat 
most  dyewoods  owe  their  dyeing  properties.  At  all  events,  the 
great  variety  of  hues  which  they  .are  capable  of  imparting  to 
goods  when  oomUned  with  the.  oxides  of  the  metals,  are  de- 
pekident  upon  these  principles. 

We  are  now  about  entering  a  field  which  is  yet  qpacious, 
offering  an  ample  harvest  for  the  practical  man  who  may 
combine  a  little  science  with  his  practice. 


CHAPTER   in. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  COLORING  SUBSTANCES, 

WITH  THEIR  ORIGIN,  USES,  AND  PRINCIPAL 

CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS,  &c. 

PmetfcalobwrvatioiH  on  lichens— Anotta— Archil — ^Barwood— Bark  (Quercitron) 
— Benin  of  AYigni»-~Bnml-wood---Camwood'---Oixsiine,  and  the  VKOOfOB 
pioeeasee  of  Hanuftcturing  ilr-<2azthami]s  (Safflower)— Cateehuo--Cochineal, 
audita  Coloring  prindple—Chidbear— Fustic— Gaiancine—Heniatine-^Indigo, 
and  its  Hanufacture— Mistaken  notions  of  Dr.  Ur6  on  this  sabject— Kennes— 
Lac,  Lac  Dye—  Lake»-*Red  Lakes— Cazminaled  Lakee^Kadder  Lake»— Bnoil- 
WQod  Lakes— TeUow.Lake»—Litmiie—Logwood*->Haddea^--Madder  Purple^ 
Madder  Red— Madder  Ortnge— Madder  Yellow— Madder  BroiwA— Brands  of 
Casks,  and  Adulteration  of  Madder  bj  Mineral  and  Vegetable  substances— On 
the  determination  of  the  Coloring  power  bj  the  Colorimeter,  Dyeing,  Ac. — ^Ni- 
oangUA-wood — Peachwood — Queralron — Redwood  <—  Safflower —  Sandal,  or 
Had  Sanndem-wood—Sapan-wood— Sumach— Tnrmeiic—Tonisole—Weld^ 
Woad— ^Cztrscting  Ccdoring  Matter  from  Dyewoods. 

h<  cxrHer  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  effects  produced  by 
tb'i  s^bcmnces  employed  in  dyeing,  their  chemical  properties 
must  be  known.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  and  the  two 
following  chapters,  present  a  summary  yiew  of  the  properties 
of  the  substances  most  commonly  used  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
[urinting ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  principles 
which  may  serve  to  explain  their  action ;  and  we  shall  so 
order  it,  that  those  persons  who  have  but  a  limited  acquaint^ 
ance  with  chemistry,  may  find  in  this  summary  the  most  use- 
&1  notions,  and  that  those  who  are  further  advanced  in  the 
speculaticxis  of  the  science  may  perceive  the  relations  con- 
necting the  particular  phenomena  to  the  general  laws  of  com- 
bination. 

According  to  the  arrangement  we  have  adopted  we  shall 
first  treat  of  animal  and  vegetable  coloring  substances; 
secondly,  of  mineral  coloring  substances ;  and  lastly,  of  adds. 
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Our  knowledge  coQceming  that  department  of  organic 
chemistry  which  embraces  the  coloring  matters,  and  other 
principles  nearly  allied  to  them,  is  of  the  most  imperfect  kind. 
Though  many  other  branches  of  organic  chemistry  have  been 
so  thoroughly  and  accurately  investigated,  that  little  or  no- 
thing remains  to  be  known  concerning  them,  this  may  be  called 
an  unexplored  field.  Most  of  the  coloring  matters  are  so  Uttle 
known,  aa  regards  even  their  most  essential  characters,  as  not 
to  allow  us  either  to  justify,  or  to  question,  the  propriety  of 
throwing  them  together  into  one  general  class ;  a  class  distin- 
guished from  those  nearly  allied  to  it  merely  by  the  (as  far  as 
we  know)  adventitious  circumstance  of  the  substances  belong- 
ing to  it,  being  endowed  with  certain  more  or  less  vivid  colors. 
Among  all  the  coloring  matters,  there  are  none,  the  study  of 
whose  properties  and  reactions  is  calculated  to  throw  more 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  whole  class,  than  those  which  are 
prepared,  by  an  artificial  process,  from  certain  kinds  of 
lichens,  and  on  this  account  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  carefully  examined.  It  was  the  circumstance  of  these 
substances  being  prepared  artificially  from  plants  perfectly 
devoid  of  color,  that  first  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of 
chemists,  and  led  to  a  series  of  investigations  by  which  a 
number 'eiw  highly  interesting  substances  were  brought  to 
light,  and  a  process  ehicidated  which  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
markable and  unparalleled  in  the  whole  range  of  organic 
chemistry.; 

Aobiquet  first  discovered  a  colorless  crystalizable  substance 
in  them  (orcin,)  capable  of  being  converted  by  the  jomt  action 
o(  ammonia  .and  oxygen  into  a  true  coloring  matter,  which 
contains  neither  the  original  substance,  nor  ammonia  as  such. 
This  interesting  discovery  was  followed  by  others.  The 
researches  of  Heeren  made  us  acquainted  with  a  series  of 
substances  contained  in  the  Roccella  tinctm^ioy  possessed  of 
the  same  property,  and  another  substance,  phloridzin,  was 
shown,  by  Stas,  to  bear  a  complete  analogy  to  orcin,  in  this 
respect.'  The  subsequent  labors  of  Dumas,  who  subjected 
orcin,  and  the  bodies  derived  from  it,  to  an  ieux^urate  examina- 
tion, and  of  Kane,  who  hiis  determined  the  composition  of 
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the  substances  discovered  by  Heeren,  aad  of  the  coloring 
matters  contained  in  archil  and  litmus,  seemed  to  have  si^- 
ciently  elucidated  the  subject;  Some  obscurities,  however,  in 
^  part  of  Dr.  Kane's  late  paper,  seemed  to  make  it  desirable 
that  some  of  his  results  should  be  confirmed  before  being 
finally  adopted ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Liebig, 
Edward  Schunck,  Eisq.,  of  Manchester,  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  and  performed  it  in  the  Professor's 
laboratory. 

Instead  of  the  Roccella  tinctoria^  he  employed  in  his  ex- 
periments, the  lichens  that  grow  on  the  basalt  rocks  of  the 
Yogelsberg,  in  Upp»  Hessia,  where  they  are  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  dye  from  them.  These  lichens  were 
all  crustaceous,  and  belonged  to  the  genera  Lecanora,  Urceo- 
lariaj  Variolario^  &c.  From  them  Mr.  Schunck  extracted 
the  following  substances : — 

1.  A  white,  crystaline  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  bearing  in  its  properties  great 
resemblance  to  the  substance  called  by  Heeren  Etythrin^ 
and  by  Kane  Erytkrilinj  but  difierent  in  compositi<m,  and 
giving  other  products  of  decomposition.  This  substance  he 
calls  Lecanorin, 

2.  A  crystalizable  substance  identical  in  properties  and 
composition  with  Heeren's  Pseuderythrin,  and  E^ane's  Ery- 
ihrilin. 

3.  A  &tty  substance  of  acid  properties,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  ether  and  water.* 

The  method  by  which  these  substances  were  extracted, 
and  separated  firom  one  another,  was  the  following : — 

The  lichens  were  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  then 
treated  with  ether,  in  an  apparatus  of  displacement,  until  the 


•  ThmfaOif  nManee  htm  been  exanuned  but  slightly.  It  is  solable  in  alcohol, 
Unt  iDMhiUe  in^  ether  mpd  water.  From  an  alcoholic  solution  it  b  deposited  in 
small  peaily-white  scales ;  if  the  solution  be  spontaneously  evaporated,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  small,  hard,  shining,  transparent  ciystals.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  form- 
ing soapy  solutions,  and  is  repiecipitated  by  acids.  Its  alkaline  solutions  do  not 
beeome  oolorad  when  exposed  to  the  air.    |t  cannot  be  melted  without  being  do- 
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ether  diseolved  nothing  more.  The  ethereal  extract,  which 
had  aoquired  a  green  tmge  from  chlorophyl  in  solution,  was 
distilled  ofi^  leaviag  as  a  residue  a  greenish  yellow  mass,  con- 
sisting, for  the  greater  part,  of  lecanorin.  This  mass  was 
brought  into  a  glass  funnel,  and  washed  with  small  quantities 
of ,  ether,  until  it  had  lost  its  green  color  in  part.  It  was 
then  treated  with  boiling  water,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  pseuderythrin,  and,  lastly,  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposited,  on  cool- 
ing, a  snow-white  crystaline  mass,  consisting  of  lacanorin  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  dark  green  ethereal  fluid  obtained  by 
washing  die  impure  lecanorin,  contained,  besides  lecanorin, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  pseuderythrin  which  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  ether.  The  fluid  was  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residual  mass  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  de- 
posited, on  cooling,  a  mass  of  shining  plates  and  needles  of 
pseuderythrin,  which  was  purified  by  recrystalization.  More 
of  this  substance  was  obtained  by  treating  the  lichens,  which 
had  been  exhausted  with  ether,  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
filtering  rapidly.  The  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and  the  resi- 
due treated  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolved  all  the  pseu- 
derythrin, and  deposited  it  on  cooling.  The  mass  left  undis- 
solved was  washed  with  ether,  which  dissolved  all  the  chloro- 
phyl, and  left  behind  the  fatty  substance  mentioned  above, 
which  was  purified  by  redissolving  in  akohoL 

A  more  minute  description  of  the  properties  of  these  several 
bodies  will  now  be  given. 

Lecatwrin. — This  substance,  when  pure,  is  perfectly  white. 
If  prepared  in  the  manner  described  above,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  mass,  composed  of  acicular  needles.  When 
its  solutions  are  slowly  evaporated,  it  crystalizes  in  silky 
needles  grouped  together  in  star-shaped  masses.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  soluble  easily  in  alcdiol  and  ether. 
Its  solutions  redden  litmus  paper.  It  is  soluUe  in  alkaline 
liquors,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  acids,  pro- 
vided the  solutions  be  not  boiled,  and  be  not  left  to  Mand  too 
loag.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  weak  acids,  with  the  exception  of 
acetic  acid.    Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  ultimately  into 
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ondic  acid.  It  combines  with  metallic  oxides  by  double  de- 
composition. Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  melts,  emits  a  dense 
vapor,  and  bums  oSy  leaving  but  little  carbonaceous  residue. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  it  melts,  and,  under 
violent  ebullition,  gives  off  a  dense  vapor,  which  condenses 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  into  a  thick  Uquid,  which  after 
some  time  soUdifies,  forming  a  crystaline  mass.  The- nature 
of  this  sublimate  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  action  of  the  alkaUes  on  this  substance,  is,  of  course, 
the  most  intcl^esting  point  connected  with  its  history.  A  sola* 
tion  of  lecanorin  in  ammonia,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ac- 
quires, after  some  time,  a  beautiful  deep  purple  color :  from 
this  solution  acids  precipitate  a  red  coloring  matter.  A  solu- 
tion in  potash,  under  the  same  circumstances,  becomes  of  a 
deep  red  color.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
lecanorin  was  immediately  converted  into  the  red  coloring 
matter,  or  whether  it  passed  first  into  any  intermediate  state, 
which  was  not  improbable,  Mr.  Schunck  dissolved  some  of 
the  substance  in  ammonia,  excluding  the  solution  from  con- 
tact with  the  air.  After  a  lapse  of  some  hours,  the  solution, 
though  perfectly  colorless,  was  found  no  longer  to  contain 
any  lecanorin;  for  acids  instead  of  producing  a  thick  gelatin- 
ous, or  flocuknt,  precipitate,  as  they  do  when  applied  imme- 
diately after  the  solution  has  been  effected,  merely  caused  a 
brisk  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid,  plainly  showing  that  the 
substance  had  been  completely  decomposed  without  a  color- 
ing matter  having  been  formed.  The  same  effect  was  brought 
about  instantaneously  when  the  solution  was  boiled.  In 
order  to  observe  the  process  more  clearly,  he  dissolved  a  quan- 
tity of  lecanorin  in  baryta  water  in  the  cold.  The  solution 
on  being  boiled,  or  allowed  to  stand,  deposited  a  great  mass 
of  pure  carbonate  of  baryta  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid :  on  slow  evaporation,  it  yielded  large  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  substance  which  possessed  characters  in  every 
respect  identical  with  those  of  orein.  It  had  an  extremely 
sweet  taste,  was  capable  of  being  volatilized  without  change^ 
and  without  leaving  any  residue ;  gave  a  deep  blue  color  when 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  struck  a  blood- 

6 
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red  color  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  a  solution  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  Lecanorin  thus  is  converted,  by  the  action 
of  alkalies,  into  orcin  and  carbonic  acid,  in  the  first  instance, 
this  decomposition  always  preceding  the  formation  of  coloring 
matters.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  the  carbo- 
nated alkalies,  by  long  boiling  with  water,  and  by  dry  distil- 
lation, the  heavy  vapor,  mentioned  above  as  being  produced 
by  heating  lecanorin  to  decomposition,  being  vapor  of  orcin. 

The  composition  of  lecanorin  is  expressed  by  the  formida 
Ci,  Hg  Oq.  The  results  of  the  combustions  which*Mr.  Schunck 
made  of  it,  admit  of  no  interpretation.  All  attempts  to  de- 
termine its  atomic  weight  by  means  of  combining  it  with 
metallic  oxides,  failed.  These  compounds  can  only  be  pre- 
pared by  double  decomposition;  but  the  facility  with  which 
lecanorin  is  decomposed,  when  alkalies  are  added  to  its  solu- 
tions, always  renders  the  purity  of  the  compounds  formed 
liable  to  doubt  The  compound  with  oxide  of  silver,  formed 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  leca- 
norin, and  then  precipitating  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia, though  it  changed  color  but  slightly  in  drying,  gave 
no  consistent  results.  The  compound  with  oxide  of  lead, 
formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lecanorin  with  basic  ace- 
tate of  lead,  was  so  basic,  and  its  formula  so  mmsual,  that 
Mr.  Schunck  was  led  to  suppose  that  one  or  two  atoms  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead  were  precipitated  together  with  it.  By  decom- 
posing, however,  a  weighted  quantity  of  lecanorin  with  caus- 
tic baryta,  and  determining  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  bary- 
ta formed,  very  accurate  results  were  obtained,  confirming 
the  formula  C,  H4  O4,  or  C^^  Hg  Og,  for  lecanorin.  ^  In  regard 
to  the  composition  of  orcin,  the  same  gentleman  was  induced 
to  replace  the  generally  received  formula,  fof  its  composition, 
by  a  new  one.  Dumas'  formula  for  anhydrous  orcin  is  C,, 
H7  Oj,  and  for  crystalized  orcin  C,8  H^  O,,  which  evidently 
cannot  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  formula  for  lecan-: 
orin  as  given  above.  If,  however,  the  formula  Ci,  H,  O^  be . 
taken  for  anhydrous  orcin,  and  Ci,  Hu  O,  for  crystalized 
orcin,  then  the  decomposition  which  lecanorin  undergoes  with 
alkalies,  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
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1  atom  of  anhydrous  orcin,  G,g  H,  O, 

2  atoms  of  water,  ^l  O, 
2  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  '  O,  O4 
1  atom  of  lecanorin,  C|8  H,  O^ 

Two  atoms  of  water  are  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  lecanorin  itself,  and  three  more  by  the  fluid,  to  form  from 
Ci,H,  Ojone  atom  of  orystalized  orcin,  C,,HnOy.  The 
combustions  made  of  this  substance  by  Mr.  Schunck,  agree 
perfectly  with  these  formulas,  but  Dumas'  analysis  of  the  lead 
compound  of  orcin,  do  not  coincide  ^ith  them,  unless  it  be 
supposed  that  this  compound  contains  acetate  of  lead,  either 
in  chemical  combination,  or  mechanically  mixed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  series  of  bodies  is  far  from  being  complete.  It  has 
been  shown  above,  that  the  action  of  alkalies  on  lecanorin  is 
two-fold ;  it  consists,  first,  in  abstracting  from  the  substance 
carbonic  acid,  a  process  not  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  secondly,  in  inducing,  in  contact 
with  the  sdr,  the  formation  of  coloring  matters.  The  first  ac- 
tion seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  case  of  all*  the 
bodies  nearly  allied  to  lecanorin.  Mr.  Schunck  found  the 
most  complete  analogy  in  the  case  of  Heeren's  pseudery  thrin ; 
"and  if,"  says  he,  "I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  interpretation 
of  his  statements,  his  erythrin  also  undergoes  the  same  de- 
composition as  lecanorin,  for  the  former  is  converted  into 
crylhrin-bitter,  by  the  very  same  agencies  by  which  lecanorin 
is  converted  into  orcin,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  the  same  relation 
in  regard  to  all  general  properties  between  erythrin  and  eryth- 
rin-bitter,  as  between  lecanorin  and  orcin."  This  circum- 
stance is  of  some  importance,  for,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  composition  of  such  complex  bodies 
as  the  coloring  matters  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on 
these  substances,  and  to  understand  perfectly  the  iiature  of 
the  process  by  which  they  are  produced,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  know  the  exact  substance  out  of  which  each  is  in  the 
last  instance  formed,  the  last  link  of  the  chain  which  precedes 
its  formation. 

Pseuderythrin, — For  this  substance  it  would  be  advisable 
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to  substitute  another  name,  as,  in  this  case,  the  substance  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  is  not  erythrin  but  lecanorin.  It  is 
contained  in  very  small  quantities  of  lichens  that  have  been 
examined.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  from  which 
it  orystalizes,  on  cooling,  in  shining  plates  and  needles.  If 
more  of  the  substance  is  taken  than  the  boiling  water  can 
dissolve,  the  part  left  undissolved  melts  and  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fluid  in  oily  drops,  which,  on  the  temperature 
falling  a  little  below  212,  congeal,  and  form  crystaline  masses. 
Tliis  is  a  characteristic  property  of  peeuderythrin,  and  one 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Heeren.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and^jsJso  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  gives  compounds 
with  metallic  oxides  by  double  decomposition.  When  dis- 
solved in  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives,  like  leca- 
norin, a  red  coloring  matter ;  but  its  conversion  into  the  latter 
is  much  more  slowly  effected  than  that  of  lecanorin.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  also  gives  a  crystaline  subli- 
mate, accompanied  by  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas. 
When  its  solution  in  an  alkali  is  boiled,  or  left  to  stand  some 
time,  it  imparts  carbonic  acid  to  the  alkali,  the  decomposition 
being  accomplished,  however,  with  much  more  difficulty  than 
with  lecanorin.  The  exact  nature  of  the  substance  left  in 
solution,  after  this  decomposition. 

A. 

ANOTTA. — ^This  substance  is  obtained  from  a  shrub  origi- 
nally a  native  of  South  America,  and  now  cultivated  in 
Guiana,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  termed  the 
Afiotta  tree,  or  Bixa  arellana.  It  seldom  attams  to  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  the  leaves  are  divided  by  fibres  of 
a  reddish-brown  color,  they  are  four  inches  long,  broad  at  the 
base,  and  tend  to  a  sharp  point.  The  stem  has  likewise 
fibres  which  in  Jamaica  are  converted  into  serviceable  ropes. 

"The  tree  produces  oblong  bristled  pods,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  chestnut ;  these  are  at  fi^t  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
color,  but  as  they  ripen,  change  to  a  dark-brown,  and  bursting 
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open,  idsfiaj  a  sf^ndid  ciinuKm  farina' or.  pulp,*  in  which  are 
contained  ftxmi  thirty  to  forty  seeda  wmewhat  reaembling 
raisin  stones.  As  soon  a^  they  hare  arrived  at  maturity,  these 
pods  are  gathered,  divested  of  their  husks,  and  bruised. 
Their  pulpy  substance,  which  seems  to  be  the  ooly  part  which 
constitutes  the  dye,  is  then  put  into  a  cistern,  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  it,  and  in  this  situatioii  ittemains  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  or  until  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment,  which  some- 
times requires  as  many  weeks,  lEM^cording  to  circumstances.  It 
is  then  strongly  agitated  with  wooden  paddies  and  beaters,  to 
promote  the  separation  of  the  pulp  from  the  seeds,  this  opera- 
tion is  continued  until  these  have  no  longer  any  coloring 
matter  adhering  to  them.  The  liquor  ia  then  passed  through 
a  sieve;  and  afterwards  boiled,  the  coloring  matter  being 
thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum,  or  otherwise 
allowed  to  subside ;  in  either  case  it  is  boiled  in  coppers  till 
reduced  to  a  paste,  when  it  is  made  up  into  cakes  and  dried."t 
Another  and  more  preferable  mode  of  extracting  the  coloring 
matter  from  these  seeds,  is  rubbing  them  one  against  another 
under  water,  so  that  the  mucilaginous  and  other  impure 
matters  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  seeds  are  not  mixed 
with  it.  When  extracted  in  this  way,  the  coloring  matter  is 
allowed  to  settle,  the  water  drawn  o^,  and  Uie  anotta  left  to 
diy.  When  prepared  in  this  manner  it  has  a  fatty  feel,  and  is 
very  homogeneous  and  of  a  deep  red  color,  which  changes  to  a 
dark-brown  by  drying ;  it  has  no  taste,  but  generally^  a  dis- 
agreeaUe  smell,  which  is  not  natural,  but  owing  to  stale  urine 
having  been  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  color 
and  keeping  it  moist. 

1.  Muriatic  acid  has  no  action  upon  anotta. 

2.  Chlorine  discolors  it. 


*  Dr.  Jdin  ibmid  in  the  pulp  stinrotinding  the  unfermented  fresh  seeds,  whieh 
mntbtnX^me  of  little  pen,  98  paite  of  edoring  resinoiifl  mstter,  96^  of  vego- 
table  giaten,  20  of  ligneous  fibre,  20  of  coloring  extractiTe  matter,  4  formed  of. 
OMttefs  ansIogoiM  to  vegetable  gluten,  and  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  spices  and 
add  matters.  When  anotta  is  used  in  calico-printing,  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
polaah  Of  MnmoDia  and  staich. 

t  Ann.  de  Cbim.  Tom.  47. 
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3.  Nitric  acid  completely  decomposes  it,  giving  rise  to  seve- 
ral chemical  compounds  which  have  not  been  investigated. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  poured  upon  it  in  the  ^olid,  gives  it  a  deep 
blue  color  like  indigo,  which  changes  into  a  dark  dirty  green, 
and  then  to  a  blackish  puiple. — (See  Red,  Orange,  and  Yellow 
Dyes,  Parts  III.  and  V.) 

ARCHIL. — ^A  violet  red  past^  uised  in  dyeing,  of  which  the 
substance  called  cudbear,  in  Scotland  (from  CtUhbertj  its  first 
preparer  in  that  form),  is  a  modification.  Two  kinds  of  archil 
are  distinguished  in  commerce,  the  archil  plant  of  the  Cana- 
ries, and  that  of  Auvergne.  The  first  is  most  esteemed :  it  is 
prepared  from  the  lieken  roeellusy  which  grows  on  rocks  ad- 
joining the  sea  in  the  Canary  and  Cs^pe  de  Yerd  Islands,  in 
Sardinia,  Minorca,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks  of  Sweden. 
The  second  species  is  prepared  from  the  lichen  parellus, 
which  grows  on  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Auvergne. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lichen  which  might  be 
employed  in  producing  an  analogous  dye,  were  they  prepared,, 
like  the  preceding,  into  the  substance  called  archil.  Hellot 
gives  the  following  method  for  discovering  if  they  possess  this 
property.*  A  little  of  the  plant  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel ; 
it  is  to  be  moistened  with  ammonia  and  lime-water  in  equal 
parts ;  a  little  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  is  added ; 
and  the  small  vessel  is  corked.  If  the  plant  be  of  a  nature  to 
afford  a  red  dye,  after  three  or  four  days,  the  small  portion  of 
liquid,  which  will  run  off  on  inclining  the  vessel,  now  opened, 
will  be  tinged  of  a  crimson  red,  and  the  plant  itself  will  have 
assumed  this  cdor.  If  the  liquor  or  the  plant  does  not  take 
this  color,  nothing  need  be  hoped  for ;  and  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  its  preparation  on  the  great  scale.  Lewis  says,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  tested  in  this  way  a  great  many  mosses,  and 
that  most  of  them  afforded  him  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown 
color ;  but  that  he  obtained  from  only  a  small  number  a  liquor 
of  a  deep  red,  which  communicated  to  cloth  merely  a  yellowish* 
red  color.t 


•  Bothollet,  voL  II.,  page  184. 

t  The  Chemical  Worka  of  Oaapaid  Neaman. 
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'  Prepared  archil  gives  out  its  color  very  readily  to  water, 
ammonia,  and  alcohol  Its  solution  in  alcohol  is  used  for 
filling  spirit-of-wine  thennometers ;  and  when  these  ther- 
mometers are  well  freed  from  air,  the  liquor  loses  its  color  in 
some  years,  as  Abb6  Nollet  observed.*  The  contact  of  air 
restores  the  cdor,  which  is  destroyed  anew,  in  vacuo,  in  pro- 
cess of  time.  The  watery  infusion  loses  its  color,  by  the  pri- 
vation of  air,  in  a  few  days ;  a  singular  phenomenon,  which 
merits  new  researches. 

The  infusion  of  archil  is,  says  M.  Berthollet,t  of  a  crimson 
bordering  on  violet.  As  it  contains  ammonia,  which  has 
already  modified  its  natural  color,  the  fixed  alkaUes  can  pro- 
duce little  change  on  it,  only  deepening  the  color  a  little,  and 
making  it  more  violet.  Alum  forms  in  it  a  precipitate  of 
brown  red ;  and  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  a  yellowish-red 
color.  The  solution  of  tin  affords  a  reddish  precipitate,  which 
falls  down  slowly  ;  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  a  feeble  red 
color.  The  other  metallic  salts  produce  precipitates  which 
offer  nothing  remarkable. 

To  dye  with  archil,  says  Qerthollet,  the  quantity  pf  this 
substance  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
wool  or  stuff  to  be  dyed,  and  according  to  the  shade  to  which 
they  are  to  be  brought,  is  to  be  diffused  in  a  bath  of  water  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  warm.  The  bath  is  then  heated 
tin  it  be  ready  to  boU,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  passed  through 
it  without  any  other  preparation,  except  keeping  that  longest 
in,  which  is  to  have  the  deepest  shade.  A  fine  grideUn,  bor- 
dering upon  violet,  is  thereby  obtained ;  but  this  color  has  no 
permanence.  Hence  archil  is  rarely  employed  with  any  other 
view  than  to  modify,  heighten,  and  give  lustre  to  the  other 
colors.  Hellot  says,  that  having  employed  archil  on  wool 
bcQed  with  tartar  and  alum,  the  color  resisted  the  air  no  more 
than  that  which  had  received  no  mordant  But  he  obtained 
from  herb  archil  (Porseille  cPherbe)  a  much  mor^  durable  color, 
by  putting  in  the  bath  some  solution  of  tin.  The  archil 
thereby  loses  its  natural  color,  and  assumes  one  approaching 

«  U6m.  de  I'Acad.  1712.  ^  t  Vol.  H.  p.  186. 
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more  or  less  to  scarlet,  according  to  the  quantity  of  solutbn 
of  tin  employed.  This  process  must  be  executed  in  nearly 
the  same  maimer  as  that  of  scarlet,  except  that  the  dyeing 
may  be  performed  in  a  single  bath. 

Archil  is  frequently  had  recourse  to  for  varyin^^the  different 
shades  and  giving  them  lustre ;  hence  it  is  used  for  violets, 
lilacs,  mallows,  and  rosemary  flowers.  To  obtain  a  deeper 
tone,  sometimes  a  little  alkali  or  milk  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
it.  The  suites  of  this  browning  may  abo  afford  agates, 
rosemary  flowers,  and  other  delicate  colors,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  so  beautiful  by  other  processes.  Alum  cannot  be 
substituted  for  this  purpose ;  it  not  only  does  not  give  this 
lustre,  but  it  degrades  the  deep  colors. 

The  herb-archil  is  preferable  to  the  archil  of  Auvergne, 
from  the  greater  bloom  which  it  communicates  to  the  colors, 
and  from  the  larger  quantity  of  coloring  matter.  It  has,  be- 
sides, the  advantage  of  bearing  ebullition.  The  latter,  more- 
over, does  not  answer  with  alum,  which  destroys  the  color ; 
but  the  herb  archil  has  the  inconvenience  of  dyeing  in  an 
irregular  manner,  unless  attention  be  given  to  pasa  the  cloth 
through  hot  water  as  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  dye. 

Archil  alone  is  not  used  for  dyeing  silk,  unless  for  lilacs  ; 
but  silk  is  frequently  passed  through  a  bath  of  archil,  either 
before  dyeing  it  in  other  baths  or  after  it  has  been  dyed,  in 
order  to  modify  different  colors,  or  to  give  them  lustre.  Ex- 
amples of  this*  wiU  be  given  in  treating  of  the  compound 
colors.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  how  white  silks  are 
pass^  through  the  archil  bath.  The  same  process  is  per* 
formed  with  a  bath  more  or  less  charged  with  this  color,  for 
silks  already  dyed.* 

Archil  is  in  general  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  dyeing ;  but 
as  it  is  rich  in  color,  and  communicates  an  alluring  bloom^ 
dyers  are  often  tempted  to  abuse  it,  and  to  exceed  the  propor- 
tions that  can  add  to  the  beauty  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  in  a  dangerous  manner  the  permanence  of  the  colors. 
Nevertheless,  the  color  obtained  when  solution  of  tin  is  em- 

•  See  Silk  Dyeingi  Put  V. 
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ployed,  is  less  fugitive  thai^  without  this  addition :  it  is  red, 
approaching  to  scarlet.  Tin  appears  to  be  the  only  ingredient 
which  csxL  increase  its  durability.  The  solution  of  titi  may 
be  employed,  not  only  in  the  dyeing  bath,  but  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  silk.^  In  this  case,  by  mixing  the  archil  with 
other  coloring  substances,  dyes  may  be  obtained  which  have 
lustre  with  sufficient  durability.* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  color  of  archil,  says  Berthollet,  as  if 
it  were  natural  to  it  ]  but  it  is,  jreally,  duQ  to  an  alkaline  com- 
bination. The  acids  make  it  pass  to  red,  either  by  saturating 
the  alkali,  or  by  substituting  themselves  for  the  alkali. 

The  lichen  which  produces  archil  is  subjected  to  another 
preparation,  to  make  turnsole  (litmus).  This  article  is  majie 
in  Holland.  The  lichen  comes  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  also  from  Sweden.  It  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
means  of  a  mill,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  potash  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  mixture  is  watered  with  urine,  and  allowed  to 
suffer  a  species  of  fermentation.  When  this  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree,  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  is  added,  to  give 
consistence  and  weight  to  the  paste,  which  is  afteiwards  re- 
duced into  small  parallelepipeds  that  are  carefuQy  dried.t 

Westring,  of  Stockholm,  examined  150  species  of  lichens, 
among  which  he  found  several  that  might  be  rendered  useful ; 
but  in  his  time  this  subject  was  not  thoroughly  understood, 
as  we  have  shown  in  the  first,  part  of  this  chapter.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  coloring  matter  should  be  extracted  in  the 
places  where  they  grow,  which  would  save  a  vast  expense  in 
curing,  package,  carriage,  and  waste.  He  styles  the  coloring 
substance  itself  cudbear,  persio,  or  turnsole ;  and  distributes 
the  lichens  as  follows : — 1st.  Those  which,  left  to  themselves, 
exposed  to  moderate  heat  and  moisture,  may  be  fixed  without 
a  mordant  upon  wool  or  silk :   such  are  tha  L.  dTteretis, 

*  The  watBiy  tolotbn  of  ftrehil,  applied  to  cold  maible,  penetrates  h,  communi- 
eatiii^  a  beaixtifal  violet  color,  or  a  blue  bordering  on  purple,  which  reosts  the  aif 
amch  longer  than  the  archil  colors  applied  to  other  substances.  Du&y  sajs  that 
h»  hoB  uen  marbU  Unged  with  i/dg  color  prcBerve  U  toUhout  aUeraHon  at  Vie  end  of 
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{BmcUanta,  ventastis,  corcdlintis,  westringii^  saxatUis^  eonr 
spassuSf  barbatusy  plicfiius,  vulpintiSj  &c. 

2.  Those  which  develop  a  coloring  matter,  fixable  likewise 
without  mordant,  but  which  require  boiling  and  a  complicated 
preparation;  such  are  the  lichens  subcameus,  dillenii,  fcuriri' 
aceus,  jubatuSf  furfuracetis,  ptUmonarevs,  comiffcUtis,  coc- 
ciferusy  digitutas,  ancicdis,  aduncus,  &c.  Saltpetre  or  sea- 
salt  is  requisite  to  improve  the  lustre  and  fastness  of  the  dye 
given  by  this  group  to  silk. 

3.  Those  which  require  a  peculiar  process  to  develop  their 
color ;  such  as  those  which  become  purple  through  the  agency 
of  stale  urine  or  ammbnia.  "Westring  employed  the  following 
mode  of  testing : — 

He  put  3  or  4  dnchaos  of  the  dried  and  powdered  Kchen  ixtfo  a  flask;  moutened 
it  with  three  or  four  measures  of  cold  spring  water;  put  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  into 
the  mixture,  and  left  the  flask  in  a  cool  place.  Sometimes  he  added  a  little  salt, 
saltpetre,  quicklime,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  If  no  color  appeared,  he  then  moist- 
ened the  lichen  with  water  containing  one^wentieth  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  one- 
tenth  of  quicklime,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  in  a  cool  place  firom  eight  to  iburteen 
days.    There  appeared,  in  most  cases,  a  reddish  or  violet  colored  tint 

Thus  the  lichen  cinercus  dyed  silk  a  deep  carmelite,  and 
wool  a  light  carmelite;  the  /.  physodes  gave  a  yellowish- 
gray;  i\kQ  ptistulatttSy  a  rose  red;  sanguinarius,  gray;  far- 
tareuSj  found  on  the  rocks  of  Norway,  Scotland,  and  England, 
dyes  a  crimson-red.  In  Jutland,  cudbear  is  made  from  it,  by 
grinding  the  dry  lichen,  sifting  it,  then  setting  it  to  ferment  in 
a  close  vessel  with  ammonia.  The  lichen  must  be  of  the  third 
year's  growth  to  yield  an  abundant  dye ;  and  that  which  grows 
near  the  sea  is  the  best  It  loses  half  its  weight  by  drying. 
A  single  person  may  gather  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a 
day  in  situatioi^s  where  it  abounds.  No  less  than  2,239,685 
pounds  were  manu&ctured  at  Christiansand,  Flekkefiort,  and 
Fakrsund,  in  Norway,  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  prior  to 
1812.  Since  more  solid  dyes  of  the  same  shade  have  been 
invented,  the  archil  has  gone  much  into  disuse.  Federigo,  of 
Florence,  who  revived  its  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  made  such  an  immense  fortune  by  its  prepara- 
tion, that  his  family  became  one  of  the  grandees  of  that  city, 
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onder  the  name  of  Oricellarii,  or  Rucellarii.  For  more  than 
a  century,  Italy  possessed  the  exclusive  art  of  making  archil, 
obtaining  the  lichens  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. — 
(See  LUmus.) 

B 

BARWOOD. — ^This  is  a  wood  of  which  no  good  chemical 
description  has  yet  appeared.  As  a  dyewood,  it  possesses 
ikiany  peculiar  properties,  and  is  also  hecoming  extensively 
useful  in  the  dye-house.  It  contains  a  very  great  quantity  of 
coloring,  matter,  but  is  very  sightly  soluble  in  water.  This 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  following  very  ingenious  ar- 
rangement : — 

The  oolonng  matter,  while  hot,  oombinei  easilj  with  the  proto-compoundi  of  tin, 
fiffining  an  infloluble  cake  of  a  rich  red  color  \  the  goods  to  be  dyed  are  impregna- 
ted  with  a  proto-ehloride  of  ttn,  combined  with  sumac;  the  proper  proportion  of 
barwood  fiv  the  colorwanted  is  pot  into  a  bcnler  and  broaght  to  boil;  the  goods 
thoe  impregnated  are  pot  into  this  boiling  water  containing  the  rasped  wood,  and  the 
■nail  portion  of  coloring  matter  diseoWed  in  the  water  is  immediately  taken  up  by 
the  goods.  The  water,  thus  exhausted,  diseoives  a  new  portion  of  coloring  matter, 
which  is  again  taken  up  by  the  goods,  and  so  on  till  the  tin  upon  the  cloth  has 
bwffflpg  saturated. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  and  skill  is  necessary  to  know  the 
exact  point  to  take  the  goods  out  of  the  bath,  otherwise  the 
dyer  may  either  have  the  color  poor,  or  by  being  in  too  long, 
give  it  a  brown  color.  It  is  not,  therefore,  every  dyer  who 
can  dye  good  barwood  red.  Barwood  cannot  he  used  for  any 
composition  color  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  red  woods 
are,  probably  owing  to  the  little  quantity  of  coloring  matter 
which  water  dissolves  from  it. — (See  chapter  I,  Part  III,  arti- 
cle Barwood  Red  Spirits^  and  chapter  III,  of  the  same  Part, 
article  Barwood  Red, 

BARK.— (See  QuercUron.) 

BERRIES  OP  AVIGNON,  and  Persian  Berries.~A 
yellow  dye-drug,  the  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  infectoriiis,  a  plant 
cultivated  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine,  for  the 
sake  of  its  berries,  which  are  plucked  before  they  are  ripe, 
while  they  have  a  greenish  hue.     Another  variety  comes 
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from  Persia ;  it  is  larger  than  the  French  kind,  and  has  8tt> 
perior  properties.  The  principal  substances  contained  in 
these  berries  are,  1.  A  coloring  matterj  which  is  united  with 
a  matter  insoluble  in  ether,  little  soluble  in  concentrated  alco- 
hol, and  very  soluble  in  water:  it  appears  to  be  volatile. 
2.  A  matter  remarkable  for  its  bitterness,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  3.  A  third  principle,  in  small  quantity. 
A  decoction  of  one  part  of  the  Avignon  or  Persian  berry  in 
ten  of  water,  affords  a  brown-yellow  liquor  bordering  upon 
green,  having  the  smell  of  a  vegetable  extract,  and  a  slightly 
bitter  taste. 

With  gelatine  that  decoction  gives,  after  some  time,  a  slight 
precipitate, — 

With    alkalis        -        -        -    a  yellow  hue, 

—  acids       -        -        -        a  slight  muddiness, 

—  lime-water  -        -    a  greenish-yellow  tint, 

—  alum      -  -     -        -        a  yellow  color, 

—  red  sulphate  of  iron    -    an  olive-green  col<^, 

—  sulphate  of  copper  -        an  olive  color, 

—  proto-muriate  of  tin         a  greenish-yellow  with  a 

slight  precipitate.* 
BRAZIL-WOOD. — ^This  dyewood  derives  its  name  from 
the  part  of  America  whence  it  was  first  imported.  It  has 
also  the  name  Pemambuco,  wood  of  Saint  Martha,  and  of 
Sapan,  according  to  the  places  which  produce  it.  LinnsBus 
distinguishes  the  tree  which  produces  the  Brazil-wood  by  the 
name  of  CcBsalpinia  crista.  It  commonly  grows  in  dry  places 
among  rocks.t    Its  trunk  is  very  large,  crooked,  and  full  of 


*  Uie's  Dictionajy  of  AzU,  Mantt&ctiueB,  &c.,  toL  i.,  p.  124. 

t  Thip  tbiHpitanga,  or  Bnxil-wood,  called  in  Pemambuco,  the  pao  da  rauiAa 
(dueeo'i  wood),  on  account  of  its  being  &  government  monopoly,  is  now  rarely  to 
be  seen  within  many  leagues  of  the  coast,  owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  without  any  regard  being 
paid  to  the  size  of  the  tree  or  to  its  cultivatioo.  It  is  not  a  lofty  tree.  At  a  short 
distance  fitun  the  ground,  innumerable  branches  spring  forth,  and  extend  in  every 
iirection  in  a  straggling  and  unpleasing  manner.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  not 
luxuriant;  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  sinks  in 
water;  the  only  valuable  portion  of  it  is  the  heart,  as  the  outward  coat  of  wood 
has  not  any  peculmty.    The  name  of  this  wood  is  derived  from  Cnuas,  a  glow- 
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knots.  It  is  yery  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  sinks 
in  water.  It  is  pale  when  newly  cleft,  but  becomes  red  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  different  shades  .of  red  and 
orange.  Its  goodness  is  determined  particularly  by  its  den- 
sity. When  chewed,  a  saccharine  taste  i^  perceived.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  red  saunders  wood,  as  the  latter  does 
not  yieU  its  color  to  water. 

According  to  Dufay,  a  red  color,  passing  into  violet,  may 
be  given  by  the  alcohol  of  Brazil-wood  to  heated  marble.  K 
the  heat  be  increased  while  the  stained  marbles  are  coated 
with  wax,  the  color  runs  through  aU  the  shades  of  brown, 
and  settles  into  a  chocolate.  Berthollet's,  Dingler's,  Guliche'sy 
and  Poemer's  observations  on  this  wood  are  of  no  consequence 
to  the  practical  man,  at  the  present  day.  For  the  best  method 
of  extracting  the  coloring  matter,  and  dyeing  with  it,  see 
chapter  III.,  P&rt  ID.,  article  Brazil-wood  Red^  and  the  close 
of  this  chapter,  article,  Extrticiing  Coloring  Matter  from 
Djfewaods. 

c. 

CAMWOOD  may  be  ranked  with  the  Brazil-woods,  as  it 
possesses  similar  dyeing  properties.  It  is  imported  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  is  very  extensively  used  in  the,  dye-house. 

Though  Camwood  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  Brazil, 
woods,  being  used  in  the  dye-house  for  the  same  purposes, 
the  color  from  it  is  more  permanent,  and  in  many  instances 
the  color  obtained  is  much  more  beautiful.  The  precipitates 
from  a  decoction  of  the  wood  are  more  yejlow  than  the  Brazil- 
woods, which  give  the  colors  dyed  by  it  a  certain  degree  of 
richness  not  obtained  with  the  other  woods.  It  is  not  so  easily 
affected  by  alkaline  substances,  and  appears  to  contain  more 
tannin  than  the  Brazil-woods.  With  it  (Camwood)  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 

ing  fire  or  coal— itB  botanical  name  is  CoBscUpuua  CrasiUto,  The  leasee  are  pin- 
nated; the  flowers  white  and  papilionaceouB,  growing  in  a  pyramidal  spike ;  one 
ipecies  has  flowen  iraii^galed  with  red.  Hie  braoehes  are  slender  and  fbll  of 
«nJl  prickles.    These  axe  nine  spedes.~i?«<r«  Chqgrapkif, 
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a  frieiid  of  outB^  &  orbbrated  caUco-printer,  recently  mstl- 
tuted ; — 

1.  ProUwulphatt?  of  iton^  gives  &  brcsfwniih  black  pnK:ipitat«. 

3.  pTOtosaltfl  of  tin  give  the  solution  a  very  bright  e&rcpiiw  rpd  ctAoTj  but  Ettk 
fcecipjtate. 

4.  Li^d  ea]t«,  a  rich  orange  precipilatc  ftftt^r  ^andmg  ootiH?  tLoid. 

6.  Acetate  of  copper  gives  a  light  reddifih  bmwn.  * 
C.  Niimte  of  silver^  a  reddieh-ycllow  precipitate. 

7.  Perchlodde  of  mefcxtiy^  a  %ht  ofange  bj  etantling, 
8^  Alum  gives  the  «otution  a  beJiutiful  led  coIoFp 

This  wood  may  also  be  used  for  browns  and  other  compo- 
sition colors  where  Brazil-wood  is  conimoiily  used  ;  il  is  more 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  other  advantageous  properties  which 
bid  fair  to  render  it  a  substitute  for  many  purposes  in  which 
the  best  Brazil-woods  are  now  employed. — (See  chapter  L, 
PartlU.,  and  chapter  lY,,  Part  IV.) 

CARMINE*  iSj  according  to  Pellettier  and  Cevantonj  a 
triple  compound  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  an  animal 
matter  contained  in  cochineal,  coaibiucd  with  an  acid  added 
to  effect  the  precipitation.  The  preparation  of  this  article  is 
etill  a  mystery,  because,  upon  the  one  hand,  its  consumption 
being  very  liniitedj  few  persons  are  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture, and  upon  the  other,  the  raw  material  being  costly,  exten- 
sive  experiments  on  it  cannot  be  conveniently  made.  Success 
in  this  business  is  said  to  depend  not  a  Uttle  upon  dexterity  of 
manipulation,  and  upon  knowing  the  instant  for  arresting 
the  further  action  of  heat  upon  the  materials. 

There  is  sold  at  the  shops  different  kinds  of  carmine,  dis- 
tinguished  by  numbers,  and  possessed  of  a  corresponding 
value.  This  difference  depends  upon  two  causes ;  either  upon 
the  proportion  of  alumina  added  in  the  precipitation,  or  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  vermilion  put  in  to  dilute  the  color*  In 
the  first  case  the  shade  is  paler,  in  the  second  it  has  not  the 
same  lustre.  It  is  always  easy  to  discover  the  proportion  of 
the  adulteration.  By  avaiUng  ourselves  of  the  property  of 
pure  carmine  to  dissolve  in  water  of  ammonia,  the  whole 
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foreign  matter  remains  untouched,  and  we  may  estimate  its 
amount  by  drying  the  residuum.  To  make  ordinary  carmine, 
proceed  as  follows : — 

Tdw  1  pound  ofeochinetl  in  powder; 

3  dnehnM  and  a  half  of  caxbonate  of  potash; 
8  dnchsM  of  alum  in  powder ; 
3  dxachma  and  a  half  of  fish-glue. 

The  cochineal  must  be  boiled  along  with  the  potash  in  a 
copper  containing  five  pailsful  of 'water  (60  pints);  the  ebul* 
lition  being  allayed  with  cold  water.  After  boiling  a  few 
minutes  the  copper  must  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed 
on  a  table  at  such  an  angle  as  that  the  liquor  may  be  c<m- 
yeniently  transvased.  The  pounded  alum  is  then  thrown  in, 
and  the  decoction  is  stirred ;  it  changes  color  immediately,  and 
inclines  to  a  more  brilliant  tint  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  cochineal  is  deposited  at  the  bottom,  and  the  bath  becomes 
as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  filtered.  It  contains  the  coloring 
matter,  and  probably  a  little  alum  in  suspension.  We  decant 
it  then  into  a  copper  of  equal  capacity,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire,  adding  the  fish-glue  dissolved  in  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  passed  through  a  scarce.  At  the  mo^aent  of  ebuUition, 
the  carmine  is  perceived  to  rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  bath, 
and  a  coogulum  is  formed,  like  what  takes  place  in  clarifica- 
tions with  white  of  egg.  The  copper  must  be  immediately 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  its  contents  be  stirred  with,  a  spatula. 
In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  carmine  is  de- 
posited. The  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted,  and  the  deposite 
must  be  drained  upon  a  filter  of  fine  canvas^  or  linen.  If 
the  operation  has  been  well  conducted,  the  carmine,  when 
diy,  crushes  readily  under  the  fii^is.  What  remains  after 
the  predpitation  of  the  carmine  is  still  much  loaded  with 
ocAor,  and.  may  be  employed  very  advantageously  for  carmi- 
nated  lakes. — (See  Lake.) 

By  the  old  German  process j  carmine  is  prepared  by  means 
of  ahun  without  any  oUier  addition.  As  soon  as  the  water 
boils,  the  powdered  cochineal  is  thrown  into  it,  stirred  well, 
and  then  boiled  for  six  minute ;  a  little  ground  almn  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  three  minutes  more; 
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the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the  liquor  is  filtered  and 
left  for  three  dajrs  in  poroelain  vessels,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  a  red  matter  falls  down,  which  must  be  separated  and 
dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  carmine,  which  is  sometimes 
previously  purified  by  washing.  The  liquor  after  three  days 
more  lets  fall  an  inferior  kind  of  carmine,  but  the  residuary 
coloring  matter  may  also  be  separated  by  the  muriate  of  tin.* 

The  proportions  for  the  above  process  are  580  parts  of  clear 
river  water,  16  parts  of  cochineal,  and  1  part  of  alum ;  there 
is  obtained  from  1^  to  2  parts  of  carmine. 

Another  carmine  with  tartar. -^^o  the  boiling  water  the 
cochineal  is  added,  and  after  some  time  a  little  cream  of  tar* 
tar ;  in  eight  minutes  more  we  add  a  little  alum,  and  continue 
the  boiling  iot  a  minute  or  two  longer.  Then  take  it  from  the 
fire  and  pour  it  into  glass  or  porcelain  vessels,  filter,  and  let  it 
repose  quietly  till  the  carmine  falls  down.  We  then  decant 
and  dry  in  the  shade.  The  proportions  are  8  pounds  of  water, 
8  oz.  of  cochineal,  \  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  }  oz.  of  alUm,  and 
the  product  is  an  ounce  of  carmine. 

The  process  of  Alxon  or  Langlois, — ^Boil  two  pails  and  a 
half  of  river  water  (30  pints),  throw  into  it,  a  little  afterwards* 
a  pound  of  cochineal,  add  a  filtered  solution  of  six  drachms 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  pound  of  water,  and  let  the  mix* 
ture  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  remove  the  copper  from  the  fire,  and 
let  it  cool,  inclining  it  to  one  side.  Add  six  drachms  of  pulv- 
erized alum,  stir  with  a  brush  to  quicken  the  solution  of  the 
salt,  and  let  the  whole  rest  20  minutes.  The  liquor,  which  has 
a  fine  scarlet  coIot,  is  to  be  carefully  decanted  into  another 
vessel,  and  there  is  to  be  put  ipto  it  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
well  beat  up,  with  half  a  pound  of  water.  SUr  again  with  a 
brush.  The  copper  is  replaced  on  a  fire,  the  alumhia  becomes 
concrete,  and  carries  down  the  coloring  matter  with  it  The 
copper  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  left  at  rest  for  26  or  30 

•  M.  M.  PeUetier  and  Caventon  lemark,  that  to  obtain  a  beautiful  shade,  the 
muriate  of  tin  ought  to  be  entirely  at  the  maximum  of  oiidizement;  and  it  ia  in 
reality  in  this  atate  that  it  must  exist  in  the  solution  of  tin  piepared  according  to 
the  proportions  prescribed  hj  Berthollet,  in  his  work  on  dyeing.— (See  chapter  I, 
PaitrV.,  Mtfrdant  A.) 
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minutes  to  allow  the  carmine  to  fall  down.  When  the  super- 
natant liquor  is  drawn  off,  the  deposite  is  placed  upon  a  filter 
cloth  stretched  upon  a  frame  to  drain.  When  the  carmine 
has  the  consistence  of  cream  cheese,  it  is  taken  from  tbe  filter 
with  a  silver  or  ivory  knife,  and  set  to  dry  upon  plates  covered 
with  paper,  to  screen  it  from  dust.  A  pound  of  cochineal  gives 
in  this  way  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  carmine. 

Process  of  Madame  Cenette,  of  Amsterdam^  with  salt  of 
sorrel. — Into  six  pails  of  river  water  boiling  hot  throw  two 
pounds  of  the  finest  cochineal  in  powder,  continue  the  ebulli- 
tion for  two  hours,  and  then  add  3  oz.  of  refined  saltpetre,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  4  oz.  of  salt  of  sorrel.  In  ten  minutes 
more  take  the  copper  firom  the  fire  and  let  it  settle  for  four 
hours ;  then  draw  off  the  liquor  with  a  s3rphon  into  flat  plates 
and  leave  it  there  for  three  weeks.  Afterwards  there  is  form- 
ed upon  the  surface  a  pretty  thick  mouldiness,  which  is  to  be 
removed  dexterously  in  one  pellicle  by  a  slip  of  whalebone. 
Should  the  film  tear  and  firagments  of  it  fall  down,  they  must 
be  removed  with  the  utmost  care.  Decant  the  supernatant 
water  with  a  s3rphon,  the  end  of  which  may  touch  the  bottom . 
of  the  vessel,  because  the  layer  of  carmine  is  very  firm. 
Whatever  water  remains  must  be  sucked  away  by  a  pipette. 
The  carmine  is  dried  in  the  shade,  and  has  an  extraordinary 
lustre. 

Carmine  by  the  salt  of  tiny  or  the  Carmine  of  China, — 
Boil  the  cochineal  in  river  water,  adding  some  Roman  alum, 
then  pass  through  a  fine  cloth  to  remove  the  cochineal,  and 
set  the  liquor  aside.  It  becomes  brighter  on  keeping.  After 
having  heated  this  liquor,  pour  mto  it,  drop  by  drop,  solution 
of  tin  till  the  carmine  be  precipitated.  The  proportions  are 
one  pailful  of  water,  20  oz.  of  cochineal,  and  60  grains  of 
alum,  with  a  solution  of  tin  containing  4  oz.  of  the  metal. 

To  revive  or  brighten  Carmine. — ^We  may  brighten  ordin- 
ary carmine,  and  obtain  a  very  fine  and  clear  pigment,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose,  we  leave 
ammonia  upon  carmine  in  the  heat  of  the,  sun,  till  all  its  color 
be  extracted,  and  the  liquor  has  got  a  fine  red  tinge^  It  must 
be  then  drawn  off  and  precipitated,  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol, 
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next  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried.  Carmine,  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  has  been  long  employed  by  painters,  under  the 
name  of  liquid  carmine.*  This  valuable  pigment  .is  often 
adulterated  with  starch.  Water  of  ammonia  enables  us  to 
detect  this  fraud  by  dissolving  the  pure  Caroline,  and  leaving 
the  starchy  matter,  as  well  as  most  other  sophisticating  sub- 
stances.   Such  debased  carmine  is  apt  to  spoil  with  damp.t 

There  occurs  in  copimerce  a  kind  of  very  fine  colored  and 
very  expensive  carmine,  in  the  foml  of  cakes,  which  owes  its 
fine  color  to  an  adulteration.  Upon  being  made  use  of  for 
ordinary  painting  no  difference  has  been  observed ;  but  by  the 
microscope  it  may  be  discovered  that  half  of  it  consists  of  starch 
(wheat  starch),  which  imparts  to  the  finely  divided  carmine  a 
clear  ground,  and  a  brilliancy  highly  improving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  color.  When  such  carmine  b  mixed  with  much 
water,  it  diffuses  itself  throughout,  and  is  for  a  long  time  sus- 
pended ;  but  upon  pouring  off  the  water  a  white  sediment  re- 
mains simile^  to  white  lead.  The  sediment  is  starch.  Besides 
this  distinct  form  and  size  of  an  amilaceous  body,  when  it  ia 
examined  by  its  reaction  upon  tincture  of  sodium,  it  produces 
the  well-known  blue  color.  This  sediment,  when  heated  with 
water,  forms  a  paste.  The  addition  of  white  lead  is  detected 
by  its  weight,  but  the  addition  of  starch  is  not  so  easily  di£h 
covered;  but  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  adulteration 
m$iy  be  with  certainty  recognized,  and  confirmed  by  chemical 
examination. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  be  seen  why,  in 
dyeing  scarlet,  the  employment  of  alum  is  carefully  avoided, 
as  thb  salt  tends  to  convert  the  shade  to  a  crimson.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  alkali  would  seem  less  to  be  feared.  The  alkali 
would  occasion,  no  doubt,  a  crimson-colored  bath ;  but  it  would 
be  easy  in  this  case  to  restore  the  color,  by  usLog  a  larger  quan- 

•  According  to  M.  Von  Qrotthuw,  canmne  may  be  deprived  of  its  golden  shade 
by  ammonia,  and  sobseqaent  treatment  with  acetic  addr  and  alcohol.  Since  this 
fihct  was  votAe  known,  some  beautiful  cannines  have  been  made. 

t  Cannine  is  the  finest  red  color  wluch  the  painter  posaesses.  It  is  piincipaUy 
employed  in  miniature  painting,  water  colofs^and  to  tint  artificial  flowers,  because 
it  is  more  transparent  than  the  other  colors. 
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tity  of  tartar.  We  should,  therefore,  procure  the  adrautage 
<rf  haying  a  bath  better  charged  with  coloring  matter  and  ani- 
mal substance.  It  is  for  experience  on  the  large  scale  to  de- 
termine this  poiot  As  to  the  earthy  salts,  they  must  be  care- 
iiilly  avoided ;  and  if  the  waters  be  selenitish,  it  would  be  a 
reason  for  adding  a  little  alkali 

To  obtain  crimson,  it  is  sufficient,  as  we  know,  to  add  alum 
to  the  cochineal  bath,  or  to  boil  the  scarlet  cloth  in  alum  water. 
It  is  also  proper  to  diminish  the  dose  of  the  salt  of  tin,  since  it 
is  found  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  alum.  The  alkalies 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  means  of  changing  scarlet  to  crim- 
son. In  &ct,  crimsons  prepared  by  this  process  cannot  be 
permanent  colors,  as  they  pass  into  reds  by  the  action  of  acids. 
— (See  chapter  I.,  Part  lY.,  and  chapter  III.,  Part  Y.,  article 
Crimson.) 

CARTHAMUS.--{See  Sqfflower.) 

CATEGHUE.— This  is  a  dry  extract  prepared  from  the 
wood  of  a  species  of  sensitive  plant  named  acacia  catachue. 
This  substance  was  long  considered  as  an  earth  which  was 
found  in  Japan ;  and  was,  consequently,  called  terra  Japanica. 
Its  true  character  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kerr,  who  pub- 
lished a  paper  describing  the  process  of  obtaining  and  manu- 
ftcturing  it  from  the  plant.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to 
Hindoetan,  flourishing  abundantly  in  mountainous  parts.  It 
grows  to  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thick,  rough,  brown  bark.  The  extract 
obtained  from  the  tree  is  made  frc»n  a  decoction  of  the  wood. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  are  felled,  all  the  exterior  white  wood  is 
carefully  cut  away,  the  interior  or  colored  wood  is  then  cut 
into  ch^;  narrow  mouthed  unglazed  pots  are  nearly  filled 
with  these,  and  water  is  added  to  cover  them  and  reach  to 
the  top  of  the  vessel  YHien  this  is  half  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing, the  decoction  without  straining  is  poured  into  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel,  and  further  reduced  two-thirds  by  boiling.  It 
19  then  set  in  a  cool  place  for  one  day,  and  afterwards  evapor- 
ated by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  being  stirred  several  times  during 
that  process.  When  it  is  reduced  to  a  considerable  thickness 
it  b  spread  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  which  has  been  previously 
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covered  with  the  ashes  of  cow-dung.  This  mass  is  divided 
with  a  string  into  quadrangular  pieces,  which  are  completely 
dried  by  being  turned  frequently  in  the  sun,  and  are  then  fit 
for  sale.  It  is  a  brittle,  compact  solid,  of  a  dark  brown  or 
chocolate  color;  has  no  smeU,  but  a  very  stringent  taste;  is 
soluble  in  water;  contains  a  great  amount  of  tannin,  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  which  has  been  named  catechuic  acid ;  it  is  the 
reaction  of  these,  with  oxygen  and  other  chemical  agents, 
that  constitutes  the  dyeing  properties.  A  scAution  of  catechue 
in  water  is  a  beautiful  red^brown  color,  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  within  his  mind  the  action  of  the  following 
re-agents  with  a  solution  of  catechue  in  water : — 

1.  Adda  brighten  the  colon  of  the  solution. 

2.  Alkaline  substances  darken  the  solution  which  increases  by  standing. 

3.  Protosalts  of  iron  gives  an  olive-brown  precipitate. 

4.  Persalts  of  iron,  olive-green  with  a  brownish  tint 

5.  Nitrate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  turn  the  liquor  yellowish  brown,  giving  a 

precipitate  by  a  short  exposure. 

6.  Acetate  of  copper  a  deep  brown  preciptate. 

7.  Salts  of  lead,  salmon-colored  precipitate. 

8.  Tin  salts,  brownish-yellow. 

9.  Bichromate  of  potash,  deep  red  brown  preciptate. 

These  precipitates  are  all  insoluble,  and  have  an  attraction 
for  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  so  that  catechue  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  dyer  becomes  an  agent  of  extensive 
application.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  substance  was 
first  introduced  into  the  fancy  dye-house,  as  an  agent  for  dye- 
ing permanent  browns  upon  cotton  yarn.*  Its  introduction 
raised  a  considerable  excitement  throughout  the  trade,  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  parties  who  introduced  it  had  not  a 
long  monopoly,  from  their  giving  the  name  of  the  new  brown 
that  of  catechue  brown  ;  which  at  once  betrayed  their  secret, 
and  before  long,  catechue  brown  became  quite  common.  But 
during  the  experiments  to  get  at  the  method  of  dyeing  brown, 
its  application  to  many  other  colors  became  known,  so  that 
not  only  browns,  but  fawns,  drabs,  olives,  and  blacks,  were 
aH  produced  by  catechue. 

•  See  chapter  IX.  Part  III.  article,  CaUdmt  Brtnan, 
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When  catechue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it  has  a  gummy 
consistence,  so  that  yam  cannot  be  dyed  in  it  in  this  state. 
The  addition  of  some  metallic  salt,  such  as  the  nitrate  or  sul- 
phate of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  tin,  &c.  destroys 
the  gummy  principle,  so  that  some  one  of  these  salts  must 
be  added  previous  to  dyeing  yams  by  catechue.  The  chemi- 
cal change  which  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  these  salts  is 
not  well  understood.  The  explanation  generally  given,  is, 
that  the  salt  added  oxidizes  the  catechue,  producing  an  insol- 
uble oxide  which,  however,  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  catechue 
not  oxidized,  so  that  the  salt  added  only  oxidizes  a  part,  which 
remains  in  solution  in  the  portion  not  oxidized.  We  do  not 
think  this  explanation  is  correct,  because  the  oxidation  of  cat- 
echue is  its  conversion  into  another  substance  of  a  darker 
color ;  whereas  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper,  for 
instance,  renders  the  solution  lighter,  because  the  fixation  of 
the  cxAdv  upon  the  yams  depends  upon  its  oxidation,  so  that 
the  portion  oxidized  before  going  upon  the  goods  would 
neither  alter  m  shade,  nor  produce  a  different  shade  firom  that 
it  receives  in  the  solution.  As  an  instance  of  this,  if  into  a 
solution  of  catechue  in  water  there  be  put  sulphate  of  zinc 
instead  of  nitrate  of  copper,  a  piece  of  cotton  put  into  this 
receives  a  light  buff  or  nankeen  color ;  if  this  is  now  passed 
through  a  weak  scdution  of  lime,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes  a  dark  perma- 
nent brown,  Uttle  inferior  to  that  dyed  in  the  ususd  way. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  a  metallic 
salt  facilitates  the  oxidation  of  the  catechue  when  upon  the 
goods. 

According  to  Dr.  Ure,*  a  solution  of  one  part  of  catechue 
in  ten  parts  of  water,  which  is  reddish  brown,  exhibits  the 
following  results :  with— 

1.  AsadB         .....  A  brightened  shade. 

SlAlfcalk A  darkened  shade. 

3.  Pnlo-eulphato  of  iron        -       -  Olhre  brown  proeipitate. 

4.  Per-sulphate  of  iron   ...  Olive  groen        do. 

5.  Solphate  of  copper     ...  Yellowish  brown. 

*  Dicdonaij  of  Arts,  Mannfectiires,  ^ic  vol.  I.,  p.  227. 
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6l  Aimn         -----  A  brig^htening  of  tbt  fiquob 

7*  Pf?r-mti»tc  of  iron      -  -  -  Olive  green  prvopitiLle. 

0.  Nitiftto  tit  copper        .  -  _  Y'^ellowish  brown  ilo* 

9*  Nilmle  of  lead    -        ~  -  ~  Salmon                  do* 

10,  Ppoto-nitmtc  of  oicjciirf  -  -  MiUt-coiTBe           do,                         ' 

IK  MotiMb  of  afuiuina     .  *  *  firi>wii*jeUow« 

1%  Muriato  of  liu    -        *  -  *  Do*        do. 

13.  Per-ehbridc  of  tin      -  ^  ^  Do.    darker. 

14.  CorrosjYG  Hubtimnti^    _  ,.  .  Light  chocolate     do. 

15.  AcctAte  of  alumiim     -  -  -  Brightening  of  the  liquor. 

16.  Acetate  of  copper       -  «  -  Cepioui  brown  |rir«dpitKie. 
17*  Acetate  of  leond            .  -  -  Salmon  colored        da. 
IS.  BichroDi&te  of  potoflh  -  -  CofHoua  brown         do. 

Good  calecliiiCj  says?  Dr,  Ure,*  is  a  brittle  compact  solid^  of 
a  dull  fracture.  It  has  no  smelly  but  a  very  astringent  taste. 
Water  dissolvos  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  earthy  matter, 
which  is  probably  added  during  it^  preparation.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves its  tannin  and  extractive.  The  Litter  may  be  oxidized, 
and  thus  rendered  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by  dissolving  the  cat- 
echue  in  water,  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  a  boiling  heat, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  tannin  of  catechue  differs 
from  that  of  galls,  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  mid  more  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  precipitates  iron  of  an  olive  colorj  and  gela- 
tin in  a  mass  which  gradually  becomes  brown. 

COCHINEAL  was  taken  in  Europe  at  first  for  a  seed,  but 
was  proved  by  the  observations  of  Lew  en  hoeck  to  be  an  insect, 
being  the  female  of  that  species  of  s  hi  eld-louse  j  or  cocctis.  die- 
covered  in  MericOj  so  long  ago  as  1518,  where  the  animal 
livesr  upon  the  cacina  opuniia  or  nopaL  Two  sorts  of  cochi- 
neal are  gathered — the  wild  from  the  woods,  called  by  the 
Spanish  name  grana  sUvestra  /  and  the  cultivated,  or  the 
granafina^  tenned  also  m^steque^  from  the  name  of  a  Mexi- 
can province.  The  first  is  smaller,  and  covered  with  a  cottony 
down,  which  increases  its  bulk  m  iih  a  matter  useless  in  dye- 
ing ;  it  yields,  therefore,  in  equal  weiglit,  much  less  color,  and 
is  of  inferior  price  to  that  of  the  fine  cochineal.  But  these 
disadvantages  are  compensated  in  some  measure  to  the 
growers  by  its  being  reared  more  easilyj  and  less  expensively  ; 
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partly  by  the  effect  of  its  down,  which  enables  it  better  to  re- 
sist rains  and  storms. 

The  wild  cochineal^  says  Berthollet,*  when  it  is  bred  upon 
the  field  nopal,  loses  in  part  the  tenacity  and  quantity  of  its 
cotton,  and  acquires  a  size  double  of  what  it  has  on  the  wild 
c^untias.  It  may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  improv- 
ed by  persevering  care  in  the  rearing  of  it,  when  it  will  ap- 
proach more  and  more  to  fine  cochineal.  The  fine  cochineal, 
when  well  dried  and  well  preserved,  should  have  a  gray  color, 
bordering  on  purple.  The  gray  is  owing  to  the  powder, 
which  naturally  covers  it,  and  of  which  a  little  adheres ;  as 
also  to  a  waxy  fat.  The  purple  shade  arises  from  the.  color 
extracted  by  the  water  in  which  they  were  killed.  It  is 
wrinkled  with  parallel  farrows  across  its  back,  which  are  in- 
tersected in  the  middle  by  a  longitudinal  one ;  hence,  when 
viewed  by  a  magnifier,  or  even  a  sharp  naked  eye,  especially 
after  being  swollen  by  soaking  for  a  little  in  water,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  factitious,  smooth,  glistening,  black 
grains  of  no  value,  called  East  India  cochineal,  with  which 
it  is  often  shamefully  €tdulterated  by  certain  merchants. 
The  genuine  cochineal  has  the  shape  of  an  e^gg^  bisected 
through  its  long  axis,  or  of  a  tortoise,  being  rounded  like  a 
shield  upon  the  back,  flat  upon  the  belly,  and  ¥rithout  wings. 
These  female  insects  are  gathered  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal 
plant,  after  it  has  ripened  its  fruit,  a  few  only  being  left  for 
brood,  and  are  killed,  either  by  a  momentary  immersion  in 
boiUng  water,  by  drying  upon  heated  plates,  or  in  ovens:  the 
last  become  of  an  ash-gray  color,  constituting  the  silver  cochi- 
neal, or  jaspeada;  the  second  are  blackish,  called  negra,  and 
are  most  esteemed,  being  probably  dryest;  the  first  are  reddish 
brown,  and  reckoned  inferior  to  the  other  two.  The  dry 
cochineal  heing  sifted,  the  dust,  with  the  imperfect  insects  and 
fragments  which  pass  through,  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
grcmUloA 

*  Berthcdlet  on  Djeing,  vol.  IL  p.  147. 

t  Cochueal  keeps  for  &  long  time  in  a  diy  place.  HeHot  aays  that  he  has  tried 
eome  190  jean  old,  which  prodiaced  the  nme  effect  aa  new  cochineal.—BerthoIctt, 
vol  n.,  p.  149. 
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M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  have  investigated  tbe  chem- 
ical properties  of  cochineal,  in  which  its  coloring  matter  was 
skillfully  eliminated.  Their  principal  researches  were  directed 
^o  the  mesteque  cochineal  {coccus  c(icti)j  though  a  few  experi- 
ments were  also  made  on  some  Qther  kinds.  The  following 
shows  some  of  the  results  of  their  investigation : — 

1.  Purified  sulphuric  ether  acquired  by.  digestion  with  it  a 
golden  yellow  color,  amounting,  according  to  Dr.  John,  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  insect.  This  infusion  left,  on  eva- 
poration, a  fatty  wax  of  the  same  color. 

2.  Cochineal,  exhausted  by  ether,  was  treated  with  alcohol 
at  40^.  After  thirty  digestions  in  the  apparatus  of  M.  Chev- 
reul,  the  cochineal  continued  to  retain  color,  although  the 
alcohol  had  ceased  to  have  any  efiect  on  it  The  first  alco- 
holic liquors  were  of  a  red  verging  on  yellow.  On  cooling, 
they  let  fall  a  granular  matter.  By  spontaneous  evaporation, 
this  matter,  of  a  fine  red  color,  separated,  assuming  more  of 
the  crystaline  appearance.  These  species  of  crystals  dis- 
solved entirely  in  water,  which  they  tinged  of  a  yellowish-red. 

3.  Treated  with  very  strong  alcohol  in  the  cold,  they  re- 
dissolved,  leaving  a  very  animalized  brownish  matteh  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  these  crystals,  when. thus  deprived  of  its 
animalized  matter,  is  stiU  susceptible  of  afibrding  the  above  . 
crystaline  sediment  In  this  state,  although  free  from 
animalized  matter,  especially  when  they  have  been  redissolv- 
ed  and  recovered  anew,  these  crystals,  do  not  however,  present 
the  coloring  matter  piure,  as  was  at  first  beUeved. 

4.  If  this  matter  be  treated  with  sulphuric  ether,  one  por- 
tion is  dissolved  and  colors  the  ether  orange-yellow;  and  it  is 
only  after  the  ether  has  ceased  to  have  any  action  on  the 
mass,  and  when  it  comes  ofi*  colorless,  that  the  substance 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  the  ether  may  be  regarded  as  the 
coloring  principle,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  at  least  very  nearly 
so.  The  coloring  principle  of  cochineal,  insoluble  by  itself  in 
ether,  may,  however,  be  dissolved  in  small  quantity  in  this 
liquid  through  the  intervention  of  the  &t  crystalizable  mat- 
ter, while  the  latter  becomes  less  soluble  in  ether,  as  it  is  en- 
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yel(^ped  and  protected  by  a  quantity  proportionally  greater  of 
the  colorhif  principle. 

These  considerations  m  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventon  to 
make  the  following  exp^'riment,  in  the  hope  of  stripping  the 
coloring  matter  of  every  particle  of  the  fat  substance: — 

1.  They  dissolved  a  certain  quantity  of  their  colored  crys- 
tals in  very  strong  alcohol,  and  added  a  quantity  of  sulphuric 
ether  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol  employed.  The  mixture 
became  turbid,  but  at  the  end  of  some  days  it  had  grown  per- 
fectly clear.  It  was  of  a  red  color  inclining  cons^erably  to 
yellow.  A  ^ood  deal  of  the  coloring  matter  had,  however, 
fidlen  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  forming  an  incrusta- 
tion of  a  magnificent  purple-red.  This  matter,  treated  with 
elher,  no  longer  yielded  any  principle ;  and  the  properties  to 
be  presently  detailed  lead,  to  the  belief^  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal  in  a  state  of  purity. 

2.  By  adding  new  portions  of  ether  to  the  decanted  liquor, 
a  certain  quantity  of  coloring  matter  may  again  be  thrown 
down.  The  alcoholic  tinctures  in  which  the  first  crystals 
were  formed,  were  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ; 
and  the  coloring  matter  obtained,  treated  by  methods  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  afforded  likewise  &t  crystalizable  mat- 
ter and  coloring  principle. 

Coloring  principal  of  Cochineal. — This  matter  has  a  very 
brilliant  purple-red  color  ;  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessels ;  it  has  a  granular  and  somewhat  crystaline  as- 
pect,  very  different,  however,  from  those  compound  crystals 
alluded  to  above ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  air,  nor  does  it  sen- 
sibly attract  moisture.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  melts 
at  about  the  fiftieth  degree  Centigrade  (122^  Fahr.)  At  a 
higher  temperature  it  swells  up,  and  is  decomposed  with  the 
production  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  much  oU,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  very  slightly  acidulous.  No  trace  of  am- 
monia was  found  in  these  products. 

The  coloring  principle  of  cochineal  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
By  evaporation,  the  liquid  assumes  the  appearance  of  syrup, 
but  never  yields  crystals.  It  requires  of  this  matter  a  portion 
almost  imponderable  to  give  a  perceptible  tinge  of  bright  pur- 
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plish  red  to  a  lai^e  body  of  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  this  col- 
oring substance,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  more 
liighly  it  is  rectified,  the  less  of  it  does  it  dissolve.  Sulphuric 
ether  does  not  dissolve  the  coloring  principle  of  cochineal,  but 
weak  acids  do,  possibly  owing  to  their  water  of  dilution.  No 
acid  precipitates  it  in  its  pure  state.  This  coloring  principle, 
however,  appears  to  be  precipitable  by  all  the  acids  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  animal  matter  of  the  cochineal. 

Acids,  however,  change  the  color  of  this  substance,  convert- 
ing it  into  a  bright  red,  then  a  yellowish-red,  and  lastly,  a  yel- 
low. When  the  acids  have  not  been  too  concentrated,  its 
proper  color  may  be  restored  by  saturation  with  alkali.  Chlo- 
rine changes  the  color  of  this  principle  to  yellow,  and  then  de- 
stroys it  altogether..  It  produces  no  precipitate  in  its  solution, 
unless  it  contains  animal  matter.  Hence  chlorine  becomes  a 
useful  reagent  for  trying  the  purity  of  this  coloring  substance. 
Iodine  acts  like  chlorinej  but  more  slowly.  The  alkalis, 
poured  into  a  solution  of  the  coloring  principle  of  cochineal, 
change  its  hue  to  crimson  violet.  If  the  alkali  be  immedi- 
ately saturated,  the  original  col<Hr  is  restored,  and  the  coloring 
matter  may  be  recovered  without  any  remarkably  alteration 
in  its  principal  properties.  If  the  action  of  the  alkali  has  been 
longer  continued,  or  aided  by  heat,  the  violet  shade  disappears, 
and  the  color  passes  back  to  T^d,  and  then  yellow.  In  this 
case,  the  coloring  matter  is  totally  altered,  for  by  putting  it 
into  contact  with  those  metallic  salts  which  form  with  it  in- 
soluble combinations,  we  obtain  precipitates  entirely  different 
from  those  which  the  pure  coloring  matter  produces  with  the 
same  salts. 

Lime  water  produces  a  violet  precipitate  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  cochineal.  Barytes  and  strontites  do  not  occasion 
any  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  the  coloring  matter ;  but  they 
change  the  hue  to  violet,  like  alkalis.  The  affinity  of  alu- 
mina for  the  coloring  matter  is  very  remarkable.  When  that 
earth,  newly  precipitated,  is  put  into  a  watery  solution  of  the 
coloring  principle,  this  is  immediately  seized  by  the  alumina. 
The  water  becomes  colorless,  and  a  fine  red  lake  is  obtained, 
if  we  operate  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  the 
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liquor  has  been  hot,  the  color  passes  to  crimson,  and  the  shade 
becomes  more  and  more  violet,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  and  the  continuance  of  the  ebuIUtion. 

If,  before  adding  alumina  to  the  watery  solution  of  the  col- 
oring principle,  some  drops  of  an  acid  be  poujred  into  this,  the 
lake  obtained  is  at  first  of  a  brilliant  red ;  but  the  slightest 
heat  changes  it  to  a  violet  hue.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
by  putting  into  the  solution  of  the  coloring  principle  some 
grains  of  an  aluminous  salt.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  add 
to  the  coloring  principle  a  small  quantity  of  alkah,  potash, 
soda,  anmumia,  or  their  subcarbonates,  and  if  we  then  diffuse 
through  the  solution  some  gelatinous  alumina,  the  liquor  ren- 
dered violet  by  the  alkalies  returns  instantly  to  the  red,  by  the 
formation  of  a  lake  which  readily  precipitates.  In  this  case, 
we  may  keep  the  mixture  boiling  for  a  long  time,  without 
making  the  lake  perceptibly  violet.  This  property  cannot, 
however,  be  quite  restored  by  alkaline  saturation,  especially 
if  the  action  of  the  alkaU  has  been  some  time  continued. 
These  facts  may  serve  to  explain  several  phenomena  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  operations  of  the  scarlet  or  crimson 
dye. 

Most  salts  exercise  on  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal  an 
action  characterized  by  changes  in  the  hue ;  but  only  a  small 
number  are  capable  of  precipitating  it,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  no  action  on  it.  The  soluble  neutral 
salts  of  lead  change  the  red  coloring  matter  to  violet ;  and  the 
acetate  of  lead  determines  immediately  an  abundant  precipi- 
tate. This  precipitate  keeps  its  tint,  though  there  be  an  ex- 
cess of  acetic  acid.  By  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  through  the  combination,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the 
coloring  matter  is  then  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Proto- 
nitrate  of  mercury  produces  a  violet  precipitate  in  the  solution 
of  the  coloring  matter ;  the  deutonitrate  precipitates  less  easily 
the  coloring  matter ;  what  falls  is  of  a  scarlet  hue.  Corrosive 
sublimate  has  no  action  on  it.  The  salts  of  copper  cause  no 
precipitate,  but  change  the  color  to  violet ;  and  the  salts  of 
iron  give  a  brownish  tint,  without  producing  any  precipita^. 
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Chlorine  precipitates  the  animal  matter  of  cochineal,  but 
iodine  produces  no  sensible  effect  on  its  solution.  Potash  and 
soda  communicate  to  water  the  power  of  dissolving  this  ani- 
mal matter  in  abundance.  When  they  are  neutralized  by 
acid,  the  matter  is  recovered ;  but  if  the  acid  is  in  excess,  it 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  an  animal  matter.  AU 
the  salts  with  excess  of  acid  precipitate  the  animal  matter, 
and  are  brought  to  the  neutral  state. 

The  salts  of  tin  exercise  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  cochi- 
neal ^  remarkable  action.  The  muriatic  protoxide  of  tin 
forms  a  yery  abundant  violet  precipitate  in  the  liquid.  This 
precipitate  verges  on  crimson,  if  tl^e  salt  contains  an  excess  of 
acid^  The  muriatic  deutoxide  of  tin  produces  no  precipitate, 
but  changes  the  color  to  scarlet-red.  If  gelatinous  aluminfi 
be  now  added,  we  obtain  a  fine  red  precipitate,  which  <loes  not 
pass  to  crimson  by  boiling.  To  this  coloring  principle  the 
name  carminium  has  been  given,  because  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  pigment  called  carmine. — (See  Carmine.) 

By  incinerating  cochineal,  certain  salts  were  found  in  the 
residue.    Hence  the  general  products  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Carminium.  2.  A  peculiar  animal  matter.  3.  A  fat 
matter,  containing  stearine,  ela'ine,  and  odorant  principle.  4. 
Salts,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, phosphate  of  potash,  potash  united  to  an  organic  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  cochineal  is  1-25 ;  that  of 
the  cochineal  loaded  with  the  barytic  sulphate  1*35.  It  was 
ta,ken  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  reduced  to  water  as  unity,  be- 
cause the  waxy  fat  of  the  insects  prevents  the  intimate  con- 
tact of  the  latter  liquid  with  them,  and  the  ready  expulsion 
of  air  froin  their  wrinkled  surface.  They  are  not  at  aU  acted 
upon  by  the  oil,  but  are  rapidly  altered  by  water,  especially 
when  they  have  been  gummed  and  barytified. 

CUDBEAR  was  first  made  an  article  of  trade,  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name,  and  was  originally  manufactured  on  a  great  scale  by 
Mr.  G.  Mackintosh,  at  Glasgow,  over  65  years  ago.  Cudbear 
or  persio  is  a  powder  of  a  violet  red  color,  difficult  to  moisten 
w^th  water,  and  of  a  peculiar  but  not  disagreeable  odor.    It  is 
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partially  soluble  in  boiling  water,  becomes  red  with  acids,  and 
violet  blue  with  alkalis.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
archil,  only  towards  the'end  the  substance  is  dried  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  taking  care  to  avoid  de- 
composition, which  renders  it  glutinous.  In  Scotlsuid  they 
use  the  lichen  tartareus,  more  rarely  the  lichen  calcareud,  and 
omphalodes ;  most  of  which  lichens  are  imported  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  under  the  name  of  rock  moss.  The  lichen  is 
suffered  to  ferment  for  a  month,  and  is  then  stirred  about  to 
allow  any  stones  which  may  be  present  to  fall  to  the  bottom. 
The  red  mass  is  next  poured  into  a  flat  vessel,  and  left  to 
evaporate  till  its  urinous  smell  has  disappeared,  and  till  it  has 
assumed  an  agreeable  color  verging  upon  violet.  It  is  then 
ground  to  line  powder.  During  the  fermentation  of  the  lichen, 
t  is  watered  with  stale  urine,  or  with  an  equivalent  anmio- 
niacal  liquor  of  any  kind,  as  in  making  archil. — (See  Archil.) 

F. 

FUSTIC,  k  a  wood  of  the  Morus  tinctoria.  It  is  light,  not 
hard,  and  pale  yellow  with  orange  veins;  it  contains  two 
coloring  matters,  one  resinous,  and  another  soluble  in  water. 
The  latter  resembles  weld,  but  it  has  more  of  an  orange  cast, 
and  is  not  so  lively.  Fustic  is  a  very  valuable  dye-wood  for 
the  production  of  greens  on  wool  and  woolen  goods.  It  is  also 
much  used  in  the  production  of  yellows.* .  A  strong  decoction 
of  this  wood  has  a  deep  yellow-red  color ;  when  diluted  with 
water,  it  becomes  orange-yellow.  The  acids  make  this  liquid 
turbid,  with  some  inconsiderable  differences ;  a  slight  greenish- 
yellow  precipitate  falls,  and  the  supernatant  Uquid  is  of  a  pale 
yellow.  The  alkalies  redissolve  the  precipitate,  and  give  tiie 
liquor  a  deep  reddish  color.  The  following  experiments  show 
the  action  of  the  re-agents  on  the  coloring  substance  of  this 
wood: — 

1.  Alkalies  render  the  color  deeper  and  almost  red. 
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2.  Alum  forms  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  precipitate ;  the 
liquor  remains  transparent,  and  of  a  less  deep  yellow. 

3.  Alum  and,  tartar  together,  afford  a  precipitate  which  has 
the  same  color,  but  it  is  slower  in  falling.  The  liquor  retains 
a  still  deeper  hue. 

4  The  muriate  of  soda  makes  the  color  a  little  deeper, 
without  occasioning  turbidity. 

6.  Sulphate  of  iron  forms  a  precipitate  at&st  yellow,  but 
which  grows  more  and  more  brown;  the  liquor  continues 
brown,  and  without  transparency. 

6.  Sulphate  of  copper  affords  an  abundant  precq)itate  of  a 
brown-yellow ;  the  supernati^it  liquor  retains  a  feeble  greenish 
color. 

7.  Sulphate  of  zinc  yields  a  greenish-brown  precipitate; 
the  liquor  retains  a  reddish-yellow  color. 

8.  Acetate  of  lead  forms  an  abundant  orange-yellow  preci- 
pitate ;  the  liquor  is  transparent,  and  of  a  very  fieLint  greenish- 
yellow. 

9.  The  solution  of  tin  gives  a  very  copious  precipitate  of  a 
fine  yellow,  a  little  brighter  than  the  preceding ;  the  liquor 
retains  a  faint  yellow  color. 

Chaptal  recommends  to  boil  in  the  yellow  decoction  of 
fustic,  parings  of  skins,  glue,  or  other  animal  matters ;  and 
then,  without  filtering,  the  stuff  is  to  be  worked  in  it,  which 
will  thu9  take  the  most  beautiful  and  intense  color.*  For  the 
best  methods  of  dyeing  yellow,  see  chapter  lY,  Part  III ;  see 
also  chapter  IL,  Part  lY.,  and  chapter  I.,  Part  in.,  article  Tin; 
see  also  Calica-Printing. 

G. 

GARANCINE.— (See  Madder.) 

H. 

HEMATINE  is  the  name  given  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul 
to  a  crystaline  substance,  of  a  pale  pink  color,  and  brilliant 

•  H«m.  4€  V  IniliMtt,  torn.  I. 
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lustre  when  viewed  in  a  lens,  which  he  extracted  from  log- 
wood, the  luBnuUoxyUm  Campechianum  of  botanists.  It  ia, 
b  &ct,  the  characteristic  principle  of  this  dyewood.  To  pro- 
cure hematine,  digest  di^ring  a  few  hours  ground  log-wood  in 
water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  130^  F.;  filter  the 
liquor,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  by  a  steam  bath,  and  put  the 
extract  in  alcohol  of  0*835  for  a  day«  Then  filter  anew,  and 
after  having  inspissated  the  alcohoUc  solution  by  evaporation, 
pour  into  it  a  little  water,  evaporate  gently  again,  and  then 
let  rest  in  a  cool  place.  In  this  way  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  crystal  of  hematine  will  be  obtained,  which  may  be 
readily  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  drying.  M. 
Chevreul,  in  a  series  of  experiments  obtained  the  following 
results: — 

1.  When  subjected  to  any  distillation  in  a  retort,  hema- 
tine afibrds  all  the  usual  products  of  vegetable  bodies,  along 
with  a  little  ammcHiia ;  which  proves  the  presence  of  azote. 

2.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  abimdantly,  and  assumes  an 
orange-red  color,  which  passes  into  yellow  by  cooling,  but  be- 
comes red  again  with  heat. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid  destroys  the  color  of  solution  of  hematine. 

4.  Potash  and  anmionia  convert  into  a  dark  purple-red 
tint,  the  pale  solution  of  hematine ;  when  these  alkalies  are 
added  in  large  quantity,  they  make  the  color  violet  blue,  then 
brown-red,  and  lastly  brown-yellow.  By  this  time,  the  hema- 
tme  has  become  decomposed,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  its 
pristine  state  by  neutralizing  the  alkalies  with  acids. 

5.  The  waters  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  exercise  an 
analogous  power  of  decomposition ;  but  they  eventually  pre- 
cipitate the  changed  coloring  matter. 

6.  A  red  solution  of  hematine  subjected  to  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  becomes  yellow ;  but  it  resumes  its  origi- 
nal hue  when  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  removed  by  a 
little  potash. 

7.  The  protoxide  of  lead,  the  protoxide  of  tin,  the  hydrate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  hydrate  of  oxides  of  copper  and 
nickel,  oxide  of  bismuth,  combine  with  hematine,  and  color  it 
blue  with  more  or  less  of  a  violet  cast. 
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,  Hematine  precipitates  glue  from  its  solution  in  reddish 
flocks.  This  substance  has  not  hitherto  been  employed  in  its 
pure  state ;  but  as  it  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  log- 
wood, it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  all  the  colors  made  with 
that  dye-stuff.  These  colors  are  principally  violet  and  black. 
Ohevreul  has  proposed  hematine  as  an  excellent  test  of 
acidity.*— (See  Logwood,) 


I. 

INDIGO.— In  chapter  II.  we  mentioned  that,  besides  the 
green  of  leaves  and  the  colors  of  flowers,  which  we  considered 
common  to  all  vegetables,  there  were  other  coloring  matters 
which  existed  only  in  certain  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  vegetable.  Indigo  is  one  of  these :  it  be- 
longs to  a  genus  of  loguminous  plants  found  in  India,  Africa, 
and  America,  named  Indigofera.  Botanists  have  described 
about  sixty  species  of  this  genus.  These  all  3rield  indigo ;  but 
the  species  from  which  it  is  usually  extracted  are  the  /.  anilj 
the  L  argenteoj  and  the  /.  tinciaria.  It  is  also  extracted  from 
a  tree  very  common  in  Hindostan,  (the  Nerium  tinctorium  of 
botanists,)  and  from  the  woad  plant  (Isatis  tinctoria),  which  is 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
coloring  matter  of  these  plants  resides  wholly  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  leaves,  as  a  secretion  or  juice ;  not,  however,  in 
the  blue  state  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  indigo,  but 
as  a  white  substance,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  remains 
white  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  remains  perfect.!    When 
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t  A  hbu  color,  aenrioeable  for  dyeing,  may  be  eztncted  from  buckwlimt,  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  Btallu  are  cut  before  the  grain  has  become  mature;  they 
are  spread  out  upon  the  earth  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  suffered  to  remain  till 
the  grain  separates  with  facility.  When  this  has  been  effected,  the  straw  is  collect- 
ed, wetted,  and  allowed  to  ferment  until  decomposition  take  plaee^  and  the  heap 
has  assumed  a  blue  aj^ieaiance.  It  is  then  formed  into  balls  or  cakes,  and 
dried  by  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove.  These  masses  being  boiled  in  water  will  impreg- 
nate it  with  a  deep  blue,  which  neither  vinegar  nor  sulphuric  add  will  discharge. 
Alkalis  will  change  it  to  a  red;  the  powder  of  nut-galb  redueeit  toa  perfect blaibk; 
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this  tissue  is  by  any  means  destroyed,  the  indigo  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  blue. 

Of  the  early  history  of  indigo  littte  is  known,  neither  is  it 
known  when  it  was  first  used  as  a  dye-stuff.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  it  as  a  paint,  under  the  name  of  Indicum.  Its 
value,  as  a  dye-stuff,  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  imported  from 
India  by  the  Dutch ;  but  English  legislators,  foi;  a  long  time, 
prohibited  its  use  in  Great  Britain  under  severe  penalties. 
These  prohibitions  continued  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  reason  consisted  in  its  being  considered  a  corrosive 
substance,  and  capable  of  destroying  the  fibres  of  cloth,  and 
therefore  calculated  to  injure  the  character  of  the  dyers.  This 
opinion,  no  doubt,  sprung  from  the  strong  and  interested  oppo- 
sition given  to  its  use  by  the  cultivators  of  the  woad,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  an  important  branch  of  national  indus- 
try.' 

The  plant  which  yields  the  indigo  in  Bengal  is  a  small 
straight  plant,  famished  with  thin  branches,  which  spreads 
out  and  forms  a  sort  of  tuft ;  the  average  height  is  four  feet, 
but  on  good  ground  it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  even 
seven  feet.  The  leaves  are  soft,  and  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  common  clover,  and  the  blossoms  are  of  a  light  reddish 

tnd,  by  evaporation,  H  will  become  a  beantifol  gieen.  Stofb  dyed  with  this  pre- 
pttitiofi,  and  by  the  usual  method,  take  the  dyes  from  other  vegetable  sabstanoes; 
the  bloe  m  very  beautiful,  and  the  color  stands  well.. 

•  When  Indigo  was  first  introduced,  only  a  small  quantity  was  added  to  the 
woad,  by  which  the  latter  was  much  improved ;  more  was  afterwards  gradually 
used,  and,  at  last,  the  quantity  became  so  large,  that  the  small  admixture  of  woad 
sorred  only  to  vevive  the  fermentation  of  the  indiga  Germany  thus  lost  a  produc- 
tbn  by  which  fannen,  merchants,  carriers,  and  othem,  acquired  great  riches.  In 
conae«(nence  of  the  sales  of  woad  being  so  much  injured,  a  prohibition  was  issued 
against  the  use  of  indigo  by  Saxony,  in  the  year  1650.  In  the  year  1653,  Duke 
Rmest,  the  Pious,  eansed  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  diet  by  his  envoy,  thai  in,- 
digo  thoM  be  mtirtfy  battiAed  from  ifu  empire,  and  that  an  exclusive  privilege 
should  be  grurted  to  those  who  dyed  with  woad.  This  was  followed  by  an  imperial 
prohibition  of  indigo  on  the  21st  of  April,  1654,  which  was  enforced  with  the 
greatest  severity  in  his  dominions.  The  same  was  done  in  France;  but  in  the 
wcO-known  edSct  of  1669,  in  which  Colbeit  separated  the  superior  from  the  inftiior 
^en^  ii  was  stated,  that  indigo  should  be  used  without  woad ;  and  in  1 737,  dyers 
were  left  at  liberty  to  use  indigo  alone,  or  to  employ  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  woad- 
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color.     The  plant  is  at  its  highest  perfection  when  in  full 

blossom,  and  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  indigo. 

There  are  l^vo  methods  for  extractiug  the  coloring  matter 
froni  the  leaves  :  the  first  is  by  fermentation  and  beating. 
This  process  is  conducted  in  two  large  brick  cisterns  or  vaU, 
built  in  relation  to  one  another,  like  two  steps  of  a  stair.  The 
upper  one  is  termed  tha  steeper,  because  in  it  the  fermentation 
is  conducted.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cistern  there  is  a  plug- 
liole  entering  into  the  other,  through  which,  when  the  process 
of  fermenLation  is  finished,  the  fluid  is  run  off  into  the  lower 
cisterUj  denouunated  the  beater,  l>ecaii3e  in  it  tha  process  of 
beating  the  fluid  by  paddles,  to  separate  the  fecube  from  the 
w^atcr,  is  performed.  The  plant,  when  cut,  is  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles about  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  conveyed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  %^at ;  for,  were  it  kept  but  a  short  time  in 
heaps^  the  indigo  m  the  plant  would  be  destroyed.  The  up- 
per vat  is  filled  to  about  five  or  sis  inches  from  the  top  with 
the!^e  bundles  laid  in  regular  tiers.  To  prevent  the  throwing 
up  of  the  herb  by  tlic  swelling  and  agitation  caused  by  the 
fermentation,  there  are  irons  built  in  the  two  side  walls,  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  to  which  are  fastened  l)eams  of  wood, 
which  traverse  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  vats. 
When  the  vat  is  sufficiently  filled  with  the  vegetable,  a  strong 
grating  of  bamboo,  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface, 
is  laid  over  the  plant,  and  fastened  down  by  the  croes  beams. 
These  precautions  being  conipleLed,  cold  water  is  poured  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  the  vat^  till  the  surface  rises  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  upper  edges.  In  a  short  time  fer- 
mentation commences,  and  is  completed  in  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours.  Towards  the  end,  the  action  is  very  brisk,  sweDing 
and  throwing  up  frothy  bubbles,  which  sometimes  rise  like 
pyramids.  These  bubbles  are  white  at  first,  but  after  a  little 
erpCN3ure  to  the  air,  they  become  blue,  and  then  purple.  This 
part  of  the  operation  requires  great  skilL  If  the  femieatatlon 
be  too  long,  the  indigo  will  be  much  damaged ;  and,  if  too 
short,  the  quantity  is  much  diminished.  When  the  liquor 
ceases  to  swell^  it  is  let  out  into  the  second  or  beating  vat,  and 
is  then  of  a  light  green  color. 
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The  liquor  being  now  into  the  lower  or  beating  vat,  a  num*- 
ber  of  men  enter  it,  furnished  with  oar-shaped  paddles,  about 
four  feet  in  length ;  they  continue  to  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards, agitating  or  beating  the  liquor  with  these  paddles.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  agitation  the  Uquor  begins  to  iroth ; 
but  this  is  prevented,  provided  the  fermentation  has  not  gone 
on  too  long,  by  a  few  drops  of  oil.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  a  hal^  the  Uquor  begins  to  granulate,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  agitated  water,  full  of  wood  grounds.  This 
part  of  the  process  also  requires  considerable  care  and  man- 
agement ;  for,  if  the  beating  be  stopped  too  soon,  the  indigo 
will  not  be  all  separated  from  the  liquor,  occasioning  consider- 
able loss ;  if  continued  too  long,  the  granulated  pcurticles  are 
broken,  and  dispersed  through  the  liquor,  and  do  not  readily 
CeJI  to  the  bottom.  YIThen  the  beating  ia  completed,  the  yat 
is  allowed  to  settle ;  the  grains  which  constitute  the  indigo 
CblU  to  the  bottom,  and  the  supernatant  Uquor  is  let  oflf  by  plug- 
holes in  the  side  of  the  vat.  The  precipitate  is  then  removed 
to  a  copper-boilisr,  to  which  there  is  a  fire  kept  tiU  the  Uquor 
becomes  as  thick  as  oiL  Some  manufacturers  bring  it  to  this 
state  by  causing  the  Uquor  to  boil ;  others  by  keeping  it  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  The  former  process  produces  lighter 
indigo  than  the  latter.  In  this, state  it  is  put  into  a  large  flat 
vessel,  furnished  at  the  one  end  with  a  cloth  filter.  After  the 
most  of  the  Uquor  has  filtered  through,  the  indigo  remains  in 
the  vessel  about  the  consistence  of  butter.  It  is  then  put  on 
proper  frames,  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure  by  a  sort 
of  screw  press ;  and  is  now  ready  to  be  cut  into  smaU  cakes, 
which  are  placed  upon  boards  in  a  drying-stove ;  when  dry, 
these  cakes  are  packed  up,  and  in  this  state  form  the  indigo 
of  commerce. 

The  other  method  of  extracting  the  indigo  from  the  plant 
difiers  from  that  described,  only  in  the  first  operations.  In- 
stead of  putting  the  plant  into  the  vat  when  newly  cut,  it  b 
spread  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  two  days,  and  then  thrashed 
to  separate  the  leaves  from  the  stems.  The  leaves  are  then 
kept  until  they  have  changed  from  a  green  to  a  bluish-gray, 
or  lav^ider  color ;  they  are  then  put  into  the  first  vat  with 
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warm  water,  and  kept  stirrin^j  till  the  leaves  are  so 
completely  wetted  as  to  sink.  The  liquor  is  then  instantly 
let  off  into  the  beating^yat,  where  it  is  treated  aa  aheady 
described. 

The  chemical  chaogeg  which  take  place  during  these  opera- 
tions are  not  well  nnderstoodj  and  the  various  opinions  express- 
ed by  chemists  concerning  them  are  not  %"ery  easily  reconciled. 
Berthollet  in  his  Elements  of  Dyeing,  while  describing  the  pro- 
cess of  the  first  or  fermenting  vat,  ^ays,  ^*  In  the  first  a  fennen- 
tation  19  excited,  in  which  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air 
does  not  interv^ene,  since  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved. 
There  probably  results  from  it  some  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  coloring  particles  ihemselvep,  butt  especially  the  separa- 
tion or  destruction  of  a  yellowish  substance^  which  gave  to  the 
indigo  a  greenish  tint,  and  rendered  it  susceptible  of  suffering 
the  chemical  action  of  other  substances.  This  species  of 
fermentation  passes  into  a  destructive  putrefaction,  because 
the  indigOj  as  w^e  shall  see,  has  a  composition  analogous  to 
that  of  animal  substances." 

Dr,  Ure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures^ 
says,  that  from  some  experiments  made  upon  the  gases  given 
off  during  fermentation,  they  were  found  to  be  composed. 
when  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  operation,  of  27-5  of  car- 
bonic acid  gasj  5  8  of  oxygen,  and  667  of  nitrogen,  in  the  100 
parts ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  they  consisted 
of  40^5  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  4-5  of  oxygen,  and  55  of  nitrogen. 
No  carburetted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  ''The  fermenting 
leaves,"  using  the  Doctor^s  words,  "  apparently  convert  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid,  and  leave  its  nitrogen 
free/*  They  alao  evolve  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  sponta- 
neously. It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  opinions  are  de- 
cidedly vimtradictory ;  the  one  says  that  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  does  not  intervene,  and  that  an  inflammable  gas 
is  evolved  :  the  other,  that  there  is  no  inflammable  gas  evolv- 
edj  and  that  the  air  is  apparently  the  principal  agent  in  effect- 
ing the  various  changes.  But  when  we  recollect  that  the 
leaves  are  all  under  the  liquor,  and  kept  so  by  the  fired  posi- 
tion of  the  beamSj  there  can  be  little  contact  between  the  fer- 
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mentiiig  leaves  and  the  air;  h^&ce  the  conversion  of  its 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas  most  be  very  limited. 

Dr.  Elane  says  of  this  process :— ^^  After  some  time  a  kind 
of  mucous  fermentation  sets  in;  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
hydrogen  gases  are  evolved,  and  a  yeUow  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  holds  the  indigo  dissolved.  The  theory  of  this  action 
is,  that  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegeto-animal  matter  of  the 
leaves,  the  indigo  is  kept  in  the  same  white  soluble  condition 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  plant." 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Vegetable  Chemistry,  supposes  that  the 
indigo  exists  in  the  plant  in  union  with  another  substance,  and 
during  fermentation  that  substance  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  consequently  evolved.  But  we  will  give  his  own 
words.  ^^  The  leaves  of  the  inijigofera  yield  a  green  infusion 
to  hot  water,  and  a  green  powder  may  be  precipitated  from  it; 
but  unless  a  fermentation  has  taken  place,  neither  the  color 
nor  the  properties  have  any  resemblance  to  those  of  indigo. 
There  is  litUe  doubt  that  in  the  leaves  it  exists  in  the  state  of 
white  or  deoxygenated  indigo^  and  that  during  the  fermenta- 
tion, it  combines  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen  to  con- 
vert it  into  blue  indigo.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
renders  it  not  unlikely,  that  the  white  indigo  was  in  combina- 
tion with  some  principle  (probably  of  an  alkaline  nature)  which 
was  decomposed  during  the  fermentation." 

These  discrepancies  of  opinion,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  take  {dace  during  fermentation,  show  that  pro- 
per investigations  have  not  yet  been  made  into  this  part  of  the 
process ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  until  this  be  done,  any  hypo- 
thesis founded  upon  statements  concerning  the  gases  evolved, 
must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  supposition  hazarded  by  Dr. 
Thomson  certainly  appears  to  tis  the  most  consistent ;  fw, 
as  deoxidized  indigo  combines  readily  with  alkaline  substan- 
ces, and  as  the  vegetable  alkalies  almost  always  contain  nitro- 
gen, we  can  easily  conceive  of  that  gas  being  evolved  either 
free  or  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  forming  ammonia.  It 
may  yet  be  found  that  indigo,  like  gallic  acid  (noticed  in 
chapter  II.,  Part  III.),  does  not  exist  in  the  living  vegetable, 
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but  ifl  the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  some  more  complicated 
compoimd. 

The  cliemical  action  which  Ukes  place  in  the  second  rat  in 
which  the  beating  procesis  isi  condocted,  k  apparently  much 
more  eaj?ily  explained^  and  therefore  the  discrepancies  among^ 
writer  B  on  the  subject  are  not  so  great.  We  eh  a  11  give  only 
two  quotationH.  Berthollet  says,  "Hitherto  the  coloring  par- 
ticles have  prescFA^ed  their  liquidity.  In  the  second  operation 
the  action  of  the  air  is  brought  into  play,  which,  by  combining 
with  the  coloring  particles,  deprives  them  of  their  solubility, 
itnd  gives  them  the  blue  color.  The  beating  serves  at  the 
8ame  lime  to  dissipate  the  carV>onic  acid  formed  in  the  first 
operation,  whose  action  b  an  obstacle  to  the  combination  of 
the  oxygen/'  Dr.  Ure's  opmion  is  thus  expressed: — "The 
object  of  the  beating  is  threefold ;  first  it  tends  to  disengage  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  fermented 
liquor;  secondly,  to  give  the  new^ly-deve loped  indigo  its  re- 
quisite dose  of  oxygen  J  by  the  most  extenf^ive  exposure  of  its 
particles  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  third ly,  to  agglomerate  the 
indigo  in  distinct  flocks  or  granulations.  In  order  to  hasten 
the  precipitationj  lime  Water  is  occasionally  added  to  the  fer- 
mented liquor  in  the  progress  of  beating ;  but  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable, and  has  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  deteriorating 
the  indigo." 

That  the  hquor  in  the  beating  vat  abi^orbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  as  the  indigo  separates  from  it,  has^  we  believe,  been  as- 
certained by  direct  experiment ;  and  it  is  also  known  to  man* 
ufacturcrs,  that  sunshine  assists  in  the  separation  of  the  indigo 
from  the  liquor.  But,  though  thepe  facts  may  have  been  as- 
certained, it  docs  not  give  us  any  positive  information  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  vat ; 
neither  can  we  expect  such  information  till  it  be  ascertained 
what  keeps  the  indigo  in  solution  previous  to  the  operation  of 
beating.  Both  oxygenized  and  deoxygenized  iudigo  are  in- 
soluble in  water ;  there  must  therefore  b^  some  substance  in 
the  liquor  capable  of  holding  the  indigo  in  solution  previous  to 
being  beat.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  o(  the  na- 
ture of  white  or  deoxydized  mdigo,  there  is  no  other  substimce 
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can  hold  it  in  solution  except  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
But  during  such  a  generation  and  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  existence  of  any  alkali  capable  of  holding  the  indigo 
in  solution  in  those  vats  is  next  to  impossible,  and  the  results 
prove  the  contrary ;  for  while  the  acid  is  liberated,  the  indigo 
becomes  more  insoluble — a  result  which  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  we  conceive  would  take  place  were  an  alkaU  present ; 
except  we  suppose  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkali,  or  is  evolved,  as  already  hinted, 
from  the  decomposition  of  a  substance  which  is  resolving  it- 
self into  indigo. 

Having  given  the  opinions  of  several  chemists  upon  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  manufacture  of  indigo,  and  hinted  at 
the  difficulties  which  some  of  these  theories  involve,  we  shall 
now  consider  the  nature  of  indigo ;  and,  whatever  be  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  beating  operation, 
we  are  certain  that  the  indigo  is  precipitated  in  union  ttnth 
various  other  substances^  rendering  it  very  impure.  The 
best  indigo  of  commerce,  according  to  several  analysis,  con- 
tains only  75  per  cent,  of  pure  indigo,  while  some  of  the  infe- 
rior kinds  do  not  contain  above  29  or  30  per  cent.  Part  of 
these  impurities  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  by  alcohol,  by  di- 
lute acids,  and  by  alkaline  leys.  Berzelius  found  these  impu- 
rities to  consist,  besides  a  Uttk  iron,  clay,  lime,  magnesia  and 
silica,  of  a  substance  resembUng  vegetable  gluten,*  which  may 
be  obtained  by  digesting  indigo  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (vit- 
riol) ;  also  a  brown  matter  which  he  terms  indigo  brown,  and 
which  he  obtained  by  digesting  the  indigo  in  strong  potash 
ley  after  the  gluten  was  extracted.  He  found  also  a  red  resi- 
nous substance,  which  he  termed  indigo  red,  and  was  obtained 
by  boiling  the  indigo  in  alcohol,  after  digestion  in  the  acid  and 
alkali.  Several  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  color- 
ing properties  of  these  substances,  but  the  results  have  shown 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  used  as  a  dye.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark,  some 

•  Gluten  ifl  the  sabstancc  which  gives  wheat  flour,  starch,  Slc^  the  property  of 
paile.  It  is  a  distinct  vegetahle  substance  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nHro* 
gen,  and  eartwn,  and  it  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  vegetable  compounds. 
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of  ihem  being  more  soluble  than  tlie  pure  indigo^  and  much 
more  easily  decomposed,  their  presence  is  very  hurtful  iu  soma 
eases  where  particular  attention  ia  not  paid  to  those  properties, 
especially  when  the  indigo  is  lo  be  used  ag  sulphate  of  indigo. 
From  the  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  indigOj  it  woidd 
be  of  tlie  utmost  importaace  to  the  dyer  to  have  an  easy 
method  of  ascertaining  its  true  value.  Thh  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  ;  the  various  methods  proposed  generally  imply  for- 
mal analyeiii,  which^  however  important  they  may  be  to  the 
dyer  J  are  loo  delicate  and  tedious  Iq  he  generally  adopted  ^ 
The  method  universally  practised  in  the  dye-house  is^  compa- 
rison—putting several  samples  together,  breaking  and  compa- 
ring their  clean  surfaces.  The  best  indigo  generally  ia  of  the 
deepest  violet  blue,  and  the  finest  grain,  if  scratched  by  the 
nail,  presents  a  copper  hue ;  but  notwithstanding  great  care 
and  long  practice  in  thus  judging  of  the  value  of  indigo,  it 
often  happens!  that  the  lot  chosen  turriis  out  to  be  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  not  known  until  it  is  in  the  vats,  and  its  price 
marked  against  the  dyer* 

The  |itoc44«a  of  Bi!txcLtua^  jual  alluded  to,  ia  to  take  a  weighed  qtiEUilitj  of  thi?  m- 
<Ugo  of  coim?i(<i?ce  in  rery  fiji<^  povrder^  and  digcstmg  it  In  tiiluNj  eulphurk  acij, 
iicit  iUlCT  and  waah  it ;  tlien  digest  whiit  remninB  on  ihc  filler  io  itroog  ]>ot&«h  ot 
nmmomia^  flllCT  und  wash  aguu) ;  then  Wl  the  reumitidcr  in  strong  idMibolj  ^h^ 
remaini  la  pure  indigo^  nnd  by  weighing  it,  we  lind  (hij  per  cetJliige  of  real  indigo 
m  the  Minple. 

■  Fritecho  of  St  Petfif»bur;gh  hna  comraunicftted  to  M.  Chevreul  (L'lnBtitut 
4G0,)  n  uielhod— fin  improveracnt  upon  that  o(  Liebig— of  wp»mting  IndigolLDC, 
which  he  CMi^udef^  will  sefve  tor  t^^ng  tho  value  of  comineTeUl  indjgo.  He  takes 
I  part  of  coinmeftiiii  indigo^  and  1  part  of  grape  &si^,  and  places  them  m  ft  fUsk 
Eftp&ble  of  contuining  40  p&rta  of  liquid.  He  iilie  half  the  flask  with  hot  aleobol^ 
5Jid  then  flddift  \H  part«  of  strong  liquid  clastic  soda  to  another  c^ual  portion  of  al- 
vohtfli  and  HILa  n^  the  flo^it  witli  them.  Tho  Ooi^k  thuiii  filled  is  allowed  to  rcctain 
Ql  rest  till  it  bficonies  clesLr,  Tbe  Huid  is  then  witlidrawn^  by  nieiiniSi  of  a  i^yphons 
int  0  juiotheT  ibsk .  This  liq  uid  is  first  yellow ,  but,  l)y  e  i  [k>su  re  to  the  air,  it  changes 
to  red^  violet,  and  bluc^  depositing  microsi^opicid  erj'strda,  whieb  im?  litrger  in  pmy 
portion  to  Lhe  jorrmlual  adroif«ioEi  of  the  OKVgen  of  the  iuf,  and  <^onsjaL  of  purii  m- 
digo.  They  are  then  thrown  on  a  filler,  and  washed  mpiiUy  wiih  hot  wtiiet,  in 
order  to  remove  a  siibwtane^i  produced  by  thp  actions  of  the  soda  on  the  eugay,  which 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  eoluble  in  hot  water.  From  4  ounces  of  inrenor  indigo 
of  oomcnercr,  be  obtiined^  hf  the  first  infusion,  2  oimcses  of  pute  Indigo  blue:  a 
Kcomd  infusion  of  tlie  rrcidui^  g^ve  only  a  drachni  of  indlgOk 
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Another  process,  somewhat  similar,  was  recommended  by 
M.  Chevreul.  He  treated  the  powdered  indigo  first  with 
water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  muriatic  acid. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  his  experiment,  taking  a  hun- 
dred parts : — 

{A  creen  matter  united  to  anmioiua,'' 
A  Bttle  deozydized  indigo, . 
Extwctive,                                      P*  P«^- 
Giun, 

2.  Treated  with  5  23^^12^' 

'*^^'»      /  A  Uttle  indigo, 


•eW, 


I  Red  oxide  of  iron, 
^Alointna, 


4.  There  re-      i  Silica, 

nauned,      (  Pure  indigo, 


100 


Although  these  processes  give  a  much  nearer  and  more 
Ctrl  tain  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  indigo  than  themere 
comparison  of  samples  by  the  eye,  still  they  are  not  direct 
enough,  and  require  too  much  nice  management  to  be  resorted 
to  generally  in  the  dye-house.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  most 
afiected  by  a  bad  bargain,  and  ought  to  be  most  interested  in 
any  process  that  woidd  enable  them  to  avoid  loss,  and  who 
have  the  requisite  time  and  means  to  try  such  experiments,  do 
not  seem  impressed  with  their  importance.  Neither  are  they 
always  possessed  of  the  requisite  dexterity  of  manipulation ; 
and  moreover,  in  general,  seem  unwiUing  to  devote  half  a  day 
to  ascertain  what  they  suppose  can  be  accomplished,  at  least 
approximately,  in  an  hour's  time  by  comparison. 

The  following  method  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Dana,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  for  ascertaining  the  real  value  of  commerdal 
indigo : — 

The  grains  of  indigo  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  into  a  small 
^ass  flask,  with  two  and  a  half  ounces,  by  measure,  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  fivn  30o  to  3&o  of  strength  by  Twaddle's  hydroraelcr;  after  boOing  for  a 
few  nanutes,  8  giains  of  crystals  of  chloride  of  tin  (ciystaliied  red  spizitB,}  are  to 
be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  By  this  means  tho  indigo  is  dis- 
lohed,  and  the  liquor  appears  of  a  yellow  ccJor.  6  grains  of  bichrotnate  of  potash 
(led  chrome,)  is  dissolved  in  6  ounces  of  water ;  and,  when  the  flask  is  withdrawn 

11 
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fidm  the  lamp,  this  aohitioii  of  chiome  is  added,  which  prectpitalef  the  Indigo  blue, 
along  with  a  trace  of  the  indigo  red,  leaving  the  other  ingredientB  in  aolvition 
The  whole  ie  next  to  be  poured  upon  a  double  weighed  filter,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  with  1  oz.  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  3  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  after- 
WBidfl  with  hot  water,  till  nothing  but  water  returns.  Then  separate,  dry,  and 
weigh  the  filters,  and  make  a  note  of  the  weight  of  the  precipitate^  bum  one  filtcar 
pfiper  against  the  otl^er,  and  their  difference  in  weight  is  the  quantity  of  silica  con- 
tained in  the  indigo.  This,  deducted  fipom  the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  gives  the 
quantity  of  pure  indigo. 

Mr.  Walter  Crum,  who  communicated  the  above  to  the 
British  Association  in  1841,  added,. that  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
protoxide  of  tin,  dissolves  indigo,  and  forms  a  yellow  solution, 
but  so  slowly  that  he  doubts  if  all  the  10  grains  are  acted 
upon.  He  thinks  Dr.  Dana  must  mean  soda-ash,  which  con- 
tains a  notable  quantity  of  caustic  soda,  but  a  much  weaker 
solution  of  caustic  soda  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Pure  indigo,  besides  its  great  value  as  a  dye-drug,  possesses 
some  of  the  mo^t  important  and  interesting  chemical  proper- 
ties, which  are  aa  yet  not  very  well  understood.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  notice  before  entering  upon  its  practical  value. 
If  pure  indigo  be  heated  to  about  550^  Fah.  it  sublimes,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  transparent  vapor  of  a  reddish-violet  color, 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  whicl^  it  is  sub- 
limed, or  on  the  top  of  the  cinder  which  is  left  in  long  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  Mr.  Crum,  whose  investigations  have  thrown 
great  light  upon  the  chemical  nature  and  properties  of  Indigo, 
employed  for  its  sublimation  the  covers  of  two  platinum  cru- 
cibles, about  three  inches  diameter,  and  of  such  a  form  that, 
when  placed'vnth  their  concave  sides  inward,  they  were  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  distant  in  the  middle.  About  the 
centre  of  the  lower  lid  were  placed  thinly,  about  ten  grains  of 
indigo,  precipitated  from  the  dyers'  vat,  in  small  lumps  about 
a  grain  each ;  then,  having  put  on  the  cover,  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  was  applied  beneath  the  cover  containing  the  in- 
digo. The  indigo  immediately  began  to  melt  with  a  hissing 
noise,  which,  when  it  had  nearly  ceased,  the  lamp  was  with* 
drawn,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  On  removing  the 
4X>ver,  the  sublimed  indigo  was  found  planted  on  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  a  little  remained  upon  the  charred  matter,  and  was 
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easfly  removed.    In  this  way  be  obtained  from  18  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  indigo  employed.* 

As  few  working  men  have  access  to  platinum  crucible  covers 
to  repeat  this  experiment,  we  state,  that.it  may  be  successfully 
repeated  by  taking  a  thin  porcelain  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  iron  or 
copper,  with  the  indigo  placed  upon  it,  and  coverilig  it  with  a 
pijetty  large  watch^lass ;  when  the  plate  under  the  indigo  i; 
heated  by  a  lamp,  the  vapors  very  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and,  towards  the  close,  the  glass  appears  black,  owing 
to  the  coating  of  indigo  which  adheres  to  its  inner  surfiice. 
To  obtain  pure  indigo  for  this  experiment,  the  easiest  method 
is  to  take  a  little  of  the  yellow  solution  of  the  indigo  vat. 
Adding  to  this  a  few  ixopB  of  muriatic  acid,  to  dissolve  the 
salts  of  lime,  the  blue  indigo  faUs  to  the  bottom,  and  may 
readily  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  then  washed  and  dried.  A 
very  pretty  and  easy  method  has  been  described  by  T.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Any  quantity  of  indigo  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  about  half 
its  weight  of  plaster  of  Paris.  To  these  materials  so  much  water  is  to  be  added,  as 
will  bring  the  whole  to  a  thin  paste.  This  is  to  be  spread  evenly  upon  an  iron 
plate  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,'  and  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  it  is  tolerably  dry.  If  the  heat  of  a  large  spirit-lamp 
be  now  applied  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  plate,  the  indigo  begins  to  smolte,  emits 
a  disgusting  odor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  covered  over  with  a  dense  porple-red 
vapor,  which  condenses  into  brilliant  tetened  prisms,  or  plates  of  an  intense 
copper-color,  forming  a  thick  velvety  coating  over  the  surftco  immediately  exposed 
to  heat  When  this  ceases  to  appear,  the  heat  is  of  course  to  be  withdrawn ;  and 
fAkea  cdd,  the  sublimed  crystals  may  be  readily  lifted  or  swept  off,  without  in  the 
slightest  disturbing  the  subjacent  mass.  The  operation  is  exceedingly  beautiful  to 
Mk  at,  is  effected  in  a  Hew  minutes,  and  any  quantity  of  materials  might  be  acted 
upon.  For  ultimate  analysis,  the  sublimed  indigo  must  be  previously  washed  with 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  object  of  the  plaster  is  to  prevent  the  indigo  fiom  cracking 
during  drying.t 

Pure  indigo,  whether  obtained  by  sublimation,  or  other  che- 
mical means,  is  of  a  deep  blue,  approaching  to  violet.  If 
scratched  or  rubbed,  it  has  a  strong  copper  Hue,  and  a  metal- 
lic lustre./  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smeU,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  neutral  properties.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy.  t  Chemical  Gazette. 
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ether,"*  alkalis,  and  dilute  acids.  Its  chemical  compoaition  is 
6  atoms  carbon,  5  hydrogen,  1  nitrogen,  and  2  oxygen. 

I^  indigo  be  thrown  into  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  its  blue 
color  disappears :  it  dissolves,  and  is  partly  decomposed  along 
with  the  water  of  the  alkaline  hydrate ;  hydrogen,  and  am- 
moniacal  gases  are  evolved,  while  carbonic  &u:id,  and  another 
acid  named  valerianic  acid,  having  properties  similar  to  acetic 
acid,  are  formed,  and  combine  with  the  potash.  By  digesting 
this  mixture  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  alkali  combines 
with  it,  and  the  new  acid  crystalizes.  This  acid,  combined 
with  alkalis,  and  other  bases^  forms  a  very  interesting  series 
of  salts. 

If  indigo,  in  fine  powder,  be  added  to  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  a  gentle 
heat  be  applied,  it  dissolves  with  efiervescence,  forming  a  yel- 
low Uquid.  After  standing  a  little,  this  hquid  may  be  decanted 
from  any  resinous  matter  found  during  the  process,  and  con- 

*  H.  Vogel,  a  French  chemiBt,  remarks  that  when  the  vapor  of  ether  is  puieed 
into  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  becomes 
decolorated.  This  effect,  he  says,  is  produced  more  readily  when  the  ether  is  heat- 
ed to  ebullition  in  a  matrass  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  which  is  immersed  in  the 
solution  of  indigo,  and  if  the  matrass  be  suddenly  cooled,  so  that  the  solution  of 
indigo  rises  in  the  tube,  and  passes  into  the  matrass  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
When  l^e  attempted,  on  another  occasion,  to  decolorate  indigo  by  means  of  ether 
which  had  been  rectified  over  potash,  he  could  not  so  readily  effect  it,  which  indu- 
ced him  to  believe  that  the  impure  ether,  which  contained  sweet  oil  of  wine,  or  pro- 
bably aldehyd,  was  more  .fit  for  the  decoloration  of  indigo  than  pure  ether.  To 
satisfy  himself,  he  added  to  a  solution  of  indigo  in  a  bottle  a  fisw  drops  of  aldehyd, 
and  he  observed  that  the  liquor— at  first  of  an  emerald  green  coloi^— became  of  a 
pale  green,  and  after  some  days  became  of  a  yellowish  brown.  As  to  the  aldehyd 
which  he  employed,  it  contained  alcohol,  not  having  been  rectified;  ho  afterwards 
made  use  of  pure  aldehyd,  which  was  separated  from  its  crystaline  combinatioii 
by  ammonia:  a  few  drops  of  this  pun  aldehyd  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bhie 
color  of  indigo  in  a  veiy  short  tune,  the  solution  becoming  of  a  straw  yellow. 
When  the  aldehyd  was  evaporated  by  heat,  the  blue  color  could  not  be  made  to  re- 
appear. The  addition  of  potash,  and  of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  were  not  capable 
of  restoring  the  blue  color.  On  evaporating  the  decolorated  liquor  there  remained 
a  brown  substance  analogous  to  ulmin.  This  decoloration  of  indigo  by  aldehyd  oc- 
curs oidy  when  the  indigo  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  fteid.  Indigo  in  fine  powder, 
diffused  through  water,  undergoes  no  change  by  aldehyd ;  nettker  the  tincture  of 
litmus,  nor  the  spirituous  tinctures  of  cochineal  or  turmeric,  are  decolorated  by  al- 
dehyd. 
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centrated  by  evaporation;  and  speedily  there  will  be  found 
deposited  a  quantity  of  yellowish-white  crystals,  having  a 
sourish-bitter  taste,  and  requiring  about  100  parts  of  cold  water 
for  their  solution.  This  was  formerly  termed  indigotic  acid, 
but  is  now  called  anilic  acid,  from  the  species  and  name  of 
(me  of  the  plants  which  yield  indigo.  It  combines  with  all 
known  bases,  forming  salts,  which  have  generally  a  yellow 
color.  It  gives  a  blood-red  color  to  solutions  of  the  persalts 
of  iron. 

If  indigo  be  added  to  strong  nitric  acid,  and  heat  be  applied, 
it  quickly  dissolves,  evolving  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  gas. 
On  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  a  large  quantity  of  semitrans- 
parent  yellow  crystals  are  formed,  having  a  very  bitter  taste. 
This  is  what  was^  till  lately,  called  carbazotic  acid ;  but  this 
name  has  been  changed  to  picric  acid. 

To  obtain  it  in  a  purer  state,  the  cr3rstals  obtained  by  the 
above  operation  are  to  be  washed  in  cold  water,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  them ;  next  filtering  the 
liquid  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  acid  again  crystalizes  in 
yellow  brilliant  prisms.  This  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  anilic  acid. 

Picric  acid  is  very  permanent  in  its  constitution.  When 
fused  in  chlorine  or  widi  iodine,  it  is  not  decomposed,  nor  does 
a  solution  of  chlorine  afiect  it.  Cold  sidphuric  acid  has  no 
action  upon  it,  but  dissdves  it  when  hot.  Boiling  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  nitro-muriatic  acid  (aqua 
regia)  dissolves  it  with  difficulty.  It  acts  like  a  strong  acid 
upon  metallic  oxides,  dissolving  them,  and  forming  peculiar 
trjrstalizable  salts.  Its  salts  are  yellow;  they  detonate 
strongly  when  sharply  heated,  and  sometimes  by  a  blow,  par- 
ticularly the  potash  salt.  When  a  little  of  it  is  gradually 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  first  fuses,  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
plodes, breaking  the  tube  to  pieces.  Care  is  necessary  in 
making  this  experiment,  as  the  fragments  of  glass  may  injure 
the  face. 

This  acid  is  an  excellent  test  for  the  presence  of  potash  in 
any  fluid.  A  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  produces  a  bright  yel- 
low crystaline  precipitate,  even  in  a  diluted  solution  of  the 
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alkali.  It  is  thus  more  sensible  than  the  chloride  of  platiamxij 
commonly  employed  for  the  detection  of  pota^^h  ;  for  that 
reagent  doca  not  produce  a  precipitate  in  dilute  solutions  of 
that  alkali. 

When  indigo  is  acted  upon  by  very  diluted  fuming  nitric 
acidj  it  unites  with  two  atoms  more  of  oxygen,  and  is  conse- 
quently converted  into  a  new  tubstanccj  which  has  received 
the  name  of  isatine.  This  substance  under  the  induence  of 
alkalis,  abijorbs  one  equivalent  more  of  water,  and  assumes 
an  acid  character,  and  is  termed  isatinic  acid.  This  acid 
corabinea  with  other  substances,  forming  a  series  of  com- 
pounds, llie  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  very  well  known* 
Chromic  acid  has  a  similar  action  upon  indigo  as  nitric  acid. 

When  indigo  in  the  dry  state  is  brought  into  contact  with 
dry  chlorine^  no  chemical  action  is  observed ;  but  when  indi- 
^  Bospended  ui  water  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorme, 
Mtmal  new  products  are  formed*  When  the  fluid  thus  acted 
upon  is  distilled,  a  fluid  product  Ln  minute  quantity  passes 
over  with  the  distilled  waterj  and  collects  under  it  in  the  re- 
ceiver, in  the  form  of  white  scales  which  has  been  termed 
chlorindopiin.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  w^ater^  but  copiously 
m  alcohol.  The  substance  w^luch  remains  in  tlie  retort  is 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of  several  new  products.  On  being 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol^  it  yields  on  cooling,  red  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  very  insoluble  in  whaler;  this 
has  been  named  chlorisatbu  It  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  producing  a  red  color.  The  salts  of  lead  give 
with  this  solution  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  becomes  a  fine 
scarlet  by  standing.  The  salts  of  copper,  (bhiestone,  &c.,) 
give  a  broviiTi,  which  becomes  blood*red  by  exposure  to  tlie 
air. 

In  the  alcoholic  solution  another  substance  is  found,  having 
an  equivalent  more  of  chlorine  than  that  named  above  ;  this 
is  termed  hichlorisatim  lu  properties,  however,  are  analo- 
gous to  those  of  clilorlf^atin  ;  its  solution  in  potash  gives  a  yel- 
low precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead,  but  does  not  alter  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  and  with  the  copper  sails  it  gives  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  which  passes  to  Wood  red. 
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When  chlorine  is  paBsed  through  a  solutioa  of  chlorisatin, 
aoother  substance  named  chlaromle  is  formed.  This  crystal- 
izes  in  scales  of  a  brass  yellow  color,  and,  when  dissolved  by 
potash,  gives  a'  beautiful  purple  color. 

If  indigo  in  powder  be  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, of  specific  gravity  1-36 ;  (7  Twaddell,)  and  boiled,  an 
orange  yellow  salt  is  formed.  The  solution  of  the  boiled 
mass  becomes  blue  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  like 
a  solution  of  whitcf  indigo,  and  blue  indigo  precipitates. 

Besides  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  pf  nitoic 
acid  and  chlorine  upon  indigo,  there  a,re  several  others  which 
from  their  true  characters  being  still  little  known,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  enumerate.  Some  practical  dyer  may 
indeed  be  inclined  to  ask,  what  those  already  noticed  have 
to  do  with  dffeing  7  We  are  sorry  that  with  respect  to  some 
of  them,  we  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  same  question  was  asked,  when  chemists  first 
intimated  that  chromic  acid  produced  yellow  salts  when  com- 
bined with  lead ;  yet  this  simple  hint  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized various  departments  of  dyeing,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  mineral 
coloring  matters  in  next  chapter ;  and  the  action  of  chromic 
acid  upon  indigo,  as  aheady  observed,  has  been  both  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  advantage  to  the  dyer.  Previous  to  the 
use  of  alkaline  substances  with  the  salts  of  lead,  dyers  sel- 
dom could  get  an  evenly  chrome  green ;  the  chromic  acid 
being  set  at  Uberty  acted  upon  the  indigo  which  was  upon  the 
yam,  destroying  in  part  the  blUe  color,  after  which  the  green 
was  all  light  yellow  blotches.  These  annoyances  are  still 
felt  where  the  new  process  of  working  the  lead  solution  with 
an  alkali  is  not  practised.  But  this  same  action  of  chromic 
acid  upon  indigo  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  calico 
printers,  when  they  want  a  white  pattern  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  pattern  is  printed  upon  the  cloth  with  the  oxide  of  a 
metal  which  yields  its  oxygen  easily  to  other  substances,  such 
as  capper  and  zinc  ;  the  goods  are  afterwards  dyed  blue  by 
passing  them  through  the  vat;  but  the  parts  upon  which 
these  metaUic  salts  are  printed,  resist  the  dye,  by  a  procesb 
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which  will  be  presently  described,  so  that  the  piece,  when 
finished,  is  a  blue  ground  with  a  white  pattern.  But  after 
the  blue  vats  have  been  wrought  for  some  time,  they  cannot 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  indigo, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  keep  in  the 
goods  to  produce  the  required  shade.  So  that  these  resist 
pastes  are  in  a  manner  washed  off,  and  the  pattern  spoiled. 
Now,  in  place  of  throwing  out  as  useless,  vats  thus  exhausted, 
as  toas  formerly  done,  the  cloth  is  dy^d  blue  without  resists, 
and  after  being  slightly  scoured  and  washed,  they  are  passed 
through  a  strong  solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  and  dried  in 
the  shade ;  the  required  pattern  is  then  printed  on  the  cloth 
Mrith  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  (see  Adds)  made 
into  a  paste  by  gum  or  clay.  The  potash  in  union  with  the 
chromic  acid  is  taken  up  by  these  acids,  and  the  chromic 
acid  being  set  at  liberty,  acts  on  the  indigo,  and  a  white  pat^ 
tern  is  produced.  This  ingenious  process  was  discovered  by 
a  German  chemist. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  those  sub- 
stances which  we  have  briefly  described  as  resulting  from  th^ 
action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  upon  indigo.  It  may  be  re- 
quired for  reference : — 


Name. 

1 

n 

1 

} 

1 

1 

jlndigo,*       .        .        - 
;Isatine,    -        -        - 
ilsatinic  acid. 

16 
16 
16 

6 
5 
6 

2 
4 
4 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

-  Anilic,  or  indigotic  acid, 

14 

4 

9 

1 

0 

1 

■Picric,  or  carbazotic,  acid^ 

,Ghlorindoptin, 

jChlorisatin, 

12 
16 
16 

2 
4 
4 

13 

2 
3 

3 
0 

1 

0 
4 
1 

1 

0 
0 

Bichlorisatin, 
Chloranile, 

16 
6 

4 
0 

3 

2 

1 
0 

2 
2 

0 
0 

Valerianic,  -        -        - 

10 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

•  S«e  chapter  V,  Part  III.,  and  chapter  III.,  Part  lY. 
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K. 

KERMES  are  the  dried  bodies. of  the  female  insects  of  the 
species  coccus  ilietSj  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  quer- 
eus  ilex  (prickly  oak).  The  word  kermes  is  Arabic,  and  sig- 
nifies little  worm.*  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was 
therefore  called  vertnicfdus  in  Latin,  and  vermilion  in  French. 
It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  name  vermilion  has  since 
been  transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.t 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  coccus  quercusy 
the  coccus  polonicus,  the  coccus  fragari^B,  and  the  coccus  uva 
ursi-  The  coccus  quercus  insect  lives  in  the  south  of  Europe 
upon  the  kermes  oak.  The  female  has  no  wings,  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  brownish-red  color,  and  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  dust.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June  the  eggs  are  collected,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of 
vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A  portion  of  eggs  is  left 
upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes 
crop  is  dried.  It  amounts  annually  to  about  80  quintals  or 
cwts.  and  is  warehoused  at  Avignon. 

The  kermes  of  Poland,  or  coccus  polonicus^  is  found  upon 
the  roots  of  the  scleranthus  perennis  and  the  scleranthus  an- 
nuusy  in  sandy  soils  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine.  This 
species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding ;  one  pound 
of  it  J  according  to  Wolfe,  being  capable  of  dyeing  \Q  pounds 
of  wool ;  but  Hermstaedt  could  not  obtain  a  fine  color,  al- 
though he  employed  five  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  cochineal. 
The  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Cossacks,  dye  with  kermes  their 
morocco  leather,  cloth,  silk,  as  well  as  the  manes  and  tails  of 

«  The  fint  penon  who  ipoke  of  kermes,  with  toIcmUe  accuracy,  wm  Pidm  de 
Quiqiicnn,  Bishop  of  S^nez,  in  1550,  de.  laudibuM  provineue.  The  histoiy  of  thb 
tnMct  is  fimnd  in  a  memoir  of  Nissole,  Acad,  dtt  Scunee»f  1714;  and  particularly 
in  Rooumir's  Memoiret  pour  Mtrvir  a  tER^oire  dt»  Iruectet,  torn.  IV. 

f  Kenut  muundf  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  by  dilating  the  proto-chloride 
of  antimony  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  precipttatiog  the  metal  with  sul- 
phomted  hydrogen;  or  by  exposing  the  finely  levigated  native  sulphuret  to  a  boil- 
ing soliitioii  of  carbonate  of  potash  for  some  time,  and  filtering  the  liquor  whileboil' 
lag  hot    The  kennes  fidls  down  in  a  brown-red  powder,  as  the  liquor  cools. 
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their  horses.  The  kermes  called  coccus  frctgaria^  is  found 
principally  in  Siberia,  upon  the  root  of  the  common  strawberry. 
The  coccus  uva  ursi  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Polish  kermes, 
and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine  red.     It  occurs  ia  Russia*     Kermes 

ia  found  not  t>nly  upon  the  lycapodium  complaiiatum  in  the 
Ukraine^  but  upon  a  great  many  other  plants. 

Good  kcrmea  is  plump,  of  a  deep  red  color,  of  an  agreeable 
amelL  and  a  rough  and  pungent  taste,  lla  coloring  matter  m 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol : 

Acids        .        .        ,        ,         .  Yellowish  brown. 
Alkalis Tiolet  or  Crimson- 
Alum        Blood-red. 

Copperas  and  Tartar         .         .  Lively  gray. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  Tartar  .  Olive  green, 

Tartar  and  Salt  of  Tin     .         .  Lively  cinnamon  yeDow, 

Alum  and  Tartar      ,        .        .  Lilac. 

Sulphate  of  zinc*  and  Tartar     .  Tiolet, 

Copperas Blackens  it. 

Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermes,  were  called  grain 
colors  ;  and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  more  durable  than  those 
of  cochinealj  as  k  proved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  old  Brussels 
tapestry.  Hellot  saya  that  previous  to  dyeing  in  the  kermes 
bathj  he  threw  a  handful  of  wool  into  it,  in  order  to  extract  a 
blackish  matter,  which  would  have  tarnished  the  color.  The 
red  caps  for  the  Levant  are  dyed  at  Orleans  witJi  equal  parts 
of  kermes  and  madder;  and  occasionally  with  the  addition  of 
some  Brazil-wood.  Cochineal  and  lac-dye  have  now  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  kermes  as  a  tinctorial  substance. 

On  applying  to  these  insects  the  processes  employed  by  M. 
M,  Pelletier  and  Caventon  in  the  analysis  of  cochineal^  M. 
Lassaigne  obtained  analogous  results.  It  hence  appear^^  that 
kermes  has  a  chemical  compositioUj  %^ery  analogous  to  that  of 
cochinealt 

Kerraes  has  been  known  in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Mo- 

•  Whit*  vitriol  An  eapjimation  of  mjl  thim;  toms  wiil  be  found  in  th«  Ap- 
pendix. 
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aes :  it  has  been  employed  from  time  immei^orial  in  India  to 
dye  silk ;  and  was  used  also  by  the  aiicient  Greek  and  Roman 
dyeni.  Pliny  ^leaks  of  It  under  the  name  of  coccigranum, 
and  s^ys  that  there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  A&ica,  Sicily,  d&c, 
a  small  excrescence  like  a  bud,  called  cuseulium ;  that  the 
Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains,  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  that  those  prodtioed  in  Sicily  were  the  worst ;  that 
they  served  to  dye  purple ;  and  that  those  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Emerita  in  Lusitania  (Portugal)  were  the  best 


LAC,  LAC-DYE. — Siick-lac  is  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  coccus  lacca  or  ficus,  upon 
the  branches  of  several  plants ;  as  the  ficus  religiasa,  the 
fiais  indic<ij  the  rhamniis  jfujuba^  the  croton  laccifierums 
and  the  butea  frondosa^  which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu, 
Bengal,  and  Malabar.*  The  twig  becomes  thereby  incrusted 
with  a  reddish  mammelated  resin  having  a  crystaline-looking 
fracture.  The  female  lac  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse ;  red, 
round,  flat,  with  12  abdominal  circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  an- 
tennae, and  6  claws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male 
is  twice  the  above  size,  and  has  4  wings :  'there  is  an^  af  them 
4o  5000  fetmdes.  In  November  or  December  the  young  brood 
makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  beneath  the  dead  body 
of  the  mother  ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  fasten 
themselves  to  the  bark  of  the  shrubs.  About  this  period  the 
branches  often  swarm  to  such  a  degree  with  this  vermin,  that 
they  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust ;  in  this  case,  they  are  apt 
to  dry  up,  by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.  Many  of  these 
insects,  however,  become  the  prey  of  others,  or  are  carried  off 
by  the  feet  of  birds,  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  and  are 
transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce  small  nipple- 
like  incrustations  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently 
glued,  by  means  of  a  transparent  liquor,  which  goes  on  in- 

•  Kerr  and  Rozbaigh.  have  deaeribed  this  iniedt  in  the  PMosopfucal  TWuuo^ 
Hont,  1781, 1791.  Geoffroy  also  has  giyen  aome  interestiiig  obaerratimia  npon  the 
aoljeot,  Init  which  are  not  applicable  here,  in  Mem.  de  tAcadtmU,  1714. 
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creasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular  texture. 
At  this  tJHiej  the  animal  regembles  a  small  oval  bag,  without 
life,  of  the  i!?ize  of  cochiiieaL  At  the  commence mentj  a  beau- 
tiful red  liquor  only  is  p^rccivedj  aftenvards  eggs  make  their 
appearance ;  and  in  October  or  NoverabeFj  when  the  red  liquor 
gets  exhausted  J  20  or  30  young'  ones  bore  a  hole  through  the 
back  of  their  mother^  and  come  forth.  The.  empty  cells  re* 
main  upon  the  branches.  These  are  composed  of  the  milky 
juice  of  the  plant,  which  serv'cs  as  nourislmient  to  the  insects, 
and  which  is  afterwards  transformed  or  elaborated  into  the  red 
coloring  matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  the  insects^  in  their  cgg^,  and 
still  more  copiously  in  the  red  liquor  secreted  for  feeding  the 
young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the  cells  contain  much  less 
coloring  matter.  On  this  account,  the  brandies  should  be 
broken  off  before  this  happens^  and  dried  in  the  sun*  In  the 
East  Indies  this  operation  is  performed  twice  in  the  year;  the 
first  time  in  March,  the  second  in  October,  The  twigs  in- 
crusted  with  the  radiated  cellular  substance  constitute  the 
stiek-lac  of  commerce.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  more  or  less  deep, 
nearly  transparent,  and  hard^  with  a  brilliant  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  stick  lac  of  Siam  is  the  best^  The  stick-lac  of 
Asaam  ranks  next ;  and  last  that  of  Bengalj  in  which  the  resi- 
nous coat  is  scanty,  thin,  and  irregular  According  to  the  an- 
alysis of  Dr,  John,  stickdac  consists,  in  120  partSj  as  follows : — 


1.  An  odorous  common  resm 

^ 

80.00 

2.  A  resiin  insoluble  in  ether 

^ 

20.00 

3,  Coloring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal 

4.50 

4.  Bitter  balsamic  matter    .         .        ,        , 

3.00 

5*  Dun  yellow  extract         ,        -         .         * 

0.50 

6.  Acid  of  the  stick-lac  (laccic  acid)     , 

0.75 

7.  Patty  matter  like  wax    ,         ,         .         . 

3.00 

8.  Skin  of  the  insects  and  coloring  matter  , 

2.50 

9.  Salts       .        ...        ^        -^      ^ 

1.23 

10.  Earths '^      . 

0.75 

11.  Losg 

4.76 

120.00 

# 
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Mr.  Hatchett,  in  a  memoir  on  lac,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  for  1804,  states  the  composition  of 
stick-lac*  to  be,  Coloring  extract,  20 ;  Resin,  136 ;  Vegetable 
gluten,  11 :  Wax,  with  a  little  coloring  extract,  12 ;  Extra- 
neous substances,  13w  200  grains  of  seed4ac  yielded  him 
only  5  of  coloring  matter;  and  600  of  shellac,  only  2*5. 
Mr.  Hatchett  in  that  memoir  states,  that  the  coloring  extract 
of  lac  is  insoluble  in  ether,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  so  in  water^  but  readily  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
deep  brownish-red  solution,  which  being  diluted  with  water, 
and  saturated  with  potash^  soda,  or  ammonia,  becomes  changed 
to  a  deep  reddish  purple.  Strong  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  with 
great  ease,  and  forms  a  deep  brownish-red  solution.  The 
lixivia  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  act  powerfully  on  this 
substance,  and  almost  immediately  form  perfect  solutions,  of 
a  beautiful  deep  purple  color.  Pure  alumina  put  into  the 
aqueous  solution  does  not  immediately  produce  any  effect ; 
but  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
coloring  matter  speedily  combined  with  the  alumina,  and  a 
beautiful  lake  is  formed.  Mr.  Bancroft  states,  that  muriatic 
acid  does  not  answer  so  well  as  sulphuric,  in  preparing  the* 
lac  dye. 

Muriate  of  tin,  says  Mr.  Hatchett,  produces  a  fine  crimson 
precipitate,  when  added  to  the  aqueous  solution.  A  similar 
colored  precipitate  is  also  formed  by  the  addition  of  solution 
of  isinglass.  Probably  the  tannin  thus  indicated  was  afforded 
by  the  small  portions  of  vegetable  bodies,  from  which  the 
stick-lac  can  seldom  be  completely  separated.! 

Seedrlac. — ^When  the  resinous  concretion  is  taken  off  the 


•  Aoeoiding  to  Fnnke,  the  constituent^  of  stick-Uc  are,  resin,  65*7  \  subsUnoe 
of  the  he,  2S'3 ;  coloring  matter,  0*6. 

t  Twenty  grains  of  borai,  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water,  form  a  liquid  capable 
of  diMolving  100  grains  of  shellac.  This  solution  of  lac  in  water,  mixed  with 
various  cokes,  as  Termilion,  fine  lake,  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  sap-green,  or  gam- 
bcge,  forms  an  excellent  vehicle  for  their  application  to  paper,  since,  when  it  dries, 
the  color  amnot  be  removed  with  a  moistened  sponge.  The  Indians  make  an  ink 
by  nixing  the  above  vehicle  with  lamp-black.— Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  vol.  11./ 
^416. 
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twigs,  coarsely  pounded,  and  triturated  with  water  in  a  mor- 
tar, the  greater  part  of  the  coloring  matter  is  dissolved,  and 
the  granular  portion  which  remains,  being  dried  in  the  sun, 
constitutes  seed-lac.  It  contains  of  course  less  coloring  mat- 
ter than  the  stick-lac,  and  is  much  less  soluble.  John  found 
in  100  parts  of  it,  resin,  66*7 ;  wax,  1*7 ;  matter  of  the  lac, 
16*7 ;  bitter  b^samic  matter,  2*5 ;  cdoring  matter,  3-9 ;  dun 
yellow  extract,  0*4 ;  envelopes  of  insects,  2*1 ;  laccic  acid,  0*0 ; 
salts  of  potash  and  lime,  1*0 ;  earths,  6*6  ;  Ices,  4*2. 

In  India  the  s^ed-lac  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  are  .held  over  a  charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt,  the  bag  is  twisted  so  as  to 
strain  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and  to  make 
it  drop  upon  smooth  stems  of  the  banyan  tree  {mtisa  para- 
disa).  In  this  way,  the  resin  spreads  into  thin  plates,  and 
constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  shellac. 

The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark-colored,  furnishes  a 
shellac  of  a  corresponding  deq)  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior 
?alue.  The  palest,  and  finest  shellac  is  brought  from  the 
northern  drear.  It.  contains  very  little  coloring  matter.  A 
stick-lac  of  an  intermediate  kind  comes  from  the  Mysore 
country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lac-dye  and  a  good  sheUac. 

LaC'dye  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  two  mches 
square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Dr.  John  found  it  to  consist 
of  coloring  matter,  60 ;  resin,  25 ;  and  soUd  matter,  composed 
of  alumina,  plaster,  chalk  and  sand,  22. 

Dr.  Macleod,  of  Madras,  says,  t^t  he  prepared  a  very  su- 
perior lac-dye  from  stick-lac,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a 
slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Meme- 
cfflan  tinctarium,  (perhaps  the  M.  capitellatum,  from  which 
the  natives  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  saffron-yellow 
dye).  This  solution  being  used  along  with  a  mordant,  con- 
sisting of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  was 
found  to  dye  woolen  cloth  of  a  very  brillint  scarlet  hue. — 
(See  chapter  I.  Part  IV.) 

LAKES. — Under  this  title  |u:e  comprised  all  those  colors 
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which  consist  of  a  vegetable  dye/  combined  by  precipitation 
with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is  Usually  alumina.  The 
general  method  of  preparation  is  to  add  to  the  colored  infu- 
sion a  solution  of  common  alum,  or  rather  a  solution  of  alum 
saturated  with  potash,  especially  when  the  infusion  has  been 
made  with  the  aid  of  acids.  At  first  only  a  slight  precipitate 
faUs,  consisting  of  alumina  and  the  coloring  matter*;  but  on 
adding  potash,  a  copious  precipitation  ensues,  of  the  alumina 
associated  with  the  dye.  When  the  dyes  are  not  injured,  but 
are  rather  bri^tened  by  alkalis,  the  above  process  is  reversed ; 
a  decoction  of  (he  dye-stuff  is  made  with  an  alkaline  Uquor, 
and  when  it  is  filtered,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  jnto  it 
The  third  method  is  practicable  only  with  substances  having 
a  great  aflSnity  for  subsulphate  of  alumina ;  it  consists  in 
agitating  recently  precipitated  alumina  with  the  decoction  of 
the  dye. 

Red  lakes. — ^Tlie  finest  of  these  is  carmine.  This  beau- 
tifal  pigment  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a-  Franciscan 
monk  at  Pisa.  He  formed  an  extract  of  cochineal  with  salt 
of  tartar,  in  order  to  employ  it  as  a  medicine,  and  obtained, 
on  the  addition  of  ap  acid  to  it,  a  fine,  red  precipitate.  Hom- 
beig  published  a  process  for  preparing  it,  in  1666.  Carmine 
is  the  coloring  matter  of  cochineal,  prepared  by  precipitation 
from  a  decoction  of  the  drug.  Its  composition  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  making  it.  The  ordinary  carmine  is  pre- 
pared with  alum,  and  consists  of  carminium  (see  Ofchineal), 
a  little  animal  matter,  almnina,  and  sulphuric  acid. — (See 
Carmine.) 

Carminated  lake,  called  lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vien- 
na* For  making  this  pigment,  the  liquor  is  usually  employed 
which  is  decanted  from  the  carmine  process.  Into  this,  newly 
precipitated  alumina  is  put;  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  heat- 
ed a  little,  but  not  too  much.  Whenever  the  alumina  has 
absorbed  the  color,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off.  Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved  in  the 
decoction  of  cochineal,  and  potash  is  then  added,  to  throw 
down  the  alumina  in  combination  with  the  coloring  matter ; 
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but  in  this  way  an  indifferent  pigment  is  obtained.  Occa- 
sionally, solution  of  tin  is  added,  to  brighten  the  dye.* 

Madder  lake. — ^Diffuse  2  pounds  of  ground  madder  in  4 
quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  maceration  of  ten  minutes,  strain 
and  squeeze  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Repeat  this  maceration, 
d&c,  twice  upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now 
have  a  fine  rose  color.  It  must  then  be  mixed  with  5  or  6 
pounds  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  bruised  alum,  and 
heated  upon  a  water  bath  for  three  or  four  hours,  with  the 
addition  of  water  as  it  evaporates,  after  which  the  whole  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  cloth.  The  liquor  which  passes  is  to 
be  filtered  through  paper,  and  then  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  potash.  If  the  potash  be  added  in  three  successive  dosee, 
three  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  of  successively  dimin- 
ishing beauty.  The  precipitates  must  be  washed  till  the 
Water  comes  off  colorless. 

For  the  following  process  of  making  lake  from  madder, 
the  Society-  of  Arts  voted  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield  their  gdd 
medal : — 

1.  Enclose  two  ounces  troy,  of  the  finest  Dutch  Crop  madder,  in  a  hag  of  ^m^ 
and  strong  calico,  large  enough  to  hold  fotr  times  as  much.  Put  it  into  a  large 
marUe  or  porcelain  mortar,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  dear  soft  water,  cold.  Pre» 
the  bag  in  e^e^j  direction,  and  pound  and  rub  it  about  with  a  pestle,  as  much  as 
can  be  done  without  tearing  it;  and  when  the  water  is  loaded  with  cdor,  pour  it 
off.  Repeat  this  process  till  the  water  comes  off  but  slightly  tinged,  lor  which 
about  five  pints  will  be  found  sufficient 

d.  Heat  all  the  liquor  in  an  earthen  or  silver  vessel  till  it  is  near  boihng,  and 
then  pour  it  into  a  large  basin,  into  which  a  troj  ounce  of  alum,  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  soft  water,  has  been  previously  put;  stir  the  mixture  together,  and,  while 
stirring,  pour  in  geqtly  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sub- 
caibonate  of  potass.  Let  it  stand  till  cold  to  settle;  poor  off  the  dear  yeQow 
liquor;  add  to  the  piecipitate  a  quart  of  boiling  soft  wtter,  stirring  it  well,  and 
when  cold,  separate  by  filtration.    The  lake  should  weigh  half  an  ounce. 

If  less  alum  be  employed,  the  color  will  be  somewhat 
deeper ;  with  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  the  whole 
of  the  coloring  matter  will  not  unite  with  the  alumina.  Fresh 
madder  root  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  dry.    Almost  all 


*  A  lake  may  be  obtained  firom  kexmes,  in  the  same  way  as  firom  cochineal;  but 
now  it  IS  seldom  had  recoozse  to. 
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vegetable  coloring  matter  may  be  precipitated  into  lakes, 
more  or  less  beautiful,  by  means  of  alum  or  oxide  of  tin. 

BrazU-^aod  lakes. — ^Bra^-wood  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  water  for  16  minutes ;  then,  alum  and  solution 
of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  solution 
of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate. 
This  is  separated  by  the  filter,  washed  in  pure  water,  mixed 
with  a  little  gum  water,  and  made  into  cakes.  Or,  the  Bra- 
zil-wood may  be  boiled  along  with  a  little  vinegar,  the  decoc- 
tion filtered,  alum  and  salt  of  tin  added,  and  then  potash-ley 
poured  in  to  precipitate  the  lake.  For  1  pound  of  Brazil- 
wood, 30  to  40  pounds  of  water,  and  firom  1^  to  2  pounds  of 
alum,  may  be  taken,  in  producing  a  deep  red  lake ;  or  the 
same  proportions  widi  hdf  a  pound  of  solutiim  of  tin.  If  the 
potash  be  added  in  excess,  the  tint  will  become  violet  Cream 
of  tartar  occasions  a  brownish  cast. 

Yellow  lakes  are  made  with  a  decoction  of  Persian  or 
French  berries,  to  which  some  potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into 
the  mixture  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  poured  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  &lls.  The  precipitate  must  be  filtered,  washed, 
and  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried.  A  lake  may  be  made  in 
the  same  way  with  quercitron,  taking  the  precaution  to  pu- 
rify the  decoction  of  the  dye-stufi*  with  buttermilk  or  glue. 
After  filtering  the  lake  it  may  be  brightened  with  a  solution 
of  tin.  Annotto  lake  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  dye-stuff  in 
a  weak  alkaline  ley,  and  adding  alum  water  to  the  solution. 
Solution  of  tin  gives  this  lake  a  lemon  yellow  cast ;  acids  a 
reddish  tint.* 

LITMUS  is  prepared  in  Holland  firom  the  species  of  lichen 
called  Lecanora  tartarea,  Rdccellatartarea,  by  a  process 
which  has  been  kept  secret,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  analo- 
gous to  that  for  making  archil  and  cudbear.  The  ground 
lichens  are  first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash, 
and  allowed  to  ferment,  whereby  they  produce  a  purple-red; 

•  Blu4  laku  are  hardly  ever  prepared,  as  indigo,  Pnuaian  blue,  cobalt  blue,  and 
ahramariiie,  answer  every  porpoee  of  blue  pigments.  Qrun  lakes  are  made  by 
a  miztore  of  yellow  lakes  with  blue  pigments ;  but  chrome  yellows  mixed  with. 
Uues,  produce  all  the  requisite  shades  of  green. 

13 
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thft  colored  liquor,  treated  with  qnickliiTic  and  some  more 
urine,  is  set  again  to  ferraent  during  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
it  is  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum  into  a  paste,  which  is  form- 
ed into  small  cubical  piec^Sj  and  dried  in  the  shade*  Litraus 
has  a  violet  blue  color,  is  easy  to  pulverizej  is  partially  solu- 
ble in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  a  residuum  consisting 
of  carbonate  of  limc^  of  clay,  sOica^  gypsum,  and  oxide  of 
iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  color  of  litmus  is  not  al- 
tered by  alkalie?^  but  is  reddened  by  acidi«;  and  is  therefore 
used  in  chemi^itry  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity,  either  iu  the 
Btau^  of  solution  or  of  unsized  paper  stained  with  it.  It  is 
employed  to  dye  marble  blue.— (See  Arckii.) 

LOtiWOOD. — The  Bais  de  Campeche^  and  Bois  bhu^ 
of  the  French  J  and  the  Blauholz  of  ilie  German  dyers.  This 
wood  is  brought  to  us  from  Jamaica  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  bay  of  Campeachy  ;  on  this  account  it  is  disiingidshed 
in  commerce  by  the  names  of  Campeachy  and  Jamaica  log- 
wood. The  former  is  considered  much  superior  to  the  latter, 
and  brings  always  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  Among 
botanists  the  logwood  tree  is  knovm  by  the  name  of  Hwma- 
toxylon  Campechiacum.  In  a  favorable  soil  it  grows  to  a 
great  size  ;  its  bark  is  thin  and  i^mootb,  but  is  furnished  with 
thorns ;  its  leaves  resemble  the  laurel ;  its  wood  is  hard, 
compactj  and  capable  of  taking  a  Bne  polish;  its  ^specific 
gravity  is  much  higher  than  water,  in  which  it  consequent* 
ly  sinks. 

We  are  not  aware  who  first  introduced  logwood  as  a  dye- 
ing agent ;  but  its  naturcj  and  the  art  of  using  it  as  such, 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  understood  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  we  find  her  government  issuing  an 
enactment  entirely  forbidding  its  use.  The  document  is  cu- 
riousj  and  aflTords  good  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  a  government 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  matters  of  which 
it  is  ignorant.  The  act  is  entitled,  ^*  An  Act  for  tlie  abolish- 
ing of  certeinc  deceitful  stufle  used  in  dyeing  of  clothes ;"  and 
it  goes  on  to  state  thatj  *^  Whereas  there  hath  been  brought 
from  beyond  the  seas  a  certeine  kind  of  stuffe  called  log\\'ood, 
aliaj  blockwood,  wherewith  divers  dyers  ;*^  and  ^^  Whereas 
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the  clothes  therewith  dyed,  are  not  only  golde  and  uttered  to 
the  great  deeeyte  of  the  Queenes  loving  subjects,  but  beyond 
the  seas,  to  the  great  discredit  and  sdaunder  of  the  dyers  of 
this  realme.  For  refom^ation  whereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the 
dueene  our  Soveraygne  Ladie,  that  all  such  logwood,  in 
whoes  handes  soever  founde,  shall  be  openly  burned  by  au- 
thoritie  of  the  maior."  This  act  was  put  forth  in  the  23d 
year  of  the  dueen's  reign,  and  was  renewed  again  in  the 
39th,  with  the  addition,  Uiat  the  person  so  offending  was  lia- 
ble to  imprisonment  a|id  the  pillory.*  Upwards  of  eighty 
years  elapsed  before  the  real  virtues  of  this  dyeing  .agent  were 
acknowledged ;  and  there  is  no  dye-wood  we  know  now  so 
universally  used,  and  so  generally  useful 

Like  many  other  valuable  sujbstances,  logwood  was  long 
used  before  anything  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
coloring  principle.  Chevreul,  an  eminent  French  chemist, 
made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  wood,  and  found  it  to  con- 
tain a  distinct  coloring  substance,  which  he  called  hematine 
(which  see),  a  name  which  has  since  been  changed  to  hsma- 
toxylin,  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  h»matin  of  the  blood. 
Logwood  contains,  besides  this  coloring  matter,  resin  and  oU, 
acetic  acid,  and  a  double  salt  of  potash  and  lime,  with  a  vege- 
table acid.  It  sometimes  contains  also  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
little  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 
These  ingredients,  however,  vary ;  some  woods  having  more 
than  others,  and  others  wanting  some  of  the  ingredients  alto- 
gether. This  variousness  of  constitution,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  the  varying  qualities  of  the  soil  on  which  the  wood  is 
grown ;  but  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  mineral  ingredients 
has  frequently  a  baneful  effect  upon  light  shades,  giving  to  the 
dye  a  great  tendency  to  darken,  or  in  dyers'  language,  to 
Mdden  the  cdor. — (See  chi^pter  II.,  Part  III.,  article  Purity  of 
Water.) 

•  U  afaould  be  lemarked  in  extenuation  of  this  nngndoiiB  interference  that  the 
djen  of  the  good-Qoeen's  time  were  incapable  of,  producing  any  ftet  color  with 
logwood;  and,  tiierefore,  presuming  that  only  fogitire  colon  could  be  produced 
by  Its  use,  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Queen's  most  loTing  subjects.  Mwde 
the  use  of  the  penucious  stuff. 
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-  Chevreul's  process  for  procuring  the  coloring  matter  is,  by 
subjecting  logwood,  after  grinding,  to  digestion,  for  a  few  hours 
in  water,  at  120^  or  130^  F.,  afterwards  filtering  the  liquor 
and  evaporating  to  drjmess ;  what  remains  is  put  into  strraig 
alcohol  for  a  day ;  this  is  again  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquor 
evaporated  till  it  becomes  thick ;  to  this  is  added  a  little  water, 
and  evaporated  anew ;  it  is  then  left  to  itself,  and  the  colcMing 
matter  erystalizes. 

An  improvement  on  this  method  has  been  recommended  by 
Erdmann.  The  e]:traet  of  logwood,  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pure  silicious  sand,  to  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  extract, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  several  days  with  five  or  box 
times  its  volume  of  ether ;  the  mixture  being  often  shaken, 
the  clear  solution  is  poured  off  and  distilled  until  there  is  only 
a  small  syrupy  residue.  By  this  means  most  of  the  ether  is 
saved ;  and  this  being  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  when  ^the  hiemiitoxylin 
erystalizes  out,  and  may  be  dried  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper. 

We  are  afraid  both  of  these  processes  will  be  too  tedious  for 
adoption  in  a  dye-house.  We  have  seen  some  very  good  speci- 
mens of  the  hematoxylin  obtained  by  evaporating  a  strong 
decoction  of  logWood  nearly  to  dryness,  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  several  days ;  a  solid  matter  settles  to  the  bottom, 
having  a  syrupy  fluid  above  it;  large  crystals  of  hematoxylin 
appear  to  grow  from  the  crust,  giving  it,  when  removed,  a 
most  beautiful  velvety  appearance.  The  crystals  vary  in 
length  from  |th  to  f  ths  of  an  inch.  They  dissolve  readily  in 
hot  water,  but  very  slowly  in  cold ;  the  matter  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol.  When  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  has 
a  beautiful  rich  wine  color ;  but,  when  the  least  trace  of  lime 
or  iron  is  present  in  the  water,  (and  very  few  waters  are  free 
of  these)  its  color  is  materially  altered.  The  action  of  re- 
agents is  very  powerful.  Potash,  when  first  put  in,  colors  the 
solution  violet ;  but  this  speedily  passes  into  a  purple,  becom- 
ing brownish-yellow ;  and  in  a  little  time,  the  mixture  be- 
comes almost  colorless..    The  reason  of  this  final  change  is, 
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that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed;  the  lisematoxylin  is 
thereby  destroyed,  and  the  caustic  alkali  converted  into  a  car- 
bcmate  from  the  decomposition  of  the  coloring  matter.  Caustic 
soda  has  a  similar  effect ;  but  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  much 
more  mild  in  its  action  than  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  hematoxylin,  is  similar  to  that 
of  potash  and  soda,  but  much  more  powerful  in  regard  to  its 
changing.color,  and  less  destructive  upon  the  substance.  Some 
beautiful  and  also  amusing  experiments  may  be  performed 
with  ammonia  and  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood.  If  ajar 
full  of  distilled  water  be  taken,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  hsmatoxylin  be  added,  not  so  much  as  give  a  perceptible 
coloring  to  the  water;  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  the 
water  instantly  takes  a  reddish  tint,  and  changes  so  rapidly, 
that  in  two  minutes,  if  the  jar  is  large,  the  color  is  so  dark  a 
viobt  shade,  that  the  light  can  hardly  be  transmitted ;  in  a 
little  it  becomes  redder,  and  gradually  passes  away.  This 
experiment  may  be  repeated  by  placing  the  jar  simply  in  the 
fumes  of  ammonia ;  the  water  begins  to  color  at  the  top,  and 
as  the  absorption  goes  on,  the  color  passes  gradually  down,  so 
that  when  it  is  dark  at  the  top  it  is  slightly  tinged  at  the  bot- 
tinn ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  dark  violet, 
seemingly  hj.  magic. 

Erdmann  has  been  able  to  collect  this  compound  of  bsdmsr 
toxylin  and  ammonia,  and  finds  that  tho  coloring  matter  absorbs 
three  equivalents  of  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the  am- 
monia, and  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  he  names 
lUBtnaiein.  This  haematein  combines  with  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  violet  black  powder  which  is  soluble  in  water,«giving 
it  an  intense  purple  color  which  spontaneously  fades  and  passes 
away  by  keeping. 

The  action  of  the  alkalies  upon  logwood  is  similar  to  those 
described  upon  its  coloring  matter,  and  suggests  the  cause  why 
those  who  add  a  little  alkali  to  thdir  logwood  liquor  while  dye- 
ing black,  on  purpose  to  give  the  color  of  the  logwood  a  rich- 
nessy  and  prevent  the  action  of  the  iron  upon  it,  invariabljf 
have  a  gray  bad  black.  Stale  urine,  indeed,  which  is  most 
generally  used  for  thb  purpose,  if  not  used  cautiously,  produces 
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the  BUUiG  bad  color  from  the  ammonia  which  it  contains.  For 
this  reasoDj  also^  when  Lime  U  used  to  pass  the  cloth  through 
after  being  imprecated  with  ironj  we  always  wawh  from  tlie 
lime,  otherwise  the  lime  on  the  cloth  causes  the  colaring- 
matter  to  undergo  similar  changes  with  the  other  alkaline 
substances^  and  gives  the  blacks  thus  dyed  a  grayish  ap- 
pearance. 

The  action  of  metallic  oxidea  upon  the  coloring  matter  of 
logwood,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  action  of  these  oxides  on 
logwood  itseifj  varying  considerably  with  the  dissolving  men- 
strua of  the  oxide  and  the  particular  state  of  oxidation,  as 
the  following  show  : — 

L  Prot*)5altfl  of  iron    .        ,        ,        *  Bine-black. 

2.  Permanent  protosalttf  of  iroD      ,        .  Jtt^btadt,  becoming  bjtown. 

•  S,  Neutral  protosdt*  of  Un  .  Rich  wine  color. 

4.  Penimnent  persdtsoftin  ,        .         .  D(>epwlTie  color,  becoming  hrawniah. 

5,  Acctatfi  of  leaJ       ,        ♦        .        ,  Browniflt  biock,  k-coming  bluiah^ 
€,  Acct&le  of  topper      ....  Greenish  bbdt,  becoming  browtiifih. 

These  are  the  principal  metalhc  salts  used  wMth  logwood 
and  their  elFectd,  The  acids  in  which  the  oxides  are  dissolved 
affect  materially  the  results  obtained ;  the  iron  k  used  as  the 
Bufphates  or  acetates  ]  the  tin  as  chlorides  ;  lead  and  copper 
as  acetates.  The  protosalts  give^  with  log^vood,  the  most 
brilliant^  and  also  the  most  permanent  colora^  The  iron 
protosalts,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  pass  very  readily  into  the 
Btate  of  persaltSj  especially  if  the  salts  be  neutral— that  is, 
have  no  more  acid  than  is  combined  with  tlie  oitide.  A  little 
free  acid  prevents  this  change,  but  generally  produces  had 
effects.*  However,  where  the  use  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  is 
necessary,  any  persalt  in  the  mordant  may  be  reduced  to  the 
proto-state  by  the  ifmnersion  in  it  of  a  piece  of  clean  iron^  a 
few  hours  previous  to  using  the  solution*  When  an  iron 
salt  becomes  pcroxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  every  third 
atom  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  oxide — the  acid  leav- 
ing this  atom,  and  combining  with  two  atoms  iron,  and 
three  oxygcOj  to  form  a  persalt,  which  is  composed  of  three 

T  -  ,  ,  ,       , T 

-^ 1  ♦  See  chapter  I.  Psrt  m.j  utkk,  Irm. 
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acid,  three  oxygen,  and  two  iron.  When  a  piece  of  iron 
is  put  into  a  persalt  solution,  the  following  reaction  takes 
place : — 

Oxygen,- 
Penidts  of  iron  I  Oxygen,^ 
c*"*!**^  <>^    I  dlygeii^ 
Add,- 
Add, 
Udd;. 
Piece  of  daaniwo,-  ^^  Piotowjt 


This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  just  previous  to  using, 
and  as  little  exposed  as  possible  ;  for  when  the  salt  is  all  con* 
verted  into  the  proto-state,  the  atmosphere  again  speedily  de- 
stroys it 

Decoctions  of  logwood  are  prepared  in  the  dye-house,  either 
by  boiling  or  scalding :  if  the  logwood  be  chipped  or  cut,  it 
requires  to  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours.  This  generally 
gives  the  purest  and  finest  colors  for  plumb-tubs.*  When  the 
wood  is  ground,  the  decoctions  are  generally  made  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  upon  it.  Some  put  the  quantity  required 
into  a  tub ;  fill  this  with  boiling  water ;  allow  the  grounds  to 
settle,  and  decant  the  solution  ;  but  the  best  method  is  to  use 
a  basket,  lined  with  cloth  ; — ^the  logwood  is  put  into  the  bas- 
ket, and  boiling  water  poured  upon  it ;  the  clean  decoction 
filters  through.  No  more  logwood  should  be  taiken  than  what 
is  to  be  used  at  the  time,  as  it  loses  its  dyeing  properties  by 
standing ;  the  color  passes  from  a  rich  wine-hue  to  a  yellow 
brown  ;  and  assumes  a  syrupy  appearance  ;  and  colors  dyed 
by  it  after  this  change  takes  place,  are  always  wanting  in 
brilliancy — ^they,  besides,  take  a  greater  quantity  to  produce 
the  same  depth  of  shade.  Parkes  in  his  chemical  essays,  has 
the  following  observations  bearing  upon  this  subject : — 

Comidenble  advaatage  is  derived  liy  the  woolen  djen  fiom  the  we  of  water  in 
the  prepaiation  of  laeped  logwood.    Aa  the  wood  ia  cot  into  chips,  they  q[ninkle 


•  See  chapter  I.  Part  IIL»  aziicle,  TOi ;  aee  alae  chaper  IX.  Part  UL,  article, 
Prootuu  qfDytmg  Black. 
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it  abondantljwith  water,  and  in  that  moisteoed  state  it  is  thrown  into  laige  heapa, 
and  aometimea  into  bins  of  great  aize,  where  it  is  aoffered  to  lie  aa  long  aa  ia  con- 
venient. By  thi#  treatment,  the  chips  become  heated ^  t>r  lliej  fcrmcntj  u  the  dy^irs 
caJHt,  and  thus  undergo  a  very  remarkahlo  change;  fofj  aflcr  having  lain  a  few 
jnonthfi  In  thU  state,  they  |pve  out  the  coloring  matter  m  the  dyeing  copper  much 
more  easily  j  and  any  given  quantity  of  su<^h chips  will  produce  a  uiore  intense  dyo 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  chips  which  hwl  nolbeea 
Ihoa  bitted.  It  is  difficult  to  amount  fot  this,  unlc«$  wo  fiuppcuae  that  the  water 
become*  in  part  decgmpofied^  and  that  its  oi Jgen,  uniting  with  the  Tcg^tabk  color- 
ing mallei,  renders  it  more  intcnic. 

We  have  found  that,  by  damping  the  wood  with  boiling 
water  a  little  before  pouring  the  necessary  quantity  of  boiling 
water  upon  it,  the  woodj  in  the  language  of  the  dyer,  is  much 
better  bled  ;  but  wc  considered  this  to  result  from  stoftening 
the  particlea  of  wood,  making  the  coloring  matter  more  easily 
dissolved  by  the  water  afterwards  appUed,  Whether  any- 
thing more  is  effected  by  the  practice  noticed  by  Mr.  Parke^j 
or  if  any  decomposition  takes  place^  we  cannot  say.  If,  by 
fermentation,  is  meant  the  formation  of  acids,  we  know  that 
acids  do  not  produce  the  effects  stated  j  but  if  it  is  a  fermen- 
tation,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  any  substance  having 
nitrogen  aa  a  constituent,  the  result  would  be  the  formation 
of  ammonia,  a  substance,  as  we  have  abeady  noticedj  which 
has  a  powerful  influence  upon  tlie  coloring  matter  of  log^^oodj 
and  extracts  it  very  rapidly — a  property  possessed,  indeed,  by 
all  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  This  is  well  known  to  deal- 
ers in  log^  oodj  who  occasionally  sprinkle  it  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  limej  which  gives  the  wood  a  richness  in  color, 
so  that  the  poorest  woods  thus  doctored^  appear  equal  to  those 
of  the  finest  quahty.  Such  wood,  however,  never  produces 
good  hght  shades^  neither  does  that  coming  through  the  ope- 
ration of  fermentation.  The  presence  of  an  alkali  may  be 
detected  in  logw^oocL  &y  taking  a  Utile  in  a  tumbler^  and 
alioiring  it  to  steep  for  a  few  hQura  in  distiihd  wftter^  and 
then  trying'  the  solution  with  delicaie  test  papers^ 

The  means  we  have  usually  adopted  for  testing  the  quality 
of  the  logwood  to  be  purchased,  were  by  comparing  resulta* 
The  sampler  to  be  tried  w^ere  put  into  a  stove  to  dry  ;  then 
half  aa  ounce  of  each  was  carefully  weighed  and  put  into 
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separate  jais,  and  an  eqilal  quantity  of  bc»ling  water  poured 
upon  them ;  a  measured  quantity  of  each  was  taken^  and  an 
equal  weight  of  cotton  dyed.  Having  always  by  us  some  of 
the  best  samples,  we  were  enabled  to  tell  pretty  accurately 
the  value  of  the  article^  and  seldom  had  to  complain  that  we 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  one  selected. 

We  have  already  stated  that  if  a  l<^wood  decoction  be  quite 
cold,  protochloride  of  tin  does  not  precipitate  it,  but  that,  if 
protochloride  of  tin  be  added  to  hot  water,  a  good  deal  of  the 
tin  is  precipitated ;  the  chloride  of  tin  is  decomposed,  and  there 
is  formed  a  compound  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  tin  which  is  in- 
soluble, forming  the  precipitate.  This  decomposition  some- 
times takes  place  if  the  chloride  of  tin  be  neutral  and  added 
to  cold  water.  This  can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  muriatic  acid  to  the  salts  of  tin,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
with  that  which  is  ta  be  mixed  with  logwood  without  deteri- 
orating the  mixture.  This  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
tin,  is,  we  think,  the  cause  of  the  logwood  being  precipitated, 
if  warm,  by  the  addition  of  the  tin  ;  and  the  mixture  of  oxide 
and  chloride  formed  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  logwood. 
The  decomposition  and  combination  with  the  logwood  is  si- 
multaneous, forming  an  insoluble  compound,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  soluble  chloride  and  logwood  (formed 
when  the  logwood  is  cold)  constituting  the  plumb-tub. 
It  is  this  property  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  tin, 
when  diluted  with  water,  which  renders  it  so  desirable  as  a 
mordant 

Taking  the  foregoing  observations  in  connection  with  what 
has  beeir  stated  in  chapters  I.,  and  It.,  Part  III.,  we  think 
the  dyer  will  have  no  difficulty,  even  with  a  common  share 
of  intelligence,  of  becoming  a  perfect  master  of  his  business, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  dyeing  of  black  is  concerned. 

M. 

MADDER.— This  substance  rivals  indigo  in  value  as  a 
dye  drug,  both  from  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  colors  it 
produces.    It  is  the  root  of  a  plant  or  shrub  named  the  rubia 

14 
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Hnctorium^  that  grows  naturally  in  the  Levant,  Italy^  south- 
em  parts  of  Francej  and  in  Switzerland,  It  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  Holland,  liM  culture  has  been  often  attempted 
in  England,  but  without  euccesa.  This  plant  was  well  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  was  much  uised  by 
them  as  a  dyemg  agent,  and  in  medicine. 

It  is  the  root  of  the  madder  that  m  used  for  dyeing ;  it  re- 
quires to  be  three  seasons  in  the  ground  before  fully  grown. 
The  roota  when  fully  grown  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
common  quill.  When  properly  dried,  if  they  are  broke  or  cut 
with  a  knife  J  they  present  to  the  eye  a  red  yellowish  color, 
which  assumes  a  dense  brownish  red  color  when  moistened  f 
but  the  more  yellowish  the  root  appears  when  dry,  the  more 
available  is  the  coloring  matter.  Madder  when  fresh  in  the 
root,  and  after  being  cut  and  ground  to  powder,  in  w^hich  last 
state  it  is  u^ed  by  the  dyer,  gives  off  a  iieavy  sweet  smell 
with  a  slight  earthy  flkvor.  Madder  of  a  bUter,  stale^  or 
sour  smelly  is  hivariabiy  of  inferior  quality. 

Madder  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  many  chemical  in- 
vestigationsj  the  study  of  which  is  highly  useful  to  those  who 
use  ihis  dye  drug  in  their  operations.  The  first  investiga- 
tion into  the  chemical  properties  of  madder,  led  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  two  distinct  coiormg  matters  w^hich  it  contains ;  one 
yellow,  w^hich  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  was  named 
Xanihin ;  the  other  red,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  is  extracted  in  considerable  purity  by  sulphuric  acid;  it 
is  called  Alizarine,  Several  methods  of  ex  trading  alizarine 
by  sulphuric  acid  have  been  proposed ;  the  foUowuig  is  prob- 
ably the  most  easily  practiced  -.^ 

On«  pound  weight  of  lEi^der  m  nnxed  with  an  cqvial  weight  of  cano^ntnLtoil 
iulphuric  acid,  the  Tcaael  so  doa«^  up  that  no  hoat  is  evolved,  and  allowed  to  stiiiid 
m  a  <M)ol  place  for  Ihir*  or  faiir  dajSn  By  this  processj  all  the  consrituenU  of  tho 
madder  are  convertwi  mt(*  charcoal,  excep*  the  olmtruie,  W'hcii  thi*  1,'harTing  pro- 
cess ia  completed,  it  Is  caTefuLly  dried,  iind  then  digi?Ht«d  in  tdcoboJ.  whjch  dca- 
solves  tlw  jviiaarine,  and  Ic&vea  the  charcoal^  Tbc  sqintiiiii  may  now  be  diluted 
with  Wfttof,  and  the  whole  put  into  a  retort  and  kept  at  a  heat  of  170°.  the  beak 
of  the  retort  being  cunnect^  with  a.  roceivcff  the  alcohol  distilB  ovePf  and  is  re- 
eovered ;  waiter  and  alizaiine  remain  in  the  retott,  which  being  filtered,  the  ahia^ne 
TWoaina  Ufiun  the  Olt4>r  in  a  state  of  grc-ot  puritj.  Jt  i»  of  a  bcaulifui  red  coktf, 
iumJI  ootniaunicate*  the  name  color  to  boihng  water. 

I' 
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Alizarine  is  soluble  in  turpentine^  naptha,  and  &t  oils. 
Chlorine  turns  it  into  a  3rellovish  brown ;  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
Bcdves  it,  and. at  the  same  time  enlivens  the  color;  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids  both  dissolve  it,  changing  the  color  from  red 
to  yellow.  Alkalies  give  it  a  violet  color ;  alumina  forms  with 
it  a  deep  red-brown  precipitate ;  oxides  of  tin  the  same. 
Phosfdiate  of  soda  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  aliza 
rine,  henee  the  reason  thai  those  animals  who  take  madder 
into  their  system^  have  their  bones  dyed  of  a  red  color. 
This  fact  has  been  long  known  to  practical  dyers  who  use 
madder  in  their  operations. 

From  the  above  facts,  it  was  conceived  that  alizarine  con* 
stituted  the  true  coloring  matter  of  madder ;  and  means  were 
then  adapted  to  separate  this  coloring  matter  from  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  use  it  pure ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  a  fixed 
dye  could  not  be  obtained  by  pure  alizarine,  and  it  therefore 
was  not  the  true  coloring  matter  of  madder.  This  led  to 
further  investigations,  from  which  it  appears  that  madder 
contains  five  di^erent  coloring  matters  which  have  been 
named, — metdder  purple^  madder  red,  madder  orange, 
madder  yellow,  and  mculder.  brown. 

Madder  purple  is  obtained  by  the  following  process : — 

1.  The  madder  is  -washed  in  water  at  about  summer  heat :  then  boiled  in  a 
itioiig  solution  of  alum  for  an  hour,  the  dear  liquor  is  afterwuds  decanted,  and 
aulphoiic  add  added,  which  predpitates  the  madder  purple  with  a  number  of  iin- 
poiities.  2.  These  are  removed  by  washing  in  boiling  water,  then  with  pure  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  aflerwaids  dissolving  in  alcohol. 

Madder  purple  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  if  pure,  gives 
the  water  a  dark  pink  color.  If  the  water  contain  lime,  a 
part  of  the  madder  purple  is  precipitated  as  a  dark  reddish 
brown  substance.  Cotton  saturated  with  the  acetate  of  alu- 
mina is  dyed  a  bright  red,  if  the  quantity  of  madder  purple 
be  not  in  excess ;  when  it  is  so,  the  color  will  have  more  of  a 
purple  cast.  A  boiling  solution  of  alum  forms  with  the  mad- 
der put]de,  a  cherry  red  solution.  Caustic  potash  forms  with 
it  a  fine  yellowish  red  color.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  potash 
affect  it  in  the.  same  manner.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a 
bright  red  color  or  dark  rose. 
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Mc^dder  red  is  separated  from  madder  purple;  in  consequence 
of  its  not  being  soluble,  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  madder  in  a  dilute  solution  of  alum,  when 
a  reddish-brown  precipitate  is .  obtained.  This  is  repeatedly 
boiled  in  pure  muriatic  acid,  then  well  washed  with  water,  and 
boiled  in  alcohol  This  dissolves  madder  red,  and  madder 
purple.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to 
cool,  when  there  is  deposited  an  orange«y«llow  precipitate; 
this  is  repeatedly  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  So  long 
as  the  solution  becomes  colored,  the  insoluble  portion  is  madder 
red.  It  is  a  yellowish  brown  powder,  and  imparts  to  cotton 
impregnated  with  the  aluminous  tnordant,  a  dark  red  color 
when  in  excess ;  but  if  the  cotton  be  in  excess,  a  brick  red 
color  is  produced.  Caustic  potash  forms  a  violet-purple  solu- 
tion; carbonate  of  soda  a  red  liquid;  sulphuric  acid  a  brick- 
red  solution. 

Madder  orange  is  obtained  from  the  two  former  coloring 
matters  by  its  little  solubility  in  alcohol  It  is  obtained  by 
macerating  madder  for  twenty-four  hours  in  distilled  water, 
the  infusion  strained  off  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  hours, 
the  liquor  carefully  decanted  and  filtered  through  paper^  the 
madder  orange  remains  upon  the  paper;  it  may  be  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  purified  by  spirits  of  wine  in 
which  it  is  not  soluble.  It  is  a  yellow  powder ;  imparts  to  cotton, 
impregnated  with  an  aluminous  mordant,  a  bright  orange 
color.  When  in  excess,  a  boiling  solution  of  alum  forms  with 
madder  orange  an  orange-yellow  solution;  caustic  potash,  a 
dark  rose  color ;  carbonate  of  soda,  orange  color ;  sulphuric 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  color.* 


•  Mr.  John  Twinddls,  of  Ifuichesteri  obtained  a  patent,  in  Jtine,  1844,  ^  Sag 
improvements  in  dyeing  and  producing  color.*'  Theae  improvenienta  connat  in 
preparing  (when  madder,  madder  root,  and  munjeet  ia  need)  the  madder  in  Che 
ibDowing  way:—"  Take  any  given  quantity  of  madder  and  reduoe  it  to  a  fine 
powder,  then  mix  it  with  aa  much  of  a  aolntioD  of  cawtie  ammimia,  potash,  or 
soda,  as  will  thoroughly  eaibonize  the  yeUow  or  &wn  coloring  mailer  therein ;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  madder  wiU  require  varying  proportions.  The  best  French  madder 
win  require  one-eighth  part  of  ita  weight  of  causlie  alkali,  or  of  ammobia,  as  mueh 
of  tfao  solution  as  will  be  equivalent  in  sataratlng  a  gnren  weight  of  an  add,  aa  on** 
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Mtidder  yellow  is  characterized  by  its  easy  solubility  in 
water ;  it  is  a  yellow  gummy  mass ;  communicates  to  mor- 
danted cotton  a  pale  nankeen  color ,  but  does  not  of  itself  form 
a  true  dye.  Madder  which  contains  much  of  this  is  inferior 
in  quality,  as  the  yellow  becomes  so  incorporated  with  the 
other  colors  as  to  materially  deteriorate  them,  and  to  require 
several  operations  to  free  the  goods  from  it  afterwards.  Mad- 
der brown  is  a  brownish-black  dry  mass,  is  of  no  importance 
as  a  dye-stuff,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  of  the  colors  dyed 
by  madder ;  is  neither  soluble  in  water  nor  alcohol. 

Besides  these  five  coloring  matters,  madder  contains  two 
acid  substances  named  Mudderic  acid  and  Subiaeic  acid^ 
which  have  no  dyeing  properties,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be 
detailed  further  than  to  show  the  intimate  knowledge  which 
chemists  possess  of  this  agent,  so  important  were  any  investi- 
gation upon  madder  considered,  that  the  Soc%€t€  IndustrielU 
de  MuUwuse  for  several  years  offered  2000  francs  as  a  premium 
for  the  best  analytical  investigation  of  this  substance. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  brief  outline  of  the  five  coloring 
matters  of  madder,  that  only  three  of  them  are  of  importance 
to  the  dyer.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  these  three  coloring 
substances  have  a  similarity  of  action  upon  mordanted  cottons, 

ogiith  of  potafllL  The  powdered  madder,  when  mixed  with  any  of  theae  aoIiifcionB, 
ia  exposed  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  175^  Fahr.;  it  is  then  diaaolved  in  water,  and  ia 
ttadj  to  be  used  in  dyeing,  or  forming  madder  lakes  or  pinks. 

"If  pve&md,  the  madder  may  be  first  treated  with  sidphuric  add,  as  in  makmg 
ganmone,  and  the  alkali  afterwards  applied.  By  this  method  the  operation  of  heat 
ttpoQ  the  alkalieB  wiU  not  be  required,  but  they  may  be  dissolved  in  a  aolotion  of 
any  of  the  alkalies,  or  their  carbonates,  or  other  salts  thereof:"  for  these  purposes 
the  patentee  preftss  the  cadstic  solution  of  ammonia,  as  producing  the  best  effects. 

''Cotton  and  linen  fiibiics  which  are  required  to  be  dyed  with  the  prepared 
madder,  or  with  the  common  kinds,  or  even  with  other  vegetable  matters,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  Allowing  manner: — After  the  fidnics  are  bleached,  and  thoroughly 
doanaed  from  imparities,  they  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  albumen,  of 
ft  speeifie  gmvily  of  I'OA,  for  several  hours ;  they  are  then  removed,  and  steeped  in 
a  strong  soiatkm  of  tannin  fat  twelve  hours;  after  which  they  must  be  wrung  out 
and  tborou^ily  dried.  This  process  may  be  repeated,  or  not,  anmrding  to  the 
dsptli  of  color  required ;  and  the  usual  process  of  dyeing  may  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  ordinaiy  way."  The  patentee  claims  "  the  use  of  ammonia,  or  other  alkal- 
km,  lor  prepaiing  a  madder  dyeing  liquor;"  but  this,  we  think,  he  vrill  have  some 
r  in  holding. 
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taken  singly;  not  one  of  them  forms  a  good  dye,  but  they 
constitute  the  elements  which,  together,  produce  the  richest 
and  most  permanent  red  that  we  are  in  possession  of;  there- 
fore, speaking  practically,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider 
madder  as  having  only  two  coloring  matters-^the  one  dun  or 
yellow,  which  constitutes  the  impurity  of  madder,-  and  which 
the  dyer  endeavors  to  get  rid  of.  This  coloring  matter  does 
not  combine  with  the  cloth  alone,  but  it  has  a  powerful  attrac 
tion  for  the  other  coloring  matters,  and  combines  with  them 
when  on  the  cloth,  and  has  to  be  separated  by  after  processea 
The  other,  a  red  coloring  matter,  which  includes  the  madder 
red,  orange,  and  purple,  for  they  unite  with  mordanted  caUUaa 
as  one,  and  are  known  to  the  practical  dyer  as  dne.  This 
coloring  matter  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  in  Water,  lias  no 
strong  decoction,  can  be  obtained  by  boiling,  which  makes  it 
less  useful  in  the  fancy  dye-house,  not  being  very  applicable  in 
compound  colors ;  indeed,  many  extensive  dye-houses  do  not 
rank  madder  as  belonging  to  their  province ;  and  where  it  is 
used  in  a  fancy  dye-house,  it  is  generally  to  give  a  peculiar 
tint  to  light  drabs  and  fawns,  and  for  dyeing  light  salfnon 
color.  When  deep  colors  are  to  be  dyed  with  madder,  the 
goods  must  be  put  into  the  dye-bath  along  with  the  madder.* 

«  Mr.  Frederick  Steiner,  an  Engluh  dyer,  obtained  a  patent,  in  Augiut,  1843, 
for  the  manufitcture  of  garancine  from  refuse  madder,  formerly  thrown  away,  as 
being  exhausted  of  ita  dyeing  principle.  Hia  proceea,  or  method  of  operating,  ii 
as  follows : — Outside  the  dye>house  a  large  filter  is  oonstrocted  by  sinking  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  lining  it  at  tiie  bottom  and  rides  with  bricks  without  mortar. 
Upon  the  bricks  is  placed  a  quantity  of  stones  or  gravel,  and  above  b  placed  a 
common  wrapping,  such  as  that  used  for  sacks.  Below  the  bricks  is  a  drain  to 
take  off  the  water  from  the  filter.  In  a  tub  adjoining  the  filter  is  placed  a  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  add— sp.  gr.  105,  water  bang  100.  HydrCHchloric  acid  also 
answers  the  purpose ;  but  the  other  is  preferable.  A  channel  is  made  from  thedye- 
vessels  to  the  filter,  and  the  madder  which  haa  been  employed  in  dyeing,  and 
which  is  in  the  state  technically  called  apenij  is  ran  fi»m  the  dye-v«Meb  to  the 
filter;  meantime,  such  poition  of  the  sulphuric  add  is  run  in,  and  mixed  wit|i  il, 
as  changes  the  color  of  the  solution  and  the  opdissolTed  madder  to  an  orango  tint 
The  action  of  the  add  is  to  predpitate  the  coloring  matter  which  is  held  in  aolii- 
tion,  and  to  prevent  the  undissolved  madder  firom  fermenting.  When  the  water 
has  drained  firom  the  madder  through  the  filter,  the  lesidnum  is  taken  out  and  pnt 
into  bags.  These  are  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  water  is  as  fitr  as  possi- 
ble expressed  from  their  contents.    Still,  however,  from  one  half  to  two-thiids  of 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MADDER,  <fcc.— We 
shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  observaticMis  on  the  di^ 
ferent  brands,  and  on  the  adulteration  of  madders,  and  the 
best  methods  of  detecting  them. 

L  As  to  the  brands  or  marks  on  madder  casks,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  positive  information  on  the  subject,  especially  since 
quackery  has  endeavored  to  deceive  by  extraordinary  names. 
Originally  only  the  following  marks  were  known : — 

MuUe. 
FF,  Fine  fine. 
SF,  Superfine. 
SFF,  Superfine  fine. 
These  marks  were  put  upon  the  casks  without  other  designa- 
tions.    The  tint  alone  decided  to  what  sort  of  root  the  pow 
der  belonged.    At  present  the  madders  are  either — 
Palus,*  or 
Rosy,  or 
Half  Palus,  half  rosy. 

the  renMining  weight  is  water.  The  compreeaed  material  is  next  passed  through  a 
■ere.  Into  5  ewt  of  the  madder  in  this  statOi  and  placed  in  a  wooden  or  lead 
cktem,  k  added  1  cwt.  of  the  sulphuric  add  of  commerce,  by  sprinklmg  it  on  the 
nadiJer  through  a  lead  Teasel  similar  in  form  to  the  common  watering-can  used  hy 
gaideoem.  The  contents  of  the  dstem  are  then  well  woxked  together  with  a  spe- 
cies of  rake ;  and  are  next  i^aced  upon  a  perforated  lead  phte,  placed  about  Ave  or 
six  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  yessel.  Between  this  plate  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vesad  a  current  of  steam  is  introduced,  so  that  it  passes  through  the  perforated 
shelve,  and  the  madder  which  rests  upon  it  During  this  process,  which  occupies 
fiom  one  to  two  hours,  a  substance  is  produced  of  a  dark  brown  color  approach- 
ing to  bUck.  This  substance  is  garancine  and  insoluble  in  the  carbonates.  The 
whole  material  is  then  spread  i^mn  a  floor  to  cool ;  when  cold  it  is  placed  upon  a 
Alter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  water  passing  from  it  is  not  percepti- 
bly acid.  It  is  then  put  into  bags,  and  a  second  time  subjected  to  pressure  by  the 
hydraulic  press.  It  b  then  dried,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder  under  ordinary 
madder  sUmes,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  sieve.  To  neutralize  any  add 
wbkh.  may  remain,  four  or  Ave  pounds  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  every 
cwt  and  intimately  mixed.    The  garancine  is  then  ready  for  use. 

•  The  best  madder  is  made  with  the  roots  of  the  Palus.  In  Avignon  the  name 
of  JPaku  k  given  to  some  tracts  of  land  anciently  covered  with  marshes;  these 
landi,  enriched  by  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  are  eminently  suited  for  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  madder,  and  the  roots  they  prodooe  are  almost  all  rtd,  whilit  other 
fande  of  sous  produce  rose  colored  roots* 
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When  it  is  wished  to  denote  that  a  madder  is  all  PaluSj  a  P  U 
add^d  to  the  mark.    The  following  are  the  actual  marks ; — 

' '  Millie^  without  distinctive  marks. 


SFF 

SFFF 

EXTF 

EXTSF 

EXTSFF 


To  each  of  these  marka  the  letter 
P  is  added  for  Palua, 
R  for  Rosy, 
PP  for  Pure  Palus, 
RPP  for  Pure  Red  Palus, 
Half  Palus,  Half  Rosy,  without  distinction. 


According  lo  these  designationSj  it  is  hy  no  means  rare  to  find 
the  absurd  marks  of 

EXTSFRPP, 
which  is  to  be  understood  thus  i^- 

Extra  Superfine  Fine  Pure  Red  Palus. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  absurdities  can  only  exist 
in  a  country  where  fraud  haa  made  revolting  progress*  It 
often  happens  that  the  mark  EXTSF^  now  used,  is  not  equal 
to  the  old  one  of  SFF.  The  ej:/m  Jine  is  especially  manu- 
fectured  with  the  heartj  or  the  ligneous  part  of  the  root. 
Thig  mark  gives  less  depth,  because  the  ligneous  part  is  not 
so  rich  in  coloring  principle  as  the  flcj^hy  part,  or  the  bark 
of  the  rool^  but  it  affords  a  much  more  lively  color.  The 
madders  of  Avignon  arc  packed  in  deal  casks  of  900  kilo- 
grammes in  weight.  The  in&^ides  of  these  cask^  are  geae- 
raOy  lined  with  very  thick  paisteboardj  in  order  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  air,  which  blackens  the  powders^  causes^ 
them  to  appear  less  beautihil>  and  after  a  certain  lime  de- 
stroys much  of  their  tinctorial  properties.  Light  also  is  very 
injurious. 

It  IB  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  quantity  of 
madder  gatbered  eacli  year  in  France,  as  well  in  Alsatia  as 
in  the  ancient  county  of  Yenaissin.  In  1837.  tlic  crop  of  the 
Lizaris  amounted  in  these  districtSj  to  13200,000  kilogrammes,* 

•  The  ktla^n^immc  b  4?qoal  to  2ib.  Sojt.,  or  4438  dmniB  nvolninpob  TT<^ht  Sec 
the  wtklea  iVeigtit  and  Measun  m  the  Appendix , 
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which  is  equrralent  to  from  48,000  to  60,000  barrds,  of  which 
part  was  sent  to  the  di£ferent  places  where  it  is  coDLSumed,  as 
well  within  as  without  the  comitry,  conformably  to  the  follow- 
ing table: — 

KUognnmies. 

Boaen,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk,               .        .        .  3,800 

Antwerp, 500 

Genoa  and  Leghorn, 183 

London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,             .        .  3,760 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  8000  bales  of 

lizari,  which  represent,             ....  3,600 

Hamburgh, .  630 

St  Petersburgh,                           .        .        ,        .  1,608 

Odessa,            .        .        .        .        .        .        .  110 

Rotterdam,          .        .        .        . '       .        .        .  423 

Trieste,           .        .        .        .        .                 .  206 

New  York  and  Boston, 812 

Mtdhausen,  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  Basle,  for  the 
consumption  of  Alsatia,  Prussia,  Switzerland, 

Bavaria,  Austria,  &c.,      .        .                .        .  16,000 

Total,  .        .        .        .        .      30,481 

There  remained,  therefore,  of  the  harvest  of  1837,  at 
Avignon,  and  in  the  department,  from  18,000  to  20,000  bar- 
rels, when  the  harvest  of  1838  was  about  to  be  got  in.  This, 
al|hough  less  than  the  former,  amounted  to  between  36,000 
and  40,000  barrels.  The  manu&cture  at  Avignon  is  always 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  state  of  the  customs  shows 
that  in  1840  ther^  was  exported  from  France,  2,161,158 
kilogrammes  lizaris,  which  represent  in  value  1,620,869 
francs,  and  12,114,054  kilogrammes  of  madder,  equal  to 
12,114,054  francs;  that  in  1841  there  were  exported  1,896,416 
Idlogrammes  of  lizaris,  equal  to  1,422,312  francs,  and 
11,840,886  kilogrammes  of  madder,  equal  to  10,840,886 
francs.  The  importation  of  foreign  lizaris  and  madders  is 
very  small,  on  account  oi  the  heavy  duties.  The  lizaris 
chiefly  come  from  the  Levant  by  way  of  Turkey,  the  Bju:- 

15 
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bary  States,  from  Tuscany,  the  two  Sicilies^  and  from  Ger- 
many* The  madders  corae  especially  from  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

11,  Ofl  account  of  the  high  price  of  madder^  and  especially, 
from  the  facility  of  introducing  into  this  mibstance  foreign 
pulverulent  matters,  which  the  nioet  practiced  eye  cannot  de* 
tectj  it  13  often  adulterated.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  adulter- 
ation ;  Bouietimes  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  are  incorpo- 
rated with  the  madder,  and  sometimes  vegetable  §ubstancea 
are  added  to  it,  tlie  color  of  which  resembles  that  of  madder. 
Adulteration  by  Mineral  suhslances^ — The  mineral  sub- 
Btancee  which  have  been  introduced^  or  which  are  still  found 
in  ground  madder^j  are  brick  dust,  red  and  yellow  ochre, 
yellowish  sand,  yellowish  clay,  or  argillaceous  earth.  A 
madder  which  contains  earthy  substances,  grates  between  the 
teethj  when  chewed.  A  small  quantity  of  such  a  madder, 
for  example,  from  25  to  30  grainme^a,*  introduced  into  a  large 
glass  globe,  and  diluted  with  5  or  6  litrest  of  water,  quickly 
deposits  the  greater  portion  of  the  earthy  substances  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  When  the  suspended  madder  is  de- 
canted, and  the  deposit  agitated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water,  the  earthy  substances  are  isolated^  and  may  be  ex- 
amined. 

To  determme  the  proportions,  however,  more  exactly, 
processes  must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  best  is  that  of  cal- 
cinmg,  at  a  red  heat,  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

6  grms.,  (about  77  pains  Troy),  of  the  madder  under  ex* 
fonlnation,  are  first  dried  completely  at  212^  Fahr.  and  are 
weighed  %ith  great  exactness,  and  then  put  into  the  platinum 
crtjcible,  which  must  be  weighed  beforehand.  The  crucible 
is  then  shut,  and  heat  gradually  applied.  When  perfectly 
incinerated,  the  crucible  is  taken  oiit  of  the  furnace,  and  left 
to  cod,  and  then  weighed.     Its  weight  being  deducted  from 


^  *  A  gramiM  m  ^qad  |o  15  1-2  Tmy  gnuo*. 
t  A  Uift  ti  equal  to  About  60  cubk  bdie*,  or  2  1*8  wiii^  pinlL-^See  Appendix, 
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the  quantity  employed,  the  difference  gives  the  proportion  of 
the  cinders  obtained. 

These  cinders  are  composed,  Ist,  of  the  fixed  mineral  mat* 
ters  ctMitained  in  the  root ;  and  2nd,  of  the  earthy  substances, 
foreign  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  root,  and  which  have 
been  accidentally,  or  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  madder. 

Some  experiments  made  by  M.  M.  GKradin  and  Labillar- 
diere  on  a  large  scale,  in  1838,  went  to  prove  that  madder 
which  is  very  pure,  and  quite  free  from  epidermis,  or  any 
foreign  earthy  matter,  and  dried  with  care,  gives,  by  incinera- 
tion, 5  per  cent  of  ash ;  that  the  lizaris  of  Provence,  stripped 
of  its  pellicle,  gives,  on  an  average,  8*80  per  cent,  of  ash. 

According  to  M.  Henri  Schlumberger,  100  parts  of  Alsatian 
lizaris,  washed  in  distilled  water, -and  dried  at  212^  Fahr. 
give  7-20  per  cent  of  ash;  whilst  100  parts  of  lizaris  of 
Avignon,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  give  8-766. 

According  to  M.  Chevreul,  100  parts  of  lizaris,  from  the 
Levant,  dried  at  212°,  give  9-80  ash. 

When  an  Avignon  madder,  SFF,  (the  mark  most  gene- 
rally used;)  subjected  to  the  test  of  incinerati(»),  gives  a 
greater  weight  of  ash  than  5  per  cent.,  which  has  been  taken 
OS  the  average  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  French 
chemists,  the  excess  must  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  earthy,  o£  sandy,  matters,  either  arising  from  adultera- 
ticm,  or  a  careless  preparation  of  the  powder. 

When  the  excess  is  only  from  three  to  four-hundredths,  it 
is  probably  owing  to  some  fault  in  the  preparation  of  the 
madder,  the  manu&cturer  not  having  separated  the  epidermis, 
which  IS  always  coated  with  the  earth  that  surrounds  the 
rooty  carefully  enough  by  grinding ;  but  when  the  excess  4a 
above  4  or  6  per  cent,  or  more,  it  is  the  result  of  fraud. 

The  madders  obtained  from  the  merchants  give  Very  varia^ 
ble  results,  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  ash  which  they 
famish,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

PwOnLoTAa. 
Oi»6tiialitbeiiraneiiiadderof  AvigiMmgaTe  4;00 

On  7  trUi  the  madder  SF  of  Avignon  gave  ffom  ...  19^40tod(HI0 
Onl8tnlitlienMidderSFFofAvigBong«T6froni  7-40taS9<)0 


J 


f' 
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On  4  triflla  the  madJer  SFFRP  of  ATignon  gave  from  . »  j  ^  I'iOO  to  la.OO 
Cta  3  tiiaJfl  the  madder  SFFP  uf  Avignoja  gave  from  -  ^  .  Jf  1^  0**  *«  lO'SO 
On  7  trials  the  moMct  EXTF  of  AvignuD  gave  <        -  '    *       1000 

,^.,  When,  in  tesdi^  ^  madder  by  iDcmeiatioQ}  the  quantity 
operated  on  amounts  to  5  granimea  (about  77  grains  Troy), 
the  weight  of  the  Bsh  must  be  multiplied  by  20,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  100  parts,  and  from  the  figure  obtamed  7  parts, 
representing  tiie  raeao  weight  of  ash  p.  c.  furnished  by  good 
madder,  subtracted ;  the  surplus  then  represents  the  proportion 
of  earthy  matters,  or  sand,  added  by  the  manufacturer.  Con- 
sequently a  madder  furnishing  1640  per  cent  of  ash  will  con- 
tain 9-40  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter, 

m.  AdulieraHon  by  Vegetable  subsiames, — The  vegeta^ 
ble  substances  which  are  introduced  into  madders,  are  pow- 
ders of  httle  or  no  value,  such  as  sawdust,  almond  shells, 
bran,  mahogany  wood,  sandal  wood,  fir  tree  wood,  &c  The 
adulteration  by  these  different  substances,  is  far  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  dyer  ihan  that  by  mineral  substances;  for,  be- 
sides diminishing,  like  the  latter,  the  quantity  of  coloring 
matter  of  a  given  weight  of  madder,  they  also  injure  the  dye. 

Unfortunately,  the  means  of  detecting  this  kind  of  fraud  is 
not  so  simple  as  the  process  for  determining  the  presence  of 
mineral  matters.  It  is  extremely  dilTicult  to  ascertain  with 
what  kind  of  vegetable  substance  a  madder  has  been  adul- 
terated. 

The  Jirst  process  consists,  in  determining  the  coloring 
power  by  means  of  the  colorimeter ;  the  second,  in  determin- 
ing this  coloring  power,  as  well  as  ihe  soUdity  and  brilliancy 
of  the  colors,  by  an  operation  of  dyeing.  The  third  is  to  as- 
certain the  absolute  {juantity  of  the  colormg  principle  in  a 
given  sample* 

, .  *^  The  different  experiments,'^  says  M,  Giradin,  '*  are  always 
made  comparatively^  by  taking  for  test  a  madder  prepared 
with  all  possible  care,  and  having  the  same  marks  as  that 
imder  examination.  As  with  indigo  and  other  tinctorial  sub- 
atances,*  a  single  experiment  is  not  sufficient ;  and  by  reason 

*  S«e  eh&pleis  I.  iiid  Y.  Put  IL 
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of  the  difficulty  there  is  of  correctly  verifying  the  value,  or 
the  quantity,  of  the  madders,  it  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
decide  with  any  certainty,  to  check  the  experiments  by  each 
other.  This  is  the  only  way  of  9btaining  satisfactory  re- 
sults.^ 

1.  Determination  of  the  Coloring  Power  by  the  Colorime- 
ter. — The  following  is  the  mode  of  operating: — ^The  test 
lOadder,  and  the  madder  under  examination,  are  dried  at 
262^  Fafar.,  and  an  account  is  kept  of  the  respective  cpian* 
titles  of  hygrometric  water  they  contain.  25  grammes  (387J 
grains  Troy),  of  each  sample  are  mixed  with  250  grammes 
(3376  grains  Troy)  of  water  at  68^.  After  three  .hours  of 
e<xitact,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  linen  doth.  A  second 
maceration  is  made  with  the  same  amount  of  water,  and  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  madders  are  then  washed 
with  250  grammes  of  cold  water,  dried  at  212^,  and  weighed, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  soluble,  saccharine, 
and  mucilaginous  matters  which  they  have  lost  by  these  pre- 
liminary washings,  which  only  remove  a  trifling  quantity  of 
red  coloring  matter. 

5  grammes  (16^  grains  Troy)  of  each  of  the  two  madders 
are  then  introduced  into  Uttle  glass  globes  with  40  parts  of 
water,  and  6  parts  of  very  pure  -alum,  boiled  for  a  quarter -of  * 
an  hour,  and  the  boiling  liquids  filtered.  The  grounds  are 
washed  with  2  parts  of  hot  water.  Two  other  decoctions^ 
similar  to  the  first,  are  made,  and  each  time  the  residue  is 
washed  with  2  parts  of  hot  water.  The  products  of  the  three 
decoctions  are  combined,  and  the  liquids  from  the  two  sam- 
ples of  madder  compared  by  the  colorimeter. 

2.  Determinaiion  of  the  Tinctorial  Power  by  Dyeing, — 
In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  a  medder  by  dyraig,  a  test 
sample  of  superior  madder  must  be  taken,  and  it  should  be 
taken  from  a  cask  which  had  been  used,  previously,  in  dyeing 
cotton  goods.  By  acting  with  determinate  quantities  of  mad- 
der,  doth;  and  water,  correct  results  may  be  had.  Patterns 
of  calico,  intended  for  comparison,  should  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — 
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Ttn  mnples  are  cut  from  a  piece  of  caJko  mordsnted  Ibr  red  and  Uack.  Theie 
are  weO  cJeaneed  in  a  dung  batlL.  Bach  of  the  aamplea  ia  about  5  oentimetcea* 
aquare  (2  incbea),  and  are  dyed  with  proportiona  of  roadderj  increaring  progreaaiTel j 
ficom  1  gramme  (7i  graina  Troy)  up  to  10  grammes  (31  grains  Troy),  so  as  to  have 
a  scale  of  10  shades,  of  which  the  gradations  represent  each  a  known  weight  of 
maddor.  The  maddeiing  of  these  pieces  is  effected  in  the  following  manner: — ^Id 
a  laige  copper  basin  with  a  flat  bottom,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  hay,  an 
placed  10  glass  jazs  with  wide  mouths,  containing  from  1|  to  3  litres  each  (the 
litre,  as  before  stated,  is  equal  to  2^  wine  pints).  '  The  basin  is  filled  with  water 
heated  to  104^  Fahr.  A  sample  of  the  calico  is  now  put  into  each  of  the  jars,  the 
madder  weighed  with  care,  and  lastly,  tfazee-lbuiths  of  a  Utre  of  diatilfed  water, 
the  whole  to  be  heated  to  104^  Fahr.  A  thermometer  is  now  inserted  in  the  wate 
bath  (in  which  the  gkas  jars  axe  placed)  which  is  heated  slow  enough  for  the  water 
not  to  reach  107°  Fahr.  until  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  samples  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  aboTO  stated;  aYoiding  careftdly  variations  of  temperature.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  and  a  half,  Uie  tenperatare  is  raised,  and  the  water  bath  ie 
made  to  boil  for  half  an  hour.  The  samples  are  now  taken  out,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  dried.  Each  sample  is  then  cut  in  two ;  one  half  is  preserved  as  it  is, 
and  the  other  half  is  subjected  to  the  following  clearings: — A  soap  bath  at  123^ 
Fahr.  is  first  given.  This  bath  is  made  up  with  2|  grammes  (38i  grains  IVoy)  of 
white  soap,  to  each  litre  (3|  wine  pints)  of  water.  After  it  has  been  half  an  hour 
in  this^bath,  it  is  to  be  carefully  rinsed  in  cold  water.  A  fresh  soap  bath  is  now 
given,  to  which  is  added  half  a  gramme  (7i  grains  Troy)  of  salt  of  tin,  and  is 
kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  hidf  an  hour.  It  is  then  washed  and  rinsed.  The 
samples  are  now  to  be  dried  with  care  and  preserved  fimm  the  light 

When  a  series  of  tints  of  two  different  states  have  been 
thus  prepared,  that  is  to  say,  a  dye  with  and  without  clearing, 
it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  an  un- 
known madder.  Whatever  vegetable  powders  may  have  been 
fraudulently  introduced  into  the  madders,  whether  tinctorial 
or  inert,  they  can  never  lead  to  error  as  to  the  true  tinctorial 
value  of  the  mixture^  inasmuch  as  the  colors  which  they  af- 
ford, and  which  saturate  the  mordants  at  the  same  time  as 
the  red  principle  of  the  madder,  cannot  withstand  the  action 
of  the  clearings  as  the  latter  does ;  they  run,  as  is  said,  in  the 
soap  and  tin  baths,  and  in  the  end  there  only  remains  the  col- 
or from  the  madder  upon  the  cloth.  The  clearings,  are,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  show  the  solidity  and  vivacity  of  the  tints 
obtained. 

The  foregoing  test  with  samples  of  calico,  is  that  which  has 


•  A  em<iiii«(rs  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  metre,  the  mebe  being  39|  inches 
Eoglkh 
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been  employed  in  France  since  1831.  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  method  published  in  1836,  by  M.  H.  Schlumbexj^er, 
of  Mulhausen.* 

3.  Determinaium  of  the  quantity^  of  the  coloring  prtU' 
dple* — ^M.  Giradin  gives  us  the  following  method,  which,  he 
says,  he  has  been  long  accustomed  to  employ :—  50  grammes; 
(3872^  grains  Troy)  are  diluted  with  50  grisuoomes  of  concen* 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  The  whole  is.  left  in  contact  for  some 
hours :  too  high  a  temperature  should  be  avoided ;  the  char- 
coal obtained  is  mixed  with  water,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter ; 
it  is  then  washed  until  the  water  passes  through  quite  insipid ; 
and  next  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.,  in  Gay-Lus- 
sac's  water  bath.  This  charcoal  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  macerated  for  two  hours  at  three  distinct  intervals,  with 
cold  alcohol  containing  a  little  ether,  in  order  to  free  it  firom 
a  fatty  matter  which  it  retains.  The  madder  is  boiled  in  al- 
cohol of  0*834,  at  three  different  intervals,  employing  each 
time  about  250  grammes  of  alcohoL  When  this  is  no  longer 
colored  by  ebullition,  the  alcohohc  hquors  are  mixed,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  small  glass  retort  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  hquid  completed  in  the  water  bath  in 
a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  When  the  extract  is  perfectly 
diy,  its  weight  is  taken. .  This  represents  the  proportion  of 
red  tinctorial  principle  contained  in  the  madder. 

This  process  is  rather  long ;  it  does  not  give,  especially  <m 
a  email  scale,  the  absolute  proportion  of  coloring  principle 
contained  in  Uie  madder ;  there  is  a  slight  loss,  but  hj  acting 
comparatively  a  sufllcient  approximation  is  obtained.  Such 
are  the  methods  for  ascertaining  the  quality,  the  purity,  or 
the  adulteration,  of  madders  by  the  French.  In  most  ca^s, 
calcination  is  sufilcient.  Calcination  and  the  test  by  dye- 
ing made  conjointly,  allow  the  practitioner  to.  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  madders  submitted  for  examina- 
tion. 

Considering  the  nunutis,  and  the  number  of  operations 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  form  a 

*  BiiOelm  de  k  Sod6t6  IndutiMUo  de  HnUitiMeo,  VUI.  p,  900. 
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just  estimate  of,  the  relative  worth  of  madders,  it  is  evident 
that  an  exandnation  by  fiimply  lookio^  at  theni,  as  is  cua- 
tomary  with  the  mcrchajUaj  can  aflbrd  no  precipe  information, 
and  must,  indeed^  lead,  in  most  ca^es,  to  erroneous  conclu- 
dons.  The  method  practiced  by  the  French  merchants  in 
tasting  the  quahtiea  of  the  madders,  la,  to  spread  samples  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  side  by  side  on  a  clean  linen  cloth 
or  large  sheet  of  paper,  Thejse  little  heaps  are  flattened  or 
rendered  smooth  on  the  top  with  an  ivory  spatula.  The  $fam- 
pies  are  then  placed  in  a  cellar^  or  some  moist  situation,  where 
they  are  kept  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hourB,  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  the  quality  is  judged  of  according  to  tbc  bright- 
ness and  tint  of  the  respective  samples. 

This  method  does  not,  however,  even  approximately  show 
the  richness  of  color  of  the  madders^  since  a  somewhat  long 
contact  with  tlie  air  is  eufficient  to  render  them  darker,  and 
many  circumstances  may  change  their  tint,  without  thereby 
causing  their  tinctorial  value  to  vary.  On  the  other  hand^ 
tha  old  madders,  of  a  dull  tint,  may  be  far  superior  to  new 
ones  of  a  more  beautiful  color.  The  merchants  and  brokers 
metliod  of  trial  often  places  the  manufacturer  in  a  false  po- 
sition, by  obliging  him  to  brighten  the  tint  of  his  powders,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  saleable,  and  that  sometimes  to  the 
injur>^  of  the  tinctorial  power ;  thus  facilitating  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  madders  by  mixture  with  foreign  substances,  suit- 
ably colored  and  pulverizedj  which  serve  to  heighten  the  tmt 
of  the  powder ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  these  mixtures  by  exposure  in  the  cellar. 

M,  Giradin  purposely  made  a  mixture  of  madder,  mahog- 
any, and  vandal  wood,  in  known  proportions,  and  this  mnt- 
ture  when  submitted  to  merchanli?,  Avho  thought  themselves 
very  skillful  in  the  cstimaiton  of  the  value  of  madders  by  the 
foregoing  procesSj  was  considered  by  them  to  be  pure  madder 
of  first  quality ! 

NICARAGUA-WOOD.— (See  Brazit-WQad,) 


k 
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P. 

PEACHWOOD.— (See  BrazU^oad.) 

Q. 

aUERCITRON,  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  (the  Qu^rctM 
nigra  of  botanists).  Its  dyeing  properties  were  first  made 
known  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  1784.  Two  years  after,  he  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament,  vesting  in  him  the  exclusive  use 
and  application  of  it  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  This  dye 
drug  contains  a  good  deal  of  tannin,  and  a  yellow  coloring 
matter  which  has  got  the  name  of  Qtiercitrin.  It  is  crystal- 
ine,  and  has  a  pearly  lustre.  Bark  was  extensively  used  in 
the  dye-house  for  many  years  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  yel- 
low, and  almost  completely  superseded  the  use  of  fustic  both 
from  its  beai^ty  and  also  its  cheapness ;  but  its  use  for  that 
purpose  has  been  superseded  by  the  bichromate  of  potash.* 
It^  principal  use  now  in  the  best  French  as  well  as  English 
and  Scotch  establishments,  is  to  form  the  ground  for  browns, 
and  for  dyeing  green  upon  light  muslin  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  tannin  combined  with  this  wood,  makes  it 
very  useful  for  olives ;  goods  impregnated  with  iron,  ancf 
passed  through  a  decoction  of  bark  take  u  beautiful  olive. 
The  proper  mordant  for  this  dye  is  pyrolignite  of  alumina. 
Alum  and  chloride  of  tin  make  also  an  excellent  mordant 
In  dyeing  greens  upon  cotton  cloth,  the  goods  are  impreg- 
nate with  pyrolignite  of  alumina,  and  then  put  through  a 
decoctioB  of  the  bark:  but  in  dyeing  light  shades  of  green, 
much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  decoc- 
tion. This  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  the  bark. 
If  deep  dark  greens  are  wanted^  this  method  is  best.;  but  if 
light  greens  be  wanted,  the  water  should  not  be  above  86°  or 
90°  Fahr. ;  at  this  heat  there  is  only  the  finest  yellow  color- 
ing matter  dissolved;  but  by  a  higher  temperature  the  tan 
and  other  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the  color  obtained  be- 

•  See  chapter  IV.  Put  III.,  article  Proeaaea  qf  Dying  Ydtow;  see  also  chapter 
▼I.  Past  m.,  aitide  ProetkBm  ofthfeimg  Orange, 

16 
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eomes  more  or  lesa  brown.  This  peculiarity,  however,  makes 
it  better  as  aa  ingredient  in  browns,  olives,  &c.  For  further 
information  upon  this  subject,  the  reader  must  consult  the 
processes  described  in  the  body  of  the  work,  for  obtaining  the 
colors  above  referred  to,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  index. 
— (See  chapter  IX.  Part  DGL,  article  Brawns  with  Quercitron 
Bark.) 

R. 

REDWOOD.— (See  Barwood.) 

s. 

SAFFLOWER.— This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant  There  are  two  varieties  of  it, 
one  having  large  leaves,  and  the  other  smaller  ones ;  the  last 
is  the  best.  It  is  only  the  flower  of  this  plant  that  is  used  for 
dyeing.  When  the  flowers  are  gathered,  they  are  squeezed 
between  two  stones  to  express  their  juice ;  they  are  afterwards 
washed  with  spring  water;  next  taken  in  small  quantities 
and  pressed  between  the  hands  and  laid  out  upon  mats  to 
dry.  These  cakes  are  covered  up  during  the  day  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  shining  upon  them — ^which  would  not  only  de- 
stroy the  color,  but  dry  the  cakes  too  much,  and  thereby 
cause  further  deterioration.  They  are  kept  exposed  to  the 
dews  of  night,  and  turned  over  occasionally  till  properly  dried, 
when  they  are  packed  up  for  the  market.  It  is  in  this  state 
they  are  procured  by  the  dyer. — (See  chapter  HI,  Part  HI., 
article  Safflower  Pink  ;  see  also  chapter  Y.  Part  HI.,  article 
Safflower  and  Prussian  Blue^  and  chapter  III.  Part  Y.,  arti* 
cle  Pinks,  Crimsons,  Roses,  ^c,  with  Safflower.) 

SANDAL  or  RED  SAUNDERS  WOOD,  b  the  wood  of 
the  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylim, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  old  wood  is  preferred 
by  dyers,  who  use  it  pretty  extensively,  at  present,  for  browns. 
Its  coloring  matter  is  of  a  resinous  nature ;  and  is,  therefore, 
quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  leys ;  but 
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sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  hardly  if  at  all  in  cold  water. 
The  coloring  matter  which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  infusicm  to  dryness,  has  been  called  santaline;  it  is 
a  red  resin,  which  is  fusible  at  212®  F.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  digesting  the  rasped  sandal  wood  in  water  of  am- 
monia, and  afterwards  saturating  the  ammonia  with  an  acid. 
The  sanUdine  falls,  and  the  supernatant  liquor,'  which  is  yel- 
low by  transmitted  light,  appears  blue  by  reflected  light  Its 
spirituous  solution  affords  a  fine  purple  precipitate  with  the 
protochhride  of  tin,  and  a  violet  one  with  the  salts  of  lead, 
Santaline  is  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  forms 
permanent  stains  upon  the  skin. 

Sandal  wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one-tenth  of 
sapan  wood  (the  Ccesalpinia  sapan  of  Japan,  Java,  Siam, 
Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  isles),  principally  for  dyeing  silk 
and  cotton.  Trommsdorf  dyed  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  a  car- 
mine  hue  by  dipping  ihcm  alternately  in  alkaline  solution  of 
the  sandal  wood,  and  in  an  acidulous  bath.  Bancroft  ob- 
tained a  fast  and  brilliant  reddish-yellow,  by  preparing  wool 
with  an  alum  and  tartar  bath,  and  ihea  passing  it  through  a 
bdling  bath  of  sandal  wood  and  sumac.  Pelletier  did  not 
succeed  in  repeating  this  experiment.  According  to  Yogler, 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  mordanted  with  salt  of  tin,  and 
dipped  in  a  cold  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  wood,  or  the  same 
tincture  mixed  with  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  become  of  a 
superb  ponceau-red  color.  With  alum  they  todc  a  scariet^ 
red ;  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  deep  violet,  or  brown-red.*  Un- 
luckily these  dyes  do  not  stand  exposure  to  light  well. 

SAPAN  WOOD,  is  a  species  of  the  Caesalpinia  genus,  to 
which  Brazil-wood  belongs.  It  is  so  called  by  the  French, 
because  it  comes  to  them  from  Japan.  As  all  the  species  of 
this  tree  are  natives  of  either  the  East  Indies  or  America, 
one  would  imagine  that  they  could  not  have  been  used  as 
dye-stufis  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Yet  the  author  of  the  article  "  Brazil,"  in  Rees's  Cy* 
ckpssdia,  and  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  say  that 

«  CnD't  AiumU,  1790. 
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Brazil  wood  is  mentioned  nearly  oae  hundred  yeara  before 
the  diacoveries  of  Columbus  and  Vaaco  de  Gama,  by  Chau- 
cer, who  died  in  1400 ;  that  it  wasj  known  many  ages  before 
his  time ;  and  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  connlryj  instead 
oi  the  country  giving  the  name  to  the  wood. — (See  Biazil- 

SUMACj  is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  pcdunclea^  and 
young  branches  of  the  Mktis  coriaria^  and  Rhus  cMinus^ 
shrubs  which  grow  in  Hungary,  the  Bamiat,  and  the  lUyrian 
provinces-  Both  kindss  contain  tannin,  witli  a  tittle  yellow 
coloring  matter^  and  are  a  good  deal  employed  for  tanning 
light-colored  leathers ;  but  the  first  or  the  Rhtis  coriariaj  is 
the  best  With  peroxide' of  iron  as  ihe  mordant,  it  imparts  a 
variety  of  shades  from  slate  color  to  black.  In  calico-printing 
sumac  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  color ;  and 
with  sulphate  of  zinc  a  brownish  yellow.  A  decoction  of 
sumac  reddens  Utmus  paper  strongly ;  gives  while  Jlocka 
with  the  proto-muriale  of  tin  ;  pale  yellow  flocks  with  alum  ; 
blue  docks  with  red  sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  ahundant  pre- 
dpitate.  -  ,  —      !• 

Almast  all  vegetables  contain,  especially  in  their  bark,* 
more  or  less  coloring  matter,  capable  of  affording  dun  hueSj 
inclining  to  yellow,  brown,  red  or  green.  These  colomg 
matters  present  greater  or  less  differences  among  each  other, 
in  reference  to  tlietr  quantity  and  quality ;  they  further  vary 
according  to  climate  and  the  age  of  tlie  vegetable,  A  great 
diversity  of  shades,  therefore,  may  be  procured,  by  modifying 
the  dun  natural  to  the  vegetables,  by  means  of  dilferent  mor- 
dants. This  has  been  accomplished  by  Sieffertfl,t  and  parti- 
cularly by  D'Amboumey;!:  Thus  in  a  great  many  exper- 
iments which  the  latter  made,  employing  the  parts  of  differ- 
ent vegetables,  and  using  different  mordants^  the  colors 
which  he  protluced  were,  for  the  most  part,  between  yellow 
and  brown,  such  as  cwrnieliUs^  olives,  cinnamons,  and  ma^ 


♦  See  chapter  IT.,  Part  III.     t  Vcreuche  mil  «nhdnmiflch<m  &rbe  uutm^. 
I  Rccori]  lies  pFoc^eBel  d'escppri^ncca  aur  lc»  l^ointum  wkUilcs,  (ji^  mis  vi^giftaan 
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rones.  The  decoction  of  the  greater  part  of  vegetables,  and 
especially  of  barks,  affords  a  color  differing  only  in  shade, 
and  exhibits  with  reagents  nearly  the  same  characters.  The 
decoction  of  walnut  peels,  however,  produces  a  peculiar  effect 
with  solutions  of  iron ;  it  assumes  a  very  deep  color,  but  no 
precipitate  is  formed  even  after  two  or  three  days.  Their  de- 
coction, as  well  as  that  of  walnut  tree  bark,  has  a  powerful 
action  on  oxide  of  iron ;  it  saturates  it,  forming  a  black  li- 
quor ;  and  even  if  filings  of  iron  be  put  into  this  decoction 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  two  or  three  days  it  forms  a  black  U- 
quor  by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  it  attracts  from  the  at- 
mosphere. But  if  a  decoction  to  which  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  has  been  added,  be  boiled,  an  abundant  black  deposit 
instantly  falls.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  it  is  only  in  a  tri- 
fling circumstance  that  walnut  peels  as' well  as  walnut-tree 
bark,  differ  from  the  other  substances  which  yield  a  dun 
color ;  yet  its  extractive  matter  possesses  in  particular  the 
property  of  becoming  black  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the 
pellicles  formed  when  it  is  evaporated,  assume  in  a  very 
marked  degree  the  appearances  of  a  carbonized  substance. 

If  the  yellow  color  produced  by  several  vegetable  substances 
be  compared  with  the  dun  which  most  of  them  afford,  a  close 
relation  will  be  found  between  these  colors.  There  are  even 
some  which  may  be  referred  equally  to  yellow  and  to  dun. 
As  the  dun  shades  obtained  from  different  substances  vary 
to  a  great  extent,  sometimes  several  of  these  substances  are 
blended  in  order  to  obtain  a  peculiar  color,  and  that  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.*  Other  ingredients  are  also  mixed  with 
them,  to  modify  their  color  and  to  render  it  faster.  Among 
these  substances  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  attention,  than 
that  of  sandal  or  red  saunders  wood,  just  described. — (See 
ehapters  I.,  U.,  III.,  and  IX.,  Part  III. ;  see  also  chapter  lY., 
Part  IV.,  and  chapter  I.,  Part  V.) 


*  Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  toL  IL,  p.  964. 
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TURMERIC  is  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  Unga  and  ro- 
tunda^  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  Indie^j  where  it  ia 
much  employed  in  dyemg  yellow,  as  also  as  a  condiment  in 
curry  sauce  or  powder.  The  root  i^  kGOtty,  tubercular^  ob* 
longj  and  wrinkled;  pale-yellow  without ,  and  brown^yellow 
within ;  of  a  peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterisih  and  somewhat 
spicy.  It  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  curcu- 
mine,  a  brown  coloring  matter,  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  <fcc. 
The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  k  changed  to  browm-red  by  alka- 
Ues,  alkaline  earths,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  several  metallic 
03Lidee;  for  which  reason,  paper  stained  with  it  is  employed 
as  a  chemical  test.  Turmeric  is  employed  by  the  wool-dyers 
for  compound  colors  which  require  an  admixture  of  yellow,  as 
for  cheap  browTis  and  ohves,  M  a  yeUow  dye^  it  is  employed 
only  upon  silk.  It  is  a  very  fugitive  color,  A  yellow  lake 
may  be  made  by  boiling  turmeric  powder  with  a  solution  of 
alum^  and  pouring  the  filtered  decoction  upon  pounded  chalk, 

TURNSOLE.— (See  Archily  and  Liimu^.] 

w. 

"WELD  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  which  grows  aU 
over  Europe,  called  by  botanists  Reseda  luteola*  The  stems 
and  the  leaves  dye  yellow ;  and  among  the  dyes  of  orgajiic 
nature,  they  rank  next  to  the  Persian  berry  for  the  beauty 
and  fastness  of  color.  The  whole  plant  is  cropped  when  in 
seed,  at  which  period  its  dyeing  power  is  greatest ;  aad  after 
being  simply  dried,  is  brought  into  the  market*  Chevreul  hat 
discovered  a  yellow  coloring  principle  in  weld,  which  he  has 
called  lute&Hne.  It  may  be  sublimed,  and  thus  obtained  in 
long  needle-forra,  transparent,  yellow  crystals.  Luteoline  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  it  nevertheless  dyes 
alumed  silk  and  wool  of  a  fine  jonquil  color.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  combines  with  acids,  and  especially  witli 
bases.     When  weld  is  to  be  employed  in  the  dye-bath,  it 
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flhould  be  boiled  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  after  whkli 
the  exhausted  plant  is  taken  out,  because  it  occupies  too 
much  room.  The  decoction  is  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  made  only  when  it  is  wanted.  It 
produces  the  foUowing  results :  with — 

Solution  of  kin-glaM      ....  a  slight  toibidity. 

Uftmiis  pBper a  fiont  reddening. 

Polaahley a  golden  yellow  tint 

Sohrtieii  of  ahim afiuntydlow. 

FroCozide  ntte  of  tin      •  .a  rich  yeUow  \ 

Acetate  of  lead ditto  >  ptedpitition. 

Saiti  of  copper a  diity  yellow-brown  ) 

Sniphale  of  red  oxide  of  iron  .  a  brown,  paeebg  into  olivb. 

Mr.  Partridge,  an  English  dye  stuff  dealer,  34  Cliff  street, 
New  York,  is,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
his  book  on  dyeing,  completely  in  love  with  weld  as  a  tincto- 
rial substance.  This  dyewood  is  indeed,  as  every  practical 
man  knows,  of  great  value;  but  nevertheless,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  same  extent  in  its  praise,  that  Mr.  Par- 
tridge has: — ^''The  color  obtained  from  weld,"  says  he,  '^s 
more  permanent,  with  the  common  mordants  alum  and  tar- 
tar, than  any  other  yMcw  dye.  The  color  it  gives  is  also 
more  delicate  than  any  other;  but  its  chief  superiority  con- 
sists in  the  property  it  possesses,  in  a  very  superior  degree,  of 
imparting  a  great  degree  of  softness  to  the  woolens  dyed 
with  it.  Our  manu&cturers  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  such  dyes  as  will  give  a  softness  to  their 
wool,  in  preference  to  others,  which  from  astringency  have 
the  effect  of  giving  a  harsh  feeling  to  their  fabrics.  So  much 
are  Etiropean  wool  dyers  impressed  with  the  superiority  of 
weld  over  any  other  yellow  dye,  that  they  use  it  in  all  frimace 
colors  that  will  admit  of  it,  though  it  costs  them  more  than 
double  the  price  of  other  dyes,  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
The  drabs  dyed  with  weld  are  more  permanent,  and  the 
colors  m<Mre  delicate  than  from  any  other  yellow.  The  olive- 
browns  and  greens,  and  the  bronze  greens,  are  in  every  way 
euperioTj  as  ii  respects  their  brilliancy  and  permanency. 
When  used  for  wool  colors,  4ie  wool  is  found  to  work  softer 
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and  oetter  in  every  subsequent  operation."*  Gbreat  improve- 
ments  in  the  art  of  dyeing  have  been  made  in  England,  since 
Mr.  P^utridge  left.  Indeed,  one  cannot  always  know  the  exr 
lent  of  these  improvements,  without  devoting  much  time, 
money,  and  last,  though  not  least,  talent,  to  the  subject  Old 
Torkdbire  dyers  have  of  late  years  been  completely  driven  out 
of  the  market,  and  their  places,  in  many  instances,  supplied 
by  Frenchmto. — (See  chapters  I.,  .11.,  and  IV.,  Part  III. ; 
see  also'  chapters  11.  and  III.,  Part  IT.,  and  chapter  II., 
Part  V.) 

WO  AD,  the  glastum  of  the  ancient  Oauls  and  Germans, 
is  an  herbaceous  plant  which  was  formerly  much  cultivated, 
as  affording  a  permanent  blue  dye,  but  it  has  been  in  mod- 
em times  well  nigh  superseded  by  indigo.  Pliny  says,  "  A 
certain  plant  which  resembles  plantago^  called  glastum^  is 
employed  by  the  women  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  for  dyeing 
their  bodies  all  over,  when  they  assist  at  certain  religious  cer* 
emonies ;  they  have  then  the  color  of  Ethiopians.f'  When 
the  arts,  which  had  perished  with  the  Roman  empire,  were 
revived,  in  the  middle  ages,  woad  began  to  be  generally  used 
for  dyeing  blue,  and  became  an  object  of  most  extensive  cul- 
tivation in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  environs  of  Tou- 
louse and  Mirepoix,  in  Upper  Languedoc,  produced  annually 
40,000,000  pounds  of  the  prepared  woad,  or  pastel,  of  which 
200,000  bales  were  consumed  at  Bordeaux.  Beruni,  a  rich 
manufacturer  of  this  drug,  became  surety  for  the  payment  of 
the  ransom  of  his  king,  Francis  I.,  then  the  prisoner  of  Charles 
7.  in  Spain. 

"  The  leaves  of  woad,"  says  Berthollet,  "  are  furnished  at 
their  edges  with  small  smooth  indentations,  and  of  a  bluish- 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in  panicles  at 
the  summits  of  the  stems.  The  root  is  thick,  woody,  and 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  earth.  For  its  cultivation  it  re- 
quires a  good  black  mould,  light,  and  well  improved.  •  It  is 
sown  in  spring,  after  a  double  tillage  in  autumn.  Three  or 
four  crops  axe  obtained  in  a  year.    The  first  when  the  stems 

•  Putridge  on  dyeing,  p.  48.  t  BUt,  NaL  cap.  XXII.  1 9. 
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b^ia  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  flowers  are  about  to  appear; 
the  others  at  successive  intervals  of  six  weeks  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  heat.of  the  season.  The  plant  is 
mown  with  a  scythe,  washed  in  the  river,  and  dried  in  the 
son.  Its  desiccation  must  be  rapidly  performed ;  as,  if  the 
aeason  be  unfiiv,<M'able,  or  if  it  rains,  the  plant  runs  a  risk  of 
being  spcMled.  A  single  night  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  turn 
itblack.''^ 

The  leaves  are  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into  paste, 
ai£d  then  piled  in  heaps  to  ferment,  in  order  that  certain  vege- 
table principles  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  dye,  may  be 
destroyed;  as  weU  as  to  elaborate  the  indigoferous  matter 
present,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  market ;  but  they 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  this  process.  Whenever 
the  leaves  have  arrived  at  maturity,  a  point  judged  of  very 
differently  in  different  countries,  they  are  strij^d  oi  the  pl^t, 
a  cr<^ping  which  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  dioot,  being 
tluee  or  four  times  in  Germany,  and  eight  or  ten  times  in 
Italy.  The  leaves  are  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  become  black ;  and  they  are  ground  before  they 
get  quite  dry.  The  resulting  paste  is  laid  upon  a  sloping 
pavement,  with  gutters  for  conducting  the  juice,  which  exudes 
into  a  tank ;  the  heap  being  trampled  from  time  to  time,  to 
promote  the  discharge  of  the  juice.  The  woad  ferments, 
swells,  and  cracks  in  many  places,  which  fissures  must  be 
closed ;  the  whole  being,  occasionally  watered.  The  fermen- 
tation is  continued  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  in  cold  weather ; 
and  if  the  leaves  have  been  gathered  dry,  as  in  Italy,  for  four 
months.  When  the  fermented  heap  has  become  moderately 
dry,  it  is  ground  again,  and  put  up  in  cakes  of  from  one  to 
three  pounds ;  which  are  then  fully  dried,  and  packed  up  in 
bundles  for  the  market  Many  dyers  subject  the  pastel  to  a 
second  fermentation. 

1,600  square  toises  (fathoms)  of  land  afford  in  two  cuttings 
at  least  19,000  pounds  of  leaves,  of  which  weight  four-fifths 
are  lost  in  the  fermentation,  leaving  3,880  pounds  of  pastel,  in 

*  BerthoIIet  on  Dyeing,  toL  II.  p.  56. 
17 
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cakes.  YIThen  good,  it  has  rather  a  yellow,  or  greenish-yel- 
low, than  a  blue  color;  it  is  light,  and  eli^htly  humid;  it 
gives  to  paper  a  pale-green  trace ;  and  improves  by  age,  in 
consequence  of  an  obscure  fermenlalion  j  for  if  kept  four 
yearSj  H  dyes  twice  as  mti€h  its  after  two  ^ears.  Pastel 
affords,  without  indigo,  a  blue  color  which  has  no  brilliancyj 
but  is  very  durable.  Woad  differs  from  ordinary  pastel,  mere- 
ly in  requiring  a  larger  quantity  of  it  to  produce  a  like 
effect. 

Astruc  relates,  in  hia  memoirs  on  the  natural  history  of 
Languedoc,  that  having  treated  pastel  in  the  small  way  as 
the  anil  is  treated  to  obtain  indigo,  lie  procured  a  powder 
which  produced  the  same  effectg  as  indigo,  Hellot  thence 
concluded,  that  the  deep  green  of  several  plants  is  owing  to 
yellow  and  blue  particlea,  and  that,  if  by  fermentation  the 
yellow  could  be  destroyed,  the  blue  would  remain.*  But 
Lems  saya,  that  having  made  different  species  of  plants 
putrefy  in  water,  he  obtained  no  blue  fecula.  **  This  mixture 
of  blue  and  yellow  molecules,"  says  he,  "  to  form  the  greea 
of  plant^j  is  a  supposition  void  of  foundation/'t  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  different  places  to  extract  an 
indigo  from  pasteL  It  appears  that  the  product  is  too  small 
for  the  coloring  eubstance  to  enter  into  competition  with 
ordinary  indigo. 

Grenj  gives  us  the  following  descnption,  with  emcndationa, 
of  the  process  by  which  indigo,  or  blue  coloring  matter,  h 
obtained  from  pastel : — The  fresh  leaves  of  pastel  are  taken 
and  washedj  to  separate  the  impurities  and  the  earth.  They 
are  then  put  in  an  oblong  tub,  or  vatj  nearly  three-fourths  full 
(rf  water,  and  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being  buoyed  up^ 
pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  across  on  the  top.  The  vessel  is 
now  to  be  moderately  heated.  The  froth  on  the  surface  iu- 
dicates  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  But  this  indica- 
tion wiW  notj  of  coursCj  make  its  appearance  for  several  days, 
being  governed  by  the  degree  of  heat  apphed,  which  must  be 

•  SwchaptoT  11-5  PartL 

t  Tlio  Chemieiil  Woflu  of  GaapaT  Neam:mQ,  hj  Willi wn  Lt-wis. 
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extremely  slight,  or  tho  temperature  of  the  atmoq[>here. 
Whenever  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  this  froth,  the  liquor, 
which  should  be  of  a  de^.green  tint,  is  drawn  off  into  an- 
other oblong  tub  or  vat,  by  means  of  a  stopcock  near  the 
bottom;  and  in  doing  this  the  liquor  should  be  strained 
through  a  doth,  in  order  to  separate  its  impurities,  or  the 
fragments  of  leaves  which  might  pass  over. 

The  leaves  are  now  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
to  detach  the  portions  of  coloring  matter  which  may  adhere 
to  them,  and  this  washing  is  to  be  added  to  the  liquor  which 
has  been  drawn  off.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  lime 
water  is  poured  into  the  liquor  in  the  proportion  of  from  two 
to  three  pounds  for  eveiry  ten  pounds  of  leaves.  The  mixture 
is  then  strongly  agitated  to  facihtate  the  separation  of  the 
indigo,  which  is  precipitated,  or  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  To  ascertain  if  the  agitaticm  has  been  continued 
long  enough,  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  is  put  into  a  bottle, 
on  shaking. which,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  blue  matter 
has  been  frilly  separated ;  and  if  not,  the  liquor  must  be  agi- 
tated anew.  When  the  indigo,  or  blue  matter,  has  been  fiiUy 
extracted,  the  Uquor  in  the  bottle  will  have  a  yellowish  cast. 
As  soon  as  the  indigo,  or  blue  precipitate,  has  fairly  settled, 
the  yellow  liquor  should  be  drawn  off,  by.  means  of  the  stop- 
cock, which  is  placed  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  bottom  to 
prevent  the  blue  matter  from  being  drawn  off  with  the  water. 
In  doing  this,  drawing  off  the  yellow  liquor,  the  vat  may  be 
canted  a  little  to  one  side,  to  fru^ilitate  the  operation.  The 
coloring  matter  is  then  poured  into  conical  filters  of  linen 
cloth,  or  into  large  filtering  bags,  into  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  fpr  the  purpose  of  freeing  it  from 
impurities.  It  is  then  dried  by  a  gentle  artificial  heat,  taking 
care  to  cover  it  up.         , 

The  blue  matter  may  be  obtained  without  the  addition  of 
the  lime,  but  not  in  such  abundance.  If,  however,  a  larger 
quantity  of  lime  water  be  added,  more  blue  matter  is  ob- 
tained, but  its  quality  is  inferior;  because  the  surplus  of  the 
calcareous  earth  unites  with  the  indigo.  Alkalies  likewise 
fieu^iUtate  the  separation  of  the  blue  matter;  but  it  is  not 
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adyautageouf  to  employ  them,  because  they  aAerwards  dis- 
golve  a  portion  of  the  blue  substance.  With  the  addition  of 
an  acid  no  precipitate  takea  place* 

A  certain  time  must  elapse  before  it  is  proper  to  draw  off 
the  water.  If  it  be  mn  off  too  soon,  but  little  indigo  is  ob- 
tained ;  ifj  on  the  (K>ntraryj  the  leaves  be  left  too  long  in  the 
infusion  with  the  water,  they  enter  easily  into  putrefaction, 
diffusing  a  fetM  and  peculiar  volatile  odor*  Thenceforth  no 
more  precipitate  can  be  sepamied,  and  the  water  remains 
permanently  green.  The  same  thing^  happens  with  the 
water  dra\ni  off,  if  it  be  neglected ;  and,  even  when  the  in- 
digo is  already  separated  from  the  Uquor,  care  should  be 
taken  that  tliis  do  not  putrefy.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
too  hasty  in  turning  the  water  out  of  the  first  vat  into  the 
second,  the  one  ia  which  it  is  to  be  agitated^  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  or  surface  changing  blue,  aince  it  is  at  this 
moment  that  the  leaves  give  out  most  of  their  blue  matter* 
^  When  the  degree  of  the  atmospheric  heat  is  considerable, 
fermentation  is  speedily  established,  and  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen hours  will  in  most  caseSj  be  sufficient.  It  is  especially 
requisite  then  lo  be  very  attentive,  not  to  let  it  run  into  total 
putrefaction.  If  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  he  too  low,  nei- 
ther much  froth  nor  blue  pellicle  will  be  perceived,  but  the  li- 
quor will  incline  gradually  to  putrefaction,  without  presenting 
any  marked  phenomena  before  its  conimeneement.  It  should 
be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  blue  matter  obtained 
from  pastel  should,  when  convenient^  be  dried  artificially,  as 
before  stated,  but  where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  dried 
in  the  shade,  becausie  the  sun  destroys  the  color.* 

According  to  llellot,  4  pounds  of  Guatimala  indigo  pro- 
duced the  game  effect  as  210  pounds  of  the  pastel  of  Albi. 
At  Quins,  in  Piedmont,  the  dyers  estimate  that  6  pounds  of 
indigo  are  e[|uivalent  to  300  of  pastel ;  but  Chaptal  thinks 
the  indigo  underrated.  Fresh  woad,  analyzed  by  Chevreul, 
afforded,  in  lOO  parts,  654  of  juice.     After  being  steeped  in 


*  Cfell ;  NcUMite  Eiittlcckuiigcn.     A  traiwlation  af  1i  U  to  b«  &und  in  the  Eib^ 
tioihbq^uc  Medico-? b^gique  du  Nofd^  torn.  III.  •  •         — 
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water,  the  remaining  mass  yielded,  oa  expressicm  29*66  of 
Bquid ;  being  in  whole,  95*05  parts,  leaving  4*95  of  Ugneous 
fibre.  The  juice,  by  filtration,  gave  1-95  of  green  fecula. 
100  parts  of  firesh  woad,  when  dried,  are  reduced  to  13-76 
parts.  Alcohol,  boiled  npoa  dry  woad,  deposites,  aflter  cool- 
ing, indigo  in  microscopic  needles ;  but  these  cannot  be  sep- 
erated  firom  the  vegetable  afiyajBiine^  which  retains  a  greenish- 
gray  color. 

Sttbstiitaes  far  Wood.— Hems.  W.  G.  &  R.  Scarth,  of 
Leeds,  dyers,  ^  prepare  a  substance  similar  to  that  obtained 
firom  wood,  from  sumac,  peat,  oak-bark,  and  the  stalks  and 
stems  of  the  hop  pjlant."  Their  mode  of  operation  is  as 
follows : — 

Any  given  quantity  of  sumac  of  commerce,  is  taken,  and 
sprinkled  with  water.  It  is  then  ground  and  placed  in  a 
heap  to  produce  fermentaticHa,  in  like  msnner  to  the  course 
pursued  with  the  preparation  of  woad  (as  stated  in  the  fore- 
going article);  commencing  with  that  part  of  its.  process  at 
which  it  is  set  to  fennent,  and  the  results  of  such  fermentar 
tioQ,  when  sumac  is  the  material  operated  on,  will  be  so 
simiiar  to  the  like  fermentation  on  woad,  that  a  workman  ac- 
quainted With  the  preparation  of  that  substance,  will  readily 
judge  cf  the  maturity  of  the  process,  and  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  dyer. 

In  using  peat  as  a  substitute  for  woad,  it  is  pulverized  pre- 
vious to  being  sulnnitted  to  the  process  of  fermentation. 

In  applying  oak-bark,  or  the  stalks  and  stems  of  the  hop- 
plant,  ihey  are,  when  dry,  to  be  ground  into  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  treated  in  a  sin^r  manner  to  the  powder  or  cakes 
prepared  from  woad.  The  material  thus  produced  will  th^n 
be  ready  for  the  dy^r,  and  is  to  be  used  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  heretofore  pursued  when  using  die  feimented  {nto- 
duct  of  woad. 

EXTRACTING  OOLORINa  MATTER  FROM  DYE- 
WOODS.— The  cdoring  matter  of  dye-woods,  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  great  advantage  by  means  of  steam,  by  causing 
it  to  pass  through  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon,  whioh 
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condenses  in  its  passage  and  extracts  the  color ;  it  is  then 
evaporated  to  any  consistency  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 

The  apparatus  which  best  answers  the  purpose,  in  Eng- 
land, is  composed  of  a  steam  box  lined  with  lead,  and  covered 
by  a  shallow  metal  pan ;  a  pipe  proceeding  from  a  boiler,  com- 
municates at  one  end  of  the  box  and  filling  it  with  steam, 
heats  the  pan  and  its  contents  in  the  course  of  the  process ; 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  box  a  second  pipe  proceeds  up- 
wards through  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  chamber,  (that  is  lined 
with  glass  or  glazed  earthenware,)  to  the  distance  of  about 
one  loot  from  die  top,  the  lid  of  this  chamber  is  constructed 
so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  easily  opened,  and  when  closed,  to 
remain  steam-tight;  a  quantity  of  chips  of  the  tlye-wood 
being  put  in  at  the  top,  it  falls  on  a  false  bottom  of  perforated 
tin,  and  the  steam  being  admitted  into  the  steam  box,  will 
find  its  way  through  the  pipe  and  fill  the  space  that  is  left  in 
the  chamber;  in  passing  downwards  through  the  dye-wood  it 
condenses,  and  dripping  on  the  real  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
which  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  conveyed  from  thence 
by  a  small  pipe  to  the  shallow  pan  described.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  liquor  may,  if  required,  be  evaporated  by  means  of 
the  steam  that  is  below  it, — even  to  powder  if  it  be  necessary. 
When  the  liquor  flowing  from  the  chamber  becomes  colorless, 
the  whole  of  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  wood  has  been  ex- 
tracted ;  the  chips,  which  will  be  found  bleached,  may  then 
be  removed  and  a  fresh  portion  operated  upon.  If  the  sub- 
stance employed  be  of  a  resinous  nature,  the  vapor  of  spirits 
of  wine  must  be  used  instead  of  the  steam  of  water. 

All  the  other  vegetable  dye-stufis,  with  the  colors  which 
they  respectively  produce,  have  been  described  by  IFAm- 
boumey,  and  republished  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  dye- 
ing. Those  of  our  friends  who  may  be  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  subject,  but  who  have  not  Mr.  Cooper's  work,  are 
informed  that  it  was  publbhed  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1815,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  41  South  Second  street,  where 
the  work  may  still,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
had.  The  accounts  of  these  coloring  substances  given  in  the 
various  dye  books,  and  works  on  domestic  economy,  of  the 
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present  day,  have,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
been  copied,  verbatim,  et  ad  literatum,  from  D'Amboumey-s 
table,  BerthoUet,  and  such  books  as  Mackenzie's  "Five  thou- 
sand Recipes." 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  principal  vegetable  dyeing 
agents  ;*  but  as  the  mineral  kingdom  has  in  some  instances 
superseded  the  vegetable,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  substances  in  which  the  chemical  principles  of 
the  art  will  be  more  easily  developed. 

*  Jf  .  Iwui  Sbnliimbeiger's  leceot  commmiicatioii  to  the  Soci6t6  IxulustrieUe  de 
JfnlhuMoi  on  the  "  KTtninrion  of  eokning  matter  firom  Dye-woodi"  rontiiint 
notUng  new,  and  does  not  tberafine  nmit  a  place  in  thie  work. 


CHAPTER   I?. 

MINERAL    COLORING    StTBSTANCES    EMPLOYED   m 
DYEING,  WITH  THEIK  PRINCIPAL  CHEMICAL 

CHARACTERS,  &c. 

Alitiniony  Omnge— Arsenifltfl  of  ChrQniiom— Cadmium— Chrome- YeHow^  or  Chro- 
mate  or  Lead — Chrome^OTangc,  or  Subchromalo  of  Lead — MonguiMe-Biowii— 
Orpiment — Peroxide  of  Iron— Pmesiate  of  Copper— Prussian  Blu€^-Scb©cle*« 
Greco — Sdpharet  of  Cftdmium.* 


ANTIMONY-ORANGE,— This  orange-red  substance  hm 
been  applied  to  cloth  by  passing  the  piece  through  a  solution 
of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  (1)  and  a  Httle  sulphur  in  a 
caustic  alkali,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  air  to  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphuret^  through  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid, 

1.  Antimonp  readily  combines  with  sulphur,  and  forms  a 
gray  sulphuret  with  metallic  lustre.  The  same  compound 
is  found  in  nature.  It  may  be  melted  in  close  vessels  with- 
out imdergoing  any  change  j  but  when  slowly  roasted  in  a 
shallow  vessel^  it  gradually  loses  sulphur  and  attracts  oxygen^ 
and  may  then  be  melted  into  a  glassy  eubstancCj  transparent 
at  the  edgeSj  and  called  glass  of  anlimmty.  It  consists  of 
eight  parts  of  protoxidej  and  one  of  sulphuret. 

Dr*  Thomas  Thomsonj  of  Glasgow,  obtained  pure  anti- 
mony, by  dissolving  the  antimony  of  commerce  in  nitro- 


*  The  iiuthoT  haa  thoughl  it  ■dvkftblo  to  giT©  in  these  heading*  qhXj  the  title* 
of  the  difTerent  articles  contained  id  each  chapter  of  the  work,  lo  avoid  confuaiop . 
For  a  more  complete  imaljsw,  the  reader  is  referred  \o  the  Index,  «  the  cod  of  th« 
worki  where  the  diflforeiit  subjects  contained  imdf^r  ei^b  of  theie  tiHea,  are  more 
particukrlj  pointed  out. 
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«ariatic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  peroxide  by  means  of 
water.  This  oxide  was  well  washed,  dried,  mixed  with 
black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  covered  crucible. 
The  metallic  antimony  thus  obtained  was  exceedingly  soft, 
^d  its  specific  gravity  was  only  6*424,  at  the  temperature 
of  60°.  This  is>  somewhat  below  the  specific  gravity  of  Uiis 
metal  usually  given  by  chemists. 

6*5  grains  of  this  antimony  were  put  into  a  platinum  cm* 
cible,  and  dissolved  by  the  assistance  of  heat  in  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  was^  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  exposed  for 
some  hours  to  a  heat  of  600°.  A  yellow  colored  powder  was 
thus  obtained,  possessing  the  properties  of  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony ;  it  weighed  7*5  grains.  Four  different  trials  made  by 
Dr.  Thoms(»i  in  the  same  way,  gave  each  the  same  result 
Thus  it  appears  that  peroxide  of  antimony  is  a  compouad  of 

Antimony        •        •        6*5 

Oxygen  .        .        2 

7-6 
ARSENIATE  (2)  OP  CHROMIUM.— This  is  a  fine 
grass-green  colored  compound,  which  may  be  imparted  to 
cloth,  by  the  application,  first  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
chromium,  (3)  and  afterwards  of  a  sdution  of  aiseniate  of 
ioda.(4) 

2.  The  Arsenites  and  Arseniates  which  are  the  only 
soluble  compounds  of  the  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  with 
the  salifiable  bases,  are  those  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
probably  lithia ;  all  the  remainder  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
aie  taken  up  by  an  excess  of  their  own  add,  and  still  more 
readily  by  nitric  acid. 

3.  Chromium  was  discovered  by  Yauquelin  in  1797.  The 
only  ore  of  this  metal,  which  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  is  tho.  octohedral  chrome-ore,  com* 
monly  called  chromate  of  iron,  though  it  is  rather  a  com- 
pound of  the  oxides  of  chhxnium  and  iron.  The  firacture 
of  this  mineral  is  uneven;  its  lustre  imperfect  metallic;  its 
color  betwe^i  iron4)lack  and  brownish-black,  and  its  streak 
brown.    Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  purest  state,  rises  to  4-5; 

18 
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but  the  usual  chrome-ore  found  in  the  market  varies  from 
3  to  4.  According  to  Klaproth,  this  ore  c<»isi8ts  of  oxide 
of  chromium,  43 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  34*7 ;  alumina,  20*3 ; 
and  silica,  2;  but  Yauquelin's  analysis  of  another  specimen 
gave  as  above,  respectively,  65*5,- 33,  6,  and  2.  It  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe ;  but  it  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  reducing  smoky  flame.  It 
is  entirely  soluble  in  borax,  at  a  high  blowpipe  heat,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  green  color:  The  chief  application 
of  this  ore  is  to  the  production  of  chromate  of  potash,  from 
which  salt  the  various  other  pr^arations  of  this  metal  used 
in  the  arts  are  obtained.  The  ore,  freed  as  well  as  possible, 
from  its  gangue,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  by  being  ground 
in  a  mill,  and  sifted.  It  is  then  mixed  with  one-third  or  one- 
half  its  weight  of  coarsely  bruised  nitre,  and  eiqiosed  to  a 
powerful  heat,  for  several  hours,  on  a  reverberatory  hearth, 
where  it  is  stirred  about  occasionally.  In  large  manufacto- 
ries the  ignition  of  the  above  mixture  in  pots  is  laid  aside,  as 
too  operose  and  expensive.  The  calcined  matter  is  raked 
out,  and  lixiviated  with  water.  The  bright  yellow  soluti(m 
is  then  evaporated  briskly,  and  the  chromate  of  potash  feSbi 
down'  in  the  form  of  a  granular  salt,  which  is  lifted  out  from 
time  to  time  from  the  bottom  with  a  large  ladle,  perforated 
with  small  holes,  and  thrown  into  a  draining-box.  This 
saline  powder  may  be  formed  into  regular  crystals  of  neutral 
chromate  of  potash,  by  solution  in  water  and  slow  evapora* 
tion ;  or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  more  beautiful  crystaline 
body,  the  bichromaie  of  potash,  by  treating  its  concentrated 
solution  with  nitric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  acetic  acid,  or, 
indeed,  any  acid  exercising  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  second 
atom  of  the  potash  than  the  chromic  acid  does. 

4.  Arseniate  of  soda  ia  obtained  with  great  ease  in  large 
crystals ;  because  it  is  more  soluble  in  hot  Uian  in  cold  water. 
Mitcherlich  has  shown  that  the  crystals  have  the  same  form 
as  those  of  phosphate  of  soda :  when  exposed  to  the  air  the 
salt  speedily  effervesces  on  the  surfaces,  but  does  not  frdl  to 
powder ;  when  heated  it  undergoes  the  watery  fusion.  100 
parts  of  water  at  47''  dissolve  22*268  parts  of  this  salt 
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Dr.  Thomson  obtained  this  salt  by  mixing  solutions  of  7*76 
parts  of  arsenic  acid  and  18  of  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  salt  formed  was  neutral,  and  the  liquid  yielded  ciystals 
to  the  very  last  drop.  20-75  grains  of  the  crystals,  when 
heated,  lose  9  grains  of  water,  equivalent  to  8  atoms.  Hence 
the  constituents  of  the  salt  are  obviously 

1  atom  arsenic  acid     •        .        .        •        7*75 
1  atom  soda  •        ...        .        .    4    . 

8  atoms  water  •        •        •        .       9 


20'75 


c. 

CADMIUM.— (See  Sfulphuret.) 

CHROME-YELLOW,  or  CHROMATE  OP  LEAD  (5). 
— The  color  of  this  pigment  is  bright  yellow;  it  may  be 
communicated  to  cloth  by  the  consecutive  appUcatiop  of  solu- 
tions of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lectd  (6)  and  bichromate  of 
potash  (7) ;  or  the  oxide  of  lead  may  be  first  fixed  on  the 
cloth  in  an  insoluble  state,  as  carbonate,  tartrate,  or  sulphate. 
It  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  chromic  acid  and  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxkie  of  lead. 

6.  Chromate  of  leadj  the  chrome-yellow  of  the  painter,  is 
a  rich  pigment  of  various  shades,  firom  deep  orange  to  the 
palest  canary  yellow.  It  is  made  by  adding  a  limpid  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  chromate,  to  a  solution,  equally  limpid,  of 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  A  precipitate  falls,  which  must  be 
well  washed,  and  carefully  dried  out  of  the  reach  of  any  sul- 
phureted  vapors.  A  lighter  shade  of  yellow  is  obtained  by 
mixing  some  solution  of  alum,  or  sulphuric  acid,  with  the 
chromate,  before  pouring  it  into  the  solution  of  lead ;  and  an 
orange  tint  is  to  be  procured  by  the  addition  of  sub-acetate  6f 
lead,  in  any  desired  proportion. 

6.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or 
metallic  lead  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
which  leaves  a  crystaline  mass,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
white  and  generally  opaque,  and  Mduble  in  7|>  parts  of  cold 
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water.  The  nitrate  o(  lead,  when  prqnred  in  tbis  way,  oon- 
tains  one  proportion  of  oxide,  and  one  of  nitric  acid ;  but  by 
boiling  the  salt  for  Bome  time  over  litharge,  the  acid  will 
combine  with  two,  three,  or  even  six  proportbns  of  lead, 
forming  what  are  termed  b€i9ic  salts/  The  &ct  just  stated 
has  been  known  to  practical  dyers  for  scxne  years,  and  it  is 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  orange  or  dark 
shades  of  yellow. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  may  be  partially  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  so  as  to  form  several  subnitrates.  On  adding 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  alkali  a  subnitrate  is  formed, 
composed  of  1  equivalent  of  acid,  and  2  of  the  base ;  a  little 
more  produces  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  acid  and  3  of 
base,  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  precipitates  a  salt  composed 
of  1  of  acid  and  6  of  base. 

7.  The  bichronUUe,  or  red  chromaie,  of  potash,  may  be 
prepared  from  the  yellow  chromate  by  adding  a  Uttle  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  it,  whidi  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  potaah, 
leaving  two  proportions  of  chromic  acid  in  union  with  one 
proporticm  of  potash,  which  crystalizes  in  large  square  tubular 
crystals  of  a  rich  orange-red  color.  This  is  the  salt  used  in 
the  arts,  not  only  for  dyeing,  but  for  the  preparation  of  other 
chrome  compounds,  and  is  prepared  on  the  laige  scale  in  the 
followii^  manner : — 

The  chrome  iron  ore,  after  being  inely  gromid  and  ofted,  u  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  dried  nitie  and  cazbonatoof  potaah.  Thia  nuztuie  ia  tliiown  into  « 
reverberating  Atfnace,  and  aubjeeted  for  aeveral  hoon  to  a  powerful  heat,  being 
occasionally  stirred.  When  perfectly  calcined,  the  mass  is  raked  out  and  dissoWed 
in  water.  It  ia  then  boiled  for  several  hours,  after  wliich  the  insoluble  portion  is 
aOowed  to  settle  and  the  solution  decanted,  which  is  evaporated,  and  leaves  crfs* 
taliaect  tHe  yellow  chromate  of  potaah.  The  chemica]  changea  whieh  take  plaee 
tothe  ftimace  are  theae:  first,  the  decomposition  of  the  nitie  giving  off  oxygen, 
which  combines  with  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  forms  chromic  acid;  this 
unites  with  the  potash  of  the  nitre  and  of  the  caibonate,  and  forma  the  ydlow  salt 
which  is  soluble  in  water^  and  aftecwaida  eeparated  as  deseribed.  It  iwitaiwi 
ilao  aoluble  impuritiea,  audk  as  caustic  potash,  ailieate  and  aluminate  of  potsali« 
which  axe  separated  by  the  succeeding  operatbns  of  boiling  and  ciystaliiation. 

The  biduomate,  which  is  the  salt  used  in  dyeing,  is  pre- 
*  fee  ohaiHer  L  PSait  m.,  and  Appendix;  article  Usse. 
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pared  from  the  yellow  obtained  as  above.  Into  a  concentra* 
ted  solution  of  the  yellow  salt  is  poured  acetic,  ot  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphuric  acid,  though  often  used,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  sulphate  of  potash  formed  is 
most  difficult  to  separate  from  the  chromate,  and  constitutes 
a  serious  adulteration.  Acetic  acid  is  preferable,  and  is  now 
generally  employed.  The  quantity  of  the  acid  used  is  so 
regulated,  that  it  combines  with  the  one  half  of  the  potash  in 
the  yellow  salt,  leaving  two  proportions  of  chromic  acid  in 
union  with  the  other  half;  this  process  may  be  expressed 
thus ; — 


(  2  chromic  acid 
2  Yellow  mK  ^1  Potash 

(]  Potaih 

1  Aeetkadd 


The  solution  of  yellow  salt  being  concentrated  before  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  the  bichromate  formed  has  not  so  much 
water  as  to  hold  it  in  solution,  and  is  therefore  thrown  down 
as  an  orange  colored  powder.  This  is  carefully  collected, 
dhmeived  again  in  water,  and  crystalized  by  slow  evapo- 
ration. 

The  bichrcnnate  of  potash,  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
used,  is  sometimes  adulterated  to  about  40  per  cent.  This 
is  easily  detected  by  dissolving  a  smsdl  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  distilled  water,  and  adding  to  it  pure  nitric  acid;  after 
which,  there  is  added  a  Uttle  solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes. 
If  any  sulphate  be  present,  there  will  be  formed  on  the  addi- 
tion of  this  salty  a  white  precipUcUe,  insoluble  in  acids ;  if 
any  muriate  be  present,  the  addition  of  absolution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  salt  similarly  prepared,  gives  a  white  curdy 
predpiiaie. 

Soda  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  potash  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  salt  of  chrome,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  dyer 
equally  welL  The  combination  of  chromic  acid  with  other 
bases  is  ^ected  by  decomposing  the  bichromate  with  the  salt 
of  the  particular  base  wanted*  For  example,  to  prepare  the 
chromate  of  lead  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate, 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  bichromate,  a  double  reaction  takes 
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place,  and  there  is  formed  a  soluble  salt  of  potashj  and  an  in- 
soluble salt  of  lead. 


C  2  oxide  of  JeaJ  ~^-^ 
9  CkroEnatu  of  lead  -7  1   chiwcuc   ncid 

I  I  ehfomlc  acid -^ 


2  oxide  of  JeaJ  -„..>■  Subch?oinate  of  lead- 
CkfOttUle  of  potiufttu 

potash    '         .^.___  Potash. 


Thia  chromate  of  lead  is  a  rich  lenion*yello\v  powder, 
which  coQstituLes  the  chrome-yellow  dye.  If  this  powder  be 
digested  iu  hot  caustic  potash,  it  is  partially  decomposed ;  the 
potash  unites  with  one  proportion  of  the  chromic  acid,  and 
ihere  is  formed  a  basic  salt  of  lead  thua  :— 


:i^taK?  of  (  I 


'*■**'  f  2  oitdc  of  Joid 

of  poiiisb      (  2  chromic  acid 


r,^^^ ,,  ACCtAlO  of 

.^''""'      potash 
of  lead. 


CHROME-ORANGE,  or  SUBCHROMATE  OF  LEAD  (8> 
This  is  a  dark  orange-red  pigmentj  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  chromic  acid  and  two  equivalents  of  o^ide  of  lead- 
To  apply  it  to  cotton,  the  piece  is  fir^^t  dyed  witli  chrame- 
yellow  (see  No,  5,  Chromate  of  Lead)^  and  is  aftcrwardB 
passed  through  hot  milk  of  iime*  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
chromic  acid  of  the  chrome -yellow  is  separated. 

8,  The  Bubchromate  of  kad,  prepared  in  the  foUowing 
manner,  has  a  rich  vermilion  colofj  greatly  superior  to  that 
obtained  upon  cotton  generally,  by  the  process  of  dyeing :— 

Hiivbg  fuaod  a  quantity  of  nitra  in  &  crucible,  add  gmdiuUy  dry  climmnto  of 
leod^  so  bn^  ai  effervescence  and  escnpe  of  rnd  famc^  uke  place.  The  cmciblu 
being  then  tak(?n  a^Bod  atlowcd  to  wttlc,  the  nidled  portion  in  poured  oiT,  ir<iviiig 
Iho  h»^V|  powder  M  the  boCtom,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  very  little  Wftter, 

M.  Du long's  method  of  preparing  subchromate  of  lead  in 
the  moist  way  is  well  known.  It  appears  that  the  product 
obtained  by  this  process  is  not  of  a  fine  cinnabar  red  color ; 
it  has  merely  a  deep  orange  shade,  but  still  fine  enough  lo  be 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  fusing 
neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  nitrate  of  potash^  the  subchto* 


•  The  miik  of  lime  b  prepared  by  miibg  line  with  Wlf«f< 
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mate  may  be  obtained  of  as  fine  a  red  as  the  best  cinnabar.* 
The  nitre  is  to  be  fused  at  a  low  red  beat,  and  pure  chro- 
mate  of  lead  thrown  i|ito  it  in  small  portions  at  a  time.  On 
each  addition  of  the  chromate,  strong  effervescence  occurs, 
occasioned  by  disengagement  of  gas,  and  the  mass  becomes 
black,  because  the  chrome  red,  as  it  may  be  technically 
called,  appears  black  when  it  is  hot.  The  yellow  chromate 
is  to  be  added  until  all  the  nitre  is  decomposed.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  heat  the  crucible  too  strongly,  because  at  too 
high  a  temperature  the  color  loses  its  beauty  and  becomes 
brown.  The  crucible  is  then  to  remain  for  some  time,  in 
order  that  the  chrome  red,  which  is  heavy,  may  deposit,  and 
the  saline  mass,  which  is  composed  of  chromate  of  potash 
and  nitre,  is  to  be  poured  off  while  fluid.  This  mass  may 
be  used  again  for  the  preparation  of  fresh  chromate  of  lead. 
The  chrome  red  remaining  in  the  crucible  is  to  be  well 
washed  with  water,  and  dried. 

It  is  essential  not  to  leave  the  saline  solution  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  red  powder ;  because  by  this  it  loses  its  'splen- 
dor, and  acquires  an  orange  tint.  The  powder,  however, 
subsides  so  &st  on  accoimt  of  its  density  and  crystaline  state, 
that  this  inconvenience  is  easily  remedied  by  increasing  the 
number  of  washings.  The  chrome  red  thus  obtained  is  a 
powder  of  a  superb  cinnabar  red  color ;  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small 
crystaline  scales.  Yellow  chromate  of  lead  dissolves  plen- 
tiAiUy  in  a  strong  boiling  solution  of  potash.  After  some 
days  this  solution  deposits  groups  of  red  crystals  composed 
of  small  plates,  which  consist  of  subchromate  of  lead,  and 
of  neutral  chromate.    (See  chapters  IV.  and  VI.,  Part  in.) 

M-       . 

MANGANESE  <9)  BROWN  (Hydratedt  Peroxide  of  Man- 

•  See  Appendix,  aitide  Cinnabar, 

t  Fonned  into  a  hydrate.  A  hydraU  ib  a  compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of 
a  metallic  oxide  with  water.  Slacked  lime  ii  a  hydrate  of  lime. — (See  Appendix, 
•itkte  Anhydrmu.) 
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ganese). — Cloth  is  dyed  with  this  substance  by  being  passed, 
first,  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  num- 
ganese  (10) ;  next,  through  a  oaustic  alkaline  solution,  to 
precipitate  protoxide  of  manganese  (11) ;  and  lastly,  through 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  Bleaching)^  to  convert 
the  protoxide  of  manganese  into  peroxide  (12) ;  or  the  per- 
oxidation may  be  effected  by  mere  exposure  to  air. 

9.  Manganese  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  of  a  fine-grained 
fracture,  ve^  hard,  very  brittle,  with  consid^able  lustre, 
of  spec*  grav.  8*013,  and  requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme 
heat  of  160^  Wedgewood.  It  should  be  kept  in  closely  stop- 
pered bottles,  under  naptha,  like  potassium,  because  with 
contact  >of  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidized,  and  falls  into  powder. 
It  decomposes  water  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  and 
rapidly  at  a  red  heat  Pure  oxide  of  manganese  can  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  in  small  quantities,  by 
mixing  it  with  lamp  black  and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  ex- 
posing the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  smith's  forge, 
in  a  luted  crucible;  which  must  be  shaken  occasionally  to 
f&vor  the  agglomeration  of  the  particles  into  a  button.  Thus 
procured,  it  contains,  however,  a  little  carbon. 

10.  Sulphate  and  hypo-sulphate  of  manganese. — ^By 
passing  sulphurous  acid  through  water  in  which  finely  pow- 
dered peroxide  of  manganese  is  suspended,  the  peroxide 
jrields  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  acid,  and  converts  one  porti<Mi 
into  sulphuric  and  another  into  hypo-sulphuric  acid.  Sul- 
phate  and  hypo-sulphate  of  manganese  are  both  produced ; 
and  by  pouring  lime  into  the  mixed  solution,  the  oxide  of 
manganese  is  thrown  down  with  an  insoluble  sulphate  of 
lime,  while  a  soluble  hypo-sulphate  of  lime  is  left  in  solution. 

The  solution  of  hypo-sulphate  of  manganese  affords  a 
deliquescent  salt  by  evaporation. — (See  Appendix,  article  De- 
liquescent.) 

11.  Protoxide  of  manganese. — Considerable  uncertainty 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  various  compounds  of  manga- 
nese with  oxygen.  The  protoxide  may  be  formed  by  mixing 
the  deutoxide  with  charcoal,  and  exposing  it  to  a  sti:ong  red 
beat;  or  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrogen  over  the  same 
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oxide  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  When  pure  it  i& 
of  a  green  color,  but  speedily  becomes  brown  ficem  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  It  may  aIso.be  produced  by  digflolving 
the  common  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  sulphurio  or  nitric 
acid,  adding  a  httle  sugar,  and  precipitating,  by  solution  of 
potash ;  a  white  powder  may  be  thus  coUected,  which  is  a 
hydrate,  and  which,  being  heated  to  redness  out  ci  the  con- 
tact of  air,  gives  off  its  water,  and  yields  the  oxide.  It  takes 
fire  when  gently  heated,  and  is  converted  into  tho  deutoxide. 

The  deutoxide  of  manganese  is  readily  procured  by  expo- 
sing the  peroxide  to  a  low  red  heat  It  is  of  a  brown  color. 
It  presents  the  anomaly  of  an  equivalent  and  a  half  of  oxy- 
gen united  to  the  metal.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  peroxide.  Bpth 
these  oxides  form  the  bases  of  saline. compounds, 

12.  Peroxide  of  manganese. — ^This  compound  is  found 
native  in  abundance,  and  is  used  in  the  arts  for  discoloring 
glass,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  for  bleaching. 
It  is  commonly  of  an  earthy  aiqpearance,  and  mixed  with 
other  ingredients  \  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
crystals  of  a  black  color  and  metallic  lustre.  It  undergoes 
no  change  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  unite  either  with  acids  or  alkalies^  It  has  the 
singular  property  of  inflaming  linseed  oil,  when  previously 
well  dried  and  kneaded  with  it.  On  exposure  to  red  heat  it 
gives  out  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  4^utoxide. 

The  analysis  of  the  ores  of  manganese^  when  pure,  is 
exceedingly  simple.  The  operator  need  only,  by  well-known 
methods,  determine  the  water  which  the  ore  contains,  and 
the  oxygen  which  it  loses  in  being  converted  into  the  red 
oxide.  Its  degree  of  oxidation,  on  which  the  commercial 
value  of  ores  of  manganese  so  essentially  depends,  may  then 
be  readily  inferred. 

But  when  impurities  prevail,  as  they  almost  always  do, 
more  or  leas  in  commercial  manganese,  the  analytic  process  is 
eemidez  and  troublesome ;  and  the  presence  of  iron,  which 
is  rarely  absent^  renders  an  exact  result  by  the  ordinary 
modes  of  analysis  almost  impracticable ;  for,  when  peroxide 

19 
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of  iron  is  strongly  heated  in  mixture  with  peroxide  or  dent- 
oxide  of  manganese,  oxygen  is  given  out  by  the  former  as 
well  as  by  the  latter ;  and,  accordingly,  the  oxygen  lost  by 
heat  ceases  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  manganese.  A 
moderately  correct  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
emitted  by  the  iron  under  these  circumstances  would  be  diffi- 
cult, even  after  ascertaining  in  the  moist  way  the  quantity  of 
iron  contained  in  the  ore ;  since  the  constitution  of  the  result- 
ing  oxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  its  uniformity,  is  probably  varia- 
ble, and  at  all  events,  is  undetermined.  The  chemist  would, 
therefore,  have  to  ascertain  separately  each  constituent  of  the 
ore,  and  consider  the  loss  as  oxygen  belonging  to  the  man- 
ganese,— a  method  not  to  be  trusted  in  a  complicated  analy- 
sis, and  which  would  be  wholly  inapplicable,  if  the  iron,  as 
contained  in  the  ore,  should  happ^i  not  to  be  uniformly 
oxidized. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  quantities  of 
chlorine  which  an  equal  weight  of  each  ore  is  capable  of 
supplying,  consists  in  dissolving  a  given  weight  of  the  ore  in 
muriatic  acid,  condensing  the  chlorine  in  water,  and,  by 
some  uniform  measure,  estimating  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
relatively  to  an  equal  weight  of  pure  per-oxide  of  manganese, 
selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  substance  first 
used  with  this  intention  was  a  solution  of  indigo ;  but  a  weak 
solution  of  green  vitriol,  employed  by  Mr.  Dalton  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  bleaching  powder,  was  found  to  be 
more  precise  in  its  indications. 

The  method  of  manipulation  is  as  follows : — 

About  ten  gnint  of  the  ore  in  fine  powder  b  introduced  into  a  flask  capable  of 
containing  about  an  ounce  of  water,  and  into  its  neck  is  fitted^  by  grinding,  a  bent 
lube  about  two  inches  long,  which  oonduets  the  chlorine  from  the  flask  into  a 
tube  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  full  of  water, 
and  inveited  in  a  small  evaporating  capsule,  employed  as  a  pneumatic  tiough. 
The  apparatus  being  adjusted,  the  flask  is  half  filled  with  concentrated  muriatic 
add,  the  conducting  tube  instantly  inserted,  and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit* 
lamp.  The  air  ef  the  flask,  together  with  the  cUoiine,  is  then  ooUeded,  the 
greater  pait  of  the  bitter,  if  the  gas  is  not  veiy  rapidly  disengaged,  being  abaoibed 
in  its  passage;  and,  consequently,  the  receiving  tube,  at  the  dose  of  the  prooeaa^ 
will  be  about  half  full  of  gas.  When  the  ore  is  completely  dissolved,  the  last 
tnees  of  the  chlorine  are  expelled  fitom  the  flask  by  muriatic  add  gas.    In  ordef 
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thai  tha  cUmaiie  thw  eollectcd  may  be  cndvely  abioibed,  the  aperture  m  cloaed  by 
a  groond  stoppe;^  or,  still  more  conTeniently,  with  the  fixiger,  and  the  gas  ia  weD 
agitated  until  the  chlorine  is  wholly  abaorbcd.  Am  the  aolution  in  the  inrerted 
tube  may  become  too  mtonled  to  diasolfe  all  the  chlorine,  it  k  oonTenieDt  to  fill 
ap^ette  with  pun  water,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  month,  fince  a  cnnent  to  ae- 
csnd  into  the  tube,  and  thereby  cause  the  heavier  solution  to  flow  out  into  the 
capsnlei 

The  abspiption  being  complete,  the  solution  of  chlorine  i» 
introduced  into  a  six  or  eight  ounce  stoppered  bottle,  and  a 
dilute  solution  of  green  vitriol,  made,  for  example,  with  a 
hundred  grains  of  the  crystalized  salt  and  a  pint  of  water,  is 
added  in  successive  small  quantities  until  the  odor  of  chlorine 
just  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  The  quantity  of  liquid  re- 
quired £[>r  the  purpose  may  be  conveniently  measured  in  a 
tube  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  divided  into  two  hundred  parts  of  equal  capacity, 
and  supplied  with  a  lip,  so  that  a  liquid  may  be  poured  from 
it,  without  being  spilled.  In  conducting  thb  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  operator  will  perceive  two  odors: — at  first,  the 
characteristic  odor  of  chlorine,  accompanied  with  the  peculiar 
irritation  of  that  gas ;  and  subsequently  an  agreeable,  slightly 
aromatic  odor,  unattended  with  irritation.  The  object  is,  to 
add  exactly  so  much  solution  of  iron  as  suffices  to  destroy  the 
former  of  these  odors,  without  attempting  to  remove  the 
latter,  a  point  which,  with  a  little  practice,  may  be  readfliy 
attained.  The  whole  of.  the  iron  is  thus  brought  into  the 
state  of  peroxide. 

The  first  trial  is  generally  accompanied  with  some  loss  of 
chlorine,  and  should  only  be  used  as  a  guide  to  a  second  and 
more  precise  experiment.  Accordingly,  a  weighed  portion  of 
the  same  ore  is  dissolved,  and  the  chlorine  collected  as  before^ 
except  that  the  solution  of  green  vitriol,  in  quantity  rather 
less  than  sufficient,  is  at  once  introduced  into  the  inverted 
tube  and  capsule.  A  more  ready  and  perfect  absorption  of 
the  chlorine  is  thus  efiected,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sidphate  of  iron  suffices  for  completing  the 
process. 

The  principal  sources  of  error  in  this  method  are  the  two 
following: — loss  of  chlorine,  by  smelling  repeatedly,  and  ex- 
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posore  to  the  air  when  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  pure  water, 
and  oxidation  by  the  air  when  the  absorption  is  made  directly 
by  sieans  of  the  solution  of  iron.  The  small  flask  and  in- 
yerted  tube  are  apt  to  retain  the .  odor  of  chlorine,  and  should 
therefore  be  rinsed  out  with  the  absorbing  liquid.  It  should 
be  remembered  also,  that  a  given  quantity  of  chlorine  will 
emit  a  more  6r  less  distinct  odor,  according  as  it  is  less  or 
more  diluted ;  but  by  operating  always  in  the  same  manner, 
and  employing  such  weights  of  different  ores,  that  equal 
quantities  of  the  solution  may  contain  nearly  equal  quantities 
of  chlorine,  it  is  easy  to  be  independent  of  these  errors  of 
manipulation,  by  causing  them  to  affect  each  experiment  to 
the  same  degree.  It  will  accordingly  be  found  with  a  little 
practice,  that  results  of  surprising  uniformity  may  be  thus 
obtained ;  and  even  the  constitution  of  pure  oxides  of  man- 
ganese may  be  ascertained  by  this  method,  almost  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  by  directly  determining  the  quantity  of 
oxygeh.^(See  Bleaching ^  Part  II.,  and  Appendix,  article 
Manganese.) 

o. 

ORPIMENT.  (Lat.  auripigmentum.)  Yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic;  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  yellow  paint,  called 
"king's  yellow."  The  solution  of  orpiment  in  ammonia  has 
been  used  as  a  yellow  dye^  for  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  by  first 
passing  the  goods  through  a  solution  of  orpiment  in  ammo- 
nia, and  afterward  suspending  them  in  a  warm  atmosphere 
to  volatilize  the  ammonia  and  precipitate  the  orpiment.  The 
dye  is,  however,  rather  fugitive.  Orpiment  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  solution  in  a  caustic  fixed  alkali,  in 
which  case  the  precipitation  is  afterward  effected  by  passing 
the  cloth  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  finest  specimens  come  firom  Persia,  in  brilliant  yeUow 
masses,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  called  golden  orpiment  Arti- 
ficial orpiment  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  Saxony,  by  sublim- 
ing in  cast  iron  cucurbits,  surmounted  by  conical  cast  iron 
capitals,  a  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  sulf^ur  and  arse- 
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nioiis  acid  (white  arsenic).  Genuine  orpiment  is  often  adul- 
terated, and  is  frequently  nothing'  else  than  white  arsenic 
combined  with  a  little  sulphur,  and  is  quite  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  therefore  a  deadly  poison,  and  has  been  administered 
with  criminal  intentions  and  fatal  effects.  A  proper  insoluble 
■olpfauret  of  arsenic,  like  the  native  or  the  Saxon,  may  be 
prepared  by  transmitting  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through 
any  arsenical  solution.  It  consists  of  38*09  sulphur,  and 
60*92  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  is  not  remarkably  poisonous. 
The  finest  kinds  of  native  orpiment  are  reserved,  for  artists ; 
the  inferior  are  used  for  the  indigo  vat.  They  are  all  soluble 
in  alkaUhe  leys,  and  in  water  of  ammonia. 

P. 

PEROXTOE  OP  IRON  (13)  (ironbuff ).— This  oxide  is  ap- 
plied to  cloth  to  produce  a  ydlowish-brown  shade  of  different 
intensities,  by  passing  the  piece  through  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbon* 
ate,  in  succession. 

13.  Perosnde  of  iron.* — ^When  iron  is  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  then  Jboiled.for  ^ome  time^  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  peroxide.  It  is 
of  a  red  color,  and  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  com- 
posed of 

1  equivalent  of  iron        .        .        28  ^ 
l^    ditto       oxygen  12 

40 

•  AeeonHng  to  M.  Liebig,  when  caibonate  of  lime  ii  boiled  with  a  gohition  of 
{Htozide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  manganee^  the  £»rnier  is  precipitated,  and  the 
latter  remains  in  aolution;  the  leparation  is  so  complete  that  no  trace  of  iron  ro- 
mtiom  in  lohilion,  nor  ii  any  manganeiM  pMcipitated.  Carbonate  of  magnfeeia 
hmj  beempkyed  ibr  the  «ane  porpoae.  To  detehnine  the  pieciaion  of  thia  method^ 
one  part  of  ppotoeolpZiate  of  manganeae  waa  mixed  with  forty  parts  of  ptotoanl- 
phate  of  iron,  and  mixtarea  were  made  in  invent  proportiona;  after  having  per- 
oxidised  the  iron  by  nitric  acid,  the  aolntiona  were  boiled  with  carbonate  of  mag* 
nena.  In  erery  caae  the  oxide  of  iron  was  completely  precipitated,  and  without  k 
tmee  of  odMa  of  manganese.  The  nmriates  and  nitratea  of  these  oxides  Were  sinif 
Wy  treated,  and  the  resnlto  wen  similar,  both  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  and 
inth  that  of  magneaia 
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The  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  b  very  great.  It  may  be 
burned  in  oxygen  gas ;  and,,  when  heated  to  redness  in  the 
open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  is  converted  into 
black  scales,  called  the  black  oxide  of  iron.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide.  The  same  compound  is  also  produced  when 
the  steam  of  water  is  brought  into  contact  widi  red  hot  iron. 
The  protoxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  pure  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  gas  over  the  peroxide  at  a  temperature  a  little  be- 
low redness.  Its  color  is  a  very  dark  blue.  It  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  but  not  so  strongly  as  the  metal  itsel£  It  is  very 
combustible;  and,  when  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air  at 
common  temperatures,  it  spontaneously  ignites,  and  becomes 
converted  into  the  peroxide.  All  its  combinations  are  also 
characterized  by  this  high  attraction  for  oxygen.  It  is  com- 
posed of 

1  equivalent  of  iron        .        .        28 
1      ditto        oxygen      .        .         8 


We  are  indebted  to  M.  M.  Wohler  and  Liebig,  for  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  combination  of  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron : — 

'^  The  perfect  success  attending  the  method  for  obtaining 
protoxide  *o{  copper,  rendered  it  probable  that  protoxide  of 
iron,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  obtained  pure  in  a  separate 
state,  might  be  procured  in  the  same  manner.  With  this  ob- 
ject, sublimed  chloride  of  iron  was  prepared,  by  calcining  iron 
wire  in  muriatic  acid  gas.  This  chloride,  crystalized  in  white 
micaceous  scales,  was  fused  at  a  low  red  heat  with  dry  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  The  residual  mass  being  treated  with  water, 
there  remained  a  dense  black  powder. 

"This  substance  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  without  evolving  any  gas: 
nevertheless  it  was  not  protoxide  of  iron,  but  a  mixture  of 
protoxide  and  peroxide,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  increase 
of  weight  which  it  acquired  by  calcination  in  the  air.    The 
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solution  of  this  substance  in  muriatic  acid  is  yellow ;  when 
ammonia  is  added  to  it,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
appears  l»own  when  it  is  more  divided :  it  may  be  filtered 
and  washed  in  the  air  without  any  change  of  color,  that  is 
lo  say,  without  becoming  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide,  as  might 
be  expected.  After  drying,  the  precipitate  is  in  small  brittle 
pieces  of  a  black-brown  color,  and  of  a  deep  brown  when 
powdered :  it  is  a  hydrate  of  a  compound  of  the  protoxide 
and  dentoxide,  becoming  black  and  losing  its  water  by  heat. 

"This  hydrate  possesses  another  unexpected  property, — 
that  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet  as  strongly  as  the  in- 
termediate compound,  or  the  magnetic  iron  ore.  If  a  mag- 
net be  immersed  in  the  liquid,  while  the  precipitate  is  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  a  great  part  of  it  is  collected  round  the 
magnet. 

''  Magnetic  iron  ore  acts  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  the 
artificial  sidistance  juat  described.  Some  crystals  of  it  were 
dissolyed  in  muriatic  acid,  without  the  contact  of  air,  and  the 
yellow  solution  was  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  same 
black  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  did  not  oxidize  more  in 
the  air,  and  was  equally  magnetic.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
white  precipitate  formed  by  an  alkali  in  a  solution  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron,  becomes  black  when  it  is  boiled  in  the  liquid,  and 
it  was  apparently  admitted  that  this  precipitate  was  an  hy- 
drous protoxide  of  iron :  this  is  a  mistake,  for  U  is  also  a 
hydrate  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  formed  by  coniacl 
of  the  air  during  dyiUlition. 

^  The  white  protohydrate  of  iron  is  not  magnetic,  at  least 
while  it  remains  in  the  Uquid.  This  fact  appears,  surprismg, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  in  the  magnetic  compounds  of  oxides 
of  inm  the  property  of  being  attracted  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  protoxide  which  they  contain.  Reasoning  in  this 
way,  the  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  ought  to  be  more  magnetic 
than  the  hydrate  of  the  mixed  oxides." 

The  most  distinguished  analysts  have  been  occupied  with 
finding  a  method  of  separating  the  oxides  of  iron.  The  pro- 
cess proposed  by  F^chs  ia  extremely  accurate ;  mixtures  of 
ptoio-  and  per-salts  oT  iron  are  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime ; 
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the  peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  subealt, 
and  so  completely  that  the  solution  is  not  turned  red  by  the 
sulphocyanate  of  potash.  The  only  inconvenience  of  the 
procej?9  is,  that  the  filtered  solution,  being  perfectly  neutral, 
becomes  elii^htly  turbid,  oi\ing  to  the  conversion  of  a  small 
portion  of  protoxide  into  peroxide.  But  thi:?  may  be  avoided 
by  UBin^  carbonate  of  niagtieaia  instead  of  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
the  Bolntion  docs  not  become  turbid »  probably  because  magne- 
sia forms  a  more  stable  double  lalt  with  the  protoxide  of 
iron. 

In  some  applications  this  method  of  separation  may  be  of 
importance,  CaUco-printers  employ  pyroHgnite  of  lime  to 
produce  very  different  Lmts^  and  theec  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  peroxide  which  it  contains,  and  this  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  following  process  : — 

Tftk«  tT^o  equal  poTtionfl  of  pjrolignke  of  limp;  one  of  tbem  is  pcroiidixed  by 
mcanfi  of  a  solution  of  rhlorinf,  or  by  ebullition  with  nitric  acid  ;  then  prrcipitale 
bj  Ammonia,  which  gwcA  the  entire  quantity  of  iton  diitsoWcd ;  tlif^  other  parlion 
k  to  be  bolted  witb  carlx»nntc  {)f  tna^esiA,  loiil  then  ULtertd ;  the  proloiitle  of  iron 
IB  flflcrwapdu  conTert<*cJ  into  pcroiitJe  by  the  racanii  nbovc  mcntiont-J,  and  prtndpi- 
latwi  by  ttmmoniiL.  nfter  having  added  a  certairi  quaoljty  of  ciilnafc  of  oimnonla  to 
pPdTent  the  pfcc-ipitaiioti  of  the  mjignopia.  Tlie  weighta  of  tbwM;  two  procipitfltcw, 
&tl£r  «ybtTiictiiif  the  wcurit]  fmm  the  flfst,  will  give  with  eu^deot  accunicy  tlie 
proportions  of  protoiide  and  peroxide.  ^ 

PRUSSIATE  OF  COPPER.  -A  delicate  clnnnmm  mlor 
19  sometimes  commtmicated  to  cotton  by  means  of  lliia  sub- 
stance, which  m  applied  by  fir^it  passing  the  cloth  through  a 
^solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  then  through  a  dilute  alkali  to 
precipitate  oxide  of  copper,  and  lastly,  wincing  in  a  solution 
of  yellow  pnissiate  of  potash,  containing  a  little  mtmatic 
acid. 

The  solutions  of  all  the  salta  of  copper  have  a  blue  color 
when  diluted,  and  green  when  c-oncentrated.  This  alone  b 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  any  other  metal 
A  small  proportion  of  potash  precipitates,  from  the  sulphate,  a 
green  subsalt ;  but  in  excess  it  throws  down  the  black  oxide, 
xiramonia  redissolvee  the  precipitate^  and  a  splendid  deep  blue 
solution  is  produced*  Ferro-cyanate  of  potash  cau^s  a  red 
or  copper-colored  precipitate^  which  is  quite  characteristic  of 
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the  metaL  The  copper  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  both 
upon  zinc  and  iron.  The  taste  of  the  salts  of  coppet  is 
styptic,  and  highly  nauseous,  and  they  are  all  poisonous. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.— To  apply  this  pigment,  the  cloth 
may  be  first  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron 
(iron  liquor) ;  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  solutioa  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  acidified  with  a  Mttle  muriatic 
acid.— (See  chapter  T,  Part  III.) 

S. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN  (arsenite  of  copper).— This  grass- 
green  colored  substance  may  be  applied  to  cloth  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  nitrate  of  copper*  and  arsenite  of  potash, "t 
the  cloth  being  passed  through  solutions  of  these  salts  con- 
secutively. A  better  method  is,  to  precipitate  oxide  of  copper 
on  the  cloth  by  the  action  of  an  alkali,  and  to  wince  the  piece 
afterwards  in  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash. — {See  Appendix, 
article  Soheel^s  Green.) 

SULPHURET  OF'CADMIUM.— This  compound  may  be 
fixd  on  silk,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  golden  color,  by 
first  impregnating  that  substance  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
chloride  of  cadmium,  and  putting  it  afterwards  in  contact 
with  a  weak  solution  of  hydro-sulphate  of  potash  or  of  soda. — 
(See  chapter  ID.  Part  Y.,  article  Golden  Yellow  hy  Sulphu- 
rei  of  Cadmium.) 

*  9€e  Appendix,  article  Nitrate  ttf  Copper, 

t  See  Appendiz,  aztkiei  ArseniCj  jmd  Areeniate  qfPotaeh, 
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Acetic  Add— Chloric  Add— Chftittiic;  Add— Citric  Add — Malic  Add — MariBtie, 
Of  Hydrochloric  Add — Nitric  Acid — Nitni-Mmialic  Acid  (Aq^ua  Regia) — Oxalic 
Add— PyroHgrn'OUS  Acid  (or  Wood  Vinegmr)— Sulphuric  Add— Tannic  Acid— 
Tartaric  Acid, 

ACETIC  ACID  is  the  name  of  the  sour  prbciple  which 
exists  ia  vinegar^  in  which  shape  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  even  to  remote  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  by  MoseSj 
nearly  1600  yearjs  before  the  Christian  era^  (Numb,  ri,  3J 
and  was  extensively  used  by  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  occurs,  ready  formed^  in  £?everal 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom^  and  is  generated  during 
the  spontaneous  fermentation  of  many  vegetable  and  animal 
juices.  The  sambiicus  nigra^  or  black  elder,  the  phmnir 
dactilifera^  and  the  rkus  typkimts  are  plants  which  afford  a 
notable  quantity  of  vinegar.  It  ia  found,  likewise,  in  the 
sweatj  urine,  milk,  and  stomach  of  animak.  AH  infusions  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matters  in  water^  when  exposed  for  souie 
time  to  the  air,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  ferment  into  vin- 
egar ;  and  most  vegetables,  when  subjected  to  decomposition 
by  fire,  give  off  condensable  vapors  af  acetic  acid. 

It  has  been  long  known  that,  when  dry  acetate  of  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  in  the  requisite  proportions, 
and  distilled  in  a  retort,  an  acetic  acid  comes  over  so  strong 
that  it  cryalalizes  when  cooled  do^vn  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  remains  in  crystals  as  long  as  the  thermometer  is  lower 
than  50°,  If  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acid 
in  this  concentrated  state^  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  decant- 
ing the  liquid  portion  off  the  crystals,  to  obtain  them  in  a 
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State  of  great  piurity,  and  quite  dry.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
oyatalized  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Glas- 
gow. By  drying  these  crystals  on  blotting  paper,  at  a  low 
temperature,  they  may  be  freed  completely  from  all  adhering 
liquid,  and  made  as  dry  as  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid. 

Dr.  Thomson  put  a  quantity  of  these  dry  crystals  into  a 
phial,  and  melted  them  by  leaving  them  for  24  hours  in  a 
warm  room.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  did  not  crystalize, 
though  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  temperature  as  low  as  40^ ; 
but  IT  we  raise  it  to  the  temperature  of  45^,  and  throw  into 
it  a  single  crystal  of  acetic  acid,  a  number  of  crystaline 
spicules  dart  out  with  rapidity  all  over  the  liquid,  and  the 
temperature  rises  from  45^  to  61^.  By  degrees,  after  this 
commencement  of  crystalization,  the  whole  liquid  assiunes 
the  solid  form,  although  the  temperature  be  not  lower 
than  45''. 

These  crystals,  while  in  a  liquid  state,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60°,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-06296. 

The  same  gentleman  dissolved  22-126  grains  of  these  crys- 
tals in  water,  and  added  to  the  solution  26*26  grains  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by  exposing  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  to  a  red  heat.  This  addition  just  neutral- 
ized the  acid,  for  the  mixture  produced  no  change  upon 
the  color  of  litmus  or  cudbear  paper.  If  we  divide  each  of 
the  substances  employed  by  3,  the  consequences  meant  to 
be  drawn  from  the  experiment  will  be  plainer. 

22126 

»  7-376 ;  and 

3 
26-25 

8-76 

3 
We  may  say,  4hen,  that  7-376  grains  of  crystals  of  acetic 
acid  were  just  neutralized  by  8.76  grains  of  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  but  8-75  grains  of  this  carbonate  contain 
just  6  grains  of  potash,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  at<Hn. 
Consequently,  7*375  grains  of  the  crystals  of  acetic  acid  must 
contain  just  6-25  grains  of  real  acetic  acid ;  for  that  is  the 
quantity  requisite  to  saturate  6  grains  of  potash.    The  re- 
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mainder  of  the  weight  of  the  acid  is  obviously  water,  and 
it  amounts  to  l'125j  which  is  equivalent  to  an  atom  of  water. 
Thus  it  appearB  that  the  crystals  of  acetic  acid  are  com* 
posed  of 

*  1  atom  real  acid        .         *        6"25  * 

1  atom  water  .        -         1*125 


7375 


By  dissolving  given  weights  of  these  crj^atale  in  waterj 
and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  at  60*,  Dr. 
Thomson  was  enabled  to  form  the  following  table,  exhibit- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  various  atomic  compounds  of  this 
acid  and  water : — 


CID 

WA-reii 

L 

w.  OB.  at  GD^ 

1  atom 

+     1  atom 

106296 

1     - 

+  a 

.- 

107060 

1 

+    3 

■ 

107084 

1 

+    4 

. 

107132 

1 

+    5 

- 

106820 

1     - 

+    6 

- 

1-06708 

1 

+    7 

. 

106349 

1     - 

+    8 

- 

106974 

1     - 

+    9 

- 

105794 

1 

+  10 

. 

105439 

\\  e  see  from  this  table  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Uquid 
Is  a  maximum,  when  it  consists  of  I  atom  acid  united  to  4 
atoms  water ;  or,  when  it  is  composed  of 

Acid        .        6-25    or    100    or    681396 
Water      .        45       -       72     -     418605 


100 
We  see,  too,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  acid,  containing 
only  1  atom  water,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  containing  7 
atoms  water ;  or  the  tw^o  following  compounds 

^  \  Acid  6  26      or    100    or    84  7457 

?  Water        V125     -       18     -     152543 
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\  Acid 
;  Water 


6-25 

7-876 


or 


100 
126 


or 


44-2477 
55-752J 


have  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  It  is  obyious  from 
this,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  an  acetic  acid  does  not  assist 
us  in  determining  its  strength,  or  the  true  quantity  of  acid 
which  it  contains. 

The  following  Table,  from  the  Pharm.  Central  Blatt  fur 
1839,  drawn  up  by  M.  Mohr,  exhibits  the  specific  gravity  of 
pure  acetic  acid  of  almost  every  strength: — 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

ofGhcttl 

of  Glacial 

of  Glacial 

Add 

Sp.  Or. 

Acid. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid, 

Sp.  Gr. 

(C.4,H.3, 

if«.^ 

^«j 

100 

1-0635 

66    . 

1069 

33 

10434 

99 

1-0635 

65 

1068 

31 

1-041 

96 

1-067 

64 

1068 

30 

1-040 

97 

1-0680  ^ 

63 

1-068 

39 

1-039 

96 

1069 

63 

.1067 

38 

1038 

95 

1-OTO 

61 

1067 

37 

1-036 

94 

1-0706 

60 

1-067 

36 

1035 

93 

\<rm 

59 

1-066 

35 

1-034 

93 

1-0716 

58 

1066 

34 

1033 

91 

1-0721 

57 

1065 

33 

1-033 

90 

i^nso 

56 

1-064 

33 

1031 

89 

1-0730 

55 

1-064 

31 

1039 

88 

1-0730 

54 

1-063 

30 

1-037 

87 

1-0730 

53 

1063 

19 

1-036 

86 

1.0730 

53 

1-063 

18 

1025   . 

85 

10730 

51 

1061 

17 

1034 

84 

10730 

50 

1060 

16 

1-033 

83 

1-0730 

49 

1-059 

15 

1-033 

83 

10T30 

48 

1-058 

14 

1-030 

81 

l<r733 

47 

1-056 

13 

1-018 

80 

1-0735 

46      . 

1-055 

13 

1017 

79 

1-0733 

45 

.1-055 

11 

1-016 

78 

l<r733 

44 

1054 

10 

1015 

77 

1-073 

43 

1053 

9 

1-013 

76 

14)73 

43 

1-053 

8 

1-013 

75 

1-078 

41 

10515 

7 

1010 

74 

1-073 

40 

1-0513 

6 

1-008 

73 

iKm 

39 

1-050 

5 

10067 

73 

1071 

38 

1-049 

4 

1-0065 

71 

1-071 

37 

1-048 

3 

1004 

70 

1-070 

36 

1047 

8 

1-003 

69 

1-070 

35 

1-046 

1 

1-001 

68 

1-070 

34 

1-045 
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C?HLORIC  ACID.-^This  acid  consists  of  1  equivalent 
prime  of  cIilorine^3*176,=^5  of  os:ygeii^+40'065 ;  of  which 
the  sum  75*533  is  the  prime  equivalent  of  the  acid. 

CHROMIC  ACID  i^  found  in  nature  iQ  comhinaiion  with 
lead,  and  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  mineral 
with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potaeh,  and  afterwards 
saturating  the  alkali  by  a  mineral  acid*  It  is  of  a  red  color, 
and  may  be  obtained,  from  its  solution,  in  niby-colored  crys- 
tals.* It  haF  a  sour  metallic  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  it 
gives  off  orygenj  and  is  converted  into  the  protoxide.    It  ia 

probably  constituted  of 

< 

^   1  equivalent  of  chromium  .        .        28 

3  do         oxygen         ■        •        *        34 


Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  preparing  thia 
acid ;  the  following  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Harrington, 
IB  probably  the  most  simple  : — 

Tele  100  meswuri^  of  a.  cM  saturated  solutjon  of  bjchronwto  of  po*a«h  (pre- 
pared by  boiling,  and  then  a]  La  wing  the  Holution  ta  coo]  and  deposit  the  cicew  of 
the  salt,)  and  add  lo  tliU  from  130  to  150  mcaturcs  of  coniM?jitrated  Bulpbufic  add; 
the  latter  should  be  free  from  pulphate  of  l<^ad  ;  as  otherwiAc  it  would  lall  aa  chio- 
mato  and  sulphate  of  Joad  with  tho  chrocuc  acid  on  dilution  with  the  bichroEnata. 
The  mixture  m  then  allowed  lo  cool,  and  the  chromic  add  gmduaJly  ciyrtaliici  in 
beiiitiful  dark  crimaoji  rxD«Jle»,  Decent  the  fluid  portj  and  pla«j  the  ciyrtala  with 
the  odherini;  flulpiiurie  ae^id  on  a  thick  6&t  tile  of  biscuit  porcelain]  another  tile  is 
then  to  be  placed  upon  the  cryalals  ojid  tlie  whole  Eubmittecl  to  ■  prewure  for  a 
coneideribLe  time.  On  removing  the  chfonuc  acid  it  will  be  found  in  a  peribctlj 
dry  st&te»  and  yielding  a  mcrx?  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  on  examination. 

Chromiu  acid  may  also  be  prepared  from  tlie  chromate  of 
leadj  T^hich  results  froax  the  mixture  of  a  salt  of  lead  and  bi- 
chroraate  of  potash  at  the  bottom  of  the  chrmne  tubs  used  in 
dyeiog  yellows.!     Two  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  being 

•  II  giTCi  ila  coU^  to  ibe  rubj^  t  Sob  ch*ipk«nfi  IV.  and  VI,  part  JIL 
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added  to  one  part  of  dry  chromate  of  lead  slightly  heated, 
and  allovired  to  stand  for  about  twelve  hours ;  water  is  then 
added,  when  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  a  sulphate,  and  the 
chromic  acid  mixed  with  a  little  sulphurfp  acid  remains  in 
sdlution.  The  liquid  is  decanted  and  evaporated  at  a  boiling 
heat;  on  cooling,  the  greater  portion  of  the  chromic  acid 
separates  in  beautiful  carmine-red  crystals.  If  the  process  be 
carefully  conducted,  a  great  portion  of  what  is  now  little 
better  than  thrown  away,  might  be  made  useful  by  a  trifling 
addition  of  expense. 

We  extract  the  following  method  of  preparing  chromic 
add,  by  Mr.  Maus,  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Annalen  der 
Pkyk:— 

A  concentrated  hot  solution  of  the  acid  chromate  of  potash 
of  commerce  is  decomposed,  by  means  of  fluo-silicic  acid. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  acid 
thus  dried  is  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  pos- 
eible,  and  when  the  solution  has  become  clear,  it  is  decanted 
from  the  gravelly  deposit,  formed  by  a  slight  quantity  of  fluo- 
silicate  oi  potash,  which  had  passed  through  the  filter  in  the 
state  of  solution.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  filtering  the  chro- 
mic acid  thus  dissolved,  for  it  attacks  the  paper  in  the  same 
manner  as  sulphuric  acid  does,  and  is  converted  into  oxidule 
of  chromium. 

To  prepare  the  fluo-silicic  acid,  the  author  uses  a  very 
laige  retort,  with  a  long  beak,  into  which  he  introduces  the 
mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  glass.  He  pours  in  at  once  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  necessary,  namely,  at  most  three  parts  acid  for 
one  part  of  spar ;  he  shakes  the  vessel  well,  and  directs  the 
beak  into  a  large  long-necked  balloon,  in  which  he  has  pre- 
viously poured  a  sufiiciient  quantity  of  water,  which  he  has 
shaken  about  in  order  to  moisten  the  inside.  The  gas  pass- 
ing into  it,  falls  in  the  form  of  dew  upon  the  liquid  surface, 
and  that  which  is  not  absorbed  at  once  by  the  water  in  the 
bottom,  is  attracted  by  the  moisture  of  the  wetted  inside  sur- 
fisu^e.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  gas  escapes,  before  the  inher 
surfiice,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  covered  with 
a  thick  crust  of  silica.    Then  it  is  sufiicient  to  shake  the  bal- 
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looQ  in  order  to  moisten  the  innde  again,  and  renew  the  lur- 
fajoQ  of  the  liquid.  In  this  way  the  water  may  l>e  completely 
saturated  with  the  acid,  and  it  is  easily  freed  from  the  crusts 
of  silica,  which  fa^  to  the  bottom. 

Chromic  acid  combines  with  the  different  bases,  and  forms 
a  deries  of  important  salts.  With  potash  it  combines  in  two 
proportions,  forming  what  is  termed  the  yellow  and  the  red 
chromate  of  potash.  The  yellow  chromate  of  potash  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  to  2  lbs.  of  red  chromate  one  pound  of 
caustic  potash ;  it  crystalizes  in  small  crystals  of  a  rich  deep 
lemon  color,  composed  of  one  proportion  of  acid  with  one  of 
potash.    This  salt  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts. 

CITRIC  ACID,  in  somewhat  crude  crystals,  is  employed 
with  much  advantage  in  calico-printing.  Though  the  taste 
of  this  acid  in  crystals  is  as  intensely  acid  as  that  of  tartaric 
or  even  oxalic  acid,  yet  it  acts  with  less  energy  upon  other 
bodies,  and  does  not  so  easily  decompose  other  salts  as  these 
two  acids  do.  Th^8,  when  we  mix  oxalate  of  ammonia  with 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  oxalate  or  tartrate  of  lime  im- 
mediately precipitates. 

Scheele  first  procured  this  acid  in  its  pure  state  from  lemon 
juice,  by  the  following  process : — ^The  juice  put  into  a  large 
tub,  is  to  be  saturated  with  dry  chalk  in  fine  powder,  noting 
carefully  the  quantity  employed.  The  citrate  of  lime  which 
precipitates,  being  freed  from  the  supernatant  foul  liquor,  is  to 
be  well  washed  with  repeated  affusion  and  decantation  of 
water.  For  every  ten  pounds  of  chalk  employed,  nine  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  are  to  be  poured  while  warm  upon  the  citrate 
of  lime,  and  well  mixed  with  it.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours, 
or  even  sooner,  the  citrate  will  be  all  decomposed,  dilute  citric 
acid  will  float  above,  and  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.  The  acid  being  drawn  off,  the  calcareous  sulphate 
must  be  thrown  on  a  canvass  filter,  drained,  and  then  washed 
with  water  to  abstract  the  whole  acid. 

The  citric  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  evaporated  in  leaden 
pans,  over  a  naked  fire,  till  it  acquires  the  specific  gravity 
1-13 ;  after  which  it  must  be  transferred  intp  another  vessel, 
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evaporated  by  a  steam  or  Water  bath  till  it  assumes  a  syrupy, 
aqiect,  when  a  pellicle  appears  first  in  patches  and  then  over 
the  whole  surfeice.  This  pomt  must  be  watched  with  great 
circumspection,  for  if.  it  be  passfed,  the  whob  acid  runs  a  risk 
of  being  qpoiled  by  carbonization.  The  steam  or  hot  water 
must  be  insti^ntly  withdrawn,  and  the  concentrated  acid  put 
into  a  crystalizing  vessel  in  a  dry,  but  not  very  cold  apart- 
ment At  the  end  of  four  days,  the  crystalization  w31  be 
complete.  The  crystals  must  be  drained,  re-dissolved  in  a 
small  pc»tion  of  water,  the  solution  set  aside  to  settle  its  im- 
purities, then  decanted,  re-evaporated,  and  re-cryGftalized.  A 
third  or  fourth  crystalization  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
colorless  acid. 

If  any  citrate  of  lime  be  left  undecomposed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  dissolve  in  the  citric,  acid,  and  obstruct  its 
crystalization,  and  hence  it  will  be  safer  to  use  the  slightest 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  than  to  leave  any  citrate  undecom- 
posed. There  eiiould  not,  however,  be  any  great  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  If  there  be,  it  is  easily  detected  by  nitrate  of 
barytes,  but  not  by  the  acetate  of  lead  as  prescribed  by  some 
chemical  authors;  because  the  citrate  of  leiid  is  not  very 
soluble  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  might  thus  be  confounded  wi^ 
the  sulphate,  whereas  citrate  of  barytes  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
thai  test  acid.  Sometimes  a  Uttle*  nitric  acid  is  added  with 
advantage  to  the  solution  of  the  colored  crystals,  with  the 
effect  of  whitening  them. 

The  crjrstab  of  citric  acid  are  oblique  prisms  with  four 
feces,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits,  inclined  at  acute 
angles.  Their  specie  gravity  is  1*617.  They  are  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  When  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystalization ;  and  at  a  higher  heat,  they  are  decomposed.* 

•  BoMlhis  daoumpofed  dtric  add  by  nuxixig  1  part  of  dtcate  of  lead  with  clOo» 
rate  oi  potash,  harnixig  the  miztmte  in  a  glaaii  tube,  and  collecting  the  products. 
He  deduced  fyxh  thb  analyna  that  the  constttnenta  of  dtric  add  per  cent  are 

Hydrogen  3*800 

Ctehon  .       .     41869 

Oxygen  M'SSl 

100 

21 
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.They  contain  eighteen  per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  one-half 
may  be  separated  in  a  dry  atmoephere^  at  about  100^  F., 
when  the  crystals  fall  into  a  white  powder.* 

If  citric  acid  is  adulterated  with  tartaric  add,  the  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  adding  pota3h  to  the  solution  of  the  acid, 
which  will  occasion  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar. 

M.      , 

MALIC  ACID  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  fruits  and 
plants,  alone,  or  associated  with  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  oxalic 
acids ;  and  occasionally  combined  with  pot^h  or  lime.  Un* 
ripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash, 
elder  berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
bUberries,  brambleberries,  whortleberries,  cherries,  ananas, 
afford  malic  acid;  the  house-leek  and  purslane  contain  the 
malate  of  Hme. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  from  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  or  barberries.  This 
must  be  clarified,  by  mixing  with  white  of  egg,  and  heating 
the  mixture  to  ebullition ;  then  filtering^  digesting  the  clear 
liquor  with  carbonate  of  lead,  till  it  becomes  neutral ;  and 
eyaporating  the  saline  solution,  till  crystals  of  malate  of  lead 
be  obtained.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
purified  by  re-crystalization.  On  dissolving  the  white  salt  in 
water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
the  solution,  the  lead  will  be  all  separated  in  die  form  of  a  sul- 
phuret,  and  the  liquor,'  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  will 
yield  yellow  granular  crystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions,  of 
malic  acid,  which  may  be  blanched  by  re-dissolution  and  di- 
gestion with  bone-black,  and  re-crystalization. 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  deliquesces 
by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  sdcohol, 
frises  at  150^  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of  348^,  and 

*  Citric  ar  ^  in  cryitali  k  oompoeed,  aooording  la  Dr.  Ure'i  analyiis,  of  cuboo 
36*8  jxygen  59-7,  and  hydrogen  4*5;  results  which  difier  joj  little  firom  thooe  of 
m.  Pnmt,  rabteqaently  obtained.  He  alao  fimnd  its  atomic  weight  to  be  8*375, 
ooDipaied  to  o^iygen  1*000. 
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afibrds  by  distOlation  a  peculiar  acid,  the  pyromalic.  It  cbn- 
rists  in  100  parts,  of  41-4[7  carbon ;  3*61  hydrogen ;  end  65*02 
oxygen ;  having  nearly  the  same  composition  as  citric  acid/ 

Mr.  Everett  has  lately  proposed  the  juice  of  the  leaf-«talks 
of  garden  rhubarb  as  a  source  of  malic  add  One  imperial 
gallon  of  this  juice  contains  11,139|  grs.  of  dry  malic  acid. 
The  stalks  should  be  peeled  before  pressing  out  the  juice,  aa 
the  cuticle  contains  much  color.  20,000  grs.  of  the  peeled 
stalks  yield  12,600  grs.  of  juice.  Mr.  Everett's  process  is  as 
follows : — neutralize  With  hydrate  of  Cme,  boil,  filter,  preoip- 
itate  with  nitrate  of  lead,  aDow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  houm, 
boil,  cool,  filter,  decompose  the  precipitate  with  sulphuric 
acid,  avoiding  excess,  thrgw  down  the  excess  of  lead  from  the 
supernatant  portion  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  evaporate, 
and  crystalize. 

M.  Guerin  observes,  that  Scheele  obtained  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  he  called  malic  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
mucilage.  Tourcroy  and  Yanquelin  repeated  these  experi- 
ments, and  described  a  new  uncrystalizable  acid,  which  they 
considered  as  identical  with  the  malic  acid  of  fruits,  this  acid 
not  having  then  been  obtained  in  a  crystaline  state. 

In  order  to  prepare  this  artificial  malic  acid,  M.  Guerin  em- 
ployed the  following  process :  one  part  of  gum  arabic  was 
treated  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half  their 
weight  of  water;  the  mixture  was  heated  moderately,  until 
all  the  gum  was  dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  then  slowly 
hnled  for  two  hours.  After  dilution  with  water,  it  was  neu- 
tralized with  ammonia ;  muriate  of  lime  was  then  added,  to 
precipitate  the  oxalic  acid  formed,  and  the  whole  was  thrown 
OD  a  filter ;  the  filtered  liquor  was  yellowish  red,  and  the  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  lead  was  added  to  it;  a  yellowish  precipi- 
tate was  obtained,  which,  after  being  well  washed,  was  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
acid  liquor  was  evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat;  this  was 
again  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  decomposed  by  nitrate 

•  A  ends  malic  acid  nught  be  economkallj  extracted  from  the  frntt  of  the 
moontatn  aah,  applicable  to  many  pupoaea ;  but  it  haa  not  been  hitherto  nui- 
vfretoied  upon  the  great  Bcale. 
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of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  8ulphureted  hy- 
drogen^ gave  an  acid  liquor,  wfakh^  though  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  gave  no  crystahk* 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  it  is  slightly  yellow, 
reddens  litmus,  its  taste  resembles  that  of  malic  acid,  is  in- 
odorous, and  more  dense  than  water.  It  id  very  soluble,  both 
in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  causea  precipitation  in  lime,  ba« 
rytes,  strohUa  water,  which  is  re-dissolved  by  excess  of  acid. 
The  salts  of  lead  give  a  bulky^  precipitate  with  it,  whidi  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  excels  of  the  acid;  boiling 
water  dissolves  a  small  portion,  which  crystalizes  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  When  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and 
heat^,-  an  acid  is  formed,  which  crystalizes  in  colorless 
prisms  with  a  rectangular  base.  Its  taste  is  slightly  add ; 
cold  water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  but  boiling  water  readily. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  This  acid  tnay  be  obtained  by 
treating  one  part  of  sugar  or  of  starch  with  half  a  part  of 
nitric  acid,  m  the  same  manner  as  already  described  with 
gum. 

MURIATIC  or  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID;  ancienUy 
marine  acid,  and  spirit  of  salt  The  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  theory  of  chlorides,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  of  modem  chemistry.  It  was 
only  advanced  by  its  great  discoverer  in  general  terms.  Dr. 
John  Davy  afterwards  published  a  most  admirable  paper 
on  the  chlorides,  containing  a  very  great  number  of  ex- 
periments,' the  exactness  of  which  Dr.  Thomson  proved, 
from  having  repeated  almost  the  whole  of  them.t 

This  acid  is  extracted  from  sea-salt,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  moderate  heat.  The  acid  gas  which 
exhales,  is  rapidly  condensed  by  water.  UK)  cubic  inches 
of  water  are  capable  of  absorbing  no  less  than  48,000  cubic 
inches  of  the  acid  gas,  whereby  the  liquid  acquires  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*2109 ;  and  a  volume  of  1^  cubic  inches.  This 
vast  condensation  is  accompanied  with  a  great  production 

•  Ann.deCtdm.atUPhy9.fUan,jhx.^.mi.  t  PbiL  Tnni,  1833. 
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of  heat,  whence  it  becomes  necessary  to  apjdy  artificial  re^ 
frigeratioD,  eqiecially  if  bo  strong  an  add  as  the  above  is 
to  be  prepared.  In  general,  the  muriatic  acid  of  commerce 
has  a  spedfic  grarity  varying  &om  1*15  to  1*20;. and  con- 
tains,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  less  than  40  parts  by 
veight  of  acid  gas  in  the- hundred.-  The  above  stronger 
acid  contains  42-68  per  cent,  by  weight ;  for  since  a  cubic 
inch  of  water,  which  weighs  252-6  grains,  has  abscffbed  480 
cubic  inches -» 188  grains  of  gas;  and  262*6+188^440-6; 
then  440*6  :  188  : :  100  :  42*68.  In  general  a  very  good  ap- 
pnxzimation  may  be  found  to  the  percentage  of  real  munatio 
acid,  in  any  liquid  sample,  l^  multiplying  the  decimal  figures 
of  the  specific  gmvity  by  200.  Thus  for  example,  at  1*162 
we  shall  have  by  this  rule  0*162+200  »32*4,  for  the  quai^- 
tity  of  gas  in  100  parts  of  the  Uquid. .  Muriatic  add  gas 
consists  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combined,  without  con- 
densation, in  equal  volumes.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-247, 
air— 1-000. 

By  sealing  up  muriate  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid, 
apart,  in  a  strong  glass  tube  recurved,  and  then  cavsing 
(hem  ;to  act  on, each. other,-  Sir  TL'  Davy  pr6curedMiqiud 
muriatic  acid.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  generation  of 
elastic  substances  in  close  teasels,  either  with  or  without 
heal)  offers  much  more  powerful  means  of  approximating 
.  their  molecules  than  those  dependent. on  the  apjdicatbn  of 
cold,  whether  natural  or  artificial;  for  as  gases  diminirii 
only  tiv  i^  volume  for  every  d<^ree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
beginning  at  ordinary  temperatures^  a  v^ry  dight  conden- 
sation only  can  be  produced  by  the  most  powerful  freezing, 
mixtures,  not  half  as  much  as  would  result  from  the  wpf^- 
cation  of  a  strong  fiame  to  one  part  of  a  glass  tube,  ihe  other 
part  being  of  ordinary  tempearature ;  and  when  attempts  are 
made  to  condense  .gases  into  liquids  by  sudden  mechanical 
compression,  the  heat  instantly  generated  presents,  a  formi^ 
dable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  experiment;  whereas 
in  the  compression  resulting  from  their  slow  geneiation  in 
dose  vessels,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  common  pre« 
cautions,  thiere  is  no. source  of  difficulty  or  danger;  and  it 
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may  easily  be  assisted  by  artificial  cold,  in  cases  where  gases 
approach  near  to  that  point  of  compression  and  temperature 
at  which  they  become  vapors. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  yellowish 
tinge,  but  when  chemicaUy  pure,  it  is  colorless.  It  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air,  emitting  a  corrosive  vapor  of  a  peculiar 
smell.  The  characteristic  test  of  muriatic  a6id  in  the  most 
dilute  state,  is  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  a  curdy  pre- 
cipitate of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  preparation  of  this  acid  upon  the  great  scale  is  fre- 
quently effected  by  acting  upcm  sea-salt  in  hemiefdierical 
iron  pots,  or  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  taking  6  parts  of  the  salt  to  6  of  the  acid.  The 
mouth  of  the  pot  may  be  covered  with  a  «lab  of  silicious 
freestone,  perforated  with  two  holes  of  about  two  inches 
diameter  each,  into  the  one  of  which  the  acid  is  poured 
by  a  funnel  in  successive  portions,  and  into  the  other,  a 
bent  glass,  or  stone-ware  tube,  is  fixed,  for  conducting  the 
disengaged  muriatic  gas  into  a  series  of  large  globes  of  botde 
^assy  one  third  filled  with  water,  and  laid  on  a  sloping  sand- 
bed.  A  week  is  commonly  employed  foir  working  off  each 
pot ;  no  heat  being  applied  to  it  till  the  second  day. 

The  decomposition  of  sea-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  was  at 
one  time  carried  on  by  some  French  manufacturers  in  large 
leaden  pans,  10  feet  long,  6  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  deep,  cov- 
ered with  sheets  of  lead,  and  luted.  The  disengaged  acid 
gas  was  made  to  circulate  in  a  conduit  of  glazed  bricks, 
nearly  660  yards  long,  where  it  was  coadensed  by  a  sheet 
of  water  exceedingly  thin,  which  flowed  slowly  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  the  gas  down  a  slope  of  1  in  200.  At  the 
end  of  this  canal  nearest  the  apparatus,  the  muriatic  acid 
was  as  strong  as  possible,  and  pretty  pure;  but  towards  the 
other  end,  the  water  was  hardly  acidulous.  The  condensing 
part  of  this  apparatus  was  therefcM'e  tolerably  complete ;  but 
as  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  could  not  be  finished  in  the 
leaden  pans,  the  acid  mixture  had  to  be  drawn  out  of  them, 
in  order  to  be  completdy  decomposed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace ;  in  this  way  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  muriatic  acU 
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was  lost.  And  besides,  the  great  quantity  of  gas  given  off 
daring  the  emptying  of  the  lead-chambers  was  apt  to  suffo- 
cate the  workmen,  or  seriously  injured  their  lungs,  causing 
severe  hemoptysis.  The  employment  of  muriatic  acid  is  so 
inconsiderable,  and  the  loss  of  it  incurred  in  the  preceding 
process  is  of  so  little  consequence,  that  subsequently  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  soda  manu- 
facture, has  been  procured  with  the  dissipation  of  the  muri- 
atic acid  in  the  air.  In  the  method  more  lately  resorted  to, 
the  gaseous  products  are  discharged  into  extensive  vaults, 
where  currents  of  water  condense  them  and  carry  them  off 
into  the  river.  The  surrounding  vegetation  is  thereby  saved 
in  some  measure  from  bein?  burned  up,  an  accident  which 
was  previously  sure  to  happen  wheii  fogs  precipitated  the 
floating  gases  upon  the  ground.  At  Newcastle,  Liverpool, 
and  Marseilles,  where  the  consumption  of  muriatic  acid  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  manufacture  of  soda,  this  process  is  now 
practised  upon  a  vast  scale,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  to  recommence  another  operatiim.  This  sulphate  ought 
to  be  white  and  uniform,  exhibiting  in  its  fracture  no  undo* 
composed  sea-salt* 

Liquid  muriatic  acid  has  a  very  sour  corrosive  taste,  a  pun- 
gent suffocating  smell, 'and  acts  very  powerfully  upon  a  vast 
number  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and.  animal  substances.  It  is 
much  employed  for  making  many  metallic  solutions ;  and  in 
combination  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  the  aqua  regia  of  the 
alchemists,  so  called  from  its  property  of  dissolving  gold. — 
(See  NiirihMuriatic  Acid.) 

•  Sulphate  qf  toda  ciystalizes  commonly  in  flat  IbiUMided  prisms,  the  ftces  of 
which  are  channeUed  longitQAnallj.    It  efflofeeoes  refj  speedilj  when  expoaed 
totteair;  and  loaea  aU  ito  water  of  erjataliBBtion  in  24  hoiin,  when  confined  in 
the  efihantted  reeetYer  of  an  air  pony,  with  sulphnric  acid.    Its  constitaents  are 
1  atom  sulphnric  acid  5 

1  atom  soda  4 

10  atoms  water  11-35 

There  is  osiiaDy  a  minvte  qnantitj  of  water  lodged  mechanicaily  between  the 
lines  of  dw  ttjitalB.  This,  hi  an  oitcgrant  particle  of  the  salt,  naj  anwnnt  at  a 
isaiinnim  tp  0-08  parta,  which  constitntcs  about  y^yth  part  of  the  water  in  the  salt 
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.  •  NITRIC  ACID  (Aquafortis)  is  also  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  the  arts,  especially  in  dyemg  and  calico  printing.  It 
exists  extensively  in  combination  with  the  bases,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  in  both  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
This  acid  is  never  foimd  insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  salt- 
petre so  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  by  igniting  that 
salt,  mixed  with  copperas  or  clay,  in  a  retort.  Nitric  acid  is 
generated  wh^n  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
confined  over  water  or  an  alkaline  soliHion,  has  a  series  of 
electrical  explosions  passed  through  it.    In  this  way  the  salu- 
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brkms  atmoephere  may  be  converted  into  corrosive  aquafortis. 
When  a  little  hydr<^en  is  introduced  into  the  mixed  gases, 
standing  over  water,  the  chemical  agency  of  the  electricity 
becomes  more  intense,  and  the  acid  is  more  rapidly  formed 
from  its  elements,  with  the  production  of  some  nitrate  of  am- 
monia. 

Nitric  acid  is  usually  made  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling, 
with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pure 
nitre^  and  two  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  large  glass 
retort,  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  globular  receiver 
surrounded  by  cold  water.  By  a  well-regulated  distillation,  a 
pure  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-500,  may  be  thus  obtained, 
amounting  in  weight  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitre  em- 
ployed. To  obtain  easUy  the  whde  nitric  acid,  equal  weights 
of  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  may  be  taken ;  in 
which  case  but  a  moderate  heat  need  be  applied  to  the  retort. 
The  resdduum  will  be  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  only  the 
single  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  namely, 
48  parts  for  100  of  nitre,  a  much  higher  heat  is  required  to 
complete  the  distillation,  wherel^-  more  or  less  of  the  mtric 
add  is  decomposed,  while  a  compact  neutral  sulphate  of  pot- 
aril  is  left  in  the  retort,  very  difficult  to  remove  by  solution  in 
water,  and  therefore  apt  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Aquafortis  is  manufactured  upon  the  great  scale  in  iron  pots 
or  cylinders  of  the  same  constructi<«  as  described  under  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  more  concentrated  the  sulphuric  acid  is,  the 
less  corrosively  will  it  act  upon  the  metal ;  and  it  is  commonly 
used  in  the  proportion  of  (me  part  by  weight  to  two  of  nitre. 
The  salt  being  introduced  into  the  cool  retort,  and  the  Ud 
being  luted  tight,  the  acid  is  to  be  slowly  poured  in  through 
the  aperture ;  the  aperture  being  connected  by  a  long 
glass  tube  with  a  range  of  balloons  inserted  into  each  other, 
and  laid  upon  a  sloping  bed  of ,  sand.  A  bottle,  with 
three  tubuhires  partly  fiHed  with  water,  which  is  required 
for  condensing  muriatic  acid  gas,  must,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, be  replaced  by  a  series  of  empty  receivers,  either  of 
glafls  or.  ndt-glazed  stoneware.  The  cylinders  should  be  only 
half  filled,  and  be  worked  off  by  a  gradually  raised  heat. 
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Commercial  aquafortis  is  very  generally  contaminated  with 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  as  also  with  alkaline  sulphates 
and  mui^iates.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  evaporating  in  a  glass  capsule  a  given  weight 
of  the  aquafortis ;  while  that  of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  de- 
termined by  nitrate  of  silver;  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
nitrate  of  baryta.  Aquafortis  may  be  purified  ia,  a  great 
measure,  by  re-distillation  at  a  gentle  heat;  rejecting  the  first 
liquid  which  comes  over,  as  it  contains  the  chlorine  impregna- 
tion ;  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  nitric  acid ;  and 
leaviug  a  residuum  in  the  retort,  as  being  contaminated  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Since  nitrate  of  soda  has  Been  so  abundantly  imported  into 
Europe  from  Peru,  it  has  been  employed  by  many  manu&c- 
turers  in  preference  to  nitre  for  the  extraction  of  nitric -acid, 
because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  the  residuum  of  the  distil* 
lation,  being  sulphate  of  soda,  is  more  readily  removed  by 
solution  from  glass  retorts,  when  a  range  of  these  set  in  a 
gallery  furnace  is  the  apparatus  employed.  Nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1*47  may  be  obtained  colorless;  but  by  fur- 
ther concentration  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed  whereby  some 
nitrous  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  it  a  straw-yellow  tinge. 
At  this  strength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes,  which  have 
a  peculiar,  though  not  yery  disagreeable  smell;  and  even 
when  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  tastes  extremely  sour.* 
The  greatest  density  a:t  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  1*51  or 
perhaps  1*62,  at  60°  F.,  in  which  state,  or  even  when  much 
weaker,  it  powerjfiilly  corrodes  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  most 
metallic  bodies.    When  slightly  diluted  it  is  applied,  with 

*  Nitric  add  is  a  highly  coiroeive  fluid,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  cauteiy  when  ap- 
plied to  the  flkin,  which  it  stains  of  a  permanent  yellow.  It  is  decomposed,  with 
great  violence,  bj  most  substances  whkh  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen;  which  de- 
ment enters  so  laigefy  into  its  composition.  If  it  be  brought  into  contM*  with  hj- 
(frogen,  at  a  high  tempeiature,  a  Tiolent  detonation  will  be  the  oonsefaenoe;  but 
the  experiment  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  made  without  great  caution.  When 
poured  upon  warm  diy  cliarcoal,  in  powder,  combustion  ensues,  with  the  emission 
of  copious  fumes  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  Spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  Inflamed 
by  suddenly  pouring  nitric  acid  upon  it:  the  acid  should  be  pound  out  of  a  phia|^ 
attached  to  a  long  stick,  or  there  would  be  danger  to  the  eyes  of  th^  opccator. 
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many  precautions,  to  silk  attd  woolen  stuffs,  to  stain  them  of 
a  bright  yeUow  hue. 

In  the  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in  nitre,  this  acid  consists  of 
26-15  parts  by  weight  of  azote,  and  73-85  of  oxygen ;  or  of  2 
Yoltunes  of  the  first  gas,  and  6  volumes  of  the  second. 

When  of  specific  gravity  1*5,  it  boils  at  about  210°  Fahr. ; 
of  1-45,  it  boils  at  about  240'' ;  of  1-42,  it  boils  at  253'' ;  and 
of  1-40,  at  246''  F.  If  an  acid  stronger  than  1*420  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort,  it  gradually  becomes  weaker ;  and  if  weaker 
than  1*42,  it  gradually  becomes  stronger,  till  it  assumes  that 
standard  density.  Acid  of  specific  gravity  1-485  has  no  more 
action  upon  tin  than  water  has,  though  when  either  strongex 
or  weaker  it  oxidizes  it  rapidly,  and  evolves  fiunes  of  nitrous 
gas  with  explbsive  violence. 

In  two  papers,  by  Dr.  Ure,  upon  nitric  add,  published  in 
the  fourth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Science  (1818 
and  1819),  he  investigated  the  chemical  relations  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  obtained  the  following  results : — Acid  of  1-420 
consists  of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  4  of  water ;  acid  of  1-485, 
of  1  atom  of  dry  acid,  and  2  of  water ;  the  latter  compound 
possesses  a  stable  equflibrium  as  to  chemical  agency ;  the  far- 
mer as  to  calorific.  Acid  of  specific  gravity  1*334,  consisting 
of  7  atoms  of  water,  and  1  of  dry  acid,  resists  the  decompos- 
ing agency  of  light  Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  upon 
most  combustible  substances,  simple  or  compound,  giving  up 
oxygen  to  them,  and  resolving  itself  into  nitrous  gas,*  or  even 
azote.t  Such  is  the  fesult  of  its  action  upon  hydrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  charcoal,  sugar,  gum,  starch,  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  most  other  metals. 

•  When  niCnc  acid  »  quite  flie  firom  nitioiu  .gas,  it  is  oolorieMi  and  nearly  as 
fimpid  M  water;  bttt  the  presence  of  this  gas  gives  it  a  yellow^  a  red^  or  a  brown 
color,  aoeording  to  its  quantity. 

t  It  a|ipeai8  from  an  experiment,  madle  by  Dr.  lliomson,  that  B^Gfr  grains  of  sah- 
peCie  coMtain  4-004  cubic  inches  of  antic  gas.  Now,  as  tatin  is  a  oompound  of  6 
potash  and  S-lb  nitric  add— and  as  nitric  add  is  a  compound  of  1>75  azote  and  5 
oxygen— it  is  obvious,  that  8*65  grains  of  nitre  contain 

Axote     M87254gr.  or  4-00386  cubic  inches, 
Oxygen  3-998165  .    .  10O0900  cubic  inches. 

'  4-67M10 
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.  NITRO-MURIATIO  ACID  {Aqua  i2^iA).-To  Ak  com- 
pound acid,  the  name  (iqua  regia  has  been  given,  because  it 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold,  which  was  called  the  king 
of  metals.  But  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  nitric  acid,  which  combine  their  forces  to  effect 
solutions  which  they  could  not  separately  da  If  strong 
nitric  acid,  orange  colored  by  saturation  with  nitrous  gas 
(deutoxyde  of  azote),  be  Qiixed  with  the  strongest  liquid  mu- 
riatic acid,  no  other  effect  is  produced  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of  the  same  strength  upon  an 
equal  quantity  of  water ;  nor  has  the  mixed  acid  so  formed 
any  power  of  acting  upon  gold  or  platina.  But  if  colorless 
aqua  fortis  and  ordinary  muriatic  acid  be  mixed  together,  the 
mixture  inmiediately  becomes  ydlow,  and  acquires  the  power 
of  dissolving  these  two  noble  metals.  When  gently  heated, 
pure  chlorine  gas  rises  from  it,  and  its  color  becomes  deeper ; 
when  further  heated,  chlorine  still  rises,  but  now  mixed  with 
nitrous  acid  gas.    If  the  process  has  been  very  long  con- 
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tmued,  till  the  color  becomes  very  dark,  no  more  dilorine  can 
be  procured,  aiiid  the  liquor  has  lost  the  power  of  dissolving 
gold*  It  th^i  consists  of  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  aqua  regia  owes  its  pecuUar  properties 
to  Che  mutual  decomposition  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ; 
and  that  water,  chlorme,  and  nitrous  acid  gas  are  the  results 
of  that  reaction.  Aqua  r^^  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
oxidize  gold  and  platinum ;  it  causes  merely  their  combina- 
tioB  with  chlorine. 

Nitro-muriatic  acid  may  be  prepared^  either  by  simple  mix- 
ture of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  or  by  dissolving  muriate 
of  ammonia  or  of  soda  in  nitric  acid.  Other  salts  might  be 
made  use  o^  for  example  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash),  which 
might  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid. 

o. 

OXAUC  ACID. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  combosttble  adds  a»  fiur  as  chemical  ainalysis  is  con- 
cerned.* It  is  usually  prepared  upon  the  small  scale  by  di- 
gesting  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  speciic  gravity  1*4,  upon 
one  part  of  sugar,  in  a  glass  retort ;  but  on  the  large  scale,  in 
a  series  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipkins,  two-thirds  filled, 
and  -set  in  a  water  bath.  The  addition  of  a  Uttle  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  found  to  increase  the  product.  16  pounds  of 
sugar  yidd  fully  17  pounds  of  the  crystaline  acid.  This  acid 
exisfe  in  the  juice  of  wood  sorrel,  the  oxalis  acetaseUa,  in  the 
state  of  a  bioxalate;  from  which  the  salt  is  extracted  as  an 
object  of.  commerce  in  Switzerland,  and  sold  under  the  nanie 
of  sak  of  sorrel,  or  sometimes,  most  incOTrectly,  under  that  of 
salt  of  lemons. 

Some  prefer  to  make  oxalic  acid  by  acting  upon  4  parts  of 
sugar,  with  24  parts  itf  nitric  au;id  of  specific  gmvity  1*220^ 
heating  the  solution  in  a  retort  till  the  acid  begins  to  decom> 


*  Ozfdic  add  is  employed  chiefly  for  certain  atylei  of  diBchaige  in  calico-pnnt- 
Ing,  ind  far  whitening  the  feather  of  boot-tope.  It  is  also  used  in  aooorin^  opera- 
Imbs^Sm  chapter  IV.  P«it  Y.) 
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pose,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  as  long  as  nitrous 
gas  is  disengaged.  The  sugar  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon^ 
which,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  becomes 
carbonic  acid,  and  escapes  along  with  the  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen. The  remaining  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  sugar 
being  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid,  generate  a 
mixture  of  two  acids,  the  oxalic  and  the  malic.  Whenever 
gas  ceases  to  issue,  the  retort  must  be  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  set  aside  to  cool ;  the  oxalic  acid  crystal- 
izes,  but  the  malic  remains  dissolved.  After  draining  these 
crystals  upon  a  filter  funnel,  if  the  brownish  liquid  be  further 
evaporated,  it  will  furnish  another  crop  of  them.  The  resid- 
uary mother  water  is  generally  regarded  as  malic  acid,  but 
it  abo  contains  both  oxalic  and  nitric  acids;  and  if  heated 
with  6  parts  of  the  latter  acid,  it  will  yield  a  good  deal  more 
oxalic  acid  at  the  expense  of.  the  malic.  The  brown  crystals 
now  formed  being,  however,  penetrated  with  nitric,  as  well 
as  maUc  acid,  mu^t  be  allowed  to  dry  and  effloresce  in  warm 
dry  air,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  will  be  got  rid  of  without  in- 
jury to  the  oxalic.  A  second  crystalization  and  efflorescence 
will  enftirely  dissipate  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid,  so  as 
to  afford  pure  oxalic  acid  at  the  third  crystalization.  Sugar 
affords,  with  nitric  acid,  a  purer  oxalic  acid,  but  in  smaller 
quantity,  than  saw-dust,  glue,  silk,  hairs,  and  several  other 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  aggregated  prisms  when  it  crystalizes 
rapidly,  but  in  tables  of  greater  or  less  thickness  when  slowly 
formed.  They  lose  their  water  of  crystalization  in  the  open 
air,  fall  into  powder,  and  weigh  0*28  less  than  before ;  but 
still  retain  Q*14  parts  of  water,  which  the  acid  does  not  part 
with  except  in  favor  of  another  oxide,  as  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  lead.  The  effloresced  acid  contaihs  20 
per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  Berzelius.  By  an  analysis 
made  by  Dr.  Ure,  the  crystals  consist  of  three  prime  equiva- 
lents, of  water  ==  27,  combined  with  one  of  dry  oxalic  acid  « 
36 ;  or  in  100  parts,  of  42-86  of  water  with  6714  of  acid. 
The  acid  itself  consists  of  2  atoms  of  carbon  »  12,  -f  3  of 
oxygen  »  24 ;  of  which  the  sum  is,  as  above  stated,  36u 
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This  acid  has  a  sharp  sour  taste,  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ; 
half  a  pint  of  water,  containing  only  1  gr.  of  acid,  very  sen- 
rably  reddens  litmus  paper.  Nine  partis  of  water  dissolve  one 
part  of  the  crystals  at  60°  F.,  and  form  a  sdution,  of  spec 
gray.  1-045,  which  when  swallowed  acts  as  a  deadly  poisoni 
Alcohol  also  dissolves  this  acid.  It  differs  from  all  the  other 
acid  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  containing  no 
hydrogen,  which  fact  has  been  demonstrated  (by  Berzelius) 
by  its  giving  out  no  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  with  cidomel  or  corrosive  suUimate.* 

The  apparent  figure  of  the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  is  a  flat 
four-sided  prism;  but  Mr.  Brooke  informs  us  that  the  pri- 
mary form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  The  rhombic  base, 
to  the  unexperienced  eye,  passes  for  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
flat  prism ;  and  as  the  crystal  is  usually  attached  by  one  of 
its  sides,  two  of  the  lateral  faces  appear  to  the  eye  as  the 
dihedral  summit.  Two  of  the  opposite  lateral  edges  are 
usually  deeply  truncated,  which  makes  the  prism  six-sided 
instead  of  four-8ided.t  These  crystals  being  always  in  the 
same  state,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  with  precision  the 
weight  of  them  capable  of  neutralizing  an  atom  of  each  of 
the  bases.  The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  to  determine  this  point : — 

Nine  grains  of  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  were  dissolved  in 
distilled  water,  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  evapcnrated  to 
dryness  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  excess 
of  ammonia.  Tlie  oxalate  of  ammonia,  thus  formed,  was 
redissolved  in  water. 

6-25  grains  of  pure  calcareous  spar  were  dissolved  in*  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid ;  the  solution  was  slowly  evaporated  to 
dryness,  twice  successively,  in  order  to  drive  off  any  excess 
of  acid  which  might  have  been  present ;  and  the  muriate  of 
lime,  thus  rendered  neutral,  was  redissolved  in  water. 

These  two  solutions  being  mixed  together,  a  double  decom- 
position took  place,  and  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  gradu* 


•  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  d«  Phys.  xviii.  155. 

t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  (second  aeries)  VI.  119. 
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ally  precipitated  to  the  bottom^  leaving  a  clear  and  transpa* 
rent  liquor,  containing  in  solution  the  muriate  of  ammonia 
&rmed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two  salts.  This 
liquid,  being  tested  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  by  muriate 
of  lime,  was  not  affected  by  either  of  these  reagents,  showing 
that  it  contained  no  sensU^le  quantity  either  of  lime  or  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  amnionia  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  detecting 
lime  and  its  salts  in  any  solution.  The  acid  itself,  or  the 
bi-oxalate  of  potash,  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  or  iron- 
mould  stains  from  linen. — (See  chapter  IV.,  Part  V.) 

Dr.  Turner  having  lately  examined  the  volatility  of  oxalic 
acid,  finds  the  substance  to  rise  at  temperature  so  low  as  212^ 
without  undergoing  any  chemical  change,  except  that  the 
common  crystals  lose  two-thirds  or  two  equivalents  of  their 
water  of  crystalization.  If  ordinary  oxalic  acid  be  placed  in 
a  water  bath,  and  heated,  it  effloresces,  losing  nearly  the  pro- 
portion of  water  mentioned ;  if  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  it 
recovers  the  water ;  but  if  cont^ued  hot,  it  sublimes,  and 
minute  acicular  crystals  form  on  the  surface.  If  purified 
oxalic  acid  in  crystab  be  exposed  to  360^  or  400^,  in  a  deep 
evaporating  basin,  and  when  sublimation  begins,  the  vessd 
be  covered  by  a  layer  of  smooth  filtering  paper,  a  fold  of  bk>tr 
ting  paper,  and  a  larger  evaporating  basin  contaming  cold 
water,  the  oxaUc  acid  condenses  in  crystals  on  the  filtmng 
paper,  or  falls  on  the  side  of  the  dish,  and  after  an  hour  may 
be  removed,  and  quickly  secured  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Thus 
sublimed,  the  acid  is  in  minute  shining  acicular  crystals, 
which,  on  exposure  to  air,  become  dull,  and  regain  the  two 
equivalents  of  water. 

At  higher  temperatures  the  sublimation  proceeds  more 
rapidly.  At  SOO""  or  330'',  none  is  decomposed.  At  360^  or 
400^,  the  sublimation  is  very  free ;  at  414^  it  fuses,  and  boils 
freely ;  above  330^,  decomposition  to  a  greater  or  smaller  ex- 
tent occurs,  and  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  water.  By 
combining  the  sublimed  acid  with  bases,  &c.  &c.  its  un- 
changed nature  was  ascertained. 

Dr.  Turner  found  that  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
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at  tbe  temperature  of  60°,  contained  1  part  cr3r8talized  acid, 
and  1.55  parts  water.  At  67^,  9.6  parts  of  water  dissolyed  1 
part  of  crystalized  acid.  At  212^,  the  quantity  of  acid  dis- 
BolTed  is  almost  unlimited ;  at  220^  the  crystals  fuse  in  the 
water  of  crystalizaticm. 


PYKOUGNEOUS  ACID  (or  Wood  Vinegar).— The  pro- 
cess  for  making  this  acid  is  founded  upon  the  general  prop- 
erty of  heat,  to  separate  the  elements  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  to  unite  them  anew  in  another  order,  with  the  production 
of  compounds  which  did  not  exist  in  the  bodies  subjected  to 
its  action.  The  respective  proportion  of  these  products  varies, 
not  only  in  the  different  substances,  but  also  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, according  as  the  degree  of  heat  has  been  greater  or 
less,  ex  conducted  with  inOre  or  less  skill.  When  we  distill  a 
vegetable  body  in  a  close  vessel,  we  obtain  at  first  the  in- 
cluded water,  or  that  of  vegetation ;  there  is  next  formed 
another  pcHtion  of  water,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydnigen  of  the  body ;  a  proporti<Hial  quantity  of  charcoal  is 
set  fieoy  and,  with  the  successive  increase  of  the  heat,  a  small 
portion  of  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
to  form  acetic  acid.  This  was  considered,  for  some  time,  as 
a  peculiar  acid,  and  was  accoTdingly  called  pyroligneoua 
acid  As  the  proportion  of  carbon  becomes  preponderant,  it 
combines  with  the  other  jvinciples,  and  then  some  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  volatilized,  of  little  color,  but  which  becomes 
thicker,  and  of  a  darker  tint,  always  getting  more  loaded  with 
carbon. 

In  an  .estabUshment  near  Manchester,  where  this  acid  is 
manufieu^ured  on  a  large  scale,  the  retorts  are  of  cast-inm^ 
6  feet  long,  .and  3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  Two  of  these 
cylinders  are  heated  by  one  fire,  the  flame  of  wbddi  pfatys 
round  their  sides  and  upper  sur&ce;  but  the  bottom  is 
shielded  by  fire-tiles  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  2 
cwtsL  of  coals  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  distillation  of 
one  charge  of  wood;  36' imperial  gallons  of  crude  vinegar, 

23 
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of  Ifpecific  gravUy  1*025,  teing  obtained  from  each  vatdvt 
The  procesfi  ocpupiea  24  h<H^  The  letort^iuv^th  is  then 
lemoved,  wd  the  igmled  charcoal  is  raked  out  for  eztinctioii 
into  an  Iron  chest,  haviag  a  g^ooire  round  its  ec^es,  inio 
which,  a  lid  is  fitted. 

When  this  pyroligneous  acid  is  saturated  with  quicklime, 
and  distilled,  it  yields  one  p^  cent,  of  pyroxilic  spirit  (some- 
times called  naptha) ;  which  is  rectified  by  two  or  three  sue- 
eessive  distiUationa  with  quicklime. 

The  tarry  deposite  of  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  being 
sulijected  to  distillation  by  itself  affoids  a  crude  pyro-acetic 
ether,  which  may  also  be  purified  by  re-distiUation  with 
^licUime,  and  subsequent  agitation  with  water. 

The  pyrohgnite  of  lime  is  made  Iqr  boiUng  the  pyrolig- 
neous acid  in  a  large  copper,  which  has  a  shaping  qpout  at 
lip  lip,  by  which  the  tarry  scum  freely  flows  over,  as  it  froths 
up  with  the.  heat.  The  fluid  compound  thus  purified  is 
i^honed  ofi*  into  another  copper,  and  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  aluiii  equivalent  to  Its  strength,  in  order  to  form  the 
ised  liquor,  or  acetate  of  alumnia,  ^  the  calico  pritUer.  The 
lactate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  a^um|na  and  potash,  mutu* 
idly  decompose  each  olher;  with  the  formatiotv  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  &Ils  immediately  to  the  bottom. 

M.  Kestner,  of  Thann,  in  Alsace,  obtains,  in  his  manu- 
iactory  of  pyroligneous  acid,  5  hectolitres  (112  gallons  im- 
perial, nearly)  from  a  cord  containing  93  cuIhc  feet  of  wood. 
The  acid  is  very  brown,  much  loaded  with  tar,  and  marks 
6^  Baum6;  290  kilqgrammes  of  charcoal  are  left  in  the 
cylinders ;  600  litres  of  that  brown  acid  produce,  after  sev- 
eral distillations,  376  of  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  commeroe, 
•containing  7  per  cent  of.  acid,  with  a  residuum  ot  40  kilo- 
grammes of  pitch.  For  th^  purpose  of  making  a  crude 
aceiate  of  lead  (pyrolignite)  he  dries  pyrolignite  of  lime 
upcm  iron  {dates,  mixes  it  with  the  equivalent  decomposing 
quiMAtity  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  cooled;  and  transfers  the  mixture  as 
qilickly  as  possible  into  a  cast-iron  cylindric  stffl,  built  hori- 
aontatty  in  a  furnace ;  the  under  hidf  of  the  mouth  of  the 
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qylioder  being  always  €<irt  mth  a  semioltcia  ef  Iran.  Tb» 
Metio  aoid  19  received  mto  lai^e  eeJbt-flasad  stone  haltieiK. 
Fffw  100  pajte  of  aoeUte  ef  ti»ie,  be  oblaiaa  133  of  aoctie 
m^  «4  38°  Baum^i  It  qo^tiws  idwaya  a  Ultlo  stdjphufous 
add  from  tbe  feaotioa  of  Ib^  <faf  aad  tbe  su^phuiic  acld« 

& 

SULPHUKIC  ACID  (Ykricdif  Acwl,  or  oa  of  YUiici).^ 
Tbis  acid  has  bee&  kBomm  erer  sin^  tbe  sctiFentb  eentury>* 
and  of  all  the  acids  is  most  extensively  used  in  th^  a^ 
mi  ih  ui  fact,  the  primary  agent  for  obtaining  abao^  all 
(he  others,  by  disengaging  them  from  their  saline  oombi 
nations.  In  this  way,  nitcici  muriatic,  tartaric,  i^ioedc,  «od 
many  other  acids,  are^  procured.  It  is  empbyed  la  tbe 
direct  formation  of  alum,  of  the  sulphates  <tf  copper,  mnc, 
potasi^  soda;  in  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  of  sugar  by  the 
saccharificaticfn  of  stajrch,  and  m  tbe  preparatiw  of  phoe*' 
phoru%  &c.  It  serves  also  frar  opening  the  pores  ef  Gtkins 
in  tanning^  for  clearing  tha  sudbcea  of  medals,  jEor  date^ 
mining  the  nature  of  several  salts  by  the  a^id  cbaiiactom 
that  are  disengaged,  d&c. 

There  are  s^eral  ways  of  procuring  this  ao^  but  vf4 
shall  only  give  the  most  ^qiroved  methods^  as  piaetised  in 
the  best  chemical  woidks.  This  aaid  was  feopaedy  psocuied 
by  the  distillatioi^  of  dried  sulphate  of  iroki,  caUed  ^asti 
vitricil,  whence  the  conesiva  liquid  which  came  ovetf  having 
an  oily  censistence,  was  denominated  oil  of  vitriol.  Thw 
method  baa  been  superseded  in  Great  Britain»  France,  and 
most  other  countries,  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  along 
with,  nitre^  in  large  leaden  chambers. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid  from  su^ur  and  niti^ 
may  be  degantly  iUustrated  by  means  of  a  glass  globe  with 
a  stoppered  bole  at  its  side,  and  four  bent  glas9  tubes  inserted 
into  a  leaden  cs^  in  its  upper  orifice.  The  first  tube  is  tQ 
be  connected  with  a  heated  matrass,  disengaging  sulphurous 
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acid  from  cq>per  filings  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  second  with 
a  retort,' disengaging  more  slowly  deutoxide  of  azote  (nitric 
oxide)  from  cqpper  filings  and  nitric  acid;  the  third  with  a 
vessel  for  furnishing  steam  in  a  moderate  current  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  when  no  water  has  been  previously^ 
admitted  into  the  balloon ;  the  fourth  tube  may  be  upright, 
and  terminate  in  a  small  funnel.  Through  the  opetiing  in 
the  side  of  the  globe,  atmospherical  air  is  to  be  admitted  from 
time  to  time,  by  removing  the  stopper;  after  which,  the  re- 
nduary  lighter  azote  may  be  allowed  to  escape  by  the  funnel 
orifice. 

M.  M.  Clement  and  Desormes  have  shown  that  nitrous 
acid  gas  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  mixed,  react  on  each  other 
through  the  intervention  of  moisture;  that  there  resulted 
thence  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid,  deutoxide  of  azote 
(nitrous  gas),  and  water ;  that  this  crjrstaline  compound  was 
instantly  destroyed  by  more  water,  with  the  separation  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  disengagement 
of  nitrous  gas ;  that  this  gas  re-constituted  nitrous  acid  at 
the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  of  the  leaden  cham- 
ber, and  thus  brought  matters  to  their  primary  condition. 
From  this  point,  starting  again,  the  particles  of  sulphur  in 
the  sulphurous  acid,'  through  the  agency  of  water,  became 
fidly  oxygenated  by  the  nitrous  acid,  and  fell  down  m  heavy 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitrous  gas  derived  from 
the  nitrous  acid,  had  again  recourse  to  the  air  for  its  lost 
dose  of  oxygen.  This  beautiful  interchange  of  the  oxyge- 
nous principle  was  found  to  go  on,  in  their  experiments,  till 
'  either  the  sulphurous  acid,  or  oxygen  in  the  air,  was  ex- 
hausted. 

They  verified  this  proposition,  with  regard  to  what  occurs 
in  sulf^uric  acid  chambers,  by  mixing  in  a  crystal  globe  the 
three  substances,  deutoxide  of  azote,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
atmospheric  air.  The  immediate  production  of  red  vapors 
indicated  the  transformation  of  the  deutoxide  into  nitrous 
acid  gas;  and  now  the  introduction  of  a  very  little  water 
caused  the  proper  reticiion,  for  opaque  vapors  rose,  which  de- 
posited white  star-form  ciystalB  on  the  surface  of  the  glass. 
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The  gases  were  once  more  transparmii  and  colorless;  but 
another  addition  of  water  melted  these  crystals  with  efTer- 
▼escence,  when  ruddy  vapors  appeared.  In  this  manner  the. 
I^enomena  were  made  to  alternate,  till  the  oxygen  of  the 
included  air  was  expended,  or  all  the  sulphurous  acid  was 
converted  into  sulphuric.  The*  residuary  gases  were  found 
to  be  nitrous  acid  gas. and  azote,  without  sulphurous  acid 
gas;  while  unctuous  su^huric  acid  bedewed  the  dinner  sur- 
bee  of  the  globe.  Hence  they  justly  c<mcluded  their  new 
theory  of  the  manufacture  of  dl  of  vitricd  to  be  demonstrated. 
In  consequence  of  their  discovery,  the  manufiGu^ture  of  this 
acid  has  received  such  improvements,  that  a  nearly  double 
product  of  it  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  same  weight 
of  materials.  Indeed,  the  economy  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
much  greater;  for  one  half  of  the  more  costly  ingredient, 
the  nit(e,  formerly  employed  with  a  girea  weight  of  sulphur, 
sul&ces  at  present. 

M.  Clem^it  demonstrated  the  proposition  relative  to  the 
influence  of  temperature  by  a  decisive  expmment. ,  He  took 
a  glass  globe,  furnished  with  three  tubulures,  and  put  a  bit  of 
ice  into  it  Through  the  firat  opening  he  then  introduced 
sulphurous  acid  gas ;  through  the  second,  oxygei ;  end 
through  the  third,  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote).  While 
the  globe  was  kept  cool,  by  being  plunged  in  iced  water,  no 
sulphuric  acid  was  formed,  though  all  the  ingredients  essen- 
tial to  its  production  were  present  But  on  exposing  the 
globe  to  a  temperature  of  100^  Fahr;,  the  four  bodies  began 
immediately  to  react  on  each  other,  and  oil  of  vitriol  was 
condensed  in  visible  strim. 

The  introduction  of  steam  ia  a  modem  invention,  which 
has  vastly  &cilitated  and  increased  the  production  of  dl  of 
vitriol.  It  serves,  by  powerful  agitation,  not  only  to  mix  the 
difierent  gaseous  molecules  intimately  together,  but  to  impel 
them  against  each  other,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  o{  their  mutual  chemical  attraction.  This  is  its  me- 
chanical effect  Its  chemical  agency  is  still  more  important 
By  supplying  moisture  at  every  point  of  the  inunense  in- 
cluded spnce,  it  determines  the  formation  of  hydrous  sul- 
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phuric  aeid^  from  the  coanpouiid  of  &itric,  nitrous,  flUlphutoM. 
and  dry  siilphttric  acids.  No  sooner  is  this  reaetiob  accotti^ 
^hed,  than  the  nitrons  g&m  resumefi  its  oxygen,  from  tht 
«oatinuott8  atmoapherical  current,  and  becomes  again  fit  to 
opisrate  a  like  roond  of  trahsmntations  with  ^Iphurous  acid, 
eteam,  and  oxygen.  The  nitrogen  (attote),  which  ought  to 
be  the  only  residuum  in  a  perfectiy  regulated  vitriol  chamb^, 
escapes,^  l^  its  telatnn^  lightness^  at  the  openmg  in  the  roo^ 
or,  more  property  speaking,  is  dis[te^  by  the  influs:  of  the 
heaner  gases  at  the  ^iCrance^pipe. 

Oi^  the  intermittent  plan,  after  the  oonsumption  of  eaeh 
oharge,  and  condensation  of  the  product,  the  chunber  was 
i^Mied,  and  freely  Tentilated,  so  as  lo  expel  the  residuary 
ajilote,  tuid  replenish  it  with  fterii  almospketic  air.  bi  thk 
system  there  were  four  distinct  stages  or  periods: — L  Com- 
Inistidn  for  two  hours ;  2.  Admissioii  of  steam,  and  settling, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half;  3.  Conversion,  for  three  hours,  during 
which  iniervbl  the  drops  of  strong  acid  were  heard  falling 
Uke  heavy  hailstonea  on  the  bottom ;  4  Purgkig  of  the 
chamberi  for  three  quarters  of  an  boun 

By  the  eontanuous  method,  sulphuric  a^  may  be  currently 
obtained  in  the  chambers,  of  the  specific  gtatity  1*350,  or 
1450  at  most ;  for,  when  etrMger)  it  absorbs  and  retains  pe^ 
manently  much  nitrous  acid  gas ;  but  by  the  intermittent,  se 
dense  as  1*560,  <xr  even  1*620;  whence  in  a  district  where  fuel 
is  high  priced,  as  near  Paris,  this  mediod  recommended  itself 
by  econoteiy  in  the  conoentration  ef  the  acid»  In  Oreat 
Britain,  and  ^en  in  most  paru  of  France^  however, 
where  time,  workmen's  wages,  and  interest  of  capital, 
are  the  paramount  considemtions,  manu&eturers  do  not  find 
it  for  their  interest  iir  general  to  raise  the  density  of  the  acid 
in  the  diambOrs  above  1*400,  or  at  most  1*^ ;  as  the  further 
increase  goes  on  at  a  retarded  mte,  and  its  coneentrali<m  from 
1400  to  1*600^  in  leaden  pans,  costs  very  litUe. 

At  aboiit  the  specific  gravity  of  1*35,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
liquid  of  the  diaaibers  is  run  ofi*,  by  the  syphon  above  de^ 
soribedj  into  a  kaden  gutter  or  spout,  which  discharges  it  into 
a  series  of  rectangular  vesseb  tnada  tf  liui^e  sheets  of  lead, 
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of  IS  or  14  VtiB.  to  tlie  isquara  icot,  mnpLj  folded  up  at  tfa^ 
htigles  into  pans  8  or  lO  inches  deep,  mtkig  upon  a  gthU 
made  of  a  pretty  cloee  row  of  wrought-iron  bars  of  eonrid- 
eraUe  strength,  under  which  the  flame  of  a  furnace  {days. 
Where  coab  are  very  cheap,  as  in  England,  each  pan  may 
hate  a  Separate  Are ;  but  where  they  are  somewhat  dear, 
the  flame,  after  passing  under  the  lowest  pan  of  the  rang«, 
which  dontains  the  stioikgest  add  (at  about  1*600),  proceeds 
upwards  with  a  blight  slope  to  heat  the  pans  of  weaker  aeid^ 
whidi,  as  it  ccAcentrates^  is  gradually  run  dowh  by  syphoni 
to  replenish  the  lower  pans,  in  pn^ition  as  their  aqueous 
matter  is  dissqMtted.  'Hie  3  or  4  pans  constituting  the  rang« 
are  thus  [daced  in  a  straigfal  taie,  but  each  at  a  diflerent 
hfd,  terrace  like. 

Wheh  the  acid  has  thereby  acquired  the  density  of  1*660, 
cr  1*700  at  most,  it  muM  be  refnoved  fioni  the  leaden  evap- 
orafibTB,  because,  wheti  of  greater  strength,  h  would  begin  io 
corrode  them ;  and  it  is  tmnsfened  into  leaden  coolers,  or 
run  through  a  leng  refrigeratory  wbttn*pipe  surrounded  by 
cold  water.  In  diis  istate  it  was  introduced  into  glass  or 
platinum  retorts^  to  undergo  a  fliial  coneentratim,  up  to  the 
qiedfic  grarity  <tf  1*641},  or  even  occasionally  i-846,  in  con- 
Mquence  Of  elight  saliiie  inipurities.  When  glass  retorts  are 
used,  they  are  set  In  a  lobg  sand-bath  over  a  gallery  furnace, 
restmg  aa  fire-tiles,  under  which  a  powerful  fla^ne  plays ',  and 
as  the  flue  gradually  ascends  from  the  fire-fdace,  near  to 
which  it  is  most  distant  from  the  tiles,  to  the  remoter  end, 
the  heat  acts  with  tolerable  equality  on  the  first  and  last 
retort  in  the  range.  When  platinum  stills  are  employed, 
they  are  fitted  into  the  ineide  of  casidroh  pot4,  which  pro- 
tect the  thih  bottom  and  eides  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
fire  being  applied  directly  to  the  iron,  causes  a  safe,  rapid,  and 
eomomical  concentration  o(  die  acid.  The  iron  pots^  with 
their  platinum  interior^  filled  with  cencentrated  boiling-hot  oil 
df  vitriol,  are  lifted  out  of  the  fire-seat  by  tackle,  and  let  down 
into  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  to  efiect  the  speedy  refrigeration 
of  the  acid,  and  fiidUtate  its  transvasion  into  catbc^s  packed 
ih  osieir  baskets  lihed  with  stiaW:    Somethnes,  however,  the 
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acid  is  cooled  by  runaing  it  slowly  off  through  a  long  plati* 
num  syphon,  surrounded  by  another  pipe  filled  with  cold 
water. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  good  quality  of  su^huric  acid, 
is  Us  dissolving  indigo  without  altering  its  fine  blue  color. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  well  prepared,  is  a  colorless  and  inodor- 
ous liquid,  of  an  oily  aspect,  possessing  a  specific  gravity,  in 
its  most  concentrated  state,  of  1*842,  when  redistilled,  but  as 
found  in  commerce,  of  1*846,  It  is  eminently  acid  and  cor- 
rosive, so  that  a  single  drop  will  communicate  the  power  of 
reddening  litmus  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  will  produce  an 
ulcer  of  the  skin  when  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  If  swal- 
lowed in  its  strongest  state,  in  even  a  small  quantity,  it  acts 
so  furiously  on  the  throat  and  stomach  as  to  cause  intolerable 
agony  and  speedy  death.  Watery  diluents,  mixed  with  chalk 
or  magnesia,  are  the  readiest  antidotes*  At  a  temperature  of 
about  600^  F.,  or  a  few  degrees  below  the  melting  point  of 
lead,  it  boils  and  distils  over  like  water.  This  is  the  best 
method,  of  procuring. sulphuric  acid  free  from  the  saline  and 
metallic  matters  with  which  it  is  sometimes  contaminated.* 
-  'The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  strong,  that 
when  exposed  in  an  open  saucer,  it  imbibes  one-third  of  its 
weight  from  the  atmosphere  in -24  hours,  and  fully  six  times 
its  weight  in  a  few  m(mths.t    Hence  it  should  be  kept  ex- 
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t  Dr.  Daltoii  aeceitttiied  tint  the  dilate  add  oonld  be  ooooentnted  to  the  epe- 
dfic  grairitj  ^'814,  at  a  tempenture  VBiying  fiom  66^  to  57° ;  whence  he  ocm- 
cludcB  that  acid  of  such  strength  is  capable  of  drying  a  Tacaum  when  the  tempe- 
ntme  does  not  exceed  57^.  By  making  similar  experiments  in  air,  he  oompaied 
together  the  weights  lost  by  ten  grains  of  dOnte  mlphax]e>aeid  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity 1*135,  at  three  different  periods  of  the  day  for  six  days,  taking  note  of  the  dew- 
point  and  the  temperature ;  and  infers  that  when  the  affinity  of  bpaoe  for  vapor,  or 
the  evaporating  force,  is  equal  to  0*15  of  an  inch  of  meccuiy,  it  is  just  able  to  bal- 
ance the  affinity  for  water  of  sulphuric  add  of  the  specific  gravity  1*949. 

The  same  skilflil  chemist  institated  a  imies  of  experiments  to  ascertain  wiMfth- 
er  the  evaporation  of  water  fipom  dilate  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  being  carried 
do  to  the  same  extent  in  air  as  in  vacuo,  and  found  that  the  evaporating  force  of 
air  exerted  upon  such  acid  is  less  than  that  of  a  vacuum  at  the  same  temperature. 
He  observee  thai  his  experiments  offer  condusive  evidence  thai  the  evaporation  of 
water  is  not  owing  to  the  existence  of «  chemical  affinity  between  the  viqpct  iif  the 
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doded  from  the  air.  If  four  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  strong- 
est  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  part  of  water,  both 
being  at  60^  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  rise  to 
300° ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  parts  of  ice  be  mixed 
with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately  liquefy  and 
sink  the  thermometer  to  4*^  l>elow  zero.  From  the  great  at- 
traction existing  between  this  acid  and  water,  a  saucer  of  it 
is  employed  to  effect  the  rapid  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor 
as  it  exhales  from  a  cup  of  water  placed  over  it ;  both  stand- 
ing under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  By  the 
cold  produced  by  this  unchecked  evaporation  in  vacuo,  the 
water  is  speedily  frozen.  \ 

To  determine  the  purity  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  it  be  slowly 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  if  any  volatile  acid 
matter  be  present,  it  will  evaporate,,  with  its  cbaxacteristic 
smell.  The  presence  of  saline  impurity,. which  is  the  com* 
mon  one,  is  discovered  by  evaporating  a  given  weight  of  it  in 
a  small  capsule  of  platinum  placed  on  red-hot  cinders.  If 
more  than  two  grains  remain  out  of  600,  the  acid  may  be 
reckoned  to  be  impure. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  has  recently  made  a  valuable  im^ovement 
in  the  process  of  manu&cturing  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  which 
his  agent  in  England,  M.  Sautter,  has  secured  a  patent. 
The  improvement  consists  in  causing  the  waste  gas  of  the 
vitriol  chamber  to  ascend  through  the  chemical  cascade  of 
MM.  Clement  and  Desormes,  and  to  encounter  there  a  stream 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*760.  The  nitrous  add 
gas,  which  is  in  a  well-regulated  chamber  always  slighdy 
redundant,  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid ;  which, 
dius  impregnated,  is  made  to  trickle  down  through  another 


Jigoid  and  atmospheric  air;  but  Uunka  that  they  fiivor  the  noCion  that  the  obttnie- 
tjoa  to  this  proceae  in  the  open  atmoaphere  it  rather  owing  to  the  preaeim  than 
to  the  «w  merUdR  of  the  particlee  of  air.  He  ie  aJao  of  opinion  that  improvementa 
iriD  henaifter  aiiM  fiom  this  inqoiiy  with  regard  to  the  economical  manageoMnt 
of  the  piooeea  of  mann&ctiiring  aidphnric  add,  which  proocaa  would  be  greatly 
espedited  by  the  regulated  admiBabn  of  steam  into  the  condensing  chambers  kepi 
at  a  confltant  high  temperature.  This,  we  have  seen,  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
vsrified  by  MM.  Ckmeot  and  Desormes. 

24 
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cascade,  up  through  which  parses  a  current  of  sulpbunMiB 
acid,  from  the  combitistion  of  sulphur  in  a  Utile  adjoiiii]t||r 
bhamb^r.  The  condensed  nitt^us  acid  gas  is  thereby  imme- 
diately transformed  into  nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  azote) 
which  is  transmitted  from  this  second  cascade  into  the  large 
vitriol  chamber,  and  there  exercises  its  in^ll-known  itMtctiiMft 
up(Hi  its  aeriform  contents.  The  economy  thus  ^bcted  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  is  such  that  f<Nr  100  patts  of 
sulphur  3  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  suffice,  instead  of  9  or  10  as 
usuaUy  consumed. 

Upoti  the  formation  of  sulphated  nitroud,  gas  (N  O*,  8  S 
C,  2  H  O),  and  its  combination  with  oil  of  yitrioi,  the  manu- 
facture of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  founded.  Bither  sul- 
phur is  burned  in  mixture  with  about  okKHOLindi  of  saltpetre; 
whetice  along  With  sulphurous  acid  gfts^  nitrous  oxide  gas  is 
disehgaged,  while  sulphate  of  potash  remains ;  thus  K  O,  N 
0»  +  S  :^iS  ()•  +  N  0«j  K  O.  2.  Or,  nitric  add  in  the  fluid 
ot  vaporous  form  may  be  present  in  the  lead^^hamber,  into 
which  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  passes,  in  ei»sequence  of 
placing  in  the  flames  of  the  sulphur  a  pan,  charged  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  add  and  nitre  or  nitrate  of  seda.  This 
nitric  acid  being  decomposed  by  a  p<Nrtion  of  the  suipfaurouB 
acid,  there  will  restdl  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  gas.  By  the 
mutual  reaction  of  tbe  sulphurous  and-  nitric  acids,  sulphurid 
add  and  nitrons  gas  wiH  b*  ^oduced:  N  0»  +  3  S  O  «=N  O* 
-^  3  S  O*.  3*.  Or^  hf  heatitig  sugar  or  starch  with  nitric  add, 
the  mixture  of  nitrous  gks  and  nitrous  acid  vapor  which  re- 
sults, may  be  thrdWn  mto  the  chambei'  among  the  sulphurous 
acid.  In  any  one  oi  these  three  cases,  sulf^urous  acid  g^ 
nitrous  acid  vapors  (proceeding  from  the  mixture  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  atmospherical  oxygen)  and  stbam  are  mingled 
together ;  whence  arises  the  crystaline  compound  of  sulpha- 
ted nitrous  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  compoimd  sub- 
sides IB  white  clouds  to  the  Iwtlom  of  the  chamber,  and  dis^ 
solves  in  the  dilute  oil  bf  vitriol  placed  there,  into  eulfdraiis 
acid,  with  disengagement  of  nitroiis  gas.  This  gas  now 
forms,  with  the  remaining  atmospherical  oxygen,  nitrous  acid 
vapors  once  more,  which  condense  a  fresh  portiim  erf  sulphur- 


ms  add  gtt  into  iJM  eryvtaliBe  coflttpowid ;  a&d  thus  fai  per- 
petttal  flkemation. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  does  not  act  upon  mtrovs  gfti,  HiH  evm 
iipim  the  nitrous  acid  vapor  produced  by  the  admission  of 
Oxygen,  if  water  be  absent;  but  the  moment  that  a  tittle 
Atetita  is  admitted,  the  crystaline  compound  is  condensed* 
The  iireseBoe  of  mu<ih  sulphurie  acid  fEitoiti  the  formation  of 
the  sttl^hated  nitrous  gas.  These  crystals  are  decomposed  by 
tepid  water  with  disengagement  of  niltoUs  gas^  wlidch  seiatea 
the  oxygen  present  and  becbmes  nitrous  acid. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  crystaline 
Compound  deposited  ooeanonally  in  the  leaden  chambers  oon* 
sistBof — 

Sulpbttr^UB  ^cid,  0*6387,  i^  t  atoms. 

Sulphuric  aeid     0*5290      t 

Nitric  acid    .      0*3450       1  atom. 

Water     .    i       0*0733       1 

Sulphate  of  lead  0'014a 
He  admite  that  the  proportion  df  wateif  is  t  little  uncettain; 
and  that  the  presence  ^  sulphurous  a<»d  Was  not  proved  by  di^* 
tfect  analysis.  ^Wlien  he&ted  with  #ate%  the  drystalitie  mat^ 
ter  disengagee  niiroilB  gas  in  abtmdanee ;  lets  ftdl  some  sul^ 
phate  of  lead ;  and  &e  liquid  is  foiind  to  be  eulphuric  aeid. 
When  heated  without  water,  it  is  deciHnt>osed  with  emissiod 
ef  nitrous  gas  and  fuming  nitrie  acid ;  leaving  a  liquid  which, 
mixed  with  water,  produces  a  brisk  effervescence,  c<mslsting 
chiefly  of  nitrous  gas. 

in  looking  at  the  preeehl  slate  of  chemislry,  it  toust  be  al- 
krared  that  It  exhibits  a  most  pnMoaiinng  aspect ;  the  study  of 
its  abstraet  principles  is  cakulated  Co  kee^  the  cuHonty  cent- 
itantly  on  ibe  alert,  and  awaken  an  intense  and  peculiar  id^^ 
Mest ;  and  it  is  quite  impoisible  to  glance  At  its  reoent  pio^ 
gress^  and  at  the  eicUAordinaiy  discoT«rbs  which  are  daily 
rewarding  the  labours  of  its  skilful  cultivators,  without  an- 
ticipating most  important  codiequences.  Should  its  progress 
dming  the  ensuing  century  only  equal  that  of  the  past,  it 
OMut  laid  to  teeults  de^y  affecting  the  intereAs  and  w^I&re 
af  asankiiid* 
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The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Ure,  ehows  the  quantity  of 
concentrated  and  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  100  parte  oi  dilute,  at 
different  densities: — 


liquid. 

ape«.gmTily. 

Diy. 

Uqidd. 

Specfimvitjr. 

Dut 

Liqnid. 

QpMXfimvitj. 

Dnr. 

KK) 

1-8460 

81-54 

66 

1-5503 

53-83 

33 

1^334 

36H)9 

99 

1-8438 

80-72 

65 

15390 

5300. 

31 

1-2360 

35« 

96 

1-8415 

79-90 

64 

1-5380 

5318 

30 

1^184 

34-46 

97 

1-8391 

79K)9 

63 

1-5170 

51-37 

89 

1-3108 

3365 

96 

1-8366 

78-28 

63 

1-5066 

50-55 

28 

1-3033 

2383 

95 

1-8340 

77-46 

61 

1-4960 

49-74 

37 

11956 

33-01 

94 

1-8288 

7665 

60 

1-4860 

4893 

36 

1-1876 

31-30 

93 

1-8^35 

75-83 

59 

1-4760 

48-11 

35 

11793 

3038 

93 

1-8181 

75-03 

58 

1-4660 

47-39 

34 

1-17Q6 

19-57 

91 

18026 

7420 

57 

1-4560 

46-48 

33 

1-1626 

18-75 

90 

1-8070 

7339 

56 

1-4460 

45-66 

S3 

11649 

17-94 

89 

1-7986 

73-57 

55 

1-4360 

4485 

31 

1-1480 

17-13 

88 

1-7901 

71-75 

54 

1-4365 

4403 

20 

11410 

1631 

87 

1-7815 

70-94 

63 

1-4170 

43-33 

19 

M330 

15^ 

86 

1-7728 

7013 

53 

1-4073 

43-40 

18 

M346 

14^ 

85 

1-7640 

69-31 

51 

1-3977 

41-58 

17 

M165 

1386 

84 

1-7540 

68-49 

50 

1-3884 

40-T7 

16 

11090 

13-05 

83 

1-7425 

67-68 

49 

1-3788 

:»-95 

15 

1-1019 

1333 

83 

1-7315 

66-86 

48 

1-3697 

3914 

14 

1-0953 

11-41 

81 

1-7300 

6605 

47 

1-3613 

3833 

13 

10887 

10-60 

80 

1-7080 

6533 

46 

1-3530 

37-51 

13 

1-0609 

9-78 

79 

1^73 

64-43 

45 

1-3440 

36^ 

11 

10743 

8-97 

78 

1-6660 

6360 

44 

1-3345 

35-88 

10 

1-0683 

8-15 

77 

1-6744 

63-78 

43 

13356 

35^ 

9 

10614 

7-34 

76 

1-6624 

61-97 

43 

13165 

34^ 

8, 

V0544 

6-53 

75 

1-6600 

61-15 

41 

1-3060 

3343 

7 

1-0477 

5-71 

74 

1-6415 

^34 

40 

13999 

3»6l 

6 

1<HM)5 

4-89 

73 

1-6321 

59-53 

39 

1-2913 

31-80 

5 

1-0336 

406 

73 

1-6204 

58-71 

38 

1-2836 

30^ 

4 

1-0368 

3-36 

71 

1-6090 

57-89 

37 

1-3740 

30-17 

3 

10306 

3446 

70 

1-5975 

57-08 

36 

1-3664 

3935 

3 

1-0140 

163 

69 

1-5868 

35 

1-3573 

38-54 

1 

1-0074 

0*8154 

68 

1-5760 

5645 

34 

1-3490 

27-72 

67 

1-5648 

54-63 

33 

1-3409 

36-91 

The  best  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  scduble  salts  into 
which  it  enters,  is  the  nitrate  of  baryta^  of  which  182  parts 
are  equivalent  to  49  of  the  strongest  liquid  acid,  or  to  40  of 
the  dry,  as  it  exists  in  crystalized  sulphate  of  potassa.  One 
twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  acid  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  grayish-white  cloud  which  baryta  forms  with  it 


T. 


TANNIC  ACID  is  prepared  as  follows : — ^Into  a  long  nar- 
row glass  adapter  tube,  shut  at  its  lower  orifice  with  a  cotton 
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Wkk,  a  quantity  of  f>ounded  galls  are  put^  and  slightly  pressed 
down.  The  tapering  end  of  the  tube  being  inserted  into  a 
matrass  or  bottle,  the  vacant  upper  half  of  the  tube  is  filled 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  closed  with  a  ground-glass 
stopper.  Next  day  there  will  be  found  in  the  bottle  a  liquid 
in  two  distinct  strata ;  of  which  the  more  limpid  occupies  the 
upper  part,  and  the  other,  of  a  syrupy  consistence  and  amber 
color,  the  lower.  More  ether  -must  be  filtered  through  the 
galls,  till  the  thicker  liquid  ceases  to  augment.  Both  are  now 
poured  into  a  funnel,  closed  with  the  finger,  and  after  the 
dense  liquor  is  settled  at  the  bottom,  it  is  steadily  run  ofi*  into 
a  capsule.  This,  after  being  washed  repeatedly  with  ether,  is 
to  be  transferred  into  a  stove  chamber,  or  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pump,  to  be  evaporated.  The.  residuary  mat- 
ter swells  up  in  a  spongy  crystaline  form  of  considerable  bril- 
liancy, sometimes  colorless,  but  more  frequently  of  a  faintly 
yellowish  hue.  This  is  pure  tannin,  which  exists  in  galls  to 
the  amount  of  from  40  to  46  per  cent  It  is  indispensable 
that  the  ether  employed  in  the  preceding  process  be  previously 
agitated  with  water,  or  that  it  contain  sdme  water,  because 
by  using  anhydrous  ether,  not  a  particle  6(  tannin  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

.  Tannic  acid  is  a  white  or  yellowish  solid,  inodorous,  ex- 
tremely astringent,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  much 
less  so  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  uncrystalizable.  Its  watery 
solution,  out  of  contact  of  air,  undergoes  no  change ;  but  if, 
in  a  very  dilute  state,  it  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
loses  gradually  its  transparency,  and  lets  fall  a  slighdy  gray- 
ish crystaline  matter,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  gallic  acid. 
For  procuring  this  acid  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  treat  the  solution  thus  changed  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  to  filter  it,  in  a  boiling  state,  through  paper  pre- 
viously washed  with  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  gallic  acid 
will  fall  down  in  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools. 

If  the  preceding  experiment  be  made  in  a  graduated  glass 
tube  containing  oxygen  over  mercury,  this  gas  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  a  corresponding  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  will 
be'  disengaged.    In  this  case  the  fiquor  will?  appear  in  the 
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oawnse  of  a  few  week»  as  if  traveinaed  with  aunieiwiB  acjwt 
taUne  Qolorlew  neeAes  of  gallio  acid. 

Tarniin  or  lamu^  acid  conNisto  of  caHKm  SL'&B ;  .hydragen 
4-aO;  oxygen  44-21 

From  the  above  &cte  it  is  obvious  that  gallic  aoid  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  gall-nuts^  but  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
reaction  <rf  atmospheric  oxygea  upon  the  tannin  of  these  ccm* 
eretions. — (See  Qattie  Acdd,  chapter  IL,  Part  III. ;  see  also 
Mordants,  chapter  I.  of  the  same  Part.) 

TARTARIC  AOID.-^Thia  acid  is  much  employed  in 
calico-printing,  and  for  making  aodaic  povdf^iB.  It  is  pfih 
pared  by  adding  gradually  to  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  100 
parts  of  tartar,  in  a  large  copper  boiler^  26  of  chalk,  made 
into  a  smooUi  pap  with  water.  A  brisk  efierrescence  ensuei^ 
by  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  while 
Its  base  combines  with  the  acid  excess  in  the  tartar,  and 
farms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime.  Hie 
sapematant  liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate 
of  potassa,  must  be  drawn  oS  by  a  syphon,  and  decomposed 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime.)  28^ 
parts  of  the  dry  chloride  are  sufficient  for  100  of  tajtar.  The' 
tartrate  of  lime,  from  both  processes,  is  to  be  washed  with 
water,  drained,  and  then  subjected,  in  &  leaden  dslem,  to 
the  action  <tf  49  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  8  times  its  weight  of  water ;;  100  of  dry  tartrate  take 
76  of  oil  of  vitriol  This  mixture,  after  digestion  for  a  few 
days,  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  Ume  and  tartaric  acid. 
The  latter  is  to  be  separated  from  the  former  by  decantation, 
filtration  through  canvass,  and  edukomtion  of  the  sulphate 
qf  lime  upon  the  filter^ 

In  decomposing  the  tartrale  of  lime,  a  very  alight  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed;  because  pure  tartaric 
acid  would  dissolve  any  tartrate  of  lime  that  may  escape 
decomposition.  Bone  black,  previously  freed  from  its  cai^ 
b<mate  and  phosphate  of  Ume,  by  muriatic  aoid,  is  sometimes 
employed  to  hieaoh  or  whiten  the  colored  solutions  of  the 
ftnl  crystals. 

«The  clear  aoid  is.  to  be  conoentrated  in  leaden  pan%  by 
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a  moteata  he«t,  till  ii  aix|ubrea  tba  dfiosity  of  40""  B.  (spee* 
grav.  1*38),  it  is  then  run  off,  clear  from  any  aedimoat, 
into  leaden  or  stone-ware  vessels,  which  $ure  set  in  a  dry 
stove-room  for  it  to  crystalize.  The  crystals,  being  re-dis* 
solved  and  re-crystalized,  become  colorless  six-sided  prisms. 

Tartaric  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Ure's  analysis,  contains 
nearly  9  per  cent  of  combined  water,  and  is  soluble  in  two 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boihng  water. 
This  acid  is  much  more  easily  decomposed  by  heat  than 
oxalic  acid  3  hence,  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a  brown  tinge,  unless 
great  care  be  taken  to  crystalize  it  in  rather  a  low  tem- 
perature. 

When  the  tartrates  are  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
they  yield  a  quaotjiy  of  empyieumatic  o^,  showing  clearly 
that  hydrogen  wtors  as  a  constitu^iH  intp  the  acid.  The 
quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases 
evolved,  leaves  no  doubt  that  carbon  and  oxygen  constitute 
the  other  two,  Serz^lm^  endeavored  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  tliese  constituents  by  bumipg  a,  mixture  of  t^r- 
tiat«  of  lead  and  qblori^te  of  pptash  i^  a.  gUiss  tul^»  md 
cotteeting  tU9  praittct^y  wbich  were.  ^  foUpWQ  :-^ 

Hydrogen  .  8-80T 
OaAon  .  .  36-980 
Oxygen    .    .    60^13 

100 
Accoiding  to  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis,  9?376  grains  of  crys- 
talised  tartaric  acid  contain  3  grains  of  carbon.  The  5 
grains  wanting  to  make  up  the  w^bt  must  be  oxygen. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  constituents  of  9*376  grains  of 
crystalized  tartaric  acid  sure  as  follows : — 

1  atom  water  «*»     1128 

2  atoms  hydrogen    «    0*26 
4  atoms  carbon        =    3 

6  atoms  oxygen       =    6 

9-376 
in  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Prout,  to  determine 
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(he  compoBition  of  tartaric  acid  in  crystak,  the  followiiig  re- 
Milts  were  obtained : — 

3  atoms  hydrogen    .    0-376 

4  atoms  carbon        .    3 
6  atoms  oxygen       .    6 

9-376 

Dr.  Thomson's  analysis,  however,  may  be  relied  upon  as 
die  most  correct ;  he  repeated  his  experiments  several  times, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  correct  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
and  gives  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  tartaric  acid  8.26. 
Hence,  the  crystals  must  in  reality  be  composed  of 

1  atcHn  tartaric  acid        8*26 
1  atom  water  1*125 

9-376 

'  M.  Braconnot,  in  a  recent  No.  of  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.^  gives  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the  Isomeric  modi- 
ficaium  of  Tartaric  Add.  ''It  is  well  known,"  he  says. 
''  that  tartaric  and  racemic  (paratartaric)  acids,  were  the  first 
well-defined  examples  of  isomerism.  The  judicious  reflec- 
tions of  M.  Dumas  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  have 
recalled  a  fact  belonging  to  it,  and  which  I  had  occasion  to 
observe,  respecting  tartaric  acid. 

"  Forty  parts  of  this  acid  having  been  exposed  for  an  in- 
stant to  a  considerable  heat,  they  fused,  swelled  up,  and  left 
after,  cooling  a  dry  yellowish  matter,  which  was  transparent 
like  gum,  and  weighed  36*6  parts.  This,  substance  when 
softened  by  heat  acquired  great  ductility,  which  allowed  it  to 
be  drawn  into  threads  as  fine  as  hairs. 

"  This  change  of  form,  which  recalls  the  dimorphism  of 
sulphur,  shows  either  a.  new  molecular  arrangement,  or  an- 
other isomerical  modification.  In  fact,  the  tartaric  acid  thus 
submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  no  longer  possesses  its  origi- 
nal properties;  it  is  uncrystalizable,  and  is  merely  a  thick 
viscid  mucilage,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air. 

''  If  this  substance  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  carbonate 
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of  lime  be  gradually  added  to  saturate  it,  it  does  not  form,  as 
with  common  tartaric  acid,  a  sandy  deposit  of  crystalized  tar- 
trate of  lime,  but  the  solution  becomes  gradually  turbid  as  it 
cools,  and  deposits  a  mucilaginous  transparent  insipid  mass, 
which  forms  threads  between  the  fingers  like  turpentine. 
This  calcareous  salt  when  dried  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
resembles  gum  arabie.  When  heated  in  water  or  weak 
acetic  acid,  it  softens,  resuming  its  viscid  and  adhesive  prop- 
erties, without  being  sensibly  dissolved ;  an  excess  of  acid, 
however,  redissolVes  it,  especially  when  hot,  and  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  dryness,  there  remains  a  dry,  brittle, 
acidulous  substance,  which  is  transparent  like  a  varnish,  is 
unalterable  by  the  air,  and  which,  when  immersed  for  some 
time  in  cold  water,  seems  to  undergo  a  molecular  motion, 
which  reproduces  tartario  acid  in  its'  original  state,  for  then 
there  separates  a  sandy  deposit  of  common  tartrate  of  lime." 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  principal  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  substances  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  td  the  pTae- 
ticid  man.— (See  Appendix,  article  Tartar.) 
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COTTON. 

NiCwitT  of  OooA.  l»iog  a  po«  wlute-Pr<x:«««  of  Ble«ihmg--Otd,  ImpfOTed, 
and  New  Prora-w-Thecy  of  Bloching-FaToisUlc  lufluenoe  of  Light- 
Objecliomi  to  Chlorine  m  a  Btoching  Agent- Application  of  ChloriJe  of  Luw 
— Method  of  mnkincBlcacliing  powJcr-Dratrucaoti  of  ita  Blenching  pfopci- 
Ucs  una  the  cftuiK-Viiriau.  methoJs  of  tfating  th«  qualities  of  BI«ch.ng  Povr- 
dei^bi«tionitoiijc»lof  thcm-Rcmwkson  Blo«ched  Goods  intendeJto  be 
dy«d  delicate  shsdci-ChciiilcU  nature  of  BleMhing-E^neiHi.  opinion,  of 
author*  upoit  thia  subject 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  (in  chap.  II.,  Part 
1.),  the  necessity  of  goods  being  a  pure  white  previous  to 
being  dyed  any  light  fancy*  Bhade ;  otherwise  the  natural 
yeUow  color  of  the  goods,  whether  cotton,  sUk,  or  woolen, 
would  mtctfere  with  the  particular  shade  wanted.  If;  for 
example,  the  shade  required  be  a  light  pink  upon  cotton,  and 
a  Ultle  safBower  be  put  upon  it  unbleached,  the  reauUmg 
color  would  not  be  a  pink,  but  a  shade  intermediate  between 
a  salmon  and  a  brick  color,  from  the  yellow  ray  reflected  from 
(he  cotton  mixing  with  the  red  reflected  from  the  dye.  JV  e 
must,  therefore,  before  dyeing  a  light  pink,  get  nd  of  these 
yellow  rays,  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  process  of  bleaching- 

»  Thi»  »  «tecbiik«l  t«nn  for  t^'an  colot»,  or  eolun  not  &*t 
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Hence,  the  dyer  must^  of  neceeeUy^  be  also  a  bleacher ,  and 
one,  too,  who  has  more  to  attend  to  than  merely  producing,  a 
good  white ;  for  as  the  substances  used  for  bleaching  are  in 
general  hurtful  to  the  &ncy  colors,  he  must  be  very  careful 
that  the  one  process  shall  not  interfere  with  the  other. . 

These  remarks,  we  think,  will  satisfy  the  reader  of  the 
importance  of  giving  an  outline  of  the  process  of  bleaching, 
previous  to  describing  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  jHrocesses 
for  dyeiog  those  colors  which  require  to  be  dyed  upon 
bleared  goods.  Black,  vat  bhie,  and  green,  do  not  require 
bleaching,  except  for  some  particular  light  shades  of  the  two 
latter. 

Where  and  when  the  practice  of  bleaching  cloth  first  began 
to  be  practised  we  have  no  account ;  but  we  may  reas<m- 
ably  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  man  became  so  far  civilized 
as  to  manu&cture  clothing,  the  constant  exposure  of  that 
clothing  to  the  atmosphere,  and  occasional  washing,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  bleaching.  However,  we  know 
that  bleaching  Ib  of  very  ancient  origin,  mention  being  made 
of  it  in  the  oldest  books  extant  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
process  practised  in  these  early  times,  is. not  clear ;  but  from 
Uie  earliest  descripticm  to  the  close  of  last  century  no  other 
process  was  known  but  alternate  boiling,  washing,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere — a  process  which  required  a  number 
of  months  to  conqplete ;  but,  since  the  application  of  chlorine 
to  this  purpose — an  application  which,  as  Graham  observes, 
^'is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  chemistry  has  presented 
to  the  arts" — ^the  process  is  completed  in  a  few  days ;  nay,  for 
the  most  of  dyeing  q>erations,  in  a  few  hours. 

As  many  are  now  unacquainted  with,  the  routine  of  the 
process  of  bleaching  previous  to  the  introduction  of  chlorine, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  short  description  of  it,  to 
illustrate  the  advantages,  obtained  fi'om  the  appUcation  of 
science  to  the  arts.  The  first  operation  was  that  of  steeping, 
which  was  merely  immersing  the  yam  in  hot  water  or  cold 
alkaline  leys.  When  water  was  used  the  steeping  lasted  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  with  alkaline  leys  forty-eig^t  hours 
were  sufficient;  the  goods  were  then  washed,  and  boiled  in 
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an  alkaline  ley  for  four  or  five  hours,  washed  and  exposed  dn 
the  grass  for  two  or  three  weeks,  again  boiled  or  budced* 
washed,  and  crofied.t  These  alternate  operations  of  buck- 
bg,  washing,  and  crofting,  were  generally  repeated  four  or 
five  times,  each'  dme  reducing  the  strength  of  the  alkaline 
leys  in  which  the  bucking  was  performed. 

The  next  process  was  that  of  souring,  which,  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  last  century,  consisted  in  steeping  the  goods  for 
several  weeks  in  soured  buttermilk.  This  process  was  mudi 
shortened  by  Dr.  Home,  who  suggested  the  use  of  sulphuric 
acid  (vitriol)  instead  of  milk ;  and  twelve  hdurs,  with  a  soiir 
of  this  acid,  were  sufScientt  After  the  first  souring,  the  ope- 
rations of  boiling,  washing,  souring,  and  crofting,  were  re- 
peated in  regular  rotation,  until  the  yam  cakne  to  a  good 
iciot,  and  was  esteemed  perfectly  clear.  A  quantity  of  soap 
was  generally  used  in  the  laist  operations  of  boiling.  The 
t^umber  of  times  these  operations  were  repeated  varied  a<^- 
corditg  to  the  quality  of  the  goods:  linen  was  seldom  fin 
ifihed  in  less  than  six  ihonths,  cotton  goods  varied  firom  so: 
weeks  to  three  iSnonths* 

Yariouis  opinions  were  advanced  to  explaih  the  nature  of 
the  chemicsd  changes  induced  during  these  operatioib ;  but 
such  opinions  could  only  be  hypothetical  so  long  as  the  com- 
podti(m  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water  were  not  known — 
two  diibstanoes  which  acted  a  very  prominent -part  in  these 
operations.  And  neither  can  we  offer  any  ea^danaticMi  till 
<mc6  we  are  acquainted  not  only  with  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  aiid  water,  bUt  fllso  of  the  cdoring  matter  upon 
the  goods.  Pure  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  aikd  hydrogen, 
in  the  proportions  by  weight  of  eight  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  The  atmoB|diei!e  is  com]|)osed  in  the  100  parts  by 
weight  of  79  nitrogen,  20  oxygen;  the  remaining  one  being 
Carbonic  eitid  gas  and  watery  vapcnr.  The  composition  of  the 
coloring  n)tatter  of  the  goods  has  not  as  yet  been  very  acoQ- 
tately  ascertained ;  but,  firom  several  experiihents  made  upon 


*  A  technical  term  fiir  boiling. 
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it,  Hs  properties  are  neutral,  and  will,  therefore,- be  composed 
of  equal  portions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united  to  carbon ; 
bat,  besides  this  coloring  matter,  there  is  also  a  reauious  sub- 
stance npon  cotton  which  resists  the  action  of  water  and 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  moisten  {wet  out).  .This  resinous 
substance  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  is  solu« 
ble  in  alkalies  and  water,  and  is,  therefore,  mostly  all  taken  put 
by  steeping  and  boiling.  These  resinous  and  coloring  mat* 
ters  do  not  fonn  a  part  of  the  cotton,  but  mechanically  ad- 
here to  it,  so  that  substances  may  act  upon  and  decompose 
them  without  in  the  least  destroying  the  cotton ;  indeed,  from 
a  number  of  experiments,  cotton  is  found  as  strong  when 
deprived  of  these  substances  as  before. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  when  goods  are  bleached  in  the  air,  Mens.  BerthoUet---* 
finding  that  those  seasons  when  most  dew  was  deposited, 
were  the  most  effective  upon  the  color — examined  the  dew 
which  fitUs  from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  that  which  tran- 
^ires  from  the  grass,  and  found  both  to  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  destroy  the  color  of  turnsole  paper/ 
What  errors  leid  to  these  results  we  do  not,  know,  for  although 
dew  did  contain  oxygen,  it  would  not  give  its  acid  properties 
to  redden  turnsole  paper.  Or  whether  M.  BerthoUet  con- 
sidered the  bleaching  property  of  dew  owing  to  its  having 
free  oxygen,  or  to  this .  acid  property,  we  do  not  know,  not 
having  seen  the  original  details.  The  theory  of  eroft-bleach- 
ing  has  been  explained  variously  as  follows : — 

1.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  cotton,,  forming  a  new  substance  capable  of 
solution  in  water  or  alkalies,  and  comes  off  by  washing  or 
boiling ;  or  it  combines  with  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
coloring  matter,  such  as  the  carbon  forming  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  escapes  into  the  air,  or  with  the  hydrogen  and 
forms  water ;  thove  elejnents  which,  are  left  form  either  color- 
less substances,  or  substances  soluble,  in  the  fiext  operation. 


•  Pwk's  ChonicM  EoMji. 
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2.  The  oxygen  combines  directly  with  the  coloring  matter, 
forming  a  permanent  and  colorless  oxide. 

3.  That  water  acts  otherwise  than  being  merely  a  solvent ; 
that  it,  or  one  of  its  elements,  combines  with  the  coloring  sub- 
stance, producing  the  effects  noticed  in  the  first  propoeitioD. 
Hence,  dew  being  pure  and  free  from  any  admixture  which 
might  retard  this  union,  is  better  fitted  for  Ueachnig ;  con- 
sequently, the  seasons  when  most  dew  is  deposited,  the 
bleaching  process  will  be  accelerated.  Which  of  these  theo- 
ries is  the  true  one  we  cannot  say;  but,  from  observation, 
light  facilitates  the  [process  of  bleaching,  and  this  circum- 
stance, we  think,  favors  the  supposition  of  the  coloring  matter 
being  decomposed.  Other  interesting  theories  might  be  ad- 
vanced firom  phenomena  observed  during  the  process  of  croft 
bleaching ;  and  also  the  part  the  alkaline  boils,  and  the  sours 
take  in  the  operation,  but  our  space  will  not  pennit  us  to 
enter  into  details. 

The  modem  process  of  bleaching,  and  that  which  is  n&w 
ahnost  universally  practised,  is  by  means  of  chlorine.*  This 
substance  was  discovered  in  the  year  1774,  by  Scheele,  who 
also  described  its  peculiar  jHroperty  of  destroying  vegetable 
coloring  matters;  but  M.  Berthollet  was  the  first  who  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  value  as  a  bleaching  agent, 
in  1786.  About  the  time  this  chemist  was  prosecuting'  his 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  this  substance,  he  was  visited  by 
the  celebrated  James  Watt,  to  whom  Berthollet  related  the 

^  Esi4mporan&m9  SohUian  ^  GUorvu, — ^M.  ToqiIomi  gi^es  the  following  qmn- 
titiei  of  ingndientB  for  obtaining  a  solution  of  chlorine,  which  are  to  be  added  to 
an  imperial  qi^  of  water,  and  well  ahaken  together  in  a  stoppered  bottle;  and  he 
lemaika,  that  nnleii  the  deutoxide  of  lead  be  finely  powdered,  some  of  it  will  re- 


Sulphuric  acid     .    «    .    .    910  grains 
Common  salt        ....    380 
Deutoxide  of  lead     .    .    .    840— Joum.  de  Pharm. 
Am,  however,  980  of  common  salt  contain  IIS  of  sodium,  requiring  neariy  38  of 
oxygen  lor  oonTersion  into  soda,  and  as  116  of  deutoxide  of  lead  give  out  only  4 
of  oxygen  by  reduction  to  protoxide,  it  will  appear  by  calculation  that  1103  grains 
of  red  lead  should  be  used  with  380  of  salt,  instead  of  only  840.    The  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  equivalent  to  150  of  soda,  and  1064  of  protoxide  of  lead,  or  about  700 
grains,  instead  of  910. 
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results  of  his  experiments  upon  bleaching,  and  by  this  cir- 
cumstance the  inventor  of  the  modem  steam  engine  became 
also  the  introducer  of  the  new  process  of  bleaching  into  Great 
Britain.* 

The  introduction  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent,  like  aU 
other  discoYeries  which  tend  to  overturn  old  practices,  met 
with  a  host  of  oppositions.  The  most  prominent  objections 
offered  were,  that  it  destroyed  the  cloth — did  not  give  a  per- 
manent white — and  it  killed  the  men  who  wrought  with  it. 
These  oppositions  were  not  altogether  groundless,  but  the 
force  with  which  they  were  urged  hastened  the  improvements 
and  effected  remedies.  The  first  method  of  using  chlorine 
was  by  saturating  cold  water  with  the  gas, — ^the  water  taking 
up  about  twice  its  Tolume  of  it  The  goods  were  put  in  this 
water,  after  which  it  was  heated  to  drive  off  the  chlorine,  or 
set  it  free,  that  it  might  act  upon  the  coloring  matter ;  but 
the  goods  being  impaired  by  this  process,  even  when  the  great- 
est care  was  tak6n,  suggested  the  diluting  of  the  chlorine 
water ;  which  diluted  liquor  was  found  to  bleach  equally  well, 
and  the  goods  were  preserved.  The  defect  of  the  goods  be- 
coming yellow  after  a  few  days  suggested  alternate  bc^iling 
with  alkaline  leys ;  and  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  work- 
men being  unable  to  endure  the  effects  of  Uie  escaping  gas, 
led  to  the  discovery  that  alkfilies  not  only  absorb  a  greater 
quantity  of  chlorine  than  water,  but  that  they  hold  it  with 
greater  affinity,  not  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  affect  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  parting  with  it  more  regularly 
and  effectively  to  the  goods.  The  alkalies  used  were  soda  and 
potash,  and  each  bleaching  work  had  its  regular  apparatus  of 
retorts  and  carboys,*  or  wooden  chests,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  own  chloride  of  potash  or  soda.  This  practice 
is  still  continued  in  many  print  works,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  for  particular  &brics  or. deUcate  operations,  as  it  is 
considered  much  safer,  and  better  adapted  for  certain  purposes, 
than  the  common  bleaching  powder.    In  the  y^r  1798,  Mr.. 

•  Sxoe  give  tliu  honor  to  Piofenor  Copland  of  Abefdeen;  but,  from  the  evi- 
we  h»Te  Mem  H  belon((»  to  Witt. 
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TenoAJit,  of 'Qla^gcnir,. patented  a  prooeas  for  using  a  sohitaon 
of  lime  for  absoibiag  the  chlorioe  iosleadpfpotaih andaoda; 
portly  aftor,  the  hydrate  of  lime  (slaked  >Iime,)  wbb  nibstitu- 
ted  for  lime  water,  and  this  is  the  preparation  now  used  for 
tkaeMngr  under  the  .names  of.  bleaching-paisdor  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  Other  mtnor  imprmremeiits  have  been  made 
cegardiog  the  qiMOtity  of  dUorine  absorbed  by  the  lime  un- 
der certain condUionsifhidi  will beinoticodimore particularly 
hereafter* 

NotwithniwwWns all  tfieae  discoyieiiea  aud.apj^ications,  the 
real  nature  of  the  decololing  agent . wae  still  unknown ;  it 
was  prepared  by  djgosting  together  a  nuxlnne  of  coouaon  salt, 
peroxide;  of  manganese  and  audphuricaad;  a  deoomposition 
took,  place  whidi  was  ex(»lained  as  £illows:.T-The  sulphuric 
acidcambined  with  the  soda  of  the  salt  and  set  the. muriatic 
Add,  whidi  was  in  union  with  the  soda,  at  liberty.  The 
oxido  of  manganese  gave  off  a:  part  <^f  its  oxygen,  which  com* 
hiMd'with  the 'free  muriatic  acid  and  loimedntygenaled 
muriatic  aoid-na  name  which  was  first  applied  to  this  new 
8id>stanoe ;  but  after  being  introduoed  into-  the.  arts  tins  name 
was  oonstderoditoo  unwieldy  for  coramcixufle,  and^was,  there* 
fore,  contracted  into  osy-muriatic  add.  ilt  was  ultimaiely 
contracted  by  the  workmen  •  into  09fgen^  and,^notwithstand- 
iag^  the  discovery  of  Sir  HwDavy,  in  1911,  that  oxyrmuriatic 
add  was  not  common  mmriattc  acid  with  more  oxygaoL,.  but  a 
simple  body  which  be  caUod  cAlsriae^-tbe  name  oxygen  is 
still  givan  to  bleaohiiq^  powder,  and  aU>  its  prquurations.  , We 
need  scarcely  tdl  the  reader  that  tUs  is  erroneous^  in  so  far  as 
oxygen  is  the  name  of  another  element. differii^. widely  from 
chlorine  both  in  its  natare  and  properties.  It  is  tlso  a  great 
eril  to  the  workmen  IhemselFes,  by  inoorporating  m  thoir 
nrinda  the  properties  ofonesubeianoe  with  those  of  another* 
We  atill  remember  the  difficuky  we  wereiin  when  hearii^ 
that  it  was  the  oxygen  of  the  air  that  suRHirted  hfe,  and  that 
it  was  the  same  oxygen. wliich  turned  the  green  color  of  the 
goods  while  in  the  vat  to  blue  when  e^iosed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  at  the  same  time,  seeing  bleaching,  liquor,  which 
was  also  termed  oxygen,  destroying  Uues,  and  fdt  that  wa 
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^ooM  iiot  breathe  its  gas  bat  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  To 
eolve 'this  .puzzle,  every  ^hemiaU  book  toe  could  find  was 
exqminedfor  remarks  on  oxygen;  but,  to,  our  mortification. 
not  one  of  these  remaiks  alluded  to  its  bleaching  properties. 
We  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  been  in  the  same  dilem- 
ma. The  foUomag  order  will  show  ^iir  chemical  friends  the 
ridiculous  position  dyers  and  bleachers  place  themselves  in  by 
retaining  such  names : — 

GJasgojv^-r— — ,1840. 
"  Messrs.  *  *  "Will  please  send,  at  thejr  earliest  conve- 
nience, a  cask  of  their  ptroi^est  oxyge^,  containing  as  near 
as  possible  2  cwt. ;  let  it  be  jiewly  ^i^de  an4  diry,  the  last  was 
damp,  so  that  ja  a  few  days  it  became  like  as  much  clay,  and 
lost  the  most  of  its  strength." 

Your,  attention  will  oblige, 

Yours,  j&c,  &c. 

G&anMc.  is  a  Gomm^  name  for  bleaching  liquor  in.  many 
printworks;  and  we 'know,  that  there  are  many  more  erro- 
neous names  lor  other  substances.  There  is,  however,  no 
better  name  for.  the  substances  we  have  been  describing  than 
Ueaehmg. powder  J  or,  if  in  solution,  bUaehitig^liquor. 

It. is  .sufficiendy  well  known. tjuit  the  method  of  makmg 
bleaching-powder  is  to  expose  the  hydrate  of  lime  {slaked 
lime)  in  fine  powder  to  an  atmf>sphere  of  chlorine,  tiil  the 
lime  cecues  to  absorb  more  of  the  gas.  When  the  lime  is  in 
combinal.ion.wilji  .an  extra  atom  of  water  it  will  absorb  much 
morecUoiine  thanwheait  has  just  as  much  water  as  will 
slake  it.  The  chlorine  is  passed  into-  large  vessels  or  cham- 
bers, furnished  with  shelves,  upon  which  is  {daced  the  lime. 
Blearhing  powder  is  white  and  pulverulent ;  it  has  a  hot,  bit- 
ter, and  astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  smell.  When  di- 
gested in  water  it  (leaves  behind  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
flome  other  impurities. 

Some  of  the  Continental  chemists  first  suggested  that  the 
chlorine  was  not  merely  absorbed  and. retained  by  the  lime, 
hut,  that,  it  combuied  with  it  and  fprai^d  one  or  more  d^fipite 
compounds.    .This  has  led  .to  a  great  deal  of  research,^  but 

26 
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scarcely  any  definite  concluEdons — ^there  being  various  com* 
pounds  of  chlorine  which  may  be  formed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  bleaching  powder,  and  which  possess  bleaching  proper- 
ties as  well  as  the  chlorine  alone ;  but  the  details  ^f  these 
researches  do  not  come  within  our  limits* 

The  best  bleaching-powder  of  commerce  seldom  contains 
above  thurty  per  cent,  of  chlorine  available  in  bleaching ;  but 
there  are  few  substances  which  the  dyer  or  bleacher  use, 
more  liable  to  change;  indeed,  from  its  first  formation,  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  chemical  action  going  on  between  the 
chlorine  and  the  lime ;  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  chloride  of 
calcium  is  formed — a  substance  which  possesses  no  bleaching 
properties.  These  changes  may  be  much  retarded  by  keep- 
ing the  powder  perfectly  dry,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  water, 
and  keeping  the  solution  excluded  from  the  air.  Chloride  of 
lime  (bleaching-powder)  does  not  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  as  is  supposed  by  dyers,  but  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  changed  more  rapidly  into  the  chloride  of 
calcium,  a  substance  that  is  very  deliquescent,  and  allowing 
that  the  lime  previously  contained  two  atoms  of  water,  which 
combining  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  when  formed,  places 
this  salt  in  the  best  circumstances  for  attracting  more  water 
from  the  air,  thus  hastening  the  destruction  of  the  remaining 
chloride  of  lime.  We  have  seen  good  bleaching-powder,  by 
a  little  inattention,  reduced  |o  this  state  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
its  bleaching  properties  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Aa  chloride  of  lime  loses  its  bleaching  properties  by  stand- 
ing, and  sevc^ral  other  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  cou- 
sequence  to  the  consunler,  that  he  have  some  means  of  de- 
termining its  real  value,  both  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  accu- 
racy in  his  processes,  and  its'oommercial'  worth.  We  have 
seen  casks  of  bleaching  powder  which  did  not  contain  above 
ten  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  charged  and  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  which  contained  thirty  per  cent ;  but  not  having 
the  means  of  testing  it  previously,  the  quality  was  not  dis- 


•  Wboerer  feels  intemted  in  them,  will  find  a  seriea  of  pepen  upon  the  subject 
in  tile  aeoond  rolume  of  th«  "  Oenend  Beeeidi  of  Skaence,"  by  BalanL 
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covered  till  the  salt  was  in  solution ;  indeed  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  relative  prices  according  to  the  quality  of  this  article, 
although  with  a  very  Uttle  care^  and  trifling  expense,  the 
dyer  may  know  the  value  of  the  article  he  is  about  to  pur- 
chase, and  of  course  only  pay  accordingly.  The  first  method 
of  determining  the  value  of  bleaching-powder  was  by  sul- 
phate of  indigo,  but  the  indigo  solution  alters  by  keeping, 
and  is  therefore  objectionable.  '^Several  exact  methods," 
says  Graham,  in  his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  <<of  which  that 
in  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  used,  i^peafs  to  be  entitled  to 
preference.  This  method  reposes  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  chlorine  of  ^chloride  of  lime  converts  a  salt  of  the  prot- 
oxide into  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
perience that  ten  grains  of  chlorine  are  capable  of  perox 
idizing  78  grains  of  crystalized  sulphate  of  iron."  To  deter- 
mine the  per  centage  of  chlorine  in  a  sample  of  bleaching- 
powder,  according  to  Mr.  Graham's  plan,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Same  good  erygtels  of  protoBoIphate  of  iron  (coppenw)  are  to  be  pounded  and 
dried  by  preMing  between  folds  of  cloth ;  78  grainB  are  diaaoWed  in  about  two 
onncea  of  water  acidulated  by  a  few  drops  either  of  aulphuric  acid  or  muriatic  acid; 
then  50  gnuntf  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined,  are  dissolved  in  about  two 
ounces  of  water,  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  poured  intb 
a  vessel  graduated  into  a  hundred  parts.    The  conunon  alkalimeter  will  j^  g 
do.    This  is  straight  glass,  tube,  or,  generally,  a  very  narrow  jar  about 
|ths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  14  inches  high,  mounted  upon  a  foot, 
as  shown  in  F%.  2,  capable  at  least  of  containing  a  thousand  grains 
of  water,  and  graduated  into  a  hundred  parts.    The  jar  containing  the 
50  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  is  £lled  up  to  the  highest  graduation  by  the 
adifition  of  water,  and  the  whole  is  well  mixed.    The  clear  of  this 'solu- 
tion is  gradually  poured  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  till  the  latter 
is  completely  peroxidixed.    This  is  known  by  means  of  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  which  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  protoxide,  but  not  with 
the  peroxide  of  iron.    A  white  plate  is  spotted  over  with  small  drops  of 
the  prusuate ;  a  drop  of  iron  solution  is  mixed  i^th  one  of  these  after. 
every  edition  of  chloride  of  lime ;  and  the  additions  continued  so  long  ^^-i^ 
as  the  prussiate  drops  are  colored  blue.    They  may  be  colored  green,  but 
that  is  of  no  moment    When  the  iron  is  peroxidized,  the  number  of  graduations 
or  measoies  of  chloride  of  lime  required  to  produce  that  effect  is  noted ;  the  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  in  the  50  grains  of  bleaching-powder  is  now  known,  hang  ascer- 
tabed  by  proportion.    Thus,  if  it  required  08  measures  of  the  bleaching  solution, 
then  as  08  is  to  10,  so  100  is  to  14*7,  the  chlorine  hi  the  50  grams  of  powder;  this 
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being  mnUqplied  by  pr^  gn/m  tfie  per  oente^  of  cUorioe  in  the  ample,  wUdi  p 

Another  process  has  .been  recoimneiided  by  Qay  Lussac, 
which  combines  simplicity  with  accuracy,  and  is  coming  into 
general  use  with .  Uie  manufacturers  of  bleaching-powder, 
and  is  as  foUowa: —  A 

A  sohition  of  arsenious  add  is  made  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
diluted  with  water.  ,0n  adding  a  solution  oi  chloride  of 
lime,  the  muriate. aeid. takes  the  lime;  the  chlorine  decom- 
poses the  water,  comb^qjng  with  its.  hydrogen,  while,  the  oxy- 
gen unites  with  the. arsenious  acid,  and  converts  it  into 
arsenic  acid.  When  the  arsenious  solution  is  tinged  with 
sulphate  of  indigo,  and  bleaching  liquor .  added,  there  is  no 
change,  takes  place  on  the  indigo  until  the  whole  arsenious 

*.Tbe  foOowing  method  ef  deCennining  the  ptiength  of  bleechingnJte  hti  been 
recommended  by  the  French  Acadenqj  of  Sciences: — **  If  we  pour  into  a  giado> 
eted  tube,  one  measure  of  common  ink,  and  then  add  eucceHively,  proceeding  bj 
fourihst  i,  I,  f ,  li,  1|,  dec  measures  of  water,  we  shall  of  course  obtain  inks  more 
imd  more  pale  in  the  same  proportion.  Lines  are  to  be  drawn  veiy  nesr  together 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  inks  thus  obtained ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, a  line  is  to  be  drawi^  ^r  each  addition  of  the  water,  which  method  will 
readily  give  us  lines  growing  regularly  paler  and  paler  in  a  £xed  proportion. 
When  this  is  done,  we  are  to  cut  off  with  a  punch,  of  the  same  size,  small  disks 
of  the  paper  thus  ruled,  so  that  each  disk  shidl  contain  lines  of  all  the  different 
strengths,  from  the  deepest  to  the  palept  If  we  now  wish  to  detennine  compara- 
tively the  strength  of  a  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  salts),  we  have  only 
to  takib  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  wet  it  sufficiently  to  make  a  conical  cake,  the 
base  of  which  must  cover  exactly  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper,  upon  which  it  must 
be  suffered  to  stand  for  about  five  minutes.  The  number  of  lines  effaced  will  then 
give  the  comparative  strength  of  the  chloride. 

"  As  these  trials  are  only  comparative,  we  must  always  make  use  of  the  same 
ink ;  and  a  trial  should  have  been  previously  made  with  paper  ruled  by  it,  and 
bleaching-powder,  the  strength  of  which  ha^  been  accurately  determined  by  other 
'methods ;  this  previous  trial  furnishes  us  with  the  standard  of  comparison.  In 
the  case  of  bleaching  liquors  (as  Labarraque's  disinfecting  soda  liquid,  or  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda,  4pc.)  a  given  quantity  must  be  poured  into  a  graduated  tube  \  the  trial 
piece  of  paper  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  same,  and  there  to  remain  for  a  de- 
terminate space  of  time,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  liquid.  While  the  action  is  going 
on,  it  is  bett^  to  cover  the  piece  of  paper  by  a  wine  glass  or  tumbler.'*  Some 
chloride  of  lime  furnished  by  Mr.  de  Rex6,  from  the  de  Vic  mines,  erased  conir 
pletely  all  the  lines  from  a  piece  of  paper,. whilst  the  best  chloride  (of  conunerce) 
of  PariSydestroyed  only  ||tha  of  the  lines  of  a  piece  of  paper  ruled  with  the  i 
Ink. 
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arid  IS  traiictfoniied  into  anenic  acid ;  but  the  first  drop  after 
thk  diacolore  the  indigo. 

The  correcthess  of  this  test  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
of  whkt  pn^ttion  of  chloniie  is  necessary  to  oxidize  the 
aisenious  acid  in  the  test  sdixtibn*  Various  proportions  bkv€ 
been  proposed  bs  the  standard  strength  of  the  solution^  but 
it  does  not  matter  much  what  proportions  are  used  pronded 
the  operator  knows  what  propcMtion  of  chlorine  is  necessary 
to  transform  it,  and  being  careful  always  to  have  it  the  same. 
The  best  proportions  for  genercU  use  are  those  that  require 
the  least  calculation.  The  following  proportions  we  have 
found  to  do  very  well,  and  to  be  easily  counted : — 

Take  one  oanoe  of  anetuoiu  add  (coxmiion  ttsenio  of  the  shops),  and  duMolve 
it  hj  digesdoii  Hat  4  few  minatei  at  a  boiling  htet,  in  SA  otincei  bj  measure  of 
pore  muriatie  acid,  then  add  46  ounces  hj  meashxe  of'  distilled  watei';  but  in  case 
of  any  loss  by  evaporation  during  digestion,  it  is  bustier  to  iutve  a  ▼essel  which  con- 
tains ap  to  a  certain  mark  70  ounces,  and  when  tke  acid  solution  is  put  into  it,  to 
fiU  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  Hiis  may  be  bottled  atid  put  by  as  the  standard 
test  liquor.  Eveiy  three  ounces  by  measure  of  it  ai^  equivdlent'  to  twenty-five 
giains  of  chloiine. 

When  a  sample  6t  bleachittg-powctief  i^  tb  b^  tried,  two 
hundred  graihs  are  catefidly  weighed  aiid  distiolved  in  the 
manner  already  described,  in  twic6  as  muth  water  as  will  fill 
the  alkalimeter,  ot  any  other  vessel  gradiiatled'  into  a  hundred 
parts.  Three  ounces  of  the  arsenioUs  solution  are  measured 
out,  and  put  intd  a  glass  jat  or  tumbler,  and  tihg^d  with  sul- 
phate of  indigo.  The  alkalimeter  is  now  filled  with  the 
bleaching  liquor,  which  is  added  slowly  to  the  arsenious  sdu- 
tion,  stirring  constantly,  and  watching  every  drop  that  is 
added  for  the  decoloring  of  the  indigo.  If  the  sample  be  so 
poor  in  chlorine  that  one  full  of  the  alkalimeter  will  not 
change  the  cdor  of  the  indigo^  it  may  be  filled  again,  and  the 
process  continued  till  the  indigo  is  decdored,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduations  taken  to  efiect  this  carefully  noted — 
the  fewer  the  number  of  graduations  required,  the  richer  the 
sample  is  in  chlorine.  Now,  as  every  three  ounces  of  tfie  test 
liquor  contains  arsenious  acid  equivalent  to  25  grains  of  cUo- 
iine,  if  the  hundred  measures  efiect  the  change  of  the  arse^ 
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nious  into  the  arsenic  acid,  the  value  of  the'  sample  ii  exactly 
26  per  cent ;  in  other  words,  every  four  graduaticxis  taken  to 
effect  this  change  indicates  one  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  These 
equivalents  were  practically  determined,  and  may  differ  a 
little  from  the  theoretical  calculations  by  atomic  numbers, 
but  the  difference  does  not  vary  above  a  half  per  cent.,  and  is 
not  of  much  consequence  in  practice.  The  following  table 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  adopt  our  pro- 
portions : — 


Mm- 

•uras. 

Per  cant 

Mear 

sure*. 

Percent 

Mm- 

•urei. 

Pwoent 

Mea- 

•tirei. 

Pwoent 

150 

16-66 

137 

19-68 

104 

34-03 

81 

30-86 

149 

16-77 

136 

19-84 

103 

34-37 

80 

31-34 

148 

16-89 

125 

3000 

102 

34-51 

79 

31-64 

147 

1700 

134 

3016 

101 

34-75^ 

78 

33-05 

146 

1713 

133 

3033 

100 

35-00 

77 

3346 

145 

17-34 

123 

30  49 

99 

35-35 

76 

3289 

144 

17-36 

131 

30-66 

98 

25-40 

75 

3333 

143 

17-48 

130 

20-83 

97 

36-77 

74 

33-78 

142 

17-60 

119 

31-00 

96 

36-04 

73 

3434 

HI 

17-73 

118 

21-18 

95 

36-31 

73 

3472 

140 

17-85 

11-7 

21-36 

94 

36-58 

71 

35-21 

139 

17-98 

116 

21-55 

93 

36-87 

70 

35-71 

138 

1811 

115 

21-73 

93 

37-17 

69 

3633 

13T 

18-25 

114 

31-93 

91 

27-48 

68 

36-75 

136 

18-38 

113 

2213 

90 

37-77 

67 

37-31 

135 

18-51 

113 

23-33 

89 

38-06 

66 

37-87 

134 

18-65 

111 

23-53 

88 

38-40 

65 

3846 

133 

18-79 

110 

22-73 

87 

38-73 

64 

39-09 

13S 

18^ 

109 

23-93 

86 

3906 

63 

39-68 

131 

19.08 

108 

2314 

85 

39-41 

63 

40-33 

130 

10-23 

107 

2336 

84 

39-76 

61 

40^8 

1S9 

19-38 

106 

23-58 

83 

30-13 

60 

4136 

138 

19-53 

105 

23.81 

83 

30-48 

The  above  table  includes  almost  the  whole  range  of  per 
rentage  of  the  ble&ching  powder  of  commerce ;  but  should 
the  dyer  meet  with  any  not  included  in  the  table,  the  per 
eentage  may  be  calculated  as  follows.  As  the  number  of 
measures  is  to  100,  so  is  26  to  the  answer  required.  Say,  for 
example,  the  measure  is  160, 

then  160  :  100  : :  26  :  16*62. 

Any  of  the  two  methods  just  described,  may  be  performed  in 
a  few  minutes ;  and  in  a  substance  that  is  liable  to  such  de- 
terioration, it  is  surely  of  importance  that  the  purchaser  have 
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some  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  article  he  is  purchasing, 
and  that  the  workmen  know  something  of  the  strength  of  the 
suhstances  they  are  working  with.*  May  not  a  certain  price 
be  fixed  to  a  standard  strength  of  bleaching  powder,  and  to 
rise  and  fell  according  to  the  per  centage  of  chlorine  which  Jt 
contains,  in  the  same  manner  as  practised  with  soda  ash  ?  it 
would  at  least  save  much  annoyance,  and  the  common  com- 
plaint, ''that  the  kst  cask  was  not  so  good  as  the  former.'' 
The  average  per  centage  of  good  bleaching  powder  yaries 
from  25  to  SO^per  cent.  Was  this  average  fixed  at  three  ^ 
pence  per  pound,  which  has  been  the  constant  price  for 
years  past  in  England,  for  bleaching  powder,  then  that  which 
contains  from  20  to  26  would  be  2|d.,  and  from  15  to  20  the 
price  would  be  2d.  Above  80  per  cent,  the  value  ought  of 
course  to  rise  in  the  same  ratio.  The  adoption  of  some  such 
plan,  we  are  confident,  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

To  prepare  chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching,  an  aqueous  so- 
lution is  requisite.  For  this  purpose,  a  quantity  is  put  into  a 
large  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to 
setde ;  this  ib  termed  the  stock  liquor.  There  are  Ho  definite 
proportions  ibr  makmg  up  this  vat ;  every  bleadier  makes  up 
his  stock-vat  to  a  certain  strength  indicated  by  Twaddell's 
hydrometer;  a  most  fallaceous  test,  as  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  every  other  article  which  is  soluble  in  water,  al- 
though it  has  no  bleaching  properties,  affects  the  hydrometer. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  this  stock-vat  be  excluded  from 
the  air  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  chlorine  being  set  at  liberty,  occasions  considerable 
loss.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  putting  a  little  upon  a  flat 
plate,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  a  few  days,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  its  bleaching  power  altogether. 

Having  the  bleaching  liquor  prepared,  the  next  process  is 
the  preparation  of  the  alkaline  leys.    Some  put  in  a  quan- 

*  A  pniane  add  tert  iuui  long  been  employed  by  Mr.  John  Mercer,  of  Osken- 
ahaw,  neir  Maaeheiter.  Hb  leat  to  muk  the  point  at  which  the  pnuaie  add 
beccBM*  aatiinted,  ie  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  A  bit  of  calico  dyed  buff  with  iron,  it 
tooBhed  with  the  ediition  after  each  addition  of  the  ehlorinet  and  aa  aoon  at  it 
ceMea  to  become  bhie,  eaoagh  of  the  diloriBe  haa  been  added. 
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tity  of  carbonate  of  soda  (comin<Mi  soda),  or  carbonate  of 
potash  (pearl  ash),  into  the  boiler  where  the  goods  are  to  be 
boiled,  without  any  previous  preparati<»i.  This  may  give  a 
good  enough  whit^,  but  not  so  perman^at ;  and  if  any  oil  be 
present,  carbonated  alkalies  do  not  saponify  it;  it  therefwe  re- 
mains in  the  clbth,  and  acts  as  a  resist  to  any  color  that  may 
be  appUed.  The  alkalies  ought  always  to  be  made  caustic 
previous  to'being'  used  fot  bleaching.  This  is  done  by  boiling 
the  carbonated  alkali  with  newly  slaked  lime ;  the  lime  com- 
bines with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  alkali,  apd  ftdls  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  caustic  alkali  remains  in  solution.  With- 
out detailing  the  various  methods  pmctised;  some  of  which 
are  not  good,  we  diall  rather  give  what  we  cotisidei'  the  best 
The  carbcoiate  of  potash  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  no  less 
than  six  times  its  weight.  If  less  than  the  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  water  be  used,  tfie  potash  is  not  deprived  of  its  car- 
bonic acid.  The  reason  ascribed  for  this  singular  phenom- 
enon is,  that  both  caustic  potash  and  its  carbonate,  have  a' 
strong  affinity  for  water ;  and  when  lese  than  six  timee  its 
weight  is  used,  there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  carbon- 
ate, but  not  the  caustic,  and  hence,  the  caibonate  i^  not  oon- 
verted  into  caiistic.  The  exitct  quantity  of  lime  is  not  ma- 
terial, provided  there  be  enough;  The  lime  ought  to  be  add- 
ed until  a  little  of  the  liqiior,  diluted  with  water,  is  found 
not  to  efibrvescO  upoii  the  additi<Hi  of  an  acid.  If  soda  bo  the 
alkali  used,  five  ot  six  times  its  weight  of  water  n^  db;  but 
the  combining  propoitioa  of  this  siibstance  bdng  less  thaii- 
pOtadi,  a  mudk  gveater  quahtity  of  lime  is  required  The 
caikstic  solution  is  drai^  into  a  vessel  which  is  kept  closdy 
oovi^red.  Since  the  9oda  has  been  made  <m  the  la^e  scale^ 
from  common  salt,  a  preference  has  be^  given  to  it  for  man- 
ufiicturii^  purposes,  owing  to  its  cheapness.  It  ia  sold  to  dy- 
ers and  bleachers  as  a  dry  white  powdeir  termed  soda  ask^ 
which  is  a  pure  carbonate,  and  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Pint,  the  oommoh  Mdt »  oonTwted  into  folphale  of  lOda  l3j  thioWiiig€^ 
ofthe  ttOr  into  th^ehamto  of  aT0f«benitoi]r  AmncaaliMd^wcU  heated,  md  fiu> 
vSlbg  down  upon  tt  fitool  an  Opening  bk  the  toai,  ett  eqoid  wdght  of  eulplMiiio 
add  of  density  1-600  (UM)o  Twaddle),  hi  a  mod^nte  i 
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(mniutic  mad)  u  diieng^aged  and  carried  up  the  ohimney,  and  the  conversion  of 
salt  into  sulphate  of  soda  is  completed  in  fi>ar  hours.  Second,  the  sulphate  thus 
prepared  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ground  chalk, 
and  half  its  weight  of  coal  ground  and  sifted.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a 
very  hot  reverberatoiy  fumaco— ehout  two  hundred  weight  at  a  time;  it  is  frequent- 
ly stirred  until  it  is  uniformly  heated.  In  about  an  hour  it  fuses ;  it  is  then  well 
stirred  for  about  five  minutes,  and  drawn  out  with  a  rake  into  a  cast-iron  trough, 
in  whkh  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify. 

This  is  called  ball  soda,  or  British  barilla,  and  containtt 
about  22  per  cent,  of  alkali.  Third,  to  separate  the  salt  from 
insoluble  matter,  the  cake  of  ball  soda,  when  cold,  is  broken 
up,  put  into  vats,  and  covered  by  warm  water.  In  six  hours 
the  solution  is  ^rawn  off  from  below,,  and  the  washing  re- 
peated about  eight  times,  to  extract  all  the  soluble  matter. 
These  liquors  being  mixed  together,  are  boiled  down  to  dry 
ness,  and  afford  a  salt  which  is  principally  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  a  little  caustic  soda  and  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Fourth, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  sulphur,  the  salt  is  mix- 
ed with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sawdust,  and  exposed  to  a 
low  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  about  four  hours, 
which  converts  the  caustic  soda  into  carbonate,  while  the  sul- 
phur is  carried  off.  This  product,  if  well  conducted,  con- 
tains about  50  per  cent,  of  alkali,  aiid  forms  the  soda  ash  of 
the  best  quality.  Fifth,  when  crystalized  carbonate  of  soda 
is  wanted,  the  last  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  allowed  to  set- 
tle, and  the  clear  liquid  boiled  down  until  a  peUicle  appears 
on  its  sur&ce.  The  solution  is  then  run  into  shallow  boxes 
of  cast-iron  to  crystalize  in  a  cool  place,  and  after  standing 
for  a  week,  the  mother  liquor  is  drawn  off,  the  crystals  drain- 
ed and  broken  up  for  the  market.  This  mother  liquor  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  forms  a  very  impvre  soda  ash 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  alks^i* 

Owing  to  various  circumstances  attending  the  manufacture 
of  soda  ash  its  per  centage  is  very  uncertain,  varying  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  This  substance  is  generally  priced  accord- 
ing*  to  its  per  centage.  The  per  centage  may  be  determined 
by  some  such  mc^ans  as  we  have  just  described  for  bleaching 
powder,  that  is,  by  having  an  acid  exactly  of  the  strength  at 

27 
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which  100  measures  of  it  will  saturate  100  grains  of  caustic 
soda^  or  the  operator  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

4  ounces  ayoiidupois  of  oil  of  Titriol  are  diluted  with  20  ounces  of  water,  or 
larger  portions  of  add  and  water  may  be  mixed  in  these  proportions.  About 
three>fourths  of  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  heated  strongly  by  a  lamp  for 
a  few  minutes  to  obtsin  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  171  grains  are  iznme- 
diately  weighed,  that  quantity  containing  100  grains  of  soda.  This  portion  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  4  or  5  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  the  alkalimeter — 
the  graduated  tube  described  above — is  filled  up  to  the  highest  gradation  with  the 
dilute  add.  The  acid  is  poured  gradually  into  the  soda  solution  till  the  action  of 
the  latter  upon  blue  litmus  test  paper  ceases,  to  be  alkaline,  and  becomes  distinctly 
acid,  and  the  measures  of  add  necessaiy  to  produce  that  change  are  aocorately 
observed ;  say  it  requires  90  measures.  A  plain  cylindrical  jar,  of  which  the  ca- 
padty  is  about  a  pint  and  a  hal(  is  graduated  into  100  parts,  each  containing  100 
grain  measures  of  water,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  divisions  of  the  alkaUmeter 
This  jar  is  filled  up  with  the  dilute  add  to  the  extent  of  90,  or  whatever  number 
of  the  alkalimeter  divisions  of  add  were  found  to  neutralize  100  grains  of  soda, 
and  toaitr  b  added  to  make  up  the  add  liquid  to  100  measures. 

This  forms  a  test  acid  of  which  100  measures  neutralize 
and  are  equivalent  to  100  grains  of  soda,  or  one  measure  of 
acid  to  one  grain  of  caustic  soda.  This  acid  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  strong 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  11  times  its  weight  of  water,  gives 
this  test  acid  exactly ;  but,  as  oil  of  vitriol  varies  a  little  in 
strength,  it  is  better  to  form  the  test  acid  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed than  to  trust  to  that  mixture.  Twenty-one  measures 
of  the  test  acid  should  neutralize  100  grainer  of  crystalized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  68*6  measures  100  grains  of  pure  an- 
hydrous carbonate  of  aqda.  To  test  a  sample  of  soda  ash, 
proceed  as  follows : — 

UK)  grains  are  weighed  and  dinoWed  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  hot  water.  Tbe 
alkalimeter  is  filled  with  the  test  add,  and  gently  poured  into  this  solution,  stirring, 
as  each  drop  is  added,  until  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  which  may  be  kept  in 
eontact  with  the  liquor,  is  tamed  red.  The  number  of  gndatioiis  taken  to  effect 
this  iodieatos  the  per  oentage  of  caustic  alkali  in  the  sample. 

Another  method  of  using  this  test  acid  is  by  weight  The 
acid  is  made  to  such  a  strength  as  one  or  two  grains  by 
weight  will  exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  alkalL  The 
vessel  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  the  annexed 
form,  Fig.  3.    It  is  filled  with  the  test  acid,  and  the  whole 
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correctly  weighed.    The  acid  la  then  Fig.  3. 

dropped  from  the  small  orifice  into 

a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate 

until  a  neutral  sulphate  iEi  produced. 

The  bottle  with  its  contents  are  then 

again  weighed ;   the  loss  of  weight 

gives,  by   calculation,  the   quantity 

of  real  alkali  in  the  sample.     Say 

that   every  two  grains  of  the   test 

acid  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  pure   soda,  and  that 

twenty-five  grains  of  soda  ash  required  twenty  grains  of  acid 

to  neutraUze  it,  the  real  alkali  present  will  be  ten.     Now 

25  being  the  fourth  of  100,  the  10  is   multiplied  by  4, 

giving  40  as  the  per  centage  of  the  sample.    This  method 

of  testing  carbonated  alkalies  is  becoming  very  general ; 

and,  provided  the  operator  has  a  good  balance,  it  is  more 

correct  than  that  with  the  graduated  tube,  and    equally 

simple. 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Dalton,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  operative  bleacher,  showing  the  quantity 
of  caustic  soda  in  bis  solutions,  indicated  by  the  hydrometer 
(not  Twaddell's) :— 


OmritTorMdQ- 

AlUlpn 

OaBdtr  of  Klfr 
tloB  iDateaMI  br 

AUaBiMr 

BydNowtw. 

200 

77-8 

1-40 

290 

1-85 

63'6 

1-36 

260 

1-72 

63-8 

1-32 

230 

1-63 

46-6 

1-29 

19-0 

166 

41-2 

123 

160 

1-60 

36-8 

118 

130 

1-47 

34^ 

112 

90 

1-44 

310 

106 

4-7 

As  the  hydrometers  generally  used  in  dye-houses  are  those 
known  by  the  name  of  Twaddell's,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
0cale,  the  densities  indicated  in  the  above  table  may  be  re- 
duced to  Twaddell's  scale  by  cutting  off  the  first  figure,  and 
adding  a  cipher  to  the  last  two,  and  dividing  this  by  6,  except 
the  first  number  on  the  table,  which  is  made  1000,  and  divi- 
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ded  by  6.  Let  us,  for  example,  take  1-18,  which  is  a  regular 
density  for  the  caustic  ley,  we  have  180  +  6  «36,  of  Twad- 
dell,  which  is  a  little  more  than  1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  and  will  require  about  2i  lbs.  of  soda-ash  of 
42  per  cent,  to  the  gallon  of  water,  to  give  caustic  soda  of  this 
density. 

The  first*  operation  in  bleaching  cloth  is  steeping  it  in  a 
waste  ley  or  tepid  water  for  a  number  of  hours,  generally  over 
night ;  this  is  termed  the  rot  steep ;  its  object  is  to  loosen  the 
paste  and  dirt  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  cloth  during  its 
manufacture.  This  steep  ought  not  to  be  hotter  than  blood 
heat,  otherwise,  if  oil  be  upon  the  cloth,  it  is  not  saponified, 
neither  is  it  so  easily  taken  put  after ;  in  all  cases  when  oil  is 
observed,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  by  rubbing  it  with  soft  soap 
and  cold  water  previous  to  putting  it  into  the  steep.  The 
goods  are  thoroughly  washed  from  this  steep  in  Ihe  dash 
wheel,  but,  if  a  wheel  is  not  convenient,  they  are  tramped  in 
water,  and  then  washed  by  rinsing  them  through' water  with 
the  hands ;  they  are  then  ready  for  the  boiler.  The  boiling 
ley  is  made  up  by  taking  of  the  strong  caustic  ley,  prepared 
as  described  above,  a  quantity  equal  to  about  six  pounds 
weight  of  alkali  to  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  cloth,  hav- 

*  All  cotton  goods,  especially  such  as  are  to  be  printed,  must  in  the  outset  be 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  singeing,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  fibrous  down 
or  nap.  There  are  two  methods,  the  old  and  new,  of  effecting  this.  The  flrst 
cMUDsts  in  drawing  the  cloth  swiftly  over  a  red-hot  semi-cylindrical  bar  of  copper, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  placed  horizontally  over  the  flue  of  a  fire- 
place, situated  immediately  at  one  end  of  the  bar.  The  second,  or  new  method, 
oo](isists  in  passing  the  cloth  rapidly  through  a  coal-gas  flame,  for  which  a  patent 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Basfbrd,  near  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1618.  The 
gas  issues  from  numerous  perforations  through  the  upper  soriace  of  a  horizontal 
tube,  and  the  cloth  to  be  singed  is  drawn  over  the  flame  rapidly  by  refers.  In  the 
method  first  patented,  the  flame  is  drawn  up  through  the  web  of  cotton  or  other 
fabric  by  a  flue  leading  into  a  common  draught-chimney ;  but  the  draught  not  being 
always  sufficient  to  draw  the  flame  through  immediately,  an  improTement  in  the 
apparatus  was  devised  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  patented  in  18^  which  consisted  in  plac- 
ing immediately  over  the  gas-flame  a  hbrizontal  tube,  with  a  slit  lengthwise  through 
its  lower  surfibce,  which  tube  is  placed  in  communication  with  a  fiui  or  an  exhaust- 
ing apparatus.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind,  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  pw»- 
age  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  at  the  same  time  over  two  gas-flames,  is  capable  of  smge- 
ing,  when  properly  managed,  fifly  pieces  per  hour. 
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iDg  as  much  water  in  the  boiler  as  wiU  allow  the  goods  suffi- 
cient play  when  boiling ; — they  ought  to  boil  for  three  hours. 
When  goods  are  for  light  delicate  colors,  such  as  Prussian 
blues,  the  success  of  a  bleach  for  such  colors  depends  much 
ipon  a  good  boil.  The  goods  are  well  washed  from  the  boil 
and  allowed  to  drain ;  the  draining  is  facilitated  by  pouring 
%ot  water  upon  them ;  they  are  then  hanked  up,  taking  out 
all  the  twists,  and  laid  into  the  bleaching  Uquor  as  loose  as 
possible.  The  vessels  which  contain  this  liquor  are  large, 
made  either  of  stone  or  wood,  and  are  termed  bleaching-vats 
or  troughs.  To  prepare  this  liquor  these  troughs  are  filled 
with  water,  and  a  quantity  of  the  stock-liquor  added  until  the 
required  strength  is  obtained,  which  is  indicated  by  its  action 
opon  the  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  what  is  termed  the  pig.  4. 
test-glass, — a  vessel  of  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
It  is  filled  to  the  mark  a  with  the  sulphate  of  indigo ; — 
duB  indigo  is  generally  supplied  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  powder  as  test  blue ;  the  liquor  is  added  drop 
by  drop  imtil  the  color  of  the  indigo  is  destroyed ;  the 
quantity  taken  to  efiect  this  as  denoted  by  the  graduations  is 
termed  its  degree;  two  degrees  are  considered  a  fair  strength 
for  light  goods,  but,  for  heavy  fitbrics,  it  may  be  made  stronger ; 
they  are  allowed  to  steep  in  this  for  several  hours,  varying  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  objections  we  had  to  the  use  of  sulphate  of  indigo  as 
a  test  in  the  former  case,  are  equally  applicable  here.  We 
have  found  this  test  to  be  very  uncertain. 

To  return  to  the  bleaching  process. — ^The  goods,  being  al- 
lowed to  steep  in  the  bleaching-liquor  for  some  hours,  are 
Ufied  and  washed,  after  which,  if  they  are  thick,  stout  goods, 
they  are  put  into  a  sour  for  a  little,  then  washed,  and  go 
through  the  same  operations  of  boiling,  liquoring  and  souring, 
am  before;  but  for  all  common  fabrics,  we  have  found  it  the 
best  practice  to  sweeten*  the  goods  from  the  liquor,  hank  them 
anew,  and  put  them  back  into  a  new  liquor  of  the  same 


*  BaiUiiig  tlw  goods  on  adnbiar,  tnd  pooring  wtter  vpon  them  till  the  witer 
§m  to  tMl^  of  liquor  M  it  oomie  tan  then,  letenned  amuttnkig. 
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Strength,  for  a  few  hours,  wash  them  from  this,  and  allow 
them  to  steep  for  an  hour  in  strong  sour  of  vitriol  and  water — 
about  1^  pint  of  the  former  to  four  gallons  of  the  latter. 
TTiere  is,  perhaps,  no  single  branch  connected  vnth  the  art 
of  dyeing,  upon. which  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion 
than  bleaching.  Every  one  has  some  peculiarity  of  his  own. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  necessity 
there  is  of  washing  well  from  the  liquor  before  souring,  as 
any  lime  remaining  upon  the  cloth  will  be  formed  into  an  in- 
soluble sulphate,  and  resist  the  dye.  Some  maintain  that  this 
is  of  no  consequence ;  in  our  opinion,  it  depends  wholly  upon 
the  color  which  is  to  be  dyed  on  the  cloth.  We  have  found 
that  light  pinks,  light  greens,  light  lavenders,  and  sometimes 
light  blues,  when  not  washed  well  from  the  liquor,  were  often 
full  of  white  spots,  which  we  ascribed  to  that  cause ;  but,  for 
other  dark  shades,  we  found  no  difference,  and  for  colors  to  be 
dyed  with  the  bichromate  of  potash  (chrome),  such  as  yel- 
lows, ambers,  and  orange,  we  seldom  give  them  any  sour, 
only  washed  from  the  first  liquor,  and  then  dyed. 

Cotton,  in  the  hank  (yam),  when  to  be  finished  white, 
goes  through  the  same  process  as  cloth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rot  steep;  but,  for  dyeing,  a  quicker  operati(»] 
is  adopted.  All  cotton  yam  must  be  boiled  in  water  for 
three  or  four  hours  previous  to  being  dyed.  Every  ten 
pounds  weight — constitutiiig  wliat  is  teimed  a  bundle — ^is 
divided  into  six  equal  numbers  of  spindles,  and  hung  upon 
wooden  pins  about  three  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick; 
this  is  termed  sticking. 

The  stock-liquor  for  yam  is  generally  prepared  in  a  cask 
or  pipe,  containing  about  120  gallons  of  water;  to  this  is 
added  about  20  lbs.  of  good  bleaching-powder,  stirred,  and 
allowed  to  settle.  A  small  tub,  of  a  size  in  which  a  bundle 
is  wrought  fireely,  is  termed  a  ten  pound  tub ;  this  is  filled 
nearly  two-thirds  full  with  boiling  water,  and  a  bucket  or 
pailful  (about  four  gallons)  of  the  stock-liquor  is  added. 
The  bundle  is  now  let  down  as  quick  as  possible,  and  turned 
over  for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  put  through  a 
second  tub  of  the  same  size,  with  water  made  a  little  sour 
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by  adding  about  an  imperial  gill  of  vitriol,  and  wrought  for 
about  five  minutes.  Being  then  well  washed,  it  is  ready  to 
be  dyed  almost  any  light  shade.  By  this  method  two  men 
can  bleach  (md  wash  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  yam 
in  about  three  hoto's-r.^hat,  by  the  other  process  of  boilings 
steeping  J  and  scouring^  would  liave  occupied  two  days. 

Having  detailed  the  present  method  of  bleaching  cottoD 
goods  for  dyeing,  we  may  say  a  Uttle  upon  the  chemiccil 
nature  of  these  processes,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
elementary  nature  of  chlorine.  When  that  substance  was 
considered  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  it'  was 
thought  that  the  acid  parted  with  its  oxygen,  which  bleached 
by  the  same. means,  but  more  rapidly,  as  the  air  which  we 
have  described  under  croft  bleaching.  When  the  true  nature 
of  chlorine  was  discovered,  the  theory  was  somewhat  chang* 
ed;  finding,  as  was  then  supposed,  that  chlorine  did  not 
bleach  except  water  was  present,  it  was  considered  that  the 
chlorine  united  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  liberated  oxygen  bleached  as  de* 
scribed.    Thus  oxygen  was  still  the  bleaching  agent 

The  above  theory  is  still  maintained  and  supported  by 
various  analogies.  We  shall  quote  the  following  from  Gre- 
gory and  Liebig's  edition  of  Turner's  Chemistry,  new  edition, 
18^: — ^^Qne  of  the  most  important  properties  of  chlorine 
is  its  bleaching  power.  All  animal  and  vegetable  colors  are 
speedily  removed  by  chlorine,  and  when  the  color  is  once 
destroyed,  it  can  never  be  xestored.*  Davy  proved  that  chlo- 
rine cannot  bleach,  except  water  be  present ;  thus  dry  Utmus 
paper  suffers  no  change  in  dry  chlorine,  but  when  water  is 
admitted,  the  color  speedily  disappears.  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  acid)  is  always  gene- 
rated when  chlorine  bleaches.    From  these  facts  it  is  inferred 


^  In  «t  ]0Mt  one  c«n,  however,  which  u  that  of  indigo,  the  color  is  nprodadble 
after  htmng  been  diiehnged  bj  chlorine^  pronded  the  quantity  of  chlorine  applied 
to  the  indigo  has  been  no  more  than  caffideat  to  change  the  blue  color  to  a  buff, 
and  not  enough  to  dertxoj  all  color.  The  rich  criDiii9n  color  into  which  some 
pnpaiatione  of  indigo  are  changed  by  chlorine  ia  alio  convertible  into  blue,  though 
not  to  ao  deep  a  ahade  aa  the  original  indigo. — PamtiL 
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that  water  is  decomposed  during  the  process,  that  its  hydro- 
gen unites  with  chlorine,  and  that  decomposition  of  the  col- 
oring matter  is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  liberated.  Tlie 
bleaching  property  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  and  of  chromic, 
and  permanganic  acids,  of  which  oxygen  is  certainly  the 
decoloring  principle,  leaves  Uttle  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  foregoing  explanation." 

Another  theory  has  been  advanced,  and  equally,  if  not 
more  tenable,  by  which  the  chlorine  is  supposed  to  act 
directly  upon  the  coloring  matter.  The  following  is  from 
Dr.  Kane's  work : — "  Formerly  it  was  considered  that  water 
was  necessary  for  this  bleaching,  and  that  the  chlorine  com- 
bined with  the  hydrogen,  while  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
being  thus  thrown  upon  the  organic  substance,  oxidized  it, 
and  formed  a  new  body,  which  was  colorless.  We  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  chlo- 
rine enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  substance  formed, 
sometimes  replacing  hydrogen,  at  others,  simply  combinmg 
with  the  colored  body,  and  in  some,  the  reaction  being  so 
complete,  that  its  immediate  stages  cannot  be  completely 
traced."* 


*  In  most  cases  of  the  destraction  of  yegetable  colotq  by  chlorine,  the  decompo- 
otion  is  effected,  without  doubt,  through  the  powerflil  aifinitj  of  cUmine  Ibr 
hjdrogen,  which  may  be  uianifested  in  two  ways;  Ist,  in  the  diiect  abstnction  of 
hydrogen  from  the  organic  substance,  and  3dly,  in  the  decomposttion  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  unites  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  add,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  decomposes  the  cdloring  matter,  forming  carbonic  add  with 
its  carbon^  and  water  with  its  hydrogen.  Chl(tfine  does  not  bleadi  readily  in  the 
absence  of  all  moisture,  and  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  adds  may  gemcally  be  dis- 
covered among  the  products.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  bleaching  action  of 
chlorine  sfanply  consists  in  the  direct  combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  coloring 
matter  to  form  a  compound  which  is  devoid  of  c<rior. 

Chromic  add  is  another  powerful  bleaching  agent,  ^Hneh  acts  by  alToiding 
oxygen  to  the  coloring  matter,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  the  state  of  green  oxide 
of  chromium.  The  color  of  the  vegetable  substance  is  even  more  readily  destroyed 
than  if  chlorine  had  been  applied. 

Most  vegetable  coloring  matten  are  also  bleached  by  sulphtmus  add  in  the 
presence  of  water.  The  action  oftfais  substance  is  not  so  energetic  as  that  of  chlo- 
rine, and  differs  from  it  essentiaUy  in  the  ciicumstance  that  the  cdors  are  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  may  in  general  be  restored  fay  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  stnmger  add  or  an  alkafi.— iPanuB.  ' 
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Tlus  theory  is  also  supported  by  several  analogies,  such  as 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  indigo  already  noticed ;  but  which 
of  the  changes  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Kane  takes  place  during  the 
bleaching  of  cotton,  is  not  yet  known.  Chloride  of  lime,  says 
the  same  author,  does  not  bleach,  except  an  acid  be  present 
to  combine  with  the  lime,  and  set  the  chlorine  at  Uberty ;  but 
this  is  only  conditional.  It  is  true,  that  if  blue  litmus  paper 
be  put  into  a  solution  of  newly  dissolved  chloride  of  lime,  it 
is  not  bleached ;  but  if  the  solution  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  lime  combines^ 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere;  and  if  the  blue 
litmus  paper  be  put  into  this  solution,  it  is  instantly  bleached 
by  the  liberated  chlorine.  Cotton  that  has  not  been  boiled 
in  alkalies^  is  acted  upon  as  the  litmus  paper  in  both  cases ; 
but  if  the  cotton  has  received  a  good  alkdine  boil,  and  is  well 
washed,  the  bleaching  process  goes  on  although  the  bleach 
ing-powder  be  newly  dissolved.  This  shows  that  the  alka- 
line leys  effect  a  change  upon  the  coloring  matter.  The 
nature  of  this  change  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  state : 
several  opinions  have  been  given,  but  they  are  hjrpothetical, 
and  some  of  them  contrary  to  the  changes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  follow. 

Whenever  the  cloth  is  put  into  the  bleaching  liquor,  there 
are  acids  formed,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  hydrochloric ; 
but  whether  it  is  from  the  chlorine,  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  or  the  coloring  matter  of  the  goods, 
we  cannot  say, — ^the  latter  we  think  most  probable.  Our 
ofHniim  is,  that  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  coloring  matter ;  and  according  to  a  law  we  have  several 
times  alluded  to,  the  remaining  elements  of  the  coloring 
matter  form  a  new  substance,  which  is  sduble,  and  thus 
the  whole  coloring  matter  is  taken  off  the  cloth.  In  vats, 
where  several  hundred  pounds  weight  of  coiioa  have  been 
bleached  before  changing  the  liquor,  there  is  evidence  of 
more  substances  remaining  than  merely  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime ;  but  what  these  are,  we  dare  not  as  yet  venture  to 
assert  That  the  bleaching  of  cotUm  depends  upon  either 
oxygen  or  chlorine  combining  with  the  coloring  matter,  form- 
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ing  a  colorless  oxide  or  chloride,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
&ct  that  bleached  goods  are  lighter  than  goods  merely  boiled. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  processes  of  bleaching  cotton 
goods  for  dyeing,  as  practised  in  the  most  celebrated  dye* 
works. of  Europe  at  Ihe  present  day  (1846),  and  it  is,  we 
imagine,  more  to  be  relied  upon,  than  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject to  be  found  in  the  books  of  our  predecessors. — ^For  fur- 
ther information  upon  subjects  connected  with  this  branch  o^ 
industry,  see  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IL 


LINEN. 

Vwpualaoa  of  Fkz  lud  Hemp— ProceHM  of  Blmching  tbeny— Simpwn's  Patent 

ProcoM. 

LiNBN  contains  more  coloring  matter  than  cotton.  The 
fonner  loses  nearly  a  third  of  its  weight,  while  the  latter 
loses  not  more  than  a  twentieth.  The  fibres  of  flax  pos- 
sess, in  the  natural  condition,  a  light  gray,  yellow,  or  blond 
color.  By  the  operation  of  rotting,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  wcUer-rottingj  which  is  employed  to  enable  the  tex- 
tile filaments  to  be  separated  from  the  boon,  or  woody 
matter,  the  color  becomes  darker,  and,  in  consequence  prob- 
ably of  the  putrefaction  of  the  green  matter  of  die  barl^  the 
coloring  substance  appears.  Hence,  flax  prepared  without 
rotting  is  much  paler,  and  its  coloring  matter  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  removed  by  washing  with  soap,  leaving  the  fila- 
ments nearly  white. 

The  substance  which  gives  steeped  flax  its  peculiar  tint  is 
insoluUe  in  boiling  water,  in  acids,  and  in  alkalies;  but  it 
possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  in  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkaline  lejrs,  when  it  has  possessed  the  means  of  dehydro- 
genation  by  previous  exposure  to  oxygen.  Hemp  is,  in  this 
respect,  analogous  to  flu.  The  bleaching  of  both  depends 
upon  this  action  of  oxygen,  and  upon  the  removal  of  the 
acidified  dye,  by  means  of  an  alkalL  This  process  is  eflected 
generally  by  the  influence  of  air  in  combination  with  light 
and  moisture  acting  on  the  linen  cloth  laid  upon  the  grass : 
bat  chlorine  will  effect  the  same  object  more  expeditiously. 
In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  to  acidify  the  color  com- 
pletely at  once,  but  there  must  be  many  alternate  exposures 
to  oxygen  or  chlorine,  and  alkali,  before  the  flax  become 
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white.  0  It  is  this  circumstance  alone  which  renders  the 
bleaching  of  Imen  an  apparently  complicated  business. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  where  washing  is  mentioned, 
it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  Imen  is  taken  to  the 
wash-stocks  or  dash- wheel,  and  washed  well  in  them  for 
some  hours.  This  part  of  the  work  can  never  be  overdone ; 
and  on  its  being  properly  executed  between  every  part  of  the 
bucking,  boiling,  steeping  in  the  chloride  of  lime  solution, 
and  souring,  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  bleaching  depends. 
By  exposure  is  meant,  that  the  linen  cloth  is  taken  and 
spread  upon  the  bleach-green  for  four,  six,  or  eight  days,  ac- 
cording as  the  routine  of  business  calls  for  the  return  of  the 
cloth,  in  order  to  undergo  further  operations. 

A  parcel  of  goods  consists  of  360  pieces  of  those  linens 
which  are  called  Britannias.  Each  piece  is  36  yards  long; 
and  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  10  lbs.  each :  the  weight  of 
the  parcel  is,  in  consequence,  about  3600  lbs.  avoirdupois 
weight.  The  linens  are  first  washed,  and  then  steeped  in 
waste  alkaline  ley,  after  which  they  undei^o  the  following 
operations : — 

Ist,  Bucked  with  60  lbs.  poari-aflhes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

3d,  Ditto       80            ditto          ditto                  ditto 

3d,  Ditto       90         potadMS       ditto                  ditto 

4th,  Ditto       80            ditto          ditto                  ditto 

&th,  Ditto       80       pearl-uihee     ditto                  ditto 

Gth,  Ditto       50            ditto          ditto                  ditto 

7th,  Ditto       70            ditto          ditto                  ditto 

8th,  Ditto       70            ditto         ditto                 ditto 

9th,  Soured  one  night  in  dilute  solphnric  add,  washed. 

10th,  Bucked  with  50  lbs.  pearl-ashes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

11th,  Immersed  in  the  chloride  of  potash  or  lime  12  hours. 

19th,  Boiled  widi  90  lbs.  peail-Mhes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

13th.  Ditto       90            ditto        ditto       ditto              ditto. 

14th,  Soured,  washed. 

The  linens  are  then  taken  to  the  rubbing-board,  and  well 
rubbed  with-  a  strong  lather  of  black  soap,  after  which  they 
are  well  washed  in  pure  spring  water.  At  this  period  they 
are  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  are  fiiUy  bleached 
are  laid  aside  to  be  blued,  and  made  up  for  the  market; 
while  those  which  are  not  fully  white  are  returned  te  be 
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boiled,  and  steeped  in  the  chloride  of  lime  or  potash ;  then 
soured,  until  they  are  fuUy  white. 

By  the  above  process,  690  lbs.  weight  of  alkali  is  taken  to 
Ueach  360  pieces  of  linen,  each  piece  consisting  of  35  yards 
in  length ;  so  that  the  expenditure  of  alkali  would  be  some- 
what less  than  2  lbs.  for  each  piece,  were  it  not  that  some 
parts  of  the  linens  are  not  fully  whitened,  as  above  noted. 
Two  pounds  of  alkali  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  the  ave- 
rage quantity  employed  for  bleaching  each  piece  of  goods. 

The  method  of  bleaching  linens  in  Ireland  is  similar  to  the 
foregoing;  any  alteration  in  the  process  depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  bleacher  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  alkali  used.  But  it  is  commcm,  at  most  bleach- 
fields,  to  steep  the  linens  in  the  chloride  of  lime  or  potash  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  process,  or  after  the  goods  have  under- 
gone the  fifth  or  sixth  operation  of  bucking.  By  this  means 
those  parts  of  the  flax  which  are  most  difficult  to  bleach  are 
:nore  easily  acted  upon  by  the  alkali ;  and,  as  before  noticed, 
souring  early  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  assists  greatly  in 
forwarding  the  whitening  of  the  linens.  Mr.  Grimshaw, 
calico-printer,  near  Belfapt,  was  the  first  who  recommended 
early  souring,  which  has  since  been  very  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  Richard  Simpson  of  the  Stmnd,  London,  obtained  a 
patent  in  July,  1845,  for  an  improved  method  of  bleaching 
linen,  yams,  and  fabrics.  These  improvements  consist  in  the 
employment  of  certain  solvents,  by  which  the  yams  or  fabrics 
of  linen  are  to  be  prepared  for  bleaching,  before  the  ordinary 
means  or  processes  of  bleaching  are  resorted  to.  These  sol- 
vents are  to  be  applied  to  the  yams  or  fabrics  of  linen  in  a 
preparatory  process  of  boiling,  prior  to  the  goods  being  im- 
mersed in  the  ordinary  bleaching  materials. 

The  solvents  to  be  employed  are  either  simple  acids,  fol- 
lowed by  solutions  of  soda-ash,  or  acids  combined  with 
soda-ash,  in  which  the  yams  or  fabrics  of  linen  are  to  be 
boiled  for  a  space  o£  time  to  be  reg^ated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  application  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  character  or  condition  of  the  material  to  be  acted  upon. 

A  composition  of  solvents  which  has  been  found  to  an- 
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Bwer  for  this  purpose,  is  made  by  22  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  first  quality  and  strength,  diluted  in  60  gallons  of  pure 
water,  which  are  to  be  boiled  together  in  a  leaden  vessel,  and, 
whilst  boiling,  1  cwt.  of  the  best  soda-ash  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  liquor,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  efferves 
cence  having  ceased,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  boiling  until 
the  soda-ash  is  quite  dissolved ;  and  then,  the  sediment  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  subside,  the  Uquor  may  be  drawn  off 
quite  clear,  in  which  state  it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  but,  if  de- 
sired, the  liquor  may  be  evaporated,  andats  essential  proper- 
ties crystalized  into  the  state  of  salt. 

When  the  solvent  material  is  prepared  for  acting  upon 
cloth  or  particular  kinds  of  yams,  it  may  be  desirable  to  ren- 
der it  caustic,  which  is  done  by  adding  to  the  above  com- 
pound about  half  a  hundred  weight  of  lime,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  potash. 

As  cloths  and  yams  vary  in  quality,  the  patentee  has 
thought  it  desirable  to  describe  two  or  three  ways  (which 
have  been  found  successful)  of  applying  this  material.  First : 
for  10  cwt.  of  yams,  take  20  gallons  of  the  prepared  solvent 
liquor,  and  boil  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water ;  when 
cold,  throw  in  the  yams,  and  allow  them  to  steep  in  the  li- 
quor for  about  twelve  hours;  then,  after  washing  in  clean 
water  and  squeezing  the  yams,  throw  them  into  a  tub  of 
sours,  prepared  with  about  2  parts  of  vitriol  to  98  of  water ; 
let  the  yams  remain  5  or  6  hours  in  this  solution,  and  then 
wash  them  in  pure  water  and  squeeze  them,  when  the  yams 
will  be  ready  for  the  usual  process  of  bleaching.  Second : 
for  10  cwt  yams,  take  20  gaUons  of  the  prepared  liquor ; 
throw  in  the  yams,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  2  or  3  hours ; 
then  wash  and  squeeze,  and  proceed  with  the  sours  as  usuaL 
Third :  when  the  yam  is  very  inferior  in  quahty,  after  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  first  described  process,  boil  it  for  two  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  soda-ash  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Fourth:  instead  of  using  the  prepared  liquor, 
steep  the  yams  for  five  hours  in  warm  water  (at  about  68° 
Fahr.),  in  which  water  about  two  parts,  by  measure,  of  vit- 
riol, to  96  of  water  has  been  previously  mixed ;  then  wash, 
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squeeze,  and  afterwards  boil  them  for  two  hours  in  a  weak 
solution  of  soda-ash.  Fifth :  for  cloth  and  other  feibrics,  the 
caustic  preparation  may  be  desirable  in  which  Ume  has  been 
incorporated  as  above  described. 

With  these  instructions  it  is  considered  that  an  experienced 
bleacher  will  be  enabled  to  vary  the  proportions  of  materials, 
and  the  time  of  boiling,  according  to  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  be  operated  upon. 

In  the  preparation  of  sloths  for  bleaching,  a  mechanical 
c(mtrivance  may  be  desirable,  by  which  the  cloths  may  be 
conducted  by  a  series  of  small  rollers,  set  in  a  pan  or  trough, 
filled  with  the  caustic  liquor  above  described,  kept  constantly 
boiling.  Vfon  the  machine  a  pair  of  squeezing-roUers  should 
be  mounted,  between  which  the  cloth  may  be  made  to  pass, 
and  then  enter  a  second  pan  or  vat,  and  in  like  manner  be 
conducted,  by  a  series  of  rollers,  through  a  solution  of  soda- 
ash,  kept  boiling ;  and  after  again  being  squeezed  by  rollers, 
the  cloth  may  be  wound  upon  a  portable  beam-roller,  ready 
to  be  taken  to  the  bleaching  apparatus. 

The  patentee  does  not,  however,'  consider  any  of  these  ma- 
chines to  be  new,  but  limits  his  claim  of  invention  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  yams  and  fabrics  of  linen  for  bleaching, 
as  above  described 


CHAPTER   IIL 


SILK, 

Cleaiuiog  thts  SUk  item  Gma—M^fm  of  Alksite^  on  Silk— Of  So^p— Old  oiethadfi 
of  Scouring — Chinorwluici — Aiurfrwhitc^  wid  Thread- w lute — Sulphuring— 
AEuring^Gum  c^f  Silk — Erroneous  opiiupDA  of  Authois  rcffpectmg  it — Obsci- 
TBlianft  on  Dycmg  Silk^B«st  znetbod  of  Scourmg — Influeoco  of  I%fat — 
Bleacbiug  by  Steiiiu. 

Silk:  in  its  raw  stale,  aa  spun  by  the  wornij  U  either  whita 
or  yeUow  of  varioua  ahadet^^  and  Is  covered  with  a  vanmbi 
which  gives  it  sliffneai3  and  a  degree  of  elasticity.  For  the 
greater  number  of  purposes  to  which  Bilk  is  applied,  it  must 
Imj  deprived  of  this  native  coveriiigj  which  was  long  consid- 
ered to  be  a  sort  of  gum.  The  operation  by  whioh  this  color- 
ing matter  is  removed  is  called  sconringj  cleansing  or  boiling, 
A  great  many  different  processes  have  been  proposed  for  free- 
ing the  8ilk  fibres  from  all  foreign  impurities,  and  for  giving  il 
the  utmost  whilenessj  histrCj  and  pliancy  ;  but  none  of  the 
new  plans  has  superseded,  with  any  advantage,  the  one  prac- 
tised of  old,  which  consists  essentially  in  steepbig  the  silk  in 
a  warm  solution  of  soap  :  a  circumstance  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  M.  Roard.  The 
alkaUes,orall£aline  salt^,  act  in  a  marked  manner  upon  the 
varnish  of  silk^  and  effect  its  complete  solution  ;  the  prolong- 
ed agency  of  boiling  water,  alone  answers  tlie  same  purpose ; 
but  nothing  agrees  so  well  with  the  nature  of  sdkj  and  pre- 
serves its  brilbancy  and  suppleness  so  perfectly,  as  a  rapid 
boil  with  soap-water.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  employ  this  method,  but  something  that  is 
preferable.  Probably  the  superior  beauty  of  their  white  silk 
may  be  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  raw  maleriah 

The  most  ancient  method  of  scouring  silk  consists  of  three 
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operations.  For  the  first,  or  the  ungumming^  thirty  per 
cent  of  soap  is  first  of  all  dissolved  ia  dean  river  water  by 
boiliiig  heat ;  then  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  cold  water,  by  withdrawing  the  fire,  or  at  least  by 
damping  it.  The  hanks  of  silk,  suspended  upon  horizontal 
poles  over  the  boiler,  are  now  plunged  into  the  soapy  solution, 
kept  at  a  heat  somewhat  under  ebuUition,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial point ;  for  if  hotter,  the  soap  would  attack  the  substance 
of  the  silk,  and  not  only  dissolve  a  portion  of  it,  but  deprive 
the  whole  of  its  lustre.  The  portions  of  the  hanks  plunged 
in  the  bath  get  scoured  by  degrees ;  the  varnish  and  the  color- 
ing matter  come  away,  and  the  silk  assumes  its  proper  white- 
ness and  pliancy.  Whenever  this  pofnt  is  attained,  the 
hanks  are  turned  round  upon  the  poles,  so  that  the  portion 
formerly  in  the  air  may  be  also  subjected  to  the  bath.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  is  completely  ungummed,  they  are  taken 
out,  wrung  by  the  peg,  and  well  shakeh ;  after  which,  the 
next  step,  called  the  bMy  is  coimnenced.  Into  bags  of  coarse 
canvass,  called  pockets j  about  2^  lbs.  or  35  lbs.  of  ungummed 
silk  are  enclosed,  and  put  into  a  similar  bath  with  the  preced 
ing-,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  soap,  which  may  there 
fore  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point  without  any  danger  of  de- 
stroying the  silk.  The  ebuIUtion  is  to  be  kept  up  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  bs^  must  be  fre- 
quently stirred,  lest  those  near  the  bottom  should  suffer  an 
undue  degree  of  heat.  The  silk  experiences  in  these  two 
operati<Mis  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight 

The  third  and  last  scouring  operation  is  intended  to  give 
the  silk  a  slight  Unge,  which  renders  the  white  more  agreo* 
able,  and  better  adapted  to  its  various  uses  in  trade.  In  this 
way  we  distinguish  the  China- white,  which  has  a  faint  cast 
of  red,  the  silver-white,  the  azure-white,  and  the  thread- 
white.  To  produce  these  different  shades,  we  begin  by  pre- 
paring a  soap-water  so  strong  as  to  lather  by  agitation ;  we 
then  add  to  it,  for  the  China-white,  a  little  annotta,  mixing  it 
carefully  in ;  and  then  passing'  the  silk  properly  through  it, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  wished-for  tint.  As  to  the  other 
shades,  we  need  only  azure  them  more  or  less  with  a  fine  in- 

29 
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digo,  which  has  been  previotisly  washed  several  times  in  hot 
water,  and  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  is  then  diffused 
through  boiling  water,  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid,  which  contains  only  the  finer  par- 
ticles, is  added  to  the  soap  bath  in  such  proportion  as  may  be 
requisite.  The  silk,  on  being  taken  out  of  this  bath  must  be 
wrung  well,  and  stretched  upon  poles  to  dry ;  after  which 
it  is  introduced  into  the  sulphuring  chamber,  if  it  is  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  white  state.  At  Lyons,  however,  no  soap 
is  employed  at  the  third  operation :  after  the  boil,  the  silk  is 
washed,  sulphured,  and  azured,  by  passing  through  very  clear 
river  water  properly  blued. 

The  silks  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  blonds  and 
gauzes  are  not  subjected  to  the  ordinary  scouring  process, 
because  it  is  essential,  in  these  cases,  for  them  to  preserve 
their  natural  stiffness.  We  must  therefore  select  the  raw 
silk  of  China,  or  the  whitest  raw  silks  of  other  countries ; 
steep  them,  rinse  them  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  or  in  one 
containing  a  little  soap  ;  wring  them,  expose  them  to  the  va- 
por of  sulphur,  and  then  pass  them  through  the  azure  wa- 
ter.   Sometimes  this  process  is  repeated. 

Before  the  memoir  of  M.  Roard  appeared,  extremely  vague 
ideas  were  entertained  about  the  composition  of  the  native 
varnish  of  silk.  He  has  shown  that  this  substance,  so  far 
from  being  of  a  gummy  nature,  as  has  been  believed,  may 
be  rather  compared  to  bees'  wsoc,  with  a  species  of  oil,  and 
a  coloring  matter,  which  exists  only  in  raw  silks.  It  is  con- 
tained in  them  to  the  amount  of  from  23  to  24  per  cent., 
and  forms  the  portion  of  weight  which  is  lost  in  the  ungum- 
Tning,  It  possesses,  however,  some  of  the  properties  of  veg- 
etable gums,  though  it  differs  essentially  as  to  others.  In  a 
dry  mass,  it  is  friable  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture  ;  it  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  affords  a  solution  which  lathers  like  soap ; 
but  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals,  it  does  not  soften  like 
g^um,  but  bums  with  the  exhalation  of  a  fetid  odor.  Its  so- 
lution, when  left  exposed  to  the  open  air,  at  first  of  a  golden 
yellow,  becomes  soon  greenish,  and  ere  long  putrefies,  as  a 
eoluti<m  of  animal  matter  would  do  in  simflar  circumstances. 
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;  VL  Roaid  assures  us  that  the  city  of  Lyops  alone  could  fur- 
nish several  thousand  quintals  of  this  substance  per  annunij 
were  it  applicable  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  yellow  varnish  is  of  a  resinous  natxire,  altogether  insol- 
uble in  water^  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  contains  a  little 
vdatile  oil,  which  gives  it  a  rank  smelL  The  color  of  this 
resin  is  easily  dissipated,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  by 
the  action  of  chlorine :  it  forms  about  one  fifty-fifth  of  its 
weight. 

Bees'  wax  exists  also  in  all  the  sorts  of  silk,  even  in  that 
of  China ;  but  the  whiter  the  filaments  the  less  wax  do  they 
contain. 

M.  Board  has  observed  that,  if  the  silk  be  exposed  to  the 
soap  baths  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  stripped  ^of  its 
foreign  matters,  it  begins  to  lose  body,  and  has  its  valuable 
qualities  impaired.  It  becomes  dull,  stifi)  and  colored  in  con- 
sequence of  the  solution,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  its  sub- 
stance ;  a  solution  which  takes  place  in  all  liquids,  and  even 
in  boiling  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  silks  cannot  be 
alumed  with  heat ;  and  that  they  lose  some  of  their  lustre  in 
being  dyed  brown,  a  color  which  requires  a  boiling  hot  bath. 
The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  avoiding  these  inconveniences,  is 
to  boil  the  silks  in  the  soap  bath  no  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  scouring  process,  and  to  expose  them  in  the 
various  dyeing  operations  to  as  moderate  temperature  as  may 
be  requisite  to  communicate  the  color.  When  silks  are  to  be 
dyed,  much  less  soap  should  be  used  in  the  cleansing,  and 
very  little  for  the  dark  colors.  According  to  M.  Roard,  raw 
silks,  white  or  yellow,  may  be  completely  scoured  in  one  hour, 
with  15  lbs.  of  water  for  one  of  silk,  and  a  suitable  proportion 
of  soap.  The  soap  and  the  silk  should  be  put  into  the  bath 
half  an  hour  before  its  ebullition,  and  the  latter  should  be 
turned  about  frequently.  The  dull  silks,  in  which  the  var- 
nish has  already  unde^one  some  alteration,  never  acquire  a 
fine  white  until  they  are  exposed  to  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
Exposure  to  light  has  also  a  very  good  eflfoct  in  whitening 
■iU»,  and  is  had  recourse  to,  it  is  said,  with  advantage  by  the 
Chinese. 
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-  Carbonate  of  soda  has  been  proposed  to  be  used  instead 
of  soap  in  scouring  silk,  but  it  has  never  come  into  use. 
The  Abb6  Collomb,  in  1786,  scoured  silk  by  eight  hours' 
boiling  in  simple  water,  and  he  foimd  the  silks  bleached 
in  this  way  to  be  stronger  than  by  soap,  but  they  are 
not  near  so  white.  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brierely,  of  Salford,  Lancashire, 
for  bleaching  them  by  steam.  The  mode  of  operating, 
which  we  give  in  the  patentee's  own  words,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


"The nw iilk » fint  wMked in  lukewaxm soap-water, in  a  tub,  fin ai 
space  of  time  to  aoften  the  gnm.  After  this  the  rilk  is  to  be  taken  in  hanks  (while 
wet)  and  hung  on  poles  within  a  wooden  chest,  box,  or  closet,  and,  when  dosed, 
steam  is  to  be  admitted  by  means  of  a  pipe  leading  from  a  IxMler,  the  appantns 
being  ftimished  with  saftty  rtlfm,  stopeodL,  and  a  oo^  for  drawing  off  tlie  eon- 


Dr.  Ure  says,  that  '^  the  silk  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  steam  for  ten  minutes  only."  The  silk,  however, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  sufficient  time  to  dissolve 
the  gum,  when  it  is  to  be  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
soap  and  water;  and  lastly,  in  clean  water,  until  the  im- 
purities be  entirely  removed.  This  steaming  process  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Ure,  very  generally  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish throwsters.* 

It  appears  that  the  Chinese  do  not  use  soap  in  producing 
those  fine  white  silks  which  are  imported  into  Europe.  Mi- 
chel de  Grubbens,  who  resided  long  at  Canton,  saw  and  prac- 
tised himself  the  operation  there,  which  he  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  in  1803.  It  consists 
in  preparing  the  silk  with  a  species  of  white  beans,  smaller 
than  the  Turkey  beans,  with  some  wheat  flour,  common  salt, 
and  water.    The  proportions  are  5  parts  of  beans,  5  of  salt,  6 


•  Aodoxding  to  Pamell,  the  only  operations  to  which  silk  doth  is  subjected 
piepaiatory  to  being  printedf  are,  **  1,  boiMng  in  a  Bolntioii  of  soi^  aad 
soda  to  remove  the  ^  gun ;'  2,  passing  through  dilute  sulphwie  acid ;  and 
3,  washing  and  diying;"  but  this  slTould^not  be  done  upon  goods  that  aie 
to  be  dyed. 
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of  floor,  and  26  of  water,  to  form  this  vegetable  bath.  The 
beans  must  be  previoosly  wadied.  It  is  difficult  to  discorei 
what  chemical  action  can  occur  between  this  decoction  and 
the  varnish  of  raw  silk ;  possibly  some  acid  may  be  developed, 
which  may  soften  the  gummy  matter,  and  fieu^ilitate  its  sepa 
latioii. 


l#^-»  3ifw    WYt^      "T'T 


CHAPTER    IV. 


WOOL. 

Yolk  of  Wool— ItHnatuw— Methodfl  of  duohargmg  tbe  Yolk— Coie  to  be  obtterr^d 
in  Si^uring  Wool— Hirst  and  Newton's  Patent  Procewea— Sulpbttiuig— Mod* 
of  opcmtujg- FniuJulFJit  Practices— Removing  hMBimcfi*  from  the  Wool  after 
Sulphuring- Bleaching  MoUBsclaino-do^laincer— Hebert'e  Improved  Machine  for 
Fulling  Cloth. 

WoOLj  like  silkj  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  vamisH  which 
impairs  its  qtiaUties,  aad  prevents  it  fram  being  employed  in 
the  raw  state  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  well  adapted 
when  it  is  scoured.  The  English  give  the  name  ydk^  and 
tlie  French  suinij  to  that  native  coat :  it  is  a  fatty  unctuous 
matter,  of  a  strong  sraellj  which  apparently  has  its  chief 
origin  in  the  cutaneous  perspiration  of  the  sheep;  but  which, 
by  the  agency  of  external  bodiesj  may  have  undergone  some 
changes  which  modify  its  constitution*  It  resulld  from  the 
experiments  of  M.  Vauquelin,  that  the  yolk  is  composed  of 
several  si  istanoes ;  namely,  1,  a  soap  with  basis  of  potash, 
which  ct  ustitutes  the  greater  part  of  it;  2,  of  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  acetate  of  potash ;  3j  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate, 
and  a  trace  of  muriate  of  potash  j  4,  of  a  little  lime  in  an  un- 
known state  of  combination ;  5,  of  a  species  of  sebaceous 
matter,  and  an  animal  substance  to  which  the  odor  is  due. 
There  are  several  other  accidental  matters  present  m  sheep's 
wooL 

The  proportion  of  yolk  is  variable  in  different  kinds  of 
wool,  but  in  general  it  is  more  abundant  the  finer  the  staple ; 
the  loss  by  scouring  being  46  per  cent*  for  the  finest  wt>ols» 
and  35  per  cent,  for  the  coarse. 

The  yolk,  on  account  of  its  soapy  nature,  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  free  fatty  matter, 
which  easily  separates  from  the  filaments,  and  remains  float- 
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ing  in  the  liquor.  It  would  thence  appear  sufficient  to  ex- 
pose the  wools  to  simple  washing  in  a  stream  of  water ;  yet 
experience  shows  that  this  method  never  answers  so  well  as 
that  usually  adopted,  which  consists  in  steeping  the  wool  for 
some  time  in  simple  wsurm  water,  or  in  warm  water  mixed 
with  a  fourth  of  stale  urine.  From  15  to  20  minutes  of  con- 
tact are  sufficient  in  this  case,  if  we  heat  the  bath  as  warm 
as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  and  stir  it  well  with  a  rod.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  wool  may  be  taken  out,  set  to  drain, 
then  placed  in  large  baskets,  in  order  to  be  completely  rinsed 
in  a  stream  of  water. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  putrid  urine  acts  on  the  wool 
by  the  ammonia  which  it  contains,  and  that  this  serves  to 
saponify  the  remainder  of  the  fatty  matter  not  combined  with 
the  potash.  M.  Yauquelin  is  not  of  this  opinion,  because  he, 
found  that  wool  steeped  in  water,  with  sal  ammoniac  and 
quick  lime,  is  not  better  scoured  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
wool  treated  with  mere  water.  He  was  hence  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  good  effects  of  putrified  urine  might  be  as- 
cribed to  anything  else  besides  the  ammonia,  and  probably  to 
the  urea.  Fresh  urine  contains  a  free  acid,  which,  by  de- 
composing the  potash  soap  of  the  yolk,  counteracts  the  scour- 
ing operation.* 

If  wools  are  better  scoured  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
than  in  a  great  stream,  we  can  conceive  that  this  circum 


•  Hr.  Samuel  Hint,  of  Batley,  recoomieDds  the  following  method  of  ecouring 
wool,  and  for  whkh  he  obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1^29 : — ^  A  large  clitem  being 
procorvd  and  fillArl  with  human  nrine,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  stand  in  it  for  about 
mx  weeka,  in  order  to  produce  fermentation;  when  this  haa  thoroughly  taken 
place,  aboot  four  hundred  gallons  of  the  fermented  urine  is  to  be  transferred  to 
an  iron  still,  with  a  block-4in  wonn  passing  through  a  refrigerator,  of  the  usual 
eoiMtmction;  to  tha  is  to  be  added  one  pound  of  tallow,  prepared  from  beef  suet, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  froth  that  would  otherwise  arise  in  ebullition. 
Tbim  mixture  is  to  be  distilled,  and  whilst  in  operation  about  six  gallons  of  the 
•qua  Mnmnni*  tfaus  pfoduoed,  are  to  be  drawn  off  into  a  cask,  adding  six  pounds 
of  the  bert  mottled  soap,  previously  dissolved.''  This  will  give  it  an  opaque  ap- 
pmanoe,  and  produces,  as  the  patentee  asserts,  an  excellent  saponaceous  moti^- 
lial  for  rl^n^ng  and  dressing  woolens.  The  casks  should  be  bunged  up  to  ex- 
dode  the  air.— (See  chapter  IV.  Part  V.,  article  Scouring  or  RenovaHng  arfiekt 
ffDrt99,4^) 
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stance  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  yolk,  which,  in  a 
concentrated  solution,  acts  like  a  saponaceous  compound,  and 
thus  contributes  to  remove  the  free  fatty  particles  which 
adhere  to  the  filataents.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  too 
long  a  continuance  of  the  wool  in  the  yolk  water,  hurts  its 
quality  very  much,  by  weakening  its  cohesion,  causing  the 
filaments  to  swell,  and  even  to  split.  It  is  said  then  to  have 
lost  its  nerve.  Another  circumstance  in  the  scouring  of  wool, 
that  should  always  be  attended  to,  is  never  to  work  the  fila- 
ments together  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  their  felting ; 
but  in  agitating  we  must  merely  push  them  slowly  round  in 
the  vessel,  or  press  them  gently  under  the  feet.  Were  it  at 
all  felted,  it  would  neither  card  nor  spin  well. 

As  the  heat  ot  boiling  water  is  apt  to  decompose  woolen 
fibres,  we  should  be  careful  never  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  scouring  bath  too  near  this  point,  nor,  in  fact,  to  ex- 
ceed 140^  F.  Some  authors  recommend  the  use  of  alkaline 
or  soapy  haths  for  scouring  wool,  but  practical  people  do  not 
deviate  from  the  method  above  described.* 

When  the  washing  is  completed,  all  the  wool  which  is  to 
be  sent  white  into  the  market,  must  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid,  either  in  a  liquid  or  a  gaseous  state.  In 
the  latter  case,  sulphur  is  burned  in  a  close  chamber,  in  which 
the  wools  are  hung  up  or  spread  out ;  in  the  former,  the  wools 
are  plunged  into  water,  moderately  impregnated  with  the  acid. 

*  For  the  bleaching  of  mouBflelaine-de-lame  goods,  intended  for  printing,  Mr. 
Pamell  recommends  to  proceed  as  follows: — "The  goods  are  Ant  passed  two  or 
three  times  through  a  solution  of  soap  and  soda,  at  about  the  temperature  130^ 
Fahr.,  and  there  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  add  gas,** 
as  already  described.  The  goods  are  next  passed  through  a  vmj  weak  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  dried,  and  usually  impregnated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  tin,  which 
imparts  considerable  brilliancy  to  the  colors  afterward  applied  to  the  goods.  For 
this  purpose,  de-laines  (which  are  formed  of  cotton  and  wool)  are  impngnated 
with  two  different  solutions  of  tin  consecutively,  one  intended  to  afford  onde  of 
tin  to  tfao  wool,  the  other  to  the  cotton.  Hie  solutbn  fbst  applied  is  a  miztare  of 
perchloride  of  tin  and  muriatic  add,  for  the  wool;  the  oiher  is  stannate  of  polaab 
(a  solution  of  oxide  of  tin  In  caustic  potash),  fiom  which  oadde  of  tin  is  precipe 
tatod  on  the  cotton  by  passing  the  piece  aftoward  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
For  the  finer  work,  the  sulphuring  of  de-laines  is  usually  perfonned  twice."— Jjh 
pUtd  Chemutiy,p,  n^ 
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Sulphuring-rooms  are  sometimes  constructed  upon  a  great 
scale,  in  which  blankets,  shawls,  and  wodlen  clothes  may  be 
suspended  freely  upon  poles  or  cords.  The  floor  should  be 
flagged  with  a  sloping  pavement,  to  favor  the  drainage  of  the 
water  that  drops  down  from  the  moisten^  cloth.  The  iioa 
or  stoneware  vessels,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  burned,  are  set 
in  the  comers  of  the  apartment.  They  should  be  increased 
in  number  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place,  and  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  it.  The  windows  and  the  entrance 
door  must  be  made  to  shut  hermetically  close.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  door  there  should  be  a  small  opening,  with  a 
sliding  shutter,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  mech- 
anism of  a  cord  passing  over  k  pulley. 

The  aperture  by  which  the  sulphurous  acid  and  azotic 
gases  are  let  off,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  combustion,  should 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  opening  at  the  bottom.  A 
lofty  chimney  carries  the  noxious  gases  above  the  building,, 
and  diffuses  them  over  a  wide  space,  their  ascension  being 
promoted  by  means  of  a  draught-pipe  of  iron,  connected  with 
an  ordinary  stove,  provided  with  a  valve  to  dose  its  orifice 
when  not  kindled. 

When  the  chamber  is  to  be  used,  the  goods  are  hung  up, 
and  a  small  fire  is  made  in  the  draught-stove.  The  proper 
quantity  of  sulphur  being  next  put  into  the  shallow  pans,  it  is- 
kindled,  the  entrance  door  is  closed,  as  well  as  its  shutter, 
while  a  vent-hole  near  the  ground  is  opened  by  drawing  its 
cord,  which  passes  over  a  pulley.  After  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  sulphur  is  fully  kindled,  Uiat  vent-hole  must  be  almost 
entirely  shut,  by  relaxing  the  cord ;  when  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  let  alone  for  a  sufficient  time. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  precautions  is  to  prevent  the 
sulphurous  acid  gas  escaping  from  the  chamber  by  the  seams 
of  the  principal  doorway.  This  is  secured  by  closing  it 
imperfectly,  so  that  it  may  admit  of  the  passage  of  somewhat 
more  air  than  can  enter  by  the  upper  seams,  and  the  smallest 
quantity  of  fresh  air  that  can  support  the  combustion.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  of  air  may  be  increased  at  pleasure, 
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by  enlarging  the  under  vent-hole  a  little,  and  quickening  the 
fire  of  the  draught-stove. 

Before  opening  the  entrance-door  of  the  apartment,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  goods,  a  small  fire  must  be  lighted  in  the 
draught-furnace,  the  vent-hole  must  be  thrown  entirely  open, 
and  the  sliding  shutter  of  the  door  must  be  slid  up,  gradually 
more  and  more  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  finally  left 
wide  open  for  a  proper  time.  By  this  means  the.  air  of  the 
diamber  will  become  soon  respirable. 

Exposure  on  the  grass  may  also  contribute  to  the  bleach- 
ing of  wool.  Some  fraudulent  dealers  are  accused  of  dipping 
wools  in  butter-milk,  or  chalk  and  water,  in  order  to  whiten 
them  and  increase  their  weight,  f 

Wool  is  sometimes  whitened  in  the  fleece,  and  sometimes 
in  the  state  of  yam ;  the  latter  afifording  the  best  means  of 
operating.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  wool  cut  from  cer- 
tam  parts  of  the  sheep,  especially  from  the  groins,  never 
bleaches  welL 

After  sulphuring,  the  wool  has  a  harsh  crispy  feel,  which 
may  be  removed  by  a  weak  soap  bath.  To  this  also  the 
wool  comber  has  recourse,  when  he  wbhes  to  cleanse  and 
whiten  his  wools  to  the  utmost  He  generally  uses  a  soft  or 
potash  soap,  and  after  the  wool  is  well  soaked  in  the  warm 
soap  bath,  with  gentle  pressure  he  wrings  it  well  with  the 
help  of  a  hook,  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  washing  tub,  and 
hangs  it  up  to  dry. 

Mr.  Wm.  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  London,  obtained  a 
patent,  in  December,  1841,  for  an  improved  apparatus  for 
"scouring  and  dyeing  wool,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances." These  iinprovements  will  now  be  described. — ^In 
fig.  5,  a,  a,  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  made  of  iron  or  wood,  or 
other  suitable  material,  constructed  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
pressure  of  from  one  to  two  atmospheres,  and  coated  on  the 
inside  with  some  material  not  liable  to  oxidation,  and  incapa- 
ble of  giving  out  color  or  damaging  the  goods  whilst  under 
operation ;  6,  is  a  false  bottom,  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  liquor ; 
c,  is  a  cover,  closing  the  aperture,  or  man-hole^  in  the  top  of 
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die  vessel,  wliich  is  furnished  with  two  loops.  Into  these 
loops,  wedges  d,  d,  are  driven,  which,  at  their  extremities 
bear  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  a,  and  thereby  hold  up 
and  make  fsist  the  lid  or  cover  c,  in  contact  with  the  top  of 
the  vessel.  A  tube  e,  is 
jplaced  vertically  in  the 
middle  of  the  vessel,  rest- 
^  ing  upon  the  false  bottom ; 
it  is  open  at  bottom  and 
closed  at  top,  and  is  pierc- 
ed with  holes  all  round, 
for  a  considerable  distance 
down,  in  order  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  escape,  in  radial 
directions,  into  the  goods 
packed  in  the  vessel  round 
it  A  pipe/,  suppUes  the 
liquid  to  the  vessel  a,  by 
a  force-pump  g,  which  raises  it  from  the  reservoir  A,  and 
forces  it  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  a.  The  liquor 
in  the  reservoir  may  be  heated  to  any  given  temperature, 
in  any  convenient  manner,  if  required ;  or  the  reservoir  may 
be  an  open  boiler.  A  cock  t,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  be  discharged,  after 
having  passed  through  the  goods  under  operation.  A  flexible 
pipe  j,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  xsock,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning the  liquid  into  the  reservoir,  after  it  has  circulated 
through  the  apparatus.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a,  there 
is  a  pipe  i,  provided  with  a  cock  for  emptying  the  vesisel,  after 
the  operation  is  done.  The  wool  or  other  substance  on 
which  the  cleaning  operation  is  to  be  performed,  must  be 
tightly  packed  in  the  vessel  a,  as  at  m,  tnj  and  the  pump 
g-,  being  set  to  work,  the  liquor  will  be  forced  through. 
In  some  cases  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ  a  closed 
vessel,  as  at  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the 
vessel  a,  having  a  perforated  piston  p,  attached  to  a  cross^. 
head  g^  working  within  it  by  means  of  a  screw  r.  It  may 
be  also  found,  in  some  cases,  that  the  central  pipe  presents 
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11%.  a       .    Fig.7.  too   easy   a   passage   to   the 

liquid;  which   then   does  not 
act  propedy  on  the  substances 
under  operati<»i.     This  i^pa- 
ratus  is,  therefore,  modified  ac* 
cordingly.      By   turning    the 
>  screw  r,  the   cross-head  and 
the   piston    are   forced   down 
upon  the  substances  to  be  ope- 
rated upon,  which  compresses 
them.    Pig.  7,  is  a  top  view  of  the  cross-head.    The  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus  are  similar  to  those  already  described ; 
viz.,/,  is  the  supply-pipe,  for  introducing  the  alkaline  or  other 
liquid  into  the  vessel  a;  g^ia  a  double-action  pump,  similar 
to  the  one  above  described.     The  reservoir,  containing  the 
liquid  to  be  employed,  and  which  has  not  been  represented  in 
the  drawing,  is  similar  to  that  shown  at  Qg.  5;  t,  is  the  exit- 
pipe,  for  the  escape  of  the  liquid,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  perforated  piston  p,  to  which  a  leather  tube  may  be 
adapted,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  the  liquid  into  the 
reservoir,  or  direct  it  into  any  other  vessel    The  screw  r,  is 
of  a  sufficient  length  to  give  a  suitable  pressure  to  the  goods 
placed  in  the  vessels  employed,  and  may  be  turned  by  any 
convenient  means.     In  order  to  scour  wool,  packed  in  the 
vessel  a,  as  described,  in  reference  to  ^.  6,  an  alkaline  solu* 
tion,  or  any  other  solution  generally  used  for  that  purpose, 
is  poured  into  the  vat    The  pump  g^  draws  up  this  Uquor, 
and  forces  it  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  a,  through  the 
supjdy-pipe  f.     The  liquor  rises  through  the  false  bottonii 
ascends  into  the  vessel  a,  and  passes  through  the  substances 
cmtained  therein,  and  through  the  perforated  piston,  and 
uhimately  escapes  by  the  exitrpipe  or  oock  i.    The  sa^e 
liquid  may  be  broqght  back  by  a  pipe  or  tube  into  the  vat, 
from  whence  it  is  again  drawn,  by  means  of  the  pump,  and 
thus  a  continuous  circulation  of  the  liquor  is  produced,  and 
constantly  driven  upwards  through  the  fibres  of  the  material 
to  be  operated  upon«     The  same  pcocess  and  the  same  appar 
mtOB  is  employed  for  the  Ueaching  at  cotton  yams^  CBifarics^ 
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or  Other  fibrous- materials,  the  solution  employed  being  varied 
according, to  the  substances  operated  upon.  An  artificial 
current  is,  by  these  means,  directed  upwards,  which  con- 
stantly washes  the  fibres  of  the  wool  or  other  material,  and 
carries  away  the  greasy  and  coloring  matter  it  has  extracted, 
which,  being  constantly  driven  upwards,  cannot  enter  the 
material  again,  as  hitherto  has  been  the  case  in  the  old  mode 
of  washing ;  the  material,  thus  operated  upon,  is  rapidly  and 
most  completely  washed. 

In  the  dyeing  of  wool,  which  has  been  previously  scoured 
and  washed,  the  same  apparatus  is  used,  only  instead  of  an 
alkaline  solution,  a  coloring  bath,  of  the  required  strength, 
must  be  employed.  This  bath  is  to  be  heated  in  any  con- 
venient manner,  either  by  steam  or  the  naked  fire.  When  the 
wool  has  been  washed,  as  described,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
apparatus,  fig.  6,  and  the  screw  r,  turned,  so  as  to  press  the 
piston  tightly  down  upon  the  material ;  when,  by  means  of 
the  pump,  the  coloring  solution  is  made  to  pass  again  and 
again  through  the  wool  under  operation,  until  it  has  become 
completely  saturated  with  the  coloring  matter.  The  dis- 
charging-pipe  may  then  be  opened,  and  the  wool,  completely 
dyed,  may  be  removed  from  the  aj^aratus.  Those  colors 
which  require  that  the  wool  should  be  previously  saturated 
with  a  chemical  agent,  may  be  operated  upcm  by  the  agent 
being  introduced  into  the  apparatus  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
wnen  this  <^ration  is  finished,  the  coloring  solution  may  be 
injected,  as  before  stated,  and  continued  passing  through  the 
material,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the  operation  is 
completed. 

Mr.  Luke  Hebert,  of  Birmingham,  obtained  a  patent  in 
September,  1841,  ''for  an  improved  machine  for  fulling  cloth." 
The  advantages  of  this  machine  consist.  Firstly, — in  the 
form  and  manner  of  applying  the  cylinders  for  fulling  cloth| 
in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  incon 
veniences  which  arise  when  pairs  of  upper  and  lower  cylin 
ders  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  Secondly, — in  arrange 
ments  to  insure  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the  preparing- 
rollers.    Thirdlv. — ^in  the  form  ^UDud  construction  of  the  trough, 
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in  which  the  cloth  is  fulled,  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Fourthly, — in  arrangements  for  combining  fulling  by  pressure, 
with  fulling  by  percussion.  Fifthly, — in  the  substitution  of 
other  materials  for  wood  or  metal,  in  the  construction  of  cer- 
„.    ^  tain  parts  of  the  ma- 

chmery.  Fig.  8,  is  a 
side  elevation  of  the 
machine ;  fig.  9,  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  the 
same ;  fig.  10,  an  oblique 
section  of  a  portion  of 
fig.  9,  with  some  modi- 
fications ;  and  fig.  11,  a 
vertical  section  of  the 
same  part,  to  give  an- 
other view  of  the  modi- 
fication. A,  is  the  great 
cylinder,  formed  of  wood 
or  copper,  and  mounted 
upon  a  shaft  b,  which 
turns  in  plummer-blocks,  supported  by  the  firame-work.  Upon 
this  shafl  is  fixed  a  wheel  d,  which  is  driv^  by  a  pinicm 
E,  fixed  on  the  driving-shaft  of  the  machine.  Affixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  a,  are  copper  flanges,  which,  with  the 
periphery  of  the  cylinder,  form  a  deep  groove  or  channel;  and 
into  this  channel  the  cloth  is  received  and  conducted  tmder 
three  small  cylinders  c,  c,  c\  in  succession ;  which,  by  their 
pressure,  eflfect  the  fulling  of  the  cloth  laterally.  The  shafts 
of  these  cylinders  turn  in  bearings  a*,  on  either  side  of  the 
machine ;  the  bearings  are  formed  in  racks  a,  (fig.  8,)  the 
lower  end  of  which  slide  in  guides,  fixed  upon  the  outside  of 
the  casing.  6,  b,  are  toothed  sectors,  gearing  with  the  racks 
€1,  a;  and  b\  are  levers,  fixed  to  their  respective  axes,  and  fit- 
ted with  moveable  weights,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
pressure  of  the  small  cylinders  upon  the  large  one. 

In  order  to  sustain  and  guide  the  upper  ends  of  the  racks 
a,  a,  small  grooved  rollers  are  furnished,  as  shown  at  fig.  8. 
UpoQ  the  shafi  of  the  cylinder  c',  is  fixed  a  small  wheel  e 
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which  is  driven  by  the  wheel  d,  and  thus  insures  the  motion 
of  the  cyUnder  c",  in  its  action  upon  the  cloth,  which,  at  this 
part,  experiences  a  greater  resistance,  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  fulling  l(»igitudinally.  cI,  is  a  shoe-piece,  so  formed  that 
the  doth  cannot  get  between  it  and  the  cylinder*,  its  upper 
end  (shown  by  dots  in 
fig.  9,)  detaches  the 
cloth  from  the  surface 
of  the  large  cylinder, 
and  throws  it  into  the 
trough,  in  which  it  is 
fulled  longitudinally, 
e,  is  an  upper  shoe, 
which  serves  the  same 
purpose  with  regard  to 
the  cylinder  c',  as  the 
lower  shoe  With  respect 
to  the  cylinder  a  ;  this 
dioe  e,  is,  by  means  of 
a  cross-piece,  attached 
to  arms  «*,  fitted  with  plummer-blocks,  which  turn  upon  the 
shaft  of  the  cyUnder  c^,  and  thus  connect  the  cylinder  with 
the  shoe,  ia  such  a  manner  that  whatever  motion  the  cylin- 
der may  receive,  the  shoe  will  still  remain  in  contact  with  it 
The  form  and  action  of  these  shoes  may  be  best  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  11,  which  exhibits  a  modification  of  the 
expanding  trough  or  channeL  F,  fig.  9,  is  one  of  two  grooved 
[dates  or  boards,  forming  the  sides  of  the  expanding  trough ; 
these  plates  are  attached  to  the  cheek-pieces  /,  which  turn 
upon  pivots  in  the  arms  gy  of  the  bell-crank  levers  G ;  and 
the  inner  /*,  of  the  side  plates  is  retained  by  iron  rods  ar,  fig. 
10,  attached  by  a  screw  to  the  side  of  the  machine.  To  the 
arms  g^  of  the  bell-crank  levers  G,  are  fastened  the  bars  A,  to 
which  the  weighted  cord,  passing  over  a  pulley,  is  attached : 
and  which,  acting  upon  the  bell-crank  levers,  tends  to  close 
the  sides  of  the  expanding  trough,  and  thus  compresses  the 
cloth  in  the  trough  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  weight 
attached  to  the  cord.    K,  is  a  board  having  a  slot  /,  ic  it. 
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through  which  the  cloth,  coming  from  the  cistern  or  lower 
part  of  the  machine,  is  drawn,  and  is  thereby  gathered  up. 
From  thence  the  cloth  passes  through  the  rectangular  tube  L, 
which  enables  it  to  enter  the  trough  or  chaimel  m  the  large 
cylinder  A,  more  readily.  The  longitudinal  aperture  of  the 
tube  L,  bemg  placed  so  that  its  width  shall  crosd  the  breadth 
of  the  slot  /,  in  the  board  K,  the  cloth  t,  in  its  passage  from 
K,  to  L,  is  pressed  in  different  directions,  and  the  disposition 
of  its  folds  is  thereby  changed  at  each  revolution.  Y,  is  a 
roller,  which  supports  the  cloth,  at  the  prc^r  angle,  in  its 
passage  from  K,  to  L. 

In  figs.  10  and  11  is  shown  a 
different  mode  of  constructing  the 
sides  of  the  expanding  trough,  in 
lieu  of  the  grooved  planks  F }  the 
sides  are  composed  of  two  cast- 
iron  plates  H,  H,  in  each  of  which 
is  inserted  a  row  of  small  grooved 
vertical  cylinders  J;  these  cylin- 
ders are  so  arranged  that  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cylinders  in  one  row 
feces  the  recess  formed  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  cylinders  in  the  oppo- 
site row.  Figs.  12, 13, 14,  and  15, 
represent  various  modifications  of 
apparatus  for  fulling  cloth  by  per- 
cussion. In  all  these  figures  the 
cloth  is  delivered  by  the  rollers  N,  N,  into  a  trough  O, 
whence  it  passes  to  a  table  R^  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  beaters  P.  The  cylinders  N,  N,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  substitutes  for  the  large  cylinder  A,  and  the  small 
cylinders  C,  C,  in  the  machine  above  described ;  they  may 
be  made  much  wider,  and  without  flanges ;  their  use  may 
likewise  be>  limited  to  simply  drawing  forward  the  clotli. 
The  lower  cylinder  is  driven  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  cy- 
linder A.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  O,  is  fixed,  but  the  top 
is  hinged,  and  is  kept  down  by  a  weight  attached  thereto,  as 
in  figs.  12, 14,  and  16,  or  by  a  spring,  as  in  fig.  13,  thus  op- 
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podng  the  free  exit  of  the  cloth  fiom  between  the  cylkideiB 
Ny  N,  whereby  the  cloth  is  f^Ued  lei^^wise.  The  beat- 
ers P,  may  be  made  of  various  forms,  and  put  in  motion 
by  various  means  ;  thus  in*  figs.  12^  and  13,  the  beat- 
ers are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  eadi  has  its  motion 
around  its  own  axis  in  addition  to  its  motion  around  die 
common  centre  p.  In  fig.  14,  a  mallet  P,  is  set  in  motion  by 
a  cam  p  ;  and  in  fig.  8,  the  mallet  P,  is  moved  by  an  eccen- 
tric or  crank  ;  the  force  of  the  blow  may  be  regulated  by 
suspending  the  table  Rfirom  a  hinge,  and  giving  it  an  upward 
pressure  by  a  weight,  as  shown  in  figs.  12,  13,  and  16:  or 
the  table  may  be  a  fixture,  and  the  force  of  the  blow  regula- 
ted by  weights,  placed  upon  the  beater,  as  in  fig.  14. 


In  fig.  16,  is  shown  another  anangement  for  fulling  the 
doth  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth.  A  portion  s,  s,  of  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  trough  turns  upon  hinge-joints,  form- 
ing clap-boards,  and  is  connected  to  the  rods  t,  t ;  by  the 
motion  of  which  rods,  the  pieces  s,  s,  are  made  alternately 
to  recede  from  and  to  approach  each  other  violently ;  efiect- 
ing  by  the  shock  a  part  of  the  fulling  breadthwise,  as  is  done 
by  the  cylmders  before  described.  Pulling  longitudinally  is 
effected  in  this  expanding  channel  as  in  the  others.  With  a 
view  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evils  caused  by  rust  or 
oxidation  when  metal  is  employed  in  the  construction  of 
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flome  parts  of  the  machine,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
caused  by  alternate  expansioa  and  contraction  when  wood  is 
so  employed,  the  patentee  prefers  constructing  portions  of  the 
machinery  (more  especially  the  troughs  and^  cylinders)  of 
stone,  or  such  earthy  materials  as  are  susceptible  of  polish, 
such  as  granite,  marble,  glass,  porcelain,  or  earthenware. 

The  operation  of  the  machinery  is  as  follows: — ^The  cloth 
is  first  passed  through  the  fixed  chaonels,  next  between  the 
cylinders,  and  then  through  the  expanding  trough;  after 
which  the  two  ends  are  sewed  together.  Upon  setting  the 
machine  in  motion,  the  cloth,  lying  in  the  cistern  or  bottom 
of  the  apparatus,  is  gathered  up  by  the  first  fixed  channel ; 
whence,  passing  over  the  guide-roller,  it  enUsrs  the  second 
fixed  channel,  the  aperture  of  which,  as  before  explained,  is 
placed  in  a  different  position  from  that  in  the  first,  whereby 
not  only  is  the  cloth  arranged  so  as  to  place  itself,  with  more 
&cility,  between  the  rollers,  but  at  each  time  that  the  same 
portion  of  cloth,  in  its  successive  revolutions,  passes  through 
these  channels,  the  position  of  its  folds  becomes  changed. 
From  the  second  fixed  channel  the  cloth  passes  into  the' 
channel  or  groove  of  the  large  cylinder,  which,  in  its  revo- 
lution, draws  forward  the  cloth,  which,  passing  between  the 
large  cylinder  and  the  smaller  ones  placed  over  it,  is  fulled  in 
the  direction  of  its  breadth,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
pressure  thrown  upon  the  small  cylinders  by  the  weighted 
levers. 

The  third  or  last  of  the  small  cylinders  (which,  as  before 
explained,  is  driven  by  a  toothed  wheel,  in  order  to  insure  its 
action,)  accumulates  the  cloth  in  the  expansive  trough,  until 
the  increase  causes  the  two  sides  to  recede  slightly,  and  thus 
partially,  and  at  intervals,  to  allow  the  cloth  to  pass  through. 
In  its  passage  through  the  expanding  trough  the  cloth 
heaped  up  and  folded  back  upon  itself,  becomes  fulled  length- 
wise. In  the  case  of  the  sides  of  the  expanding  trough 
being  formed  of  small  cylinders,  as  shown  in  figs.  10,  and 
11,  in  lieu  of  the  grooved  plates,  shown  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment, the  fulling  is  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  effected, 
as,  instead  of  one  continued  squeeze,  each  cylinder  in  sue- 
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ceflBBon,  from  their  being  placed  in  "  quincunx,"  gives  the 
cloth  a  squeeze. 

In  fulling  by  percussion,  jointly  with  pressure,  the  beaters, 
contrary  to  the  action  of  the  common  beaters,  full  the  doth, 
in  successive  portions,  as  it  comes  under  their  action,  the 
force  of  which  can  also  be  regulated,  either  by  weights  jdaced 
upon  the  beaters,  or  by  the  degree  of  resistance  given  to  the 
tables,  according  to  the  mode  of  constructicHi  employed* 

Lastly,  in  fulling  by  the  cylinders  and  clap-boards,  the 
fulling,  in  each  direction,  is  effected  by  successive  violent 
approaches  of  the  clap-boards,  and  the  heaping  and  doubling 
up  of  the  cloth  between  them  by  the  action  of  the  cylinders. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Chloriooftiy— Teiliag  wedt  0QliitMii9  of  B^adungrFow^etv— Tesliag  by  Atteol- 
OUB  Acid,  ox  Gteco  Copper^ft— Gfmt  daDgoc  of  destroying  the  Good0--Cwe  to 
be  taken — Improyed  method  of  Testing, 

CHLORIMETRY  requires  to  be  practised  by  the  bleacher 
for  two  purposes — First,  hfe  has  to  learn  the  commercial 
value  of  the  bleaching-powder  which  he  purchases ;  and 
with  that  view  he  can  scarcely  desire  anything  better  than 
the  method  either  by  arsenious  acid  or  green  copperas^  as 
already  described.  But  the  more  important,  because  the 
hourly  testing  of  his  bleaching-Uquor,  and  that  on  which  the 
safety  of  his  goods  depends,  is  the  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  the  weak  solutions  in  which  the  goods  have  to  be  im- 
mersed. If  the  solution  is  too  strong,  the  fabric  is  apt  to  be 
injured.  If  too  weak,  part  of  the  goods  remain  brown, 
and  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  The  range  within 
which  cotton  is  safe  in  this  process  is  not  very  wide.  A  so- 
lution standing  1*^  on  Twaddell's  hydrometer,  (spec.  grav. 
1*005,)  is  not  more  than  safe  for  such  goods,  while  that  of 
half  a  degree  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  first  operation  of 
stout  cloth,  unless  it  is  packed  more  loosely  than  usual. 
When  the  vessel  is  first  set  with  fresh  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  there  is  Uttle  difficulty,  if  the  character  of  the  powder 
be  known ;  but  when  the  goods  are  retired  from  the  steeping 
vessels,  they  leave  a  portion  of  bleaching-liquor  behind,  un- 
exhausted, which  tnust  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  restoring  the 
liquor  to  the  requbite  strength  for  the  next  parcel  The 
chlorimeter  must,  therefore,  be  appUed  every  time  that  fresh 
goods  are  put  into  the  liquid.  It  must,  consequently,  be  in- 
trusted  to  persons  who  may  not  be  expert  either  in  figures  or 
in  chemical  manipulation.  Hence  the  process  is  too  delicate 
and  tedious. 
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To  db^iate  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Walter  Crum,  of  Thom- 
liebank,  near  Glasgow,  introduced,  a  shoart  time  ago,  the  fol* 
lowing  method^  ^^  bp  which  the  testing  is  perf armed  in  an 
instant.^  It  depends  upon  the  depth  of  color  iA  the  per* 
acetate  of  iron : — 

A  Bolution  k  fonned  of  proto-chloiide  of  iron,  by  dissolving  cast-iron  turnings  in 
muriatic  acid,  of  half  tiie  usual  strength.  To  ensure  jwr&ot  satuiation,  a  large  ex* 
oeas  of  ifon  is  kept  forvome  time  ii^  contact  with  the  solntieQ  at  the  heat  of  boiK 
ing  water.  One  measixre  of  ihis  eohUion,  at  ¥P  TwaddeU,  (spec.  giav.  1*200,)  is 
mixed  with  one  of  acetic  acid.  That  forms  the  proof  solution.  If  mixed  with  six 
or  eight  parts  of  water,  it  is  quite  colorless ;  but  chloride  of  lime  occasions  with  it 
die  prodoccion  of  pevaeetale  of  faon,  whieh  has«  peculiarly  intense  red  color. 

A  set  of  pbiali  is  procued,  13  in  inupber,  aU  of  the  same  diaiqeler.  Aquantitj 
ef  the  proof  solution,  equal  to  j^th  of  their  capacity,  is  put  into  each^  and  then  they 
avB  iilfed  up  with  Uetching-liqoox  of  yarions  stzengths,  the  first  at  i^th  of  a  de- 
greeof  TpFadddl,  theseoond,  /^thsjthe  thhd,  i^ths,  and  so  on  up  to  ||ths,  or  1 
degree.  They  are  then  well  cori^ed  up,  and  ranged  together,  two  and  two,  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  in  holes  drilled  to  suit  them.  We  have  thus  a  senes  of  phials; 
shofwing  the  shades  of  color  whieh  these  various  solutions  aie  capable  of  produ- 
cing. To  ascertain  the  strength  of  an  unknown  and  partially  exhausted  bleaching- 
Bquor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  phial  similar  to  those  in  the  instru- 
ment, up  to  a  certain  mark,  \ih  of  the  whole;  The  phial  is  then  filled  up  vdth 
the  unknown  bleaching-Iiquor,  shaken,  and  plaiced  beside  that  one  in  the  instru- 
ment, which  most  resembles  it  The  number  of  that  phial  is  its  strength  in  ISths 
of  s  degree  of  the  hy^meter;  and,  by  inspecting  the  annexed  table,  we  find  at 
once  how  much  of  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  which  Is  always  kept  in  stock, 
at  a  unifi>rm  strength  of  6  degrees,  is  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  liquor  hi 
the  steeping  vessel  to  the  destred  strength. 


The  instrument  is  formed  of  long  2  ounce  phials,  as  shown 
in  fig.  17,  cast  in  a  mould ;  those  of  blown  glass  not  being  of 
onifonn  diameter^  The  outside,  which. alone  is  rough^  is 
polished  bygrindii^.  They  are  placed  two  and  two,  so  that 
the  bottle  containing  the  Uquid  to  be  Examined  may  be  set ' 
by  the  side  of  any  one  in  the  series,  and  the  color  compared 
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by  looking  through  the  liquid  upon  a  broad  piece  of  white 
paper  stretched  upon  a  board  behind  the  instrument. 

To  explain  the  following  table,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  steeping  vessels  employed  contain,  at  the  proper  height 
for  receiving  goods,  1440  gallons,  or  288  measures  of  6 
gaUons  each, — a  measure  being  the  quantity  easily  carried 
at  a  time.  In  the  table,  0  represents  w^ater,  and  the  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are  the  strength  of  the  liquor  already  in 
the  vessel  in  12ths  of  a  degree  of  TwaddeU,  as  ascertained 
by  the  chlorimeter.  If  the  vessel  has  to  be  set  anew,  we  see 
by  the  first  table  that  32  measures  of  liquor  at  6^  must  be 
added  to  (266  meajures  of)  water  to  produce  288  measures 
of  liquor  at  -^ths  of  a  degree.  But  if  the  liquor  already  in 
the  vessel  is  foimd  by  the  chlorimeter  to  produce  a  cfAox 
equal  to  the  2d  phial,  then  24  measures  only  are  necessary, 
and  so  on. 


To  stand  V^° 

0  requires  32  measures. 

1  _      28       — 

2  —      24       — 

3  —      20       — 

4  —      16       — 
6—12       — 

6  —        8       — 

7  —        4       — 

To  stand  VW° 

0  requires  24  measures. 

1  —      20       — 

2  —      16       — 

3  —      12       — 
4—8       — 
6     —        4       — 

To  stand  -f,'* 

0  requires  16  measures. 
1—12       — 

2  —        8       — 

3  —        4       — 

To  stand  fy" 

0  requires  12  measures. 

1  —        8       — 

2  —        4       — 

Let  us  see  what  takes  place  on  mixing  chloride  of  lime 
with  protomuriate  of  iron.  On  the  old  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  bleachii^-powder — that  it  is  a  combination  of  chlorine 
and  lime,  we  have 
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3(CaO,Cl)" 
6FeCl 


f  3  Cad 
becoming  i  2  Fe,Cl, 
I    Fe.0, 


the  peroxide  of  iron  forming  peracetate  with  the  acetic  acid 
which  is  present.  Or^  supposing  with  Balard  that  when  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  unite  with  two  atoms  of  lime,  the  product  is 
CaCl+CaO,  CIO,  we  have  this  formula  :— 


3  OaCl 
3  (CaO,  CIO) 
12  PeCl 


becoming 


eCaCl 

4Pe,Cl, 

2FeA 


Here  one-third  only  of  the  iron  goes  to  form  the  deep  col- 
ored peracetate,  while  the  whole  might  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  by  using  protoacetate  of  protochloride.  The  latter, 
however,  is  prefened,  from  the  greater  tendency  of  the  ace- 
tate to  attract  oxygen  from  the  air,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  difficulty  of  preserving  it.  Even  with  the  chloride  it 
is  best  to  give  out  small  quantities  at  a  time,  preserving 
the  stock  in  well  closed  bottles. 


••/.^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP   MORDANTS. 


MordajitH— Nature  and  applJcation  of^Scnfcity  of  Mordftnte-^bemicd  omon  or 
corobmatiou  of  Mo nJ ante  with  ^uflft— Near  alliance  of  Dycijig  to  the  ■cknoe 
of  Chemlatry— Alum— AluminouB  Mo^dantl^— Alumina,  methodfl  of  preparing — 
Various  qualities  of  Alum—Contamijialion  of— Injuriima  eflbcta  on  l%fat 
ihade«— Advantage  of  eulisdtuting  Acetic  for  Sulphuric  Acid  as  its  Mjvent- 
Ramarkfl  on  Dydng— ^baorvationa  on  drying  gooda  containing  Voktile  Acick 
— PiEcautiona  to  be  observed- Dyeing  Madder  Red  for  Calico-Printing,  by 
tniauDS  of  Acetate  Alumina— Remarks  on  thi*  process — Dunging  ajid  Waohing 
suppowd  to  eitract  the  Mordant  and  leave  the  Ba»«— ErroneoU*  oplnionfi  of 
writers  upon  this  eubj eel— Preparation  of  the  Acetate  of  Alumina— Mietakcii 
Notioas  of  Dyere— Tin  Mordants— Meaara.  Greenwood,  Mercer,  and  B4mc*\ 
"Tin-preparing  Liquor"— Plumb- tub— Yullow  Splrita— Barwood  Red  Spirit* 
— MerccfB  Asaistant  Mordant  Liquors-Union  of  Cotton  with  Coloring  Matter. 

MORDANTS.*— Did  each  dye-drug  impart  its  own  color 
to  clothj  aud  did  there  exist  a  sufficient  variety  of  these  drugs 
for  the  various  shades  of  colorSj  dyeing  would  he  a  ver}'  sim- 
ple art,  as  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  dye-stuff 
and  impregnate  tlie  goods.    But  so  far  from  this  being  the 


*  The  term  mordant  k  given  to  thoa«  anbatanc^  which  serve  m  inf^srmtdia  be- 
tween  the  coloring  parts  and  the  Btnffs  which  they  dye,  either  for  facihtating  or 
tnodifying  their  comhinatioii,  U  is  by  mordanta.  chiefly^  that  we  diTemfj  the 
colora,  give  them  more  briUlwacyi  fix  them  on  Ol©  atuffa^  and  render  them  roOft 
doj&ble. 
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ease,  if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  scarcely  a  dye-stuff  that 
imparts  its  own  color  to  goods;  nay,  the  most  part  of  the 
dye-drugs  used  have  so  weak  an  affinity  for  cotton  goods  es« 
pecially,  that  they  impart  no  color  sufficiently  permanent  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a  dye.  These  circumstances  render 
dyeii^  sufficiently  intricate,  and  make  it  more  dependent 
upon  science ;  indeed,  it  is  cmly  by  the  nicest  arrangement  of 
a  few  chemical  laws,  that  the  dyer  is  -enabled  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage the  various  coloring  matters  of  which  he  is  in  pes* 
session.  When  the  dyer  finds  that  there  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween the  goods  and  any  coloring  substance  which  ia  put  into 
his  possession,  he  endeavors  to  find  a  third  substance,  which 
has  a  mutual  attraction  for  the  cloth  and  coloring  matter,  so 
that  hjs  combining  this  substance  with  the  cloth,  and  then 
passing  the  cloth  through  the  dyeing  solution,  the  coloring 
matter  combines  with  the  substance  which  is  upon  the  goods, 
and  constitutes  a  dye.  This  third  substance  used,  and  which 
acts  as  an  intermediate,  combining  two  inimical  bodies,  is 
termed  a  mordant  from  the  French  nwrdrey  which  signifies, 
to  bite,  from  an  idea  which  the  old  dyers  had  that  these  sub- 
stances bit  or  opened  a  passage  into  the  fibres  of  the  cloth, 
giving  access  to  the  color.  And  although  the  theory  of  their 
action  is  now  changed,  the  term  is  still  continued,  and  per* 
haps  further  investigation  will  prove  the  term  most  appli- 
cable. 

All  the  mordants,  with  ^me-  or  iwo>  exceptions,  are  .fiMind 
among  the  metaUic  oxides.  It  may  be  supposed  from  this, 
that  mordants  are  very  numerous,  but  not  so,  for  besides  the 
necessity  of  their  possessing  a  two-fold  property — an  attrac- 
tion for  both  the  goods  and  the  coloring  matter — they  must 
also  have  the  property  of  forming  insoluble  combinations, 
which  property  belongs  almost  wholly  to  iniloluble  bases; 
hence,  we  may  perceive  that  the  number  of  substances  pos- 
sessing all  these  properties  is  very  limited. 

The  bases  or  oxides  which  are  in  general  use,  and  whidi 
appear  to  succeed  best,  are  alumina,  the  oxides  of  tin,  and 
mm ;  the  first  two  are  colorless,  the  peroxide  of  the  latter  is 
a  light  brown,  and  imparts  to  white  goods  a  buff  or  nankeen 
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color,  which  in  many  cases  affects  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  color  of  the  cloth,  a  circumstance  which  must  also  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  dyer.  Indeed  the  principal  part  of  all  dye- 
ing operations  is  the  proper  choice  and  aiq[>lication  of  m<N:- 
dants,  there  being  a  chemical  union  between  them  and  the 
coloring  matter ;  a  new  substance  is  formed,  not  only  differ- 
ing.in  properties  but  differing  in  color  from  any  of  the  origin- 
als ;  consequently,  a  very  little  alteration  in  the  strength  or 
quality  of  a  mordant  gives  a  decided  alteration  in  the  shade 
of  color.  However,  it  gives  the  dyer  a  much  wider  field  for 
variety  of  shades ;  at  the  same  time  a  less  number  of  color* 
ing  substances  is  required;  as,  for  example,  logwood  alone 
gives  no  color  to  cotton  worthy  the  name  of  a  dye ;  yet  by 
the  judicious  application  of  a  few  different  kinds  of  mordants, 
all  Uie  shades  from  a  French  white  to  a  violet;  from  a  lav- 
ender to  a  purple ;  from  a  blue  to  a  lilac ;  and  from  a  slate 
to  a  black,  are  obtained  from  this  substance.* 

Before  any  chemical  union  takes  place  between  bodies, 
they  must  not  only  be  in  contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced 
to  their  ultimate  molecules ;  hence,  mordants  that  are  insole 
uble  of  themselves  must  be  dissolved  in  some  appropriate 
menstrua  before  their  particles  can  combine  either  with  the 
goods  or  the  coloring  matter.  In  doing  this,  the  dyer  must 
attend  to  the  degree  of  aflSnity  between  the  solvent  and  the 
mordant,  to  determine  what  force  it  will  exert  against  the 
mordant  combining  with  the  fibres  of  the  cloth ;  otherwise  a 
powerfrd  mordant  may  be  weakened  by  the  attraction  of  its 
solvent )  as,  for  example,  c(»nmon  alum,  even  though  much 
concentrated,  b  but  a  weak  mordant  for  cotUHX  goods,  owing 
to  the  great  attraction  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
alumina.  But  if  acetic  acid,  which  has  comparatively  a  weak 
affinity  for  the  alumina,  be  subiititujled  for  the  sulphuric  add, 
It  becomes  a  very  powerful  mordant  From  these  things 
having  to  be  attended  to,  the  dyer  has  many  beautiful  illus* 
trations  of  the  relative  attraction  of  different  substances  for 


•  See  Logvoodt  chapter  lit.  Part  I. ;  aee  abo  BhekDytf, of  thk  and  the  two 
fallowing  Parts. 
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each  other.  In  some  cases  the  attractions  are  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the  mordant  and  coloring  matter  may  be  kept 
mixed,  and  the  goods,  when  immersed  in  this  solution,  hay- 
ing a  kind  of  reciprocal  affinity,  (folj  receive  their  share ;  do 
not  extract  the  coloring  matter  from  the  solvent,  but  the  depth 
of  color  upon  the  cloth  corresponds  with  the  color  of  the  solu- 
tkm.  In  other  cases  the  attraction  between  the  mordant  and 
coloring  matter  is  so  powerful  tha^  if  the  least  quantity  <rf  the 
mordant  s(duti<»i  be  upon  the  cloth  when  pat  into  the  dye,  it 
seizes  the  coloring  matter  which  is  instantly  precipitated  or 
rendered  insoluble,  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  combine  with  the 
goods,  and  what  coloring  matter  may  have  combined  with 
the  cloth  before  being  all  precipitated,  will  be  uneven ;  that 
is,  the  resulting  color  will  be  light  and  dark.  From  these 
circumstances  die  reader  will  perceive  the  near  alliance  the 
art  of  dlffeing  has  to  the  science  of  chemistry;  but,  an 
individual  from  experience  may  know  these  -  effects,  and, 
though  ignorant  of  the  cause  may  guard  against  these  con- 
sequences ;  but  knowledge^  procured  only  by  experience,  is 
purchased  at  a  very  great  eost^  and  attended  with  many 
unpleasant  circumstances.  .  When  the  solvent  of  any  mor- 
dant has  such  a  powerfril  affinity  for  the  coloring  matter  as 
to  cause  it  to  precipitate  before  it  combines  with  the  doth, 
the  goods  must  be  well  washed  from  the  mordant  solution. 
When  this  is  done,  although  the  mordant  which  is  in  combi- 
nation with  the  doth  be  sufficient  to  extract  all  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  dyeing  edution,  tb&  resulting  color  is  altogether 
impassible,  bdng  dull  (without  beauty,)  at  the  same  time  so 
liafale  to  change  with  every  circumstance,  that  it  could  not  be 
dried.  To  make  this  a  Uttle  more  plain  we  will  detail  a  pro- 
cess. If  a  white  piece  of  cotton  be  put  through  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  tin  (red  spirits,)  and  from  this  put  through 
a  weak  decoction  of  logwood,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wood 
will  be  immediately  precipitated,  changing  its  hue  to  a  videt 
cohary  very  Uttle  of  it  combining  with  the  cloth,  and  probably 
very  unequally ;  but  if  th^  piece  be  thoroughly  washed  from 
the  chloride  of  tin  previous  to  putting  into  the  logwood,  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  wood  will  combine  with  the  cloth|  or 
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rather  ibe  metallic  base  which  is  on  the  ,cloth ;  and,  provided 
the  logwood  eolution  corresponds  with  the  strength  of  the 
mordant,  the  liquor  will  be  left  colcttless ;  but  the  piece  will 
be  a  light  brownish  shade.*  If  a  httle  €i  the  chloride  of  tin 
be  now  added  to  the  liquor,  its  effects  i^ion  the  logwood  will 
be  the  same  as  if  the  piece  had  been  put  into  it  without  beii^ 
washed,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  coloring  matter  is 
in  combination  with  the  cloth,  upcm  which  it  is  not  only 
changed  to  a  yidet  cobi,  but,  is  rendered  insduble  in  water, 
and  sufficiently  permanent  to  constitute  a  dye.  The  sob* 
.  stances  thus  added  to  the  colored -Uquor  to  change  and  fix  the 
colors  are  termed  aUerantSff  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
dyehouse  raising  ;  because  it  brightens^  the  cdor.  Alterants 
and  mordants  are  <^n  spoken  of  as  two  distinct  substances ; 
but  the  only  distinction  is  the  mode  of  applying  them.  In 
some  instances  distinct  substances  are  used.  In  the  process 
detailed  above,  a  little  alum  would  do  as  well  as  the  tin ;  or 
if  a  particular  bluish  shade  were  wanted,  a  little  pyrdigmte 
of  alumina;  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  mordant  may  also  be 
used  as  the  alterant  As  to  the  preparati<Hi  of  the  mordants 
and  the  proper  choice  of  solvents  for  them,  the  manner  of 
applyiog  these  mordants  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  the  best 
means  of  fixing  them,  such  as  drying,  d&c,  will  be  noticed 
under  their  sepamte  heads,  so  £Bir  as  our  knowledge  extends. 

In  proseoutioQ  of  this  plan  we  will  begin  v^ith 

ALTJM.--4-Thia  is  what  .chemiats  .  dstidminaite  a  douhb 
salt;  being  composed  of  two-  sulphates — the  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  the  sulphate  of  potash  This  salt  has  been  known, 
and  in    ^^^  -ral  use  among  dyers,  since  the  earliest  accounts 


•  Why  the  metoOliB  .bMeiion  tbe  cloih  after  beii^  waihcd,  ^nll  be  expbiMd 
under  Tui. 

t  In  an  extended  lenie,  the  tenn  alterant  may  be  applied  to  any  labetance 
which  can  effect  a  permanent  change  in  tike  color  of  a  dyed  doth,  whatever  may 
be  its  chemical  ifltioik  ThiM,oxalicacidbeeoineeaBaltenntwfaeD  applied  to  ths 
purple  woolen  doth  obtained  by  ooehineal  with  a  taofdant  of  protoxide  of  tu^ 
whereby  the  purple  becomes  changed  to  scarlet ;  bichromate  of  potaah  may  abo  be 
caHed  an  aherant  when  applied  to  a  piece  of  cotton  dyed  violet  with  logwood  and 
,  in  Older  to  change  the  violet  into  a  Uftck.— Atmeft. 
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w^  have  of  their  proc^ases ;  but  (he  true  nature  of  its  ccmipo- 
^ttion  was  not  known  till  the  present  century.  The  alchjrm^ 
4bC8  knew  that  sulj^uric  acid  was  one  of  its  constituents ;  and 
daring  the  last  century^  it  was  discovered  that  the  precipitate 
which  foils  down  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  an  alkali, 
is  a  particular  kind  of  earth,  which  is  called  alumina.*  It 
has  been  since  discovered  &at  alumina  is  the  oxide  of  a 
metal  called  aluminum^  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
tedious  and  somewhat  expensive  process.  Amongst  other 
pecaliar  properties  of  alumina,  it  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
organic  matter,  and  withdraws  it  from  solutions  with  such 
Ibrce,  that,  if  the  purest  water  be  not  used  in  preparing  this 
flubetance,  it  will  be  discolored ;  and  when  digested  in  solu- 
tianfi  of  vegetable  coloring  matters,  provided  the  alumina  be 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  w91  carry  down  all  the  coloring  matr 
.  ter  from  the  Uquid.  By  this  ilieans  the  pigments  called  lakes 
are  formed  (see  chapter  III.,  Part  I.) ;  and  it  is  this  makes  it 
80  valuable  as  a  mordant-  The  fibre' of  cottcm,  when  charged 
with  this  earth,  attracts  and  retains  the  same  coloring  mat- 
ters.. 

Alumina  ia  easily  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  the 
sulphate  of  alumina,  which  crystalizes  with  much  difficulty ; 
but  this  salt  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  sulphate  of  potash ; 
so  that  wben  these  two  salts  are  mixed,  or  when  a  salt  of. 
potash  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
they  combine,  and  form  common  alum,  which  is  easily  crys- 
talized. 

A  very  pure  alum  is  obtained  in  the  Roman  states  from 
alum  stone,  a  mineral  which  is  continually  produced  at  the. 
iSol&tara  near  Naples,  and  other  volcanic  districts,  by  the 


•  Thk  earth  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  bulky  precipitate  when  a  solution  of 
tltam  u  mixed  with  ka  excesi  of  ammonia.'  It  is  n6t  obtained  pure,  however,  by 
soeh  «  procoM,  hut  retains  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  prepare  pure  alumina, 
the  precipitate  as  thus  obtained  may  be  rcdissoNed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
9pAi  |wedpitated  by  ammonia.  The  proper  neuM  sulphate  of  alnmma  is  very 
•olahle  in  water,  and  difficult  to  ciystalize;  by  the  additbn  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
H  beeomes  common  ahim,  which  is  less  soluble,  and  very  easily  crystalized.— Par- 
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joint  actioa  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  upon  some  of  the 
felspathic  rocks.  This  mineral  contains  an  insoluUe  snb- 
sulphate  of  alumina,  with  sulphate  of  potash;  but  it  is  par- 
tially decomposed  by  heat;  so  that,  for  the  preparation  of 
alum,  the  mineral  is  simply  heated,  till  sulphurous  add 
begins  to  escape.  It  is  then  treated  with  water,  by  which 
process  a  very  pure  and  excellent  alum  is  procured. 

The  alum  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  almost  always 
contaminated  with  sulphate  of  iron — a  substance  very  de- 
leterious to  its  use  as  a  mordant.  «Lron  may  be  detected  by 
dissolving  a  little  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  and  adding 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash;  or  boil- 
ing a  Utde,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  add, 
and  adding  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  In  both  cases,  a  deep 
blue  color  is  produced,  if  iron  be  present.  When  the  propcM*- 
tion  of  iron  is  considerable,  it  is  better  to  reject  the  alum, 
altogether,  especially  if  there  be  any  chance  of  using  it  for 
bright  light  shades.*    We  have  oftm  experienced  bad  effects 


*  **  For  Mme  time  past  there  ham  been  introduced  into  the  Qennui  maifcet  an 
alum  said  to  contain,  in  a  state  of  gnat  concentration,  the  principles  ^hich  are 
principally  active  in  dydng  and  printing.'  This  quality,  it  is  said,  renders  its  eok- 
ployment  mora  advantageous,  and  diminishes  considerably  the  expense  of  tran*- 
portation.  This  alum  has  not  the  least  rescmblaiioe  to  the  ordinuy  polaeh  aiom, 
for  it  presents  no  trace  of  ciystalisation,  but  is  in  flat  quadrangular  plates,  about 
an  inch  thick;  it  is  white,  feebly  transparent,  and  dissolves  very  easily  in  water; 
its  taste  is  sweetish,  bitter,  and  duminous,  but  of  less  strength  than  that  of  ordin- 
ary alum.  If  pulverisBed  sulphate  of  potassa  is  thrown  mto  a  oonceatiated  sokh 
tion.  of  this  alum,  a  crust  of  commoii  alum  tbrms  directly.  Mr.  Mohr  has  finuid  ita 
compocition  to  be, 

Alumina  13-91 

Sulphuric  add  36-2i 

PotasMi         .  .         1-50 

Water  .  .       49^ 

'<  We  see  by  this  composition  that  the  alum  in  question  is,  properly  8peaking» 
but  a  pure  sulphate  of  alumina  with  eighteen  atoms  of  water  of  crystaliyation  A 
compound  mentioned  by  BeneliiM  in  his  Trait6  de  Chimie,  and  which  in  100 
parts  contains  48-53  water  of  crystalization.  It  is  probably  prepared  from  pipe- 
clay, caldned  and  pulverised,  and  sulphuric  acid,  not  entirely  concentrated;  tba 
miztnro  ii  boiled  to  dryness  in  appropriate  iressels,  by  a  strong  &n,  wbeoee  ita 
peculiar  non^iystalme  appearance.    This  new  alum  is  altogether  fiee  firam  iron, 
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firom  the  use  of  such  alum  upon  light  shades  of  drab  and 
fiiwn  colors,  when  dyeing  ^to  a  particular  pattern.  Having 
obtained  the  particular  shade,  and  adding  a  httle  alum  as 
raising  J  the  iron  combined  with  the  sumac  upcm  the  cloth, 
producing  a  color  two  or  three  shades  darker  than  required ; 
kaving  no  other  alternative  but  to  take  off  the  color,  and  dye 
anew — a  process  much  more  difficult,  and  the  color  less  bril- 
liant, than  at  first.  Alum  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water. 

The  alum  manufactured  from  the  alum  slate  or  shale,  as 
we  have  already  described,  is  a  very  weak  mordant  for 
cotton  goods,  owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  retains  the  alumina  with  great  power ;  but  if  we 
neutralize  a  portion  of  the  acid,  so  that  no  more  will  remain 
but  what  is  necessary  to  hold  the  aluminai  in  solution,  which, 
according  to  experiment,  requires  only  a  third  of  the  acid 
that  is  contained  in  common  alum ;  this  may  be  proved  by 
taking  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sufficient  to  neutral- 
ize the  whole  of  the  acid  contained  in  a  given  porti<xi  of 
alum.  Divide  the  soda  soluticm  into  three  equal  portions, 
and  add  gradually  aluminous  solution,  stirring  all  the  time, 
two  of  these  portions.  It  will  be  found  that,  although  the 
alumina  is  at  first  precipitated,  by  keeping  up  the  agitation 
f(W  some  time,  the  precipitate  again  dissolves,  forming  an 
alum  containing'  only  a  third  of  the  acid  of  common  alum. 
In  this  state,  alum  is  a  very  powerful  mordant  for  cotton,  as 
the  base  is  held  more  feebly  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
readily  detached  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  cloth  to  form 
a  mordant  Alum  in  this  state  is  known  by  the  name  of 
oMeal  or  basic  aluniy  from  the  form  in  which  it  crystalizes. 
We  have  akeady  referred  to  Roman  alum  being  superior  to 
other  alums.     For  a  long  time,  the  dyers  considered  this 

and  lepboef  the  ordinary  ahim  in  all  iti  umi  ;  but  it  k  for  the  preparation  of  the 
moidant,  aeetate  of  alumina,  that  it  oAra  the  mort  eaaential  advantage.  In  Iket, 
aa  it  eontaina  aeaioely  any  anlphate  of  potaaaa,  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  acetate 
of  lead  ie  aaved  in  ita  decomposition  by  that  aalt,  aince  the  ordinary  alum  cqntaina 
three  atooM  of  anlphate  of  alumina  and  one  of  aulphate  of  potaMa.'''— jPVofiAaEdi 
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superiority  to  be  whdly  owing  to  its  purity ;  and  it  is  only 
witl^in  these  few  yean  that  chemists  have  found  that  it  ie  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  cubical  akun* 

The  most  common,  and  we  beUeve,  the  beatj  Inethod  of 
using  alumina  as  a  mordant,  is,  by  subsHtuting  acetic  add 
far  sulphuric  add  as  its  solv^it  The  acetate  of  alumina 
has  several  advantages  over  the  sulphate  : 

1.  Hie  acedc  acid  pofloMowi  some  analogous  propeitiM  with  aiiuuioa,  in  ha  afi- 
tion  upon  the  y^getabte  coloring  matter. 

2.  It  holds  the  alumina  with  much  leaa  force  than  the  aolphaxic,  and  eoaae- 
quently  yields  it  much  easier  to  the  cloth. 

S.  Being  volatile,  a  great  portion  of  the  add  flies  off  during  the  process  of 
drying. 

When  strong  colors  are  wanted,  and  the  mordant  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  admit  of  being  dried,  it  is  better  to  dry  from 
the  mordant  previous  to  dyeing.  This  last  property  of  acetic 
acid  is  very  convenient,  as  it  frees  the  cloth  from  any  super- 
fluous acid  which  may  have  been  in  the  mordant ;  besides,  it 
has  been  found  that  during  the  drjring,  by  heat,  the  soluble 
acetate  is  converted  into  a  subacetate  still  more  insoluble— 
and  be  it  observed,  high  solubility  is  another  very  important 
qualification  of  a  mordant.  We  may  here  put  our  brethren 
in  mind  of  the  following  facts : — 

That  when  goods  containing  volatile  adds  are^iiying,  no  other  goods  should  be 
allowed  to  be  m  the  same  apartment,  as  the  add  win  combine  with  them,  and  wiH 
affect  almost  any  color  that  either  |s  or  my  be  afterwards  gtveo  than.  Many 
unpleasant  and  also  ezpennve  consequences  occur  from  the  neglect  of  these 
matters.  ' 

During  the  various  applications  of  these  aluminous  mor- 
dants, apd  the  manipulation  attending  them,  many  curious 
and  interesting  chemical  phenomena  are  witnessed  by  the 
dyer.  Although  his  familiarity  with  them  prevents  altogether 
any  particular  remark,  we  shidl  instance  one  or  two  of  those, 
attendant  upon  the  process  of  dyeing  madder  reds,  by  means 
of  acetate  of  alumina.  This  process,  however,  is  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  calico-printing  (and  wiU  be  noticed 
more  at  large  when  we  come  to  speak  upon  that  subject), 
while  our  particular  object  at  present  is  dyeing  to  be  finished 
as  such : — ^The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  first  thoroughly  bleached 
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and  dried,  it  is  then  padded,  or  soaked  in  acetate  of  alumina 
about  the  specific  gravity  of  40°  (8  Twaddeli),  and  passed  at 
full  breadth  through  nipping  rollers  (squeezers).  These  are 
large  rollers  covered  with  doth,  which  revolve  one  upon  an- 
other. The  pressure  upon  the  piece  as  it  passes  through  for 
the  purpose  we  are  describing,  should  be  such  that  it  will 
dry  in  five  minutes,  passing  over  rollers  in  a  stove,  heated  to 
160°  Fah.  After  being  dried  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

1.  The  goods  axe  paased  tiudugh  a  dung  bath,  made  up  with  about  one  part 
com'  dung  to  B^  parts  water,  ata  heat  of  190^  F^Jl;  fiom  this  they  are  well 
washed  through  the  dashrwhed. 

2.  Into  a  boiler  of  cold  water  is  put  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  madder^  ac- 
ctaSng  to  the  color  wanted,  fi>r  ereiy  pound  of  cloth. 

S.  The  cloth  is  put  in,  and  a  fire  is  kindled  under  the  boiler,  and  so  rqpdated 
that  it  will  boil  in  two  hours,  during  which  the  cloth  is  kept  running  over  the 
vmeh  or  reelf  first  in  one  directbn  and  then  the  other,  and  kept  spread  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  the  whole  surface  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  dyeing  ope- 


4.  The  boikff  iakept  at  the  boil  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  this,  with  wash- 
ing first  through  bran,  and  then  water,  completes  the  dyeing  operation. 

If  a  white  pattern  be  wanted  upon  these  reds,  the  pattern 
is  printed  upon  the  goods  with  citric  acid,  (about  26^  of 
Twaddeli,  thickened  with  pipe-clay  and  gum) — about  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours*  after  being  dried  from  the  mordant 
This  decomposes  the  aluminous  mordant  upon  these  parts,  so 
that  no  dye  adheres  to  them  afterwards.  Now,  from  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  manipulation,  or  a  Uttle  variation  upon  some  of 
these  processes,  several  curious  changes  take  place  upon  the 
mordant.  For  example,  were  the  pieces  merely  washed  with 
wa.ter  from  the  mordant,  previous  to  printing  on  the  resist 


*  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  goods  be  thoroughly  cooled  previous 
to  printing  on  the  resist,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  it  not  being  successful.  Pieces 
■mdanted  with  acetate  of  alumina,  and  dried  at  a  great  heat,  are  highly  charg- 
ed with  eleetiicity.  Xf  the  hand  be  suddenly  drawn,  along  the  piece,  a  eompUU 
thfowtr  qfjtrt  ia  observed^  with  a  ^larp  crocking  noise — ai  the  same  time  a  prickling 
unmHon  isfeU.  Whether  this  has  any  effect  upon  the  mordant,  in  its  imme- 
dwlely  eombining.with  other  substances,  we  do  not  know,  but  cloth  in  this  state  is 
Tdj  difikok  to  nwMsten:  water  runs  off  it  as  off  a  duck's  wing,  but  as  yet  we  offer 
DO  explanation,  our  researches  not  being  complete. — (See  chapter  1,  Pait  YI  ^ 

33 
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acid,  although  the  treatment  be  every  way  else  the  same,  the 
discharge  of  tlie  mordant  is  not  eflfeeted,  these  parts  upon 
which  the  citric  acid  is  printed  will  be  scarcely  observable 
after  the  cloth  is  dyed,  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  per- 
fectly white. 

A  somewhat  similar  result,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
discharge  acid,  takes  place,  if  the  heat  of  the  stove  in  which 
the  goods  are  dried  from  the  mordant  exceeds  a  certain  tem- 
perature, or  if  dried  upon  steam  rollers.*  No  acid,  printed 
upon  the  cloth  after  this,  will  pro4uce  a  white,  except  it  he  of 
a  strength  that  will  destroy  the  texture  of  the  goods :  besides 
this,  the  colors  afterwards  dyed  upon  mordants  heated  in  this 
manner,  are  extremely  bad,  being  heavy  and  dull. 

Various  opinions  have  been  offered  by  practical  men  upon 
the  probable  cause  of  these  changes :  some  suppose  that  by 
the  excess  of  heat,  the  acetate  of  alumina  is  altogether  de- 
composed, the  acetic  acid  flying  off,  and  the  alumina  left  in 
union  with  the  goods,  which  adheres  with  such  an  affinity 
that  it  requires  a  stronger  acid  than  the  cloth  will  bear  to  dis- 
engage it }  but  from  the  similarity  of  the  effects  which  take 
place  by  merely  washing  the  piece  from  the  mordant,  this 
opinion  is  liable  to  objection,  for  the  sub-acetate  of  alumina  is 
not  decomposed  by  washing  with  water ;  however,  different 
causes  may  produce  the  same  effects.  If  the  above  opinion 
be  correct,  the  circumstance  of  a  bad  color  resulting  from  the 
acetate  being  decomposed,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  not  the  alu- 
mina alone  which  constitutes  a  mordant,  but  its  salt ;  in  this 
case,  it  is  the  sub-acetate  of  alumina — ^the  acetic  add  being 
an  essential  ingredient  to  the  dyeing  process.  This  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  for  in  those  mordants,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  where  the  acid  can  be  separated  by  washing,  the 
proper  color  is  not  produced  until  some  salt  or  acid  be  added 
to  the  coloring  matter  as  an  alterant.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers,  thcit  the  dunging  and  wcLshing  extract9  tht 
add  from  the  mordant ,  and  leaves  the  base  upon  the  cloth. 


*  Large  metal  cyiinden  into  which  iteam  is  admitted,  and  the  cloth  paned  ovct 
the  snr&ee^See  Calico-printing,  Part  VI.) 
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Ttds  we  coniceiT'e  to  be  an  error;  fc^^  although  the  part 
which  dung  acts  in  these  prooesBes  is  not  well  understood, 
yet  firom  the  analysis  of  this  sabstance^  and  the  nature  of  th^ 
salts  which  are  supposed  to  be  useful  m  these  q)erations, 
there  is  no  probability  for  the  aluminous  salt  being  deoom- 
posed.  One  principal  use  of  the  dung  bath  is  to  combine 
with  and  carry  off  any  loose  or  supernatant  mordant  which 
may  be  upon  the  cloth,  not  combined,  and  p?feieh  might 
affect  the  c<dor,  or  nuoe  particularly,  the  parts  wanted  white. 

The  aeetaie^of  alumina  id  easily  prepared  by  mixibg  a  so- 
lution of  acetate  of  barytes,  lime  or  lead  with  alum.  When 
any  of  these  salts  are  added  to  alum,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place;  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum  combines  with 
the  base  of  the  salt  which  &Us  to  the  bottom ;  the  acetic  acid 
unites  with  the  alumina,  formmg  acetate  of  alumina,  which 
remains  in  solution^  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  potash  which 
formed  a  constituent  of  the  alum.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  the 
salt  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  dye-house  ;*  the 
proportions  of  the  lead  and  alum  vary  according  to  the  natui« 
of  die  color  to  be  dyed,  and  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  dyer,  for 
the  preparation  of  this  substance  is  one  of  thode  operations 
which  every  one  who  practices  it  thinks  he  has  the  best 
method,  but  so  fiir  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing, the  superiority  only  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
or  rather  in  its  being  kept  secret 

The  following  method  we  have  found  to  answer  very  well 
for  general  use : — 

1.  Into  a  boUer  or  pot  put  20  lbs.  of  ciyfltalized  aliui  inth  about  nine  gallons 
water,  and  boil  till  the  alum  is  completely  dinolved. 

SL  In  a  sepante  veMel  dUBcdte  90  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  about  fbree  gsUons 
of  boiling  water.  This  k  added  to  the  alinn  while  at  a  boiling  beil^  and  lull 
■limd.  The  sulphuric  acid  combmes  with  the  lead,  fiirming  «a  inaolable  sulphate 
of  lead,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  a  heavy  white  precipitate— the  acetate  of  alu- 
mina forms  the  clear  liquor. 

The  difference  in  the  prepsiration  of  this  mordant  is  in  the 
prcqportion  of  lead  varying  firom  one  half  of  the  alum  to  equal 

*  See  AppendU,  aitiele  AedaU  ofLtad. 
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ve^hu.  There  is  also  added  to  the  alum  and  lead  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  soda  yar3riiig  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
to  five  pounds  of  alum.  This  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  any  excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present ;  but 
there  are  many  dyers  who  will  not  use  soda  or  any  other 
alkaline  substance  when  light  bright  shades  are  wanted, 
under  the  iiiq>re88ion  that  the  cc^or  is  much  brighter  without 
alkalies,  but  thediffeeence  of  hue  is  hardly  perceptible.  Some 
use  lime  ]  soda,  however,  is  best — ^without  soda  <Mr  some  other 
alkaline  substcinoe,  the  mordant  is  not  so  effective.  There 
are  also  some  who  object  to  the  use  of  soda,  a»  it  throws 
down  the  alumina;  but  we  haye  already  noticed  under 
cubical  alum,  that  a  very  little  acid  holds  the  alumina  in 
solution ;  so  that  although  soda;  when  added  to  the  acetate 
of  alumina,  appears  to  precipitate  the  alumina,  by  a  little 
agitation  the  precipitate  is  again  dissolved,  forming  a  moidanr 
better  adapted  for  strength  of  cdor.  From  the  following  re- 
cipes it  will  be  observed,  that  the  qualities  of  the  aluminous 
mordants  axe  similar  both  in  Engkmd  and  France  :— 


ENGLISH. 

100  poto  boiling  water, 
100  poandB  alum, 
100  poondi  welBte  of  iMd, 
10  pounds  ciTBteUwd  aoda. 

FRENCH. 

100  poU  boiling  water, 
100  pounds  alum, 
SO  poonds  acetate  of  lead, 
6  pounds  soda. 


This  mordant  is  best 
adapted  fir  rtds. 


This  is  best  for  bright 
ydlows. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Ure  in  his  Dictitxiary  of  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  article  ^' Calico-printing,"  gives  an- 
other proportion  :^— 

50  gallons  boiling  water. 
100  pounds  alum. 
75  poonds  acetate  of  lead.. 
10  pounds  1 


The  following  curious  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Gay 
Lussac.  viz.,  that  the  solution  of  a  pure  salt  d  Che  acetate  of 
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alumina  may  be  boiled  without  decompoBitiou ;  but  if  suL- 
phaie  of  potash,  or  any  other  neutral  salt  of  an  allcali  be 
present,  the  sohition  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  and  a  basic 
aah  precipitates,  which  dissolves  again  on  coding.  Now  the 
acetate  of  alumina,  prepared  frcmi  the  common  alum,  always 
contains  sulphate  of  potash.*  If  by  the  presence  of  this  salt 
a  pc^taon  of  the  acetate  of  alumina  be  thrown  down  when 
hot,  and  bekig  incorporated  with  the  su^>hate  of  lead,  which 
fialls  in  a  very  dense  staite,  it  may  there  be  lost  to  the  dyer. 
Whether  this  be  so  we  know  not,  as  we  have  not,  since  we 
knew  of  this  phenomenon,,  had  an  <^portunity  of  putting  it 
to  the  test ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  stir  the  whole  after 
becoming  cdd,  that  if  any  of  this  basic  salt  should  be  bound 
up  with  the  precipitate,  it  ought  be  set.  at  liberty  and  dis^ 
solved ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  this  be  stirred 
when  cdd,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  settle. 

The  most  .of  the  acetate  of  alumina  used  in  dyeing  is 
prepared  from  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  called  by  calico* 
printers  reei  iijiior,!  but  t^  dyers  mordant.  No  other  sub- 
stance, whatever  be  its  nature,  is  distingubhed  as  mordant 
The  pyroligneous  acid  is  oi^e  of  the  products  of  the  destruc^ 
tive  distillation  of  woods.t  The  hard  woods,  such  as  oak, 
ash,  birch,  and  beech,  alone  are  used ;  they  are  put  into  Iaq[e 
cast-iron  cylinders,  ^  so  constructed  that  a  fire  [days  about 
than,  so  as  to  keep,  them  at  a  red  heat,  having  openings 
through  which  all  volatile  matter,  esciapes.  by  jvpes,  which 
lead  into  condensing  vats..  The  matters  thus  obtained  con- 
sist principally  of  pyroligneous  acid,  mixed  with  a  black 
tarry  mattm,  having  a  very  strong  smdl,  from  which  the  acid 
had  its  name,  although  it  has  been  long  since  known  that  it 
is  simply  acetic  acid  (vinegar)..  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
other  substances  present,  some  of  which  hay6  very  singular 
properties,  and  some  of  the  Continental  chemists  suppose 
they  might  be  made  available  in  dyeing.  The  products  of 
the  distillation  ^of  the  woods  are  sdlowed  to  stand  for  some 


*  SMAppendiz^aitiefeJIiiiii.  f  899  CaUea-Prinikig. 
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time,  afior  whkh  as  much  of  the  tarry  matter  as.  swiioa  k 
skimmed  off;  the  remaindec  is  filtered,  softer  which  it  is  put 
into  a  boiler  and  heated  a  little,  and  lime  added  by  degreesy 
tiU  the  acid  is  neutralized ;  then  a  quantity  of  lime^  is  added 
in  excess ;  the  whole  is  then  made  to  boil ;  this  throws  up 
the  tacry  matter  to  the  top,  where  it  is  taken  off;  when  it  is 
pujofied  as  much  as  possible  by.  this  means  it  is  syphoned  off 
into  another  boiler,  and  a  quantity  of  alum  added ;  the  ace* 
tote  of  Ume,.  the  -  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  mutually 
decompose  each  other ;  the  sulphate  of  lime  fitUs  to  the  bot* 
tom ;  and  the  acetate  of  alumina  remains  in  soluticnx,  which, 
when  sent  to  the  dyers,  has  generally  a  qiecific  gravity  of 
1*90  (18  Twaddell),  It  has  a  dark  brown  color,  and  a  very 
strong  pyromatic  odor.  When  the .  acetic  acid  is  wanted 
pure,  it  passed  through,  a  number  of  olher  processes  which  do 
not  come  within  our  province  to  describe  in  this  place.* 

TIN. — ^This  metal  has  nearly  the  color  and  lustre  ol 
silver ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  were  kno^lhi  to  man 
at  a  very  early  period  ai  his  history,  and  was  extensively 
used  in  all  countries,  both  east  and  west,  having  any  preten- 
sions to  civilization.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  ores 
of  the  metid  being  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  these 
being  in  general  oxides ;  so  that  by  merely  fusing  them  with 
caifoonaceoqs  matter,  such  as  coal,  which  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  the  metal  is  fused  and  sinks  in  the  melted  state  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

The  principal  localitie?  for  obtaining  tin,  are  Cornwall  in 
England,  jBohemifi^  Mexico,  and  the  East  Indies;  the  former 
of  these  has  beefn  wrought  for  many  ages,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  the  first  nucleus  of  civilization  in  Great  Britaiii,  as 
it  formed  the  great  mart  where  the  civilized  and  commercial 
Phcenidans  obtamed  the  tin  which  was  so  extensively  used 
by  them.  The  ore  is  found  in  Cornwall  both  in  veins  tra- 
versing the  primary  rocks,  and  m  small  rounded  grains  m  the 
neighborhood  of  these  rocks,  imbedded  In  what  geologists 


*  See  Appendix,  aiticlee  Red  liquor  and  AbelaU  tfAhmdna,  and  Ahai^MU  ^ 
Pofadk;  see  alflo  Chapter T.,  Part  I.,  affideilMfieAcicl. 
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ienn  the  alluvial  deposiie.*  This  gives  the  purest  tin,  aad 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  stream  tin:  The  ore  ob* 
tained  from  the  veins  is  g^eraUy  contaminated  with  other 
metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  the  like,  but  is  par- 
tially  purified  by  Uquaticm,  that  is,  by  heating  the  mass  to  the 
melting  point  of  tin,  which  melts  out  and  leaves  the  others. 
Several  other  operations  of  refining  fidlow  'this,  which  need 
not  be  detailed ;  but  there  are  always,  some  little  of  the  im- 
purities remaining  in  a  portion  of  the  tin<  That. portion 
which  contains  these  impurities,  is  termed  block  tin.  The 
pure  grain  tin  is  heate^  lill  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is  then  let 
fiiU  fiiom  a  height,  which  spUts  it  into  small  bars  or  prisms,  in 
which  state  it  is  found  in  commerce.  Thiese  bars  In  bending, 
make  a  peculiar  crackling  noise,  and  become  heated. ,  These 
phenomena  are  probably  owing  to  the  separating  of  its  parts,- 
and  the  sudden  fracture  caused  by  bending.  Tin  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing  and  printing  both  cotton  and  woolen. 
The  introductkm  of  this  substance  as  a  mordant  may  be  con« 
tddered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  like  many 
other  important  improvements  in  this  ajt,  it  was  the  result  of 
accident^  which  is  given  by  Berthdlet  as  follows :— <^  A  little 
while  after  the  cochineal  became  known  in  Europe,  the  scar- 
let process  by  means  of  die  solution  of  tin  was  discovered. 
It  is  stated  that  about  the  year  1630,  Cornelius  .Drebbel  ob- 
served by  an  acddental  uuxture,  the  brilliancy  which  the  so- 
lution of  tin  gave  to  the  infurion  of  cochineal;  He  c<Hnnm« 
nicated  his  observations  to  his  son-in-law  Kufielar^  who  was  a 
dyer  at  Leydeo.  He  soon  improved  the  process,  kept  it  a 
secret  in  his  work-shop,  and  brought  into  vogue  the  color 
which  bore  his  name." 

Soon  th^eafter,  a  German  chemist  found  out  also  tb^  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  scarlet  by  means  of  the  solution  of  tin.  He 
brought  his  secret  to  London  in  1643 ;  it  becaine  known  to 
others^  and  was  soon  afterwards  difiused  over  Eurqpe,  and  its 
applications  became  more  extended^  and  whenever  a  new  dye 


•  Sigiiiiyiiig  the  depooto  ftnaedbytile^inbdiiDgawAyof  th«(b({iiient0of  tlie 
primuy  rocka  with  water. 
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drug  was  iatroduced  into  the  art,  the  solution  of  tin  was  urn 
versally  applied,  by  which  means  it  became  a  standard  mor- 
dant for  the  various  dye*woods,  such  as  logwood,  Brazil-wood, 
and  the  like. 

The  oxides  of  tin  possess  a  similar  property  to  alumina,  in 
combining  with  astringent  and  coloring  substuices,  and  form- 
ing insoluble  compounds.  To  obtain  these  oxides  in  a  state 
applicable  to  dyeing,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  metal  in 
some  acid,  which  is  generally  muriatic  and  nitric  acid,*  either 
separately  or  mixed,  according  to  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  or 
the  coloring  matter  used.  When  an  acid  dissolves  a  metal, 
the  metal  is  said  to  be  first  oxidized,  either  at  the  expense  of 
the  water  or  the  acid,  and  the  acid  only  combines  with  and 
dissolves  this  oxide.  Thus,  if  nitric  acid  be  used,  it  forms  the 
nitrate  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  when  muriatic  acid  is  used,  it 
is  the  muriate  of  the  oxide  of  tin ;  but  with  this  last,  the  way 
of  expressing  it  is  conditional ;  even  chemists  do  not  altogether 
agree  upon  this  point.  Muriatic  acid  is  composed  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  combined  with  water;  when  tin  is  put  into  this 
acid,  there  is  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Whether  this 
hydrogen  be  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  or  the  acid, 
is  not  correctly  known ;  if  it  be  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  the  salt  is  then  a  muriate  of  the  oxide  of  tin ;  but  if  it 
be  from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the  salt  is  simply  a 
soluble  chloride.  This  difficulty  leads  the  student  astray,  as 
h6  sometimes  finds  in  chemical  works  mention  made  of  the 
diloride  of  tin,  and  none  of  the  muriate,  which,  being  most 
fiimiUar  with  the  term,  he  is  searching  for;  but  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  they  are  synonymous.  The  distinction  foUowed 
by  some  is,  that  when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and 
kept  in  solution,  such  as  is  used  by  the  dyers,  it  is  a  muriate  ; 
but  when  crystalized,  or  brought  to  a  certain  temperature,  it 
is  a  chloride. 

The  solutions  of  tin,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  dyie- 
house,  are  termed  spirits,  with  an  affix  to  each  mode  of  pre- 


•  llieie  adds  an  dMeiibed,  vndm  their  proper  heada,  in  chapter  Y.,  Part  I., 
and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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paralion,  to  denote  their  special  application,  such  as  red 
spirits,  yellow  spirits,  plumb  spirits,  &c.  The  preparation 
cf  these  spirits  are  matters  of  mnch  pride  amougst  dyers, 
and  each  has  some  little  peculiarity  he  keeps  to  himself, 
and  to  the  virtue  of  which  be  supposes  all  his  Success  de- 
pends. These  peculiarities  are  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  the  acids  and  the  tin,  and  the  manner  of  mixing  them 
However,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  are  not  all  equally  an- 
swerable for  all  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied ;  hence 
the  reason  that  we  find  one  dyer  best  at  reds,  another  at 
purples,  another  at  blacks,  and  another  at  browns. 

The  first  process  in  preparing  spirits,  is  to  feather  the  tin, 
and  which  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : — 

Melt  the  tin  in  an  iron  ladle  and  pour  it  when  in  this  state  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  cold  water  (a  common  tab  will  answer  the  purpose),  the  hand  to  be  held  as 
higfa  as  possible  so  thai  it  may  p^ur  more  in  drops. 

The  appearance  of  the  tin  in  this  state  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion beautiful.  By  this  process  of  feathering,  a  very  ex- 
tended surface  of  metal  is  exposed  to  the  acid,  which  facil- 
itates its  solution  very  much. 

BrnzU^wood  Red  Spirits, — ^If  red  spirits  be  wanted,  that 
is,  a  mordant  for  dyeing  red  upon  cotton  hy  Brazil-wood^ 
the  general  method  is  as  follows : — 

Take  three  measures  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  of  nitric  add,  then  add  the  tin  by 
degrea  to  this  miirtare.  So  long  as  the  acids  continue  to  diBsolve  it,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  not  to  add  the  metal  too  rapidly,  bat  bit  bybiti  adding  one  piece  |iiif 
as  the  other  is  dissolved. 

We  know  that  this  is  not  generally  attended  to,  as  one 
handful  of  the  metal  is  put  in  after  another,  at  certain  and 
too  often  irregular  intervals  of  time,  giving  very  annoying 
results.  When  the  metal  is  put  in  too  n^idly,  or  too  much 
at  once,  the  action  becomes  violent,  the  solution  gets  heated, 
the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  ammonia  is  formed  in  the 
solution,  and  a  quantity  of  peroxidised  tin  falls  to  the  bottom 
when  the  solution  cooLs,  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  creating 
much  loos.  When  spirits  thus  prepared  are  used  for  a  bril- 
liant  red  upon  cotton  by  Brazil-wood,  the  proper  hue  is  never 
obtained,  the  color  being  always  more  or  less  brownish.    The 

34 
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proportioii  of  these  acids  for  preparing  the  red  spirits,  are  not 
invariably  three  to  one,  the  mixture  varies  from  half  and 
half  to  five  to  one,  depending  upon  the  tsuste  and  experience 
of  the  dyer.  Some  also,  only  dissolve  a  given  quantity  of 
thje  metal  to  the  pound  weight  of  the  mixed  acids,  varying 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  ounces  to  the  pound ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Qur  experience,  the  acids  in  whatever  proportions 
they  are  mixed,  ought  to  be  saturated,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
will  become  saturated,  observing  the  precautions  described 
above.  We  have  also  found  that  when  much  nitric  acid  is 
used,  the  reds  are  generally  deeper  in  color  and  have  a  very 
great  tendency  to  turn  brown,  especially  if  the  goods  be  dried 
in  heat ;  but  when  the  muriatic  acid  prevails,  the  color  ob- 
tained has  more  of  the  crimson  or  rose  tinU  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  brown  in  dyeing. 

Although  the  solution  of  tin  we. have  just  described,  is 
technically  termed  red  spirits j  it.  may  with  equal  pro{>riety 
be  called  purple^  brown,  crimson^  nay,  in  many  instances, 
drab  spirits,  for  it  is  used  for  all  these  colors.  If  we  take  th& 
goods  prepared  for  red  as  detailed  in  chapter  HI.,  of  this  Part, 
under  Brazil-wood  Red,  and  put  them  through  a  decoction 
of  logwood  instead  of  Brazil-wood,  we  have  a  deep  purple ; 
if  we  use  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  Brazil-wood,  we  get  a 
crimson,  a  marone,  &c.,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
mixture;  if  we  use  a  decoction  of  quercitron  bark,  we  get 
a  deep  yellow,  and  by  working  this  yellow  through  a  mix- 
ture of  logwood  and  Brazil-wood,  we  have  brown.  Thus, 
the  same  mordant  is  made  available  to  a  great  variety  of 
colors;  and  we  need  hardly  mention  that  by  varying  the 
strength  of  these  decoctions,  light  and  dark  shades  may  be 
obtained  of  the  same  color,  although  when  light  shades  of  the 
same  color  are  wanted,  it  is  preferable  to  use  weak^  mor- 
dants. 

When  very  light  shades  of  purples,  puces,  and  lilacs,  are 
wanted,  or  lavender,  violet,  peach  blossom,  and  the  like,  a 
different  process  is  adopted.  The  logwood  and  the  tin  aolu« 
tion  are 'mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  the  goods  require 
no  previous  mordant.     This  mixed  solutioa  is  termed  a 
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fbtmb  tui,  and  by  some  a  French  t^^  beingr  first  introduced 
by  the  French  for  the  dyeing  of  silk.  The  plumb  spirits  are 
simply  a  protochloiide  of  tin.  The  general  proportions  used 
by  dyers  axe  as  follows : — 

Seven  measoieB  of  muiiatic  acid,  and  one  water,  adding  two  ounces  of  tin  to 
evciy  pound  weight  of  the  mtztnie;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  others,  care  must  be 
ttkai  not  t»  add  tile  tfai  too  itaptStj. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  dissolve  tin  in  muriatic  acid  in 
quantity,  that  if  much  metal  be  put  into  the  acid  at  once, 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  parts  of  the  metal  seem 
to  dissolve  away,  while  other  parts  become  coated  with  a 
white  crystaline  substance  barely  soluble,  occasioning  much 
annoyance  and  loss.  This  is  caused  by  one  part  of  the  so- 
lution becomin|;  denser  than  another;  a  galvanic  action  is 
induced  between  those  parts  of  the  tin  in  the  weaker  portion 
of  the  solution,  and  the  parts  in  the  stronger,  consequently, 
depositing  the  tin  from  the  solution  upon  the  negative  end, 
which  is  at  the  bottom,  where  the  liquor  is  most  saturated. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  occasionally  stining  the  solution. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plumb  ^irits,  it  is  best  to  use 
pure  muriatic  acid  without  watery  and  to  add.  the  tin  by  de- 
grees, and  as  long  as  the  acid  continues  to  dissolve  it ;  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained  without  much  cost,  we  would  re- 
commend the  salt  of  tin  being  crystalized.  It  is  sold  in  this 
state  by  many  drysalters,  but  we  have  often  found  it  in  the 
market  very  impure.  . 

A  plumb  tub  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

A  quantity  of  e^ipttl  logwood  is  put  mto  a  boiler  or  large  pot  filled  with  water; 
this  is  bfoQght  to  bo9,  and  kept  boiling  till  tiie  decoction  has  the  density  of  at  least 
8P  ^koaddtUf  tfalivearafiiltydettmted  into  a  taHvMiel,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  fern  dagps  to  aUow  a  quantity  df  tany  mattor  and  other  impurities  to  settle  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  decoction  be  perfectly  cold;  for  if  at  all 
aboive  summer  heat,  a  portion  of  the  logwood  will  be  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  the  tin.  The  decocdonis  again 'decanted  hito  a  suitable  Tessel,  genendty  a  large 
OHk  or  wiao-pipe;  to  this  the  chloride  of  tin  or  spiiifti  is  added  until  the  hydrome: 
ler  iises  to  14^.  If  the  chloride  of  tin  has  been  cxystalised;  two  or  three  degrees 
less  will  soiBcaand  make  a  better  plumb. .  After  standing  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
fit  for  use.  This  forms  a  kind  of  stock  Tat,  out  of  which  portions  are  taken,  and 
i  or  need  otroag,  as  oocaiion  requires;  it  hits  a  kmg  tisM,  as  the  goods  do 
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not  feem  to  cztmct  the  ookiriog  ittfftler  Irani  tha  aoliition  m  in  other  dym^  iocapl 

by  long  inunenion.    When  a  nioidant  is  upon  them,  they  genenJljaMOBM  a  color 
corresponding  to  the  strength  of  the  solution. 

We  will  have  occasion  to  notice  (see  Black  Dye  of  this 
«Part)  the  peculiar  compound  formed  between  the  tin  and  log- 
wood in  this  mode  of  combining  them,  when  treating  of  log- 
wood and  its  combinations ;  but  we  cannot  help  inquiring 
here  upon  what  theoretical  law  does  the  dyeing  by  the 
plumb  tub  depend  ?  It  is  not  ordinary  precipitation ;  for  this 
compound  is  soluble,  and  is  held  in  scAution  for  years :  we 
have  known  one  kept  two  and  a-half  years,  and  used  after. 
The  goods  have  no  mordant  upon  them  previous  to  being 
immersed,  and  in  a  short  time  they  obtain  a  dye  sufficiently 
permanent  to  stand  all  the  usual  fatigues  of  fancy  colors. 
That  it  is  a  chemical  union  between  the  compound  consti- 
tuting the  plumb  tub  and  the  cloth  is  not  tenable;  for,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  this  cannot  take  place  but  between 
the  atoms  of  matter,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  original  prop- 
erties of  the  two  substancesj  which  combine.  Now  the  cloth 
remains  unchanged  in  properties  except  color,  which  may  be 
taken  off  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  properties 
•of  the  cloth.  Our  opinion  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  several  other 
cases  in  dyeing,  the  doth  exerts  a  catalytic  influence  over 
the  compound  of  tin  and  logwood ;  that  is,  a  certain  power 
of  causing  bodies  in  contact  to  combine  or  resolve  themselves 
into  other  compounds,  while  the  substance  exerting  the  in^ 
dnence  19  not  affected  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  platinum 
put  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  wiU  cause  these 
two  ffases  to  combine  and  form  water  /  or  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  put  into  starch  wUl  convert  the  starch  into  sugary  with- 
out the  acid  being  destroyed.  So,  in  the  same  way,  the  cloth 
being  put  into  this  soluble  solution  of  tin  and  logwood,  may, 
by  inducing  a  very  slight  transformation,  convert  it  into  the 
insoluble  compound  of  tin  and  logwood ;  and,  like  other 
dyes,  fills  up  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  cloth,  producing  dark,  or 
l4;ht  shades  accordingly. 

The  plumb  tub  gives  white  goods  the  various  shades,  from 
a  French  white  to  a  deep  plumb,  by  dyeing  the  cloth  first 
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li^t  blue,  and  then  immersing  it  in  this  preparation.  Van 
ous  shades  of  lilacs,  puces,  &c.,  a^e  obtained  by  immersing 
the  goods  for  some  time  in  sxmiac,  and  then  passing  them 
through  the  plumb  liquor.  Various  shades  of  peach  blossoms 
are  got  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  by  a  little  manipulation,  a 
great  variety  of  shades  and  colors  are  produced  by  one  costly 
preparation. 

Yellow  Spiriis. — ^These  are  prepared  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  red  spirits,  only  substituting  stUphuric  acid  for  ni- 
tric acid.  This  method  of  preparing  the  solution  of  tin 
was  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Bancroft  a?  a  cheaper  method 
ai  preparing  scarlet  spirits,  but  it  was  never  much  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  was  used  for  a  long  time  for  dyeing  a 
deep  yellow  upon  cotton  with  a  decoction  of  quercitron  bark; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  btchromaie  of  potash^  as  a  dye- 
ing agent,  has  ahuoist  entirely  superseded  every  other  method 
of  dyeing  yellow,  as  it  combines  within  itself  every  quali* 
fication  necessary  to  give  it  precedency,  namely,  beauty, 
durability,  and  cheapness. — (See  Yellow^  chapter  III.  of  this 
Part) 

Banoood^Red  Spirits  are  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

Tike  mx  meumm  nmiiatic  add  and  ooe  nitric  aoid,  add  tin  \rf  d^gieea  until 
white  bnbblei  b^gin  to. nee  to  tlie  aarikce;  allow  this  to  itand  for  twelve  hoiin  be- 
ibieiiaing. 

This  is  the  instruction  generally  given  by  practical  bar- 
wood-red  dyers  for  the  preparation  of  their  spirits ;  but  this 
olor  being  rather  difficult  to  dye,  except  by  much  experience, 
Ofwing  to  many  peculiar  properties. of  .the  barwood,  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  chapter  m.  of  this  P^  article  Bar- 
wood-Red. 

Many  other  methods  of  dissolving  the  tin  are  practised  by 
woolen  and  silk  dyers,  such  as  the  following : — 

Take  aix  ponnds  nitric  add  and  one  water,  dieeoWe  in  this  one  pound  of  sal 
,  to  which  add  ten  pmioee  of  tin* 


The  proportions  of  sal  ammoniac  and  tin  are  points  upon 
which  practical  dyers  differ.    Some  use  a  little  common  salt 
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as  well  as  sal  ammoniac,  but  the  resulting  compound  of  tin  ib 
the  same,  as  in  common  red  spirits.  Sal  ammoniac  k  com- 
posed of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  nitric  acid  takes 
the  ammonia,  and  the  muriatic  acid  is  set  free  and  combines 
-irith  the  tin,  forming  what  is  termed  permuriaip  of  tin.  The 
protosalts  of  tin,  dissolved  in  potash,  are  extensively  used  m 
calico-printing,  both  as  a  mordant  and  a  deoxidizing  agent — 
a  property  which  it  possesses  to  a  high  degree ;  and,  did  its 
price  not  forbid,  might  be  used  instead  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  in  the  common  blue  vat.  Tartrate  of  tin  is  also 
used  in  many  of  the  operations  of  calico-printing,  and  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  that  department  of  the 
work. 

Messrs.  Greenwood,  Mercer,  and  Bame^  obtained  a  patent, 
in  July,  1845,  "for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  chemical  agents  used  in  dyeing  and  printing  cot- 
ton, woolen,  and  other  fabrics."  These  improvements  con- 
sist, in  the  manufacturing  stiannate  or  stannite  of  soda  or 
potash  in  a  dry,  crystaline,  or  pasty  state,  and  in  producing 
tlie  "  tin-preparing  liquor"  used  for  dyeing  and  printing  fabrics 
(hitherto  made  by  mixing  oxymuriate  of  tin  with  dilute  caus- 
tic soda),  by  dissolving  the  same  in  water.  The  following  is 
the  mode  of  manufacturing  stannate  of  soda: — 22  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda  are  first  put  into  an  iron  crucible,  heated  to  a  low 
red  heat  by  a  fire  beneath ;  then,  afler  evaporation  has  taken 
place,  so  as  to  produce  hydrate  of  soda,  8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  4  lbs.  of  common  salt  are  introduced ;  and  when 
the  mixture  is  at  the  fluxing  heat,  10  lbs.  of  feathered  block- . 
tin  are  added,  and  stirred  with  an  iron  stirrer.  The  mass 
now  becomes  dark  colored  and  pasty,  and  ammonia  is  given 
off  (the  tin  decomposing  the  water  of  the  hydrated  soda  and 
part  of  the  nitrate  of  soda);  the  stirring  is  continued,  as  weU 
as  the  application  of  heat,  until  deflagmtion  takes  place,  and 
the  mass  becomes  red-hot,  and  of  a  pasty  consistence.  This 
product  is  stannate  of  soda,  which,  being  reduced  to  powder 
when  cdd,  is  ready  for  use ;  or,  if  it  is  required  to  be  in  a 
more  pure  state,  it  is  dissolved  and  crystalized ;  or  it  may  be 
dissolved  and  evaporated  to  a  pasty  state,  so  dry  that  no  fluid 
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will  nm  from  it  Stannice  of  soda  i»  made  by  putting  4  lbs. 
q{  common  salt,  13^  lbs.  of  xaustic  soda,  1  lb.  of  nitr^-te  ot 
soda,  and  4  lbs.  of  feathered  block-tin  into  a  hot  iron  crucible, 
over  a  fire  and  stirring  and  boiling  to  dryness ;  the  stirring  of 
the  dry  powder  being  continued  as  long  as  any  ammonia  is 
given  off:  this  dry  powder  is  stannUe  of  soda. 

To  produce  the  '^tin-preparing  hquor,"  three  pounds  of 
stannate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one  gaUon  of  boiling  water, 
and  three  gallons,  or  more,  of  cold  water  are  added,  to  bring 
it  to  the  required  stren^h^  The  stannite  of  soda  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  stannate  or  stannite  of  potash  may 
be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  stannate  or  stannite 
of  soda. — ^The  patentees  claim.  Firstly, — manufacturing  stan* 
nate  or  stannite  of  soda  and. potash  in  a  dry  state,  dr  in 
crystals,  or  in  a  state  of  paste.  Secondly, — ^manufacturing 
stannate  or  stannite  of  soda  by  fluxing  nitrate  of  soda  or 
potash  and  tin.  Thirdly ,t— making  "  tin^preparing  liquor,^' 
for  dyers  and  printers,  by  dissolving  in  water,  stannate  or 
stannite  of  soda  and  potash,  which  has  been  'manufstctured 
in  a  dry,  crystaline  or  pasty  state. — (See  Appendix,  article 
TSn  Mordants.) 

IRON. — As  we  will  have  occasion  to  notice  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  som6  of  its  peculiar  properties  and 
combinations,  when  treating  of  the  blqe  vat:  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  here  to  the  properties  of  the  metal  as  a  mor- 
dant 

In  the  article  refened  to,  the  blue  vat,*  the  reader  will 
find  two  oxides  of  iron  described,  namely,  the  protoxide 
and  peroxide ;  he  will  also  find  that  both  ^of  these  oxides 
combine  with  acids  to  form  salts,  but  that  the  protoxide 
and  protosalts,  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  peroxide 
and  persalts.  Both  of  the  salts  are  used  as  mordants,  but  the 
proiosaUs  are. the  best  for  vegetable  substances.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  much  e<»isequence  to  preserve  the  iron  in 
this  state  of  oxidation  until  it  be  immersed  into  the  dye- 
bath;  this  is  eiSected  in  many  instances  by  astringent  sub- 

*  SeechaiAerV.,  oflUsIHart,ftiticleCAemMrye^<^J9fci4  Vai, 
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Stances.  For  example,  in  our  detailed  process  of  dyeing 
black,*  the  goods  are  steeped  in  sumac,  th^i  put  through 
lime  water;  this  turns  the  sumac  on  the  cloth  green,  and 
converts  some  of  its  constituents  into  a  state  well  fitted  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  which  it  will  take  from  the  atmos- 
phere if  exposed  to  it,  thereby  losing  its  green  color  and 
resumipg  the  color  it  had  when  taken  from  the  sumac. 
When  the  cloth  is  a  deep  green  it  will  combine  rapidly  with 
the  protosalts  of  iron,  such  as  copperas,  and  give  a  black 
color;  but  if  a  persalt  of  iron  be  used,  the.resultmg  color 
is  a  gray  slate.  The  former  becomes  darker  as  it  stands, 
the  latter  grayer;  but  the  theory  of  these  actions  and  re- 
actions we  must  pass  for  the  present.  When  we  take  the 
goods  rendered  black  by  the  protosalt^  and  put  them  through 
lime  water,  they  are  converted  into  a  rich  brown  from  the 
peroxidizing  of  the  iron;  but,  if  allowed  to  stand  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  they  assume  their  black  color 
again.  If  the  goods  are  put  into  the  logwood  when  they 
are  of  this  brown  color,  the  black  is  seldom  good.t  They 
should  always  to  be  allowed  to  assume  the  black  hue  before 
being  immersed  in  the  logwood  bath.  For  this  reason  we 
have  always  preferjred  washing  them  from  the  copperas 
rather  than  putting  them  through  lime  water. 

The  general  iron  mordant  for  wood  dyes  is  the  acetate  of 
iron  (iron  liquor),  or  what  is  most  commonly  used  now,  the 
pyrolignite  of  iron.t    The  acetate  of  iron  may  be  prepared 

«  See  chapter  IX.,  of  this  Part,  article  Proeeaacs  qf  Dyeing  Black. 

t  These  subjects  are  fully  discussed,  practical] j,  in  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  article 
Logwood,  and  chapter  II.,  Part  III.,  article  Purity  qf  Water. 

t  Mr.  John  D.  Prince,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  obtained  k  patent,  in  this  ooon- 
tiy,  on  the  34th  <^  April,  1841,  for  what  he  calls  "  A  new  mode  of  produdag 
Black  Color  in  Dyeing."  We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  specification  of 
this  patent : — "  I'have  ascertained  hj  repeated  trials,  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  maj  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  acetate  of  iron,  as  a  mordant, 
by  bringing  it  into  that  state  which  shall  coene  it  to  deposit  these  two  ingredients^ 
the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  on  the  goods  under  treatment.  There  are 
various  articles  which  effect  this  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  which  I  found 
to  do  so  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  is  the  araenious  acid  (arsenic)  mixed,  or  com- 
bined,  with  the  protosulphate.  The  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients  admit  of 
considerable  latitude,  but  the  foUowing  has  been  found  to  answer  well :— I  dissolve 
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by  mixing  together  acetate  of  lead  and  protoeulphate  of  iron. 
The  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed  and  falls  to  the  bottom;  the 
acetate  of  iron  remains  in  solution,  but  it  is  common}y  pre- 
pared by  throwing  pieces  of  iron  into  the  acid,  which  dissolves 
it  The  pyrolignite  of  iron  is  in  general  preferable.  It  is 
prepared  by  allowing  iron  to  steep  in  pyroligneous  acid  (im- 
pure acetic  acid)  for  several  weeks.  As  this  acid  contains  a 
quantity  of  pyrogeneous  oils  and  other  impurities,  it  preserves 
the  iron  fiir  a  bnger  time  in  the  state  of  a  protoxide  than 
ahnost  any  other  solvent  available  in  the  arts;  hence  the 
decided  preference  given  to  this  by  practical  men.  We  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  v>hich 
is  too  ffmcA  neglectedy  and  which  produces  many  serious 
evils.  It  may,  however,  be  in  the  meantime  observed  that 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  used  instead  of  copperas  in  dyeing  black, 
gives  a  preferable  sha^e  of  color. 

Persalts  of  iron  are  mostly  used  for  dyeing  Prussian  blue. 


one  pomd  of  coppens  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  in  anodtar  gaUon  of  wator  I  £b- 
•ohre  four  omioeB  of  white  anenic,  and  then  mix  the  two  solutionB,  which  mixture 
oonatitntes  mj  iron  liquor.  For  transportation  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  ingre- 
dients from  which  the  solution  is  to  be  made,  in  a  dry  state ;  for  this  purpose  I 
take  copperas  and  drive  o£f  its  water  of  ciystalization  by  exposing  it  to  heat  upon 
iron,  or  in  any  other  convenient  mode,  and  to  the  dried  mass  I  add  four  ounces  of 
white  anenic  ibr  every  pound  of  copperas  first  taken,  tiie  whole  is  then  reduced 
JO  powder,  and  maybe  readily  converted  into  iron  liquor  by  adding  the  proper  quan- 
<1ty  of  water.  The  tendency  of  the  protoxide,  in  copperas,  is  to  pass  too  rapidly 
and  completely  into  the  state  of  peroxide,  by  which  the  object  of  obtaining  a  good 
black  color  is  deftated,  an  injurious  brown  tint  bdng  produced.  The  arsenlous 
■adhM  the  property  of  preventing  the  peroxidation,  and  of  indudng  that  state  of 
fM^tiA  oxide  upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  black  is  d^ndent,  and  this  combi- 
nation of  arsenious  add,  and  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  producing  a  black 
color  are,  as  I  befieve,  e?i/ir«fy  nevb,**  Supeiier  melbods  might  be  had  recourse  to 
for  efleetiDg  the  same  purpose;  and,  indeed,  common  humanity  would  dictate  the 
oeraplete  abandonment  of  the  ptooeas  just  described,  as  the  handling  of  goods 
4yed  with  such  a  decoctico  as  that  above  referred  to,  cannot  but  prove  detrimental, 
iKyt  only  te  the  health  of  the  dyer,  but  also  to  the  wearer.  This  ftct  ought  to  stim^ 
tJate  to  fnrdier  improvemeslB  in  dyeing  prooesees;  and  we  think  much  might  to 
thk  cod  be  effected  by  boUing  out  moderate  premiums,  diougfa  we  an  sorry  to  say, 
that  instead  of  receiving  a  piemium,  tbe  workman  is  too  often  robbed  of  the  honor 
of  impzovements  which  he  does  effect.  The  constant  jealousy  which  exists 
amcpfst  sBoployen,  will,  we  fear,  prevent  their  joining  together  fer  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  trade. 

35 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  dye  black  by  merely  im- 
pregnating the  goods  with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  immersing 
them  into  a  decoction  of  logwood,  to  save  all  the  routine  of 
steeping,  washing,  and  dipping  of  the  ordinary  black,  but  it 
has  never  succeeded.  A  very  good  black  is  obtainable  when 
newly  dyed,  but  very  soon  changes  into  brown. 

The  principal  persalt  of  iron  used  is  the  nitrate.  This  is 
made  by  putting  clean  iron  into  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is 
very  quickly  dissolved.  The  iron  should  be  added  as  long 
as  the  acid  continues  to  dissolve  it ;  but  cautiously,  otherwise 
the  action  will  be  so  violent  as  to  cs^use  it  to  boil  over.  While 
engaged  in  this  process,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  breathe 
any  of  the  fumes  which  come  off,  as  they  are  very  destructive 
of  health.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  acid 
and  the  iron  may  be  thus  expressed: — The  nitric  acid  is 
composed  of  five  atoms  oxygen,  and  one  nitrogen;  every 
fourth  atom  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  is  decomposed  to 
give  oxygen  to  the  iron,  so  that  the  remaining  three  atoms  of 
nitric  acid  may  combine  with  it ;  better  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram:— 

'Nitrogen, ^^^..^^^^^^    Nitric  oxide. 

Oxygen, 
One  atom  nitric  J  Oxygen, . 
composed  of      ]  Oxygen,  '^ 
Oxygen, 
lOxygon,^ 
3  Iron  A 
3  Nitric  acid  ■  — ^^^^^a^.  SNitnte  of  iron 

The  nitric  oxide  is  the  gas  which  flies  off;  but  its  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that,  the  moment  it  is  liberated 
from  the  solution,  it  combines  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  nitrous  acid  gas,  the  well  known  red  fumes 
which  always  fly  off  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  this  acid. 

The  nitrate  of  iron  alone  dyes  a  buffer  nankeen,  which  is 
probably  the  easiest  dyed  color  that  we  have,  as  U  is  only 
necessary  to  put  a  little  of  the  nitrate  of  iron  into  watery 
and  immerse  the  goodsi  The  particular  use  of  this  salt  is 
for  Prussian  blue.*    The  goods  are  first  dyed  buff  by  this 

«  See  chapter  V.  Part  III.,  article  PrwtiaU  qfPctaJij  and  chapter  III.  f^ait  Y., 
u^idd  Prtmian  Bbu. 
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gait  of  iron,  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  put  into  a  yerj 
dilute  solution  of  ferroprussiate  of  potash, — ^made  acid  by  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  they  are  washed  from  this  iii 
clean  water,  to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added.  We 
have  knovoi  many  attempts  made  to  substitute  copperas  for 
nitrate  of  iron  for  dyeing  Prussian  blue,  but  need  hardly  say 
they  were  unsuccessful.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  salts  would  have  told  the  experimenters  that 
protosalts  of  iron  give  only  a  grayish  color  with  yellow  prus- 
mate  of  potash ;  but,  if  red  prussiate  of  potash  was  used,  cop- 
peras would  be  a  better  mordant  than  nitrare  of  iron,  as  it 
gives  a  dark  blue  with  the  protosalts,  and  only  a  greenish 
gray  with  the  persalts  of  iron.* 

Mercer's  Assistant,  Mordant. — ^Mr.  J<^n  Barnes  of 
Church,  chemist,  and  Mr.  John  Mercer  of  Oakenshaw,  cal- 
ico-printer, obtained  a  patent,  in  November,  18^,  ^'for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manu&cture  of  articles  used'  in 
printing  and  dyeing  eotton,  silk,  woolen,  and  other  fibres.'' 
These  improvements  ccmsist  in  the  production  of  a  new  ma- 
terial, termed  by  the  patentees  <'  Assistant  Mordant  Liquor^ 
which,  when  combined  in  certain  proportiMis  with  the  ordin- 
ary mordants,  renders  them  more  effective  and  useful, 
thereby  improving  the  manufacture  of  such  articles.  The 
manner  in  which  the  improvements  are  carried  into  effect  is 
as  fdlows : — To  100  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  potato  starch,  add  37^ 
gallonB  of  water,  1^  gallons  of  nitric  acid  of  commerce  (spe- 
cific gravity  1-300),  and  four  ounces  avoirdupois  of  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  chemical  action  which  takes  place  among 
these  ingredients  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  nitric  acid  is 
destroyed.  To  the  residuum  thus  produced,  add  fifty  gallons 
of  pyrolignic  acid,  and  the  compound  is  the  assistant  mordant 
liquor,  in  a  fit  state  to  add  to  the  various  mordants  used  in 
.  printmg  and  dyeing.  The  proportion  in  which  the  assistant 
mordant  liquor  must  be  added,  to  produce  the  various  im- 
proved mordants,  will  vary  according  to  the  chemical  proper- 
ties and  nature  of  the  mordant  to  which  it  is  af^jtlied;  but,  ^ 

*  Sm  imer't  JllbrAm</or  IfM,  dnpter  IV.  Part  IV. 
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by  experience,  the  following  proportions  have  been  found  to 
produce  a  greatly  improved  article: — For  black,  take  one 
gallon  of  iron  liquor  (pyrdignate  of  iron,  well  known  in  the 
arta),  one  gallon  of  assistant  mordant  liquor,  and  one  gallon 
of  water,  either  thickened  or  not,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  iff  to  be  ajqpUed.  For  purple,  take  on6  gallon  of  iron 
liquor,  two  gallons  of  assistant  mordant  hquor,  and  six  gal- 
lons of  water.  For  paler  purple,  one  gallon  of  iron  hquor, 
three  gallons  of  assistant  mordant  hquor,  and  twelve  gaUons 
of  water ;  and  for  still  paler  purple,  one  gallon  o^  iron  hquor, 
four  gallons  of  assistant  mordant  hquor^  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  gallons,  of  water.  These  improved  articles  or  mor- 
dants, are  apphed,  washed,  and  dyed  in  the  usuad  way.  For 
tin  or  ^luminous  mordants,  the  same  rule  is  followed;  ex- 
cepting that  red  liquor,  or  other  salts  of  alum,  or  muriate  of 
tin,  or  other  salts  of  tin,  are  used,  instead  of  iron  hquor,  or 
other  salts  of  iron.  For  dyeing  silk  or  woolen,  the  assistant 
mordant  hquor  is  added  to  the  tin,  iron,  or  aluminous  mor- 
dant, either  with  or  without  coloring  matter,  in  the  same 
boiler ;  but  this,  and  other  practical  arrangements,  must  de- 
pend on.  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  operator. 

We  have  now  briefly  noticed  the  three  principal  mordants, 
namely,  ALUMINA,  TIN,  and  IRON.  There  are  others 
which,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  ranked  as  mordants,  such 
as  lead,  copper,  zinc,  .manganese,  &c. ;  but  these  having  a 
more  limited  apphcation,  we  will  prefer  noticing  them  as 
we  -detail  the  method  of  dyeing  the  several  colors  for  which 
they  are  used. — (See  Appendix,  article  Mordants.) 

UNION  OF  COTTON  WITH  COLORING  MAT- 
TER. — ^The  effect  of  porous  bodies  in  combination  and 
decomposition,  independently  of  chemical  affinity^  has  of 
late  years,  occupied  considerable  attention ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  interest  in  this  place,  we  cannot,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  more  appropriately  conclude  this  chapter,  than 
by  noticing  a  few  of  the  themes  promulgated  by  the  different 
authors -who  have  investigated  the  subject 

If  we  examine,  says  Prctfessor  Mitscherhch,  a  piece  of 
box-wood  by  the  microscope^  we  find  it  composed  of  cells 
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which  have  a  diameter  of  about  T^^Tth  of  an  inch.  Heated 
to  redness,  the  form  of  these  cells  suffers  no  change,  for  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed  have  no  tendency  to  run 
together  in  fusion.  A  cubic  inch  of  box-wood  charcoal 
boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  absorbed  five-eighths  of  its 
yolume  of  that  Uquid ;  from  which,  and  other  data,  it  was 
c<»nputed  that  the  surface  <tf  its  pores  was  73  square  feet 

Saussure  observed  that  a  cubic  inch  of  box-wood  char* 
coal  absorbed  36  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  as  the 
sdid  part  of  the  charcoal  formed  three-eighths  of  its  bulk, 
these  35  inches  of  gas  must  have  been  condensed  into  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  or  56  cubic  inches  into  one,  under'  the- 
ordinatiy  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. '  Bui  cartionic  acid 
Mquifies  under  a  pressure  of  36*7  atmospheres,  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  power  of  condensation  equal  to  66  atmospheres, 
which  the  charcoid  exerted  in  Saussure's  experiment,  at 
least  one^third  of  the  gas  must  have  assumed  the  liquid  state 
within  its  pores. 

Every  other  porous  body  has  the  same  property  as  char- 
coal Raw  silk,  linen,  thread,  the  dried  woods  of  hazel 
and  mulberry,  though  they  condense  but  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  take  up  from  70  to  100  times  their  bulk 
of  ammoniacal  gas ;  and  Saxim  hydrophane,  which  is  nearly 
pure  silicia^  absorbs  64  times  its  bulk.  The  gases  enter  into 
no  combination  with  the  solid  which  absorbs  them,  for  the  air- 
pump  alone  destroys  their  union. 

The  manner  in  which  gases  are  attracted  to  the  sur- 
&ces  of  solid  bodies  is  very  much  Dke  that  which  these 
exert  cm  substances  dissolved  in  water.  The  charcoal  of 
bones  has  been  long  employed  to  remove  coloring  mfttter 
frcHn  the  brown,  soluticm  of  tartaric  acid,  from  sjrrup  in 
th^  refining  of  sugar,  and  from  a  viariety  of  oth^  liquids 
containing  organic  substances;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
c<doring  matter  so  attracted  remains  attached  to- the  sur* 
face  of  the  charcoal  without  effecting  any  change  upon  it. 
In  this  animal  charcoal  the  carbon  is  mixed  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  if  that  be  washed 
awa^  by  an  acid,  the  remaining  charcoal  has  nearly  twice 
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the  decolorating  power  of  ^n  equal  weight  of  ivory-black. 
Bussy,  who  has  made  the  action  of  these  charcoals  the 
subject  of  particular  investigation^  informs  us,  that  if  ivory 
black,  after  the  extraction  of  its  earth  of  bones  by  an  acid, 
be  calcined  along  with  potash,  and  the  potash  be  after- 
wards washed  out^  or  if  blood  be  at  once  calcined  with 
carbonate  of  potash  and  washed,  the  remaining  charcoal 
has  the  power  of  decolorating  twenty  times  as  much  syrup 
as  could  be  done  by  the  original  bone  charcoal.  Animal 
charcoal  removes,  cdso,  lime  from  lime  water,  iodine  from 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  metaUic  oxides  from 
their  solutions  in  ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 

A  satis&ctory  explanation  of  these  remarkable  fru^ts-haa 
yet  to  be  sought  for.  Mitscherlich  calls  the  force  which 
produces  them  an  action  of  contact,  or  attraction,  of  sur- 
face;  and  he  calculates,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extent  of 
surface  in  proportion  to  the  mass  as  the  measure  of  the 
force  which  it  exerts.  On  the  other  hand,  Saussure  in 
his  invaluable  paper  on  the  absorption  of  gases,  informs 
us  that  charcoal  from  box-wood,  in  the  solid  state,  ab- 
sorbs twice  as  much  common  air  as  when  it  is  reduced 
to  powder.  Now  the  e£fect  of  pulverization  is  certainly 
not  to  diminidi  the  extent  of  surface.  Saussure  accounts 
for  it  in  another  way,  and  his  explanation  seems  to  con- 
nect many  of  the  facts.  The  condensation  of  gases  in 
solid  charcoal  goes  on,  he  conceives,  in  the  narrow  cells 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  is  analogous  to  the  rise  of 
liquids  in  capillary  tubes.  In  both,  he  says,  the  power 
appears  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  inte- 
rior diameters  of  the  pores,  or  tubes,  of  the  absorbing  bodies. 
When  we  pulverize  a  body  containing  such  cells,  we  widen, 
(^n,  and  destroy  them.  Fir  charcoal,  whose  cells  are  wide, 
absorbs  4^  times  its  bulk  of  common  air,  and  box-wood 
charcoal  with  smaller  pores  takes  7|.  Charcoal  from  cork, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0*1,  absorbs  no  appreciable 
quantity.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  many  of  Ihe 
operations  of  dyeing  depeud  npoa  this  influence  of  the  sur- 
face, or  the  capillary  action  described  by  Saussure. 
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The  microscopic  examination  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  shows 
tbem  to  consist  of  transparent  glassy  tubes,  which,  when  un- 
ripe, are  cylindrical,  and  in  the  mature  state  collapsed  in  the 
middle,  from  end  to  end,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  separate 
tube  on  each  side  of  the  flattened  fibre.  In  many  of  the 
operations  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  the  mineral  basis  of 
the  ccdor  is  i^iplied  to  the  cotton  in  a  state  of  solution  in  a 
volatile  acid.  .  This  solution  is  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  cloth, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  salt  is  decomposed,  just  as  it  would  be 
in  similar  circumstances  without  the  intervention  of  cotton. 
During  the  decomposition  of  this  salt  its  acid  escapes,  and  the 
metallic  oxide  adheres  to  the  fibre  so  finnly  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  water  applied  to  it  with  some  violence.  In  this  way 
does  acetate  of  alumina  act,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
acetate  of  iron.  Th&  action  her^  can  only  be  mechanical  osh 
the  part  of  the  cotton,  and  the  adherence,  as  will  be  shown, 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  which  wool  consists. 
The  metallic  oxide  permeates  these  tubes  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  it  is  only  when  its  salt  is  there  decomposed,  and  the 
oxide  precipitated  and  reduced  to  an  insoluble  powder,  that  it 
is  prevented  firom  returning  through  the  fine  filter  in  which  it 
is  then  inclosed^ 

When  a  piece  of  cotton,  which,  in  this  view,  consists  of 
bags  lined  inside  with  a  metallic  oxide,  is  subsequently  dyed 
with  madder,  or  log- wood,  and  becomes  thereby  red,  or  black, 
the  action  is  purely  one  of  chemical  attraction  between  the 
mineral  in  the  doth,  and  the  organic  .matter  in  the  dye  vessel, 
which  together  form  the  red  or. black  compound  that  results; 
and  there  is  no  peculiarity  of  a  chemical  nature  from  the 
mineral  constituent  being  previously  connected  with  the  cot- 
ton. The  process  of  cleansing  in  boiling  liquids,  and  in  the 
wash-wheel,  to  which  cotton  printed  with  the  various  mor- 
dants is  subjected,  previous  to  being  maddered,  is  to  remove 
those  portions  of  metallic  oxide  which  have  been  left  outside 
the  fibres,  or  got  entangled  between  them,  and  &stened  there, 
more  or  less  firmly,  )>y  the  mucilage  employed  to  thicken  the 
solution. 

The  view  which  has  now  been  given,  is  in  some  respects, 
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the  old  mechanical  theory  of  dyeing  held  by  Macqner,  Hellot, 
and  Le  Pileur  d'Apligny  before  the  time  of  Bergman.  Al- 
though unacquainted  with  the  microscopic  appearance  of  cot- 
ton, d'ApUgny  argued  that  as  no  v^^table  substaiice  in  its 
growth  can  receive  a  juice  without  vessels  proper  for  its  circu- 
lation so  the  fibres  of  cotton  must  be  hollow  within.  And  of 
wool,  he  says,  the  sides  of  the  tubes  must  be  sieves  through- 
out their  length,  with  an  infinity  of  lateral  pores.  We  may 
gather  also  that  he  conceived  dyeing  to  cimsist,  first,  in  re- 
moving a  medullary  substance  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
wool,  and  afterwards  depositing  in  them  particles  of  a  foreign 
coloring  matter.  But  Bergman,  in  his  Treatise  on  Indigo, 
in  1776,  upsei  aU  thisj  and  attributed  to  cotton  a  power  of 
elective  attraction,  by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  dyeing 
were  referred  to  purely  chemical  principles. 

"  Macquer"  says  Mr.  Crum,  ^^  soon  adopted  the  chemical 
theory,  and  it  was  keenly  advanced  by  BerthoUet,  who  sue* 
ceeded  Dufay,  Hellot,  and  Macquer,  in  the  administration  of 
the  ^rts  connected  with  chemistry.  Berthollet  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  all  who  have  since  that  time  writtc^n  on  the  subject, 
but  nothing  like  evidence  has  ever  been  produced ;  and  if  we 
only  consider  that  chemical  attraction  necessarily  involves 
combination,  atom  to  atom,  and,  consequently,  disorganiza- 
tion of  all  vegetable  sjtructure ;  that  cotton  woqI  may  be  dyed 
without  injury  to  its  fibre,  and  that  that  fibre  remains  entire^ 
when,  by  chemical  means,  its  color  has  agaia^  been  removed, 
we  shall  find  that  the  unum  of  cMon  vnih  coloring  matter 
must  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  chemical  affinity. 
In  particular  processes,  as  we  shall  see,  attraction  is  no  doubt 
exerted ;  btU  it  is  an  Mractioji  connected  with  structure^ 
and,  therefore,  more  mechanical  than  chemical. 

<'  When  we  examine  with  a.powerful  microscope  a  fibre  of 
cotton,  dyed  either  with  indigo,  with  oxide  of  iron,  chromate 
of  lead,  or  the  common  madder-red,  the  color  appears  to  be 
spread  so  uniformly  over  the  whole  fibre  that  we  cannot  de- 
cide whether  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  dyed  throug^hout,  or 
that  the  coloring  matter  only  lines  their  internal  surface.  But 
the  microscope  shows  that  the  cdlapse  which  occurs  in  raw 
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and  bleached  cotton  is  very  considerably  diilninished  in  the 
dyed.  The  greater  number  of  epecimens  of  Turkey-red 
which  I  have  examined,  show  the  same  uniformity  of  color ; 
but  in  others  of  them,  little  oblong  balls  appear  all  along  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  of  the  fine  pink  shade  of  that  dye,  while 
the  tube  itself  is  colorless.  It  is  in  stout  cloth  dyed  in  the 
piece  that  these  rounded  masses  occur. 

"We  have  moreover  the  powerful  analogy  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  coloring  matter  in  plants,  in  support  of  this  view  of 
the  case.*  '  Cellular  tissue,'  says  Dr.  Lindley,  in  bis  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,  'generally  consists  of  little  bladders,  or 
vesicles,  of  various  figures  adhering  together  in  masses.  It  is 
transparent,  and,  in  most  cases,  colorless;  when  il'Stppeam 
oftierWise  itB-  color  is  caused  by  matter  contained  within  it' 
*  *  *  •  'The  bladders  of  cellular  tissue  are  des- 
titute of  all  perforations,  so  fiir  as  we  can  see,  although,  as 
they  have  the  power  of  filtering  liquids  with  rapidity,  it  is 
certain  that  they  must  abound  in  invisible  pores.'  *        * 

'The  brilliant  colors  of  vegetable  matters,  the  white,  blue, 
yellow,  scarlet,  and  other  hues  of  the  corolla,  and  the  green  of 
the  bark  and  leaves,  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  cells,  but  to  the  coloring  matter  of  different  kinds 
which  they  contain.  In  the  stem  of  the  garden  balsam,  a 
single  cell  is  frequently  red  in  the  midst  of  others  which  are 
colorless.  Examine  the  red  bladder,  and  you  will  find  it  filled 
with  a  coloring  matter  of  which  the  rest  are  destitute.  The 
bright  satiny  appearance  of  many  richly  colored  flowers  de- 
pends upon  the  colorless  quality  of  the  tissue.  Thus  in  TAy- 
sanoiua  fasdcularis^  the  flowers -of  which  are  of  a  deep  bril- 
liant violet,  with  a  remarkably  satiny  lustre,  that  appearance 
will  be  found  to  arise  firom.  each  particular  cell  containing  a 
single  drc^  of  coloring  fluid,  which  gleams  through  the  white 
shining  membrane  of  the  tissue,  and  produces  the  flickenng 
histre  that  is  perceived.'    Cotton  is  itself  cellular  tissue,  and 

•  See  diaptor  H,  Put  I.,  and  Appendix,  uticlet  Cobn*/  iU  ti^fiumc*  on  Odon, 
and  Sxperimmtt  and  ObmrraHoM  C9»  l^ght. 
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the  ligneous  baeds  of  (dl  the  forms  of  these  vesseb  has  the 
same  chemical  constitution." 

Another  class  of  processes  in  dyeing  have  been  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  action  more  resembles  chemical  affinity. 
By  which  was  meant  that  in  Which  pure  cotton,  by  mere 
immersion  in  diflTerent  liquids,  withdraws  a  variety  of  sub 
stances  from  their  solution^  The  ''  indigo  vat"  is  a  transpa- 
rent solution,  of  a  brownish  yellow  color,  consisting  of  deox 
idized  indigo  combined  with  lime,  and  containing  seldom 
more  than  -giz^  ^^  i^  weight  of  coloring  ^latter.*  By  merely 
dipping  cotton  in  this  liquid,  the  indigo  attaches  itself  to  it  in 
the  yellow  state,  in  quantity  proportioned  within  certain  limits 
to  the  length  of  the  immersion,  and  all  that  is  then  necessary 
to  render  it  blue  is  to  expose  it  to  the  air.  ''  Here,"  says  Mr. 
Crum,  "  an  inactive  spongy  substance  exercises  a  power 
which  overcomes  chemical  affinity,  but  the  mixture,  which 
is  formed  of  cotton  and  indigo,  possesses  none  of  the  charac- 
ters of  a  chemical  compound.  We  can  only  recognize,  in  this 
action,  the  same  force,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  enables 
animal  charcoal  to  decelerate  similar  liquids.  Charcoal,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  withdraws  metaUic  oxides  from  their  solu* 
tionin  alkaUes.  Cotton  wool  has  the  same  power,  and  it  is 
extensively  used  as  a  means  of  dyeing  with  the  yellow  and 
red  chromates  of  lead.  If  lime  in  excess  be  added  to  sugar 
of  lead,  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the 
lead  which  precipitates  is  redissolved  ^in  the  lime  water,  and 
forms,  a  weak  solution  of  plumbate  of  lime.  If  a  piece  of 
cotton  be  immersed  in  this  solution  it  appropriates  the  lead, 
and  when  afterwards  washed,  and  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
chrome,  the  lead  becomes  chromate  of  lead. 

"  The  same  force  enables  cotton  to  imbibe  basic  salts  of 
iron  and  tin  by  immersion  in  certain  solutions  of  these  metals ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  what  Berzelius  calls  a  cytalytic 
force,  in  decomposing  weak  combinations,  will  occur  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  art  of  dyeing.    It  is  interesting  to 


*  See  chapter  v.,  Part  III.;  lee  alicr  chapter  III./ Part  I.,  aitide  Indigo^  and 
chapter  III.,  Part.  IV. 
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compare  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  by  cotton  wool,  with 
that  of  the  more  minute  divisions  of  charcoal."  Professor 
Balfour,  who  has  measured  with  great  care  the  fibres  of  va- 
rious qualities  of  wool,  says,  that  the  fibre  of  New  Orleans 
wool  varies  most  commonly  from  tiVt^  ^  T^vth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  About  forty  of  these  fibres^  or  tubes,  compose  a 
thread  of  No.  38  yam,  (thirty-eight  hanks  to  the  pound.) 
Ordinary  printing-cloth  has,  in  the  bleached  state,  493  lineal 
feet  of  fibre,  or  10-6  square  inches  of  e](temal  surface  of  fibre 
in  a  square  inch,  which  weighs  nearly  one  grain.  It  is  easy 
to  compress  210  folds  of  this  cloth  into  the  thickness  of  one 
inch.  It  has  then  a  specific  gravity  of  0*8.  One  cubic  inch 
has  94*163  lineal  feet  of  tube,  and  16*8  feet  of  external  sur- 
fiu^e ;  or,  if  we  include  the  intemtU  surface,  there  are  upwards 
of  30  square  feet  of  surfisu^e  of  fibre  in  one.cubic  inch  of  com- 
pressed calico.  The  charcoal  of  box-wood  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  73  square  feet  of  surface  to  the  inch,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  0^. 


CHAPTER  II., 

Tannin  and  Gallic  Add— Puiity^  of  Watei^-CJumical  knowledge  indupaiMablo  to 
th^  Dyer — Conatruction  of  Dye-hooae. 

TANNIN  AND  GALLIC  ACID.— Upon  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  oak,  the  quercus  infectcria,  there  grow  excrescences, 
which  originate  in  punctures  produced  by  the  cyn^s  (gall- 
wasp),  for  the  purpose  of  depositing -her  eggs.  A^kind  of- 
juice  exudes  from  these  punctures,  and  gradually  formB  round 
these  ova  hard  round  bodies,  varying  in  siie  from  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  to  a  whole  inch  in  diameter.  These  substances, 
from  their  resemblance  to  nuts^  and  from  their  bitter  taste, 
are  palled  gall-nuts.  By  the  repeated  experiments  of  many 
excellent  chemists  upon  this  substance,  it  is  considered' to 
contain  two  pecuUar  principles.  One  of  these,  a  crystalizable 
substance,  is  obtained  from  a  macerated  solution  of  galls, 
after  standing  in  the  air  for  a  long  time.  This,  from  its  pos- 
sessing many  acid  properties,  is  termed  gallic  acid.  The 
other  being  that  substance  which  combines  with  sldns,  during 
the  process  of  tanning,  changing  them  into  leather,  is  termed 
tannin,  or,  from  its  having  some  acid  properties,  tannic  acid. 

From  these  two  substances  being  always  found  associated 
together  in  one  vegetable,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
one  might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  other.  This  sup- 
position has  been  recently  verified  by  M.  Pelouze,  an  eminent 
French  chemist;  who,  by  the  following  exceedingly  simple 
process,  extracted  tannin  from  galls  in  a  state  of  purity : — 

To  the  vessel  represented  in^.  18  is  fitted,  by  means  of  a 
cork  g,  a  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  neck  c  is  to  be  kq>t 
corked,  air-tight,  during  the  process.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  is  placed  a  little  clean  cotton,  as  shown  at  /.  Above 
this  cotton  is  placed  a  quantity  of  nut-galls  in  fine  powder, 
as  shown  at  e.    Over  this  is  poured  a  quantity  of  common 
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sulphuric  ether,  sufficient  to  fill  the  rest  of  ^V- 1& 

the  tube  as  seen  at  d.  A  cork  is  then  fitted 
tightly  in  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  the  whole  set  aside.  Next  day  two 
layers  of  liquor  are  found  in  the  vessel  a, 
one  very  light  and  liquid,  occupying  the 
upper  part,  the  other  having  a  light  amber 
color,  and  the  appearance  of  a  syrup,  occu- 
pying the  lower  part.  These  liquids  being 
poured  into  a  tube  of  the  shape  represented 
in  Jiff.  19,  stopping  the  bottom  with  the 
finger,  after  remaining  at  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  liquids  again  separate  ;  the 
heavy  liquid  being  then  allowed  to  fall  out 
into  a  capsule,  and  the  light  retained,  this 
last  may  be  distilled  for  the  sake  of  recovering  the  ether 
The  dense  liquid  which  is  in  the  capsule  is  next  to  be  washed 
two  or  three  times  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  afterw^ards  dried 
in  a  stove,  or  by  very  gentle  heat ;  tlie  matter  left  has  a 
spongy  appearance,  very  brilliant,  and  generally  of  a  light 
yellow  tint  This  is  tannin  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  this 
process,  fi-om  35  to  40  per  pent,  can  be  extracted  frcm  nut- 
galls. 

M.  Pelouze  found  that  if  a  solution  of  tannin  be  kept 
closely  corked  from  the  atmosphere,  no  change  takes  place ; 
but  if  left  in  contact  with  oxygen,  the  tannin  undergoes  a 
change,  and  gallic  acid  is  formed.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
gallic  acid  does  not  exist  except  in  very  minute  quantity  in 
vegetables,  and  that  the  error  of  supposing  that  these  two 
acids  existed  together  in  vegetables,  arose  from'  the  method 
adopted  to  procure  gallic  acid,  which  was  by  allowing  the 
macerated  vegetable  matter  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  air, 
till  the  gallic  acid  crystalized  from  the  solution,  this  being 
nothing  more  than  a  process  for  converting  tannin  into  gallic 
acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.* 


•  M.  Le  Roger  recommendi  the  following  procen  for  obtaining  gallic  add:— 
Ader  having  exhaarted  gall-nuts  by  repeated  decoctiona,  add  to  thoae  decoG- 
tioiM,  conoentnted,  a  aoliition  of  gelatine,  which  pvedpitatea  the  tannin :  filter  the 
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Fig.  19.         This  discovery  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
»    dyer,  as  it  points  out  the  evil  of  allowing  liquids 
which  contain  tannin,  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time ;  for  although 
gallic  acid 'acts  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
with  metallic  oxides   as    tannic   acid,    yet    the 
gallates  are  much  more  fugitive  than  the  tan- 
nates.    For  example,  if  we  precipitate  tannic  acid 
and  gallic  acid  by  a  persulphate  of  iron,  they  are 
both  dark  blue,  bordering  on  black;  excepting  a 
slight  change  of  shade,  the  tannate  remains  per- 
manent; but  if  the  gallate  be  allowed  to  stand  a 
few  hours,  it  is  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  liquid, 
and  becomes  almost  colorless ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
resumes  its  attraction  for  the  iron,  and  crystalizes 
as  a  protosulphate  (copperas)  and  the  gallic  acid 
is    partly    decomposed,    and    partly    crystalized. 
Th^se  changes  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  if 
the  liquor  containing  the   precipitate  be  boiled. 
Now,  if  gaUs,  or  what  is  now  more   commonly 
used  instead,  sumac,  be  allowed  to  stand  till  after 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  very  soon,  a 
great  portion  of  the  tannin  is  converted  into  gal- 
lic acid;    and  although  the  cloth  dyed  in  sumac  that  b 
thus  altered,  should  be,  as  some  dyers  affirm,  equally  dark,  it 
will  not  be  equally  fast ;  but  from  personal  experience,  it  is 
neither  equally  dark  nor  equally  beautiful.    It  cannot  be  so 
dark,  for  gallic  acid  being  much  more  insoluble  than  tannin, 
falls  to  the  bottom  whenever  it  is  formed,  and  consequently 
leaves  the  supernatant  liquid  much  weaker  in  its  dyeing 
properties. 

More  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  tannin  is  con- 
vertible into  gallic  acid,  by  other  and  much  more  rapid 
means  than  being  left  to  absorb  oxygen;  these!  are  by  the 
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liquid,  add  very  pore  animal  chazooa],  and  boil  fi>r  eight  or  ten  minntea;  then 
filter  it  again,  and  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  silky  and  perfectly  white  crystab 
of  gallic  acid  are  obtained.  Gall-nota  of  the  first  quality  afford,  by  this  process,  a 
quaxter  of  their  weight  of  acid. 
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eommon  processes  of  inducing  fennentation.  It  is  well 
known  that  fermentation  is  simply  a  derangement  of  the 
ekments  of  certain  complex  compomids,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  elements  in  different  positions  and  proportions, 
giving  rise  to  new  and  altogether  different  compounds  of  a 
more  simple  nature,  that  is,  having  a  smaller  number  of  ele- 
ments. The  primary  compounds  are  farmed  under  the  un- 
known influence  of  the  vital  principle ;  but  whenever  this 
principle  is  withdrawn,  they  seem  but  passively  to  retain 
their  chemical  conditions.*  The  attraction  of  their  elements 
seems  too  weak  to  enable  them  to  resist  any  marked  change 
of  circumstances.  Even  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  is 
sufficient  to  overpower*  their  affinities  -and  induce  change. 
As  in  the  case  of  fermentation,  if  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  body*  which  is  in  the  act  of  derangement,  that 
body  excites  the  same  derangement  in  them,  and  the  equi- 
librium being  disturbed,  the  elements  are  left  to  arrange 
themselves  according  to  their  different  attractions.  If,  for 
example,  we  dissolve  a  little  sugar  of  grapes,  which  is  com- 
posed of  12  carbon,  12  hydrogen,  and  12  oxygen,  in  a  little 
water,  and  raise  the  solution  to  a  temperature  of  about  80^ 
Fah. ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  a  little  yeast,  which  is  a  sub- 
stance whose  atoms  are  in  the^act  of  transposition ;  the  yeast 
does  not  combine  chemically  with,  the  sugar,  but  it  commu- 
nicates to  it  by  contact  the  action  of  transposition,  and  there- 
by deranges  the  classification  which  the  atoms  had  assumed 
to  form  sugar ;  and  the  atomic  elements  being  thus  set  at 
liberty,  begm  to  arrange  thetaselves  differently :  every  three 
atoms  of  the  hydrogen  combine  with  two  of  the  carbon  and 
one  of  the  oxygen,  forming  four  atoms  of  alcohol.  The  re- 
maining eight  atoms  of  oxygen  unite  with  the  remaining 
four  of  carbon  in  the  relation  of  one  to  two,  forming  four 
atoms  of  carbonic  add  gas.  Thus  the  whole  sugar  is  coo- 
verted  into  two  different  substances,  of  which  the  yeast  forms 
no  part.  It  only  acts  the  part  of  a  bold  revolutionizer,  break- 
ing up  existing  compositions,  that  new  ones  may  be  formed 


•  Sco  Appendix,  aitide  FemuniaHon, 
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from  their  elements.    Now  tamiin  is  found  to  undergo  the 
same  «ort  of  change  as  the  sugar,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  certain  substances;  and  one  of  the  new  compounds 
formed  from  this  transposition,  is  gallic  acid.    JUL  Antoine  / 
has  indeed  directly  shown,  that  0  verjf  small  quantity  of 
nutgaUa  is  capable  of  converting  a  large  quantity  of  tan- 
nin into  gaUie  acid.    The  following  are  some  of  the  experi- 
ments which  he  made  to  ascertain  under  what  influence  this 
change  is  operated.    ^'  I  used,"  he  says,  '^  nutgalls  exhausted 
by  ether  as  a  ferment,  and  this  I  put  in  contact  with  the  so- 
lution of  tannin,  which  served  as  a  liquor  of  comparison,  or 
type  liquor. 

<<  On  the  27th  of  August,  1840, 1  took  10  grs.  of  nutgalls 
exhausted  by  ether,  6  grs.  of  tannin,  and  110  grs.  of  water; 
the  type  liquor  consisted  of  110  grs.  of  water,  and  6  grs.  of 
tannin.  I  kept  these  liquors  in  flasks  covered  with  paper, 
and  perforated  with  holes,  until  the  2l8t  of  September ;  and 
as  I  then  wished  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  liquors,  I  took 
one  grain  of  each,  and  added  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine,* (a  substance  which  precipitates  tannin).  I  obtained 
no  precipitate  from  that  containing  the  nutgalls,  the  type  li- 
quor, on  the  contrary,  gave  an  abundant  precipitate.  I  did 
not  expect  so  good  a  result.  I  multiplied  my  experiments, 
and  as  the  following  corroborate  the  preceding,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  small  quantity  of  nutgalls  is  capable  of  converting  16 
grs.  of  tannin  into  gallic  acid. 

"  On  the  23d  of  September,  I  put  into  a  wide-mouthed 

*  An  alkaline  base  obtained  from  yeHow  bark ;  the  Cinchona  cordifoUa.  Thii 
substance,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  tttlphaU  qf  ^utiua,  which  is 
now  so  extensively  used  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  substitiite  lor  the  Tarioos  ionns  of 
Peruvian  bai^.  To  obtain  quinia,  bruised  yellow  baric  is  boiled  in  repealed  poi^ 
lions  of  water,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  till  all  its  soluble  matters  are  extract- 
ed ;  a  little  excess  of  quicklime  is  then  added  to  the  strained  decoction,  and  the 
precipitate  which  is  fimned  is  collected,  washed,  and  eareftdly  dried ;  it  Is  then 
digested  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  qninia,  and  from  which  it  may  be  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  yeUowiah  unoystelizable  substanoe  by  caieiul  evapMatian.  It  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  suljdiate  of  quinine,  or  quinia,  crystal- 
iies  from  its  concentrated  solution  in  fine  silky  prisms,  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  barely  soluUe  in  water,  and  intensely  bitter. 
It  is  administered  as  a  tonic  and  ftbcifrige  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  or  sixgnins. 
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flask  5  grs.  of  tannin,  6  of  nutgalls  exhausted  by  ether,  and 
100  grs.  of  distilled  water,  and  I  exposed  it  to  the  air  until 
the  7th  of  November.  Into  a  second  flask,  to  the  same 
quantity  of  water  and  nutgalls,  I  added  8  grs.  of  tannin,  and 
to  a  third,  15  grs.  of  tannin.  On  the  7th  of  November,  1 
precipitated  the  tannin  from  5  grs.  of  each  of  these  liquors, 
and  I  obtained  exactly  the  same  weight  of  tannate  of  quinine 
from  each.  These  experiments  appeared  to  me  very  curious, 
inasmuch  as  even  15  grs.  of  tannin  under  the  influence  of  5 
grs.  of  nutgaUs,  exhausted  by  ether,  convert  in  a  very  short 
time  as  large  a  quantity  of  tannin.  Finally,  two  other  ex- 
periments made  with  5  grs..  of  tannin,  128  grs.  of  water,  and 
5  grs.  of  nutgalls  exhausted  by  ether,  gave  me,  after  a  con- 
tact of  a  month,  ^  gr.  of  tannate  of  quinine,  whilst  two  other 
liquors  prepared  with  the  same  proportions  of  water  and  tan- 
nin without  any  nutgalls,  yielded  ^  gr.  of  that  salt.  These 
four  liquors  were  prepared  in  the  same  day,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  influences." 

This  author  also  shows  that  galls  have  the  same  property 
as  yeast  in  exciting  fermentation  in  sugar  for  the  production 
of  alcohol,  thereby  proving,  should  additional  proof  be  want- 
ing, that  gaUs  contain  within  themselves  a  substance  capable 
of  producing  fermentation  and  converting  tannin  into  gaUic 
acid.  Now,  just  in  proportion  as  gallic  acid  is  inferior  to 
tannin  in  its  dyeing  properties,  wiU  be  the  extent  of  the  evil 
of  allowing  liquors  which  contain  tannin,  and  which  depend 
upon  it  for  their  dyeing  properties,  to  stand  till  fermentation 
begins.  In  some  liquors  this  commences  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days ;  much,  however,  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  that  although  galls  possess  within 
them  the  property  of  a  ferment;  does  sumac,  which  has 
in  many  operations  superseded  the  use  of  galls^  possess 
the  same  property?  Whether  sumac  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  exciting  fermentation  in  other  substances,  has  not 
yet  been  determined;  but  from  a  number  of  experiments 
upon  the  action  of  various  substances  upon  tannin,  it  would 
stom  either  to  induce  or  facilitate  fermentation ;  and  further 
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we  venture  to  say  that  the  tannin  in  sumac  is  more  readily 
converted  into  gallic  acid  than  the  tannin  of  gall-nuts.  If 
the  liquor  of  galls  be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  requires  a  considerable  time  before  its  tannin  is  converted 
into  gallic  acid,  but  there  are  a  number  of  substances  which, 
if  put  into  it,  causes  the  formation  of  gallic  acid  to  proceed 
much  more  quickly.  Amongst  others,  the  tartaric  and  malic 
acids  possess  this  property  in  a  high  degree.*  Now,  sumac 
according  to  some  recent  analysis  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  malic  acid,  which,  were  we  allowed  to  reason  from  anal 
ogy  in  chemical  science,  places  it  under  very  &vorable  cir- 
cumstances for  fermentation.  Indeed  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  we  have  known  it  to  ferment  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Whether  this  fermentation  Was  induced  first  by  the  tannin 
or  the  coloring  matter  which  it  contains — for  sumac  contains 
a  distinct  coloring  matter — we  cannot,  determine.  A  very 
short  time  however  makes  it  lose  its  coloring  property,  but 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  addition  of  certain 
acids  has  the  same  eflbct  upon  this  coloring  matter,  so  that 
the  losing  of  color  may  be  the  effect  of  acids  formed  in 
the  liquor^  as  well  as  the  immediaie  effect  of  fermentation* 
It  may  also  be  asked,  seeing  that  the  introduction  of 
certain  substances  facilitates  fermentation,  is  there  no  sub- 
stance which  can  be  introduced  without  destroying  the  dye- 
ing properties  of  the  substance  which  can  prevent  fermen- 
tation. The  answer  to  this  may  be  given  in  the  language 
and  experiments  of  the  author  last  quoted,  M.  Antoine, 
^'I  made,"  he  says,  ^^some  new  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
Action  of  certain  other  agents  on  gallic  fermentation.  With 
the  following  Uquids  prepared  in  the  same  proportions  (110 
of  water,  and  20  of  nutgalls  both  by  weight),  and  to  which 
I  had  added  to  the  first  20  drops  of  pyroli^eous  acid  (red 
liquor),  to  the  second  12  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (vitriol),  to 
the  third  12  drops  of  nitric  acid  (aquafortis),  and  to  the  fourth 
13  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (spirit  of  salt).    I  obtained 


*  See  chapter  V.,  Part  I.,  articles  Tartaric  and  MaHc  Aad* 
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the  foUowiog  results,  pn^ipftating  the  taniiki  bjr  sul|^te 
of  quinine: — 

Type  liquor  gave        .  0*60  centigrammes 

Pyroligneous  acid   .        .  0*36  " 

Sulphuric    .        .        .  0-59  « 

Nitric      ....  0-65  « 

Hydrochloric       .        .  0-50  « 

*^  These  results  appeared  to  me  to.be  very  curious.  Indeed 
where  no  agent  could  modify  the  progress  of  the  phenome- 
non, the  tannin  was  almost  entirely ,  converted  into  gallic 
acid,  whilst  in  the  liquors  containing  the  above-mentioned 
bodies,  the  progress  cf  fermentation  is  arrested,  and  very 
httle  gallic  acid  formed." 

Although  these  results  are  very  curious  as  regards  certain 
chemical  phenomena,  the  use  of  these  acids  as  preventatives 
to  fermentation  is  not  advisable  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
except  when  the  sumac  (for  the  remarks  refer  mutually 
to  sumac  and  galls)  is  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  a 
possibility  of  using  it  for  light  shades;  for  dark  grounds, 
sumac  with  acid,  does  not  give  the  same  depth  of  shade, 
and  as  the  goods  require  to  be  washed  when  the  acid  is 
used,  previous  to  putting  them  into  the  iron,  there  is  a 
waste  of  time  without  an  equivalent  advantage.  But  with 
light  shades  such  as  drabs,  grays,  &c.y  the  addition  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sumac,  makes  a  superior  and 
uniform  color.  When  we  say  superior  color,  we  do  not 
mean  the  yellow  coloring  matter  which  new  boiled  sumac 
possesses,  for  sulphuric  acid  destroys  the  color.  If  pure 
white  cloth  be  put  through  sumac  at  a  temperature  of 
140^,  light  straw  or  lint  color  is  produced;  but  if  sidphuric 
acid  be  put  in  with  the  sumaq,  the  color  on  the  cloth  is  in- 
appreciable. When  the  goods  are  washed  from  this,  and 
put  tl^oogh  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cop* 
peras)  the  color  which  is  produced  is  much  siveeter,  appeax* 
iDg  fully  and  evenly  combined  with  the  &bric.  When  no 
acid  18  used,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  color  often  ap- 
pears in  grains  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  doth.    When  sumac 
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or  gaUs  are  used,  it  is  best  for  all  purposes  that  th^y  be 
fresh,  and  newly  boiled  or  macerated. 

The  following  table  abridged  from  Brando's  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  action  of  some  metallic 
salts  upon  a  solution  of  galls  or  sumac. 

KAMES  OF  8ALT8  UiED.  COLOR  OF  PRECiriTl.TBL 


Piotochloride  of  manganwws    . 

pTotofiolphate  of  iron,  (copperes) 

PenulpliBte  of  uNm, 

Chloride  of  anc,  (muriate  of  zinc) 

Protochloride  of  tin, 

Perchloride  of  tin, 

Sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  stone) 

Nitnte  of  copper,    ... 

Nitrate  of  lead. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash, 

Tartrate  of  bismuth  and  potash, 

Sulphate  of  uranium, 

Sulphate  of  nickel, 

ProtonitFKte  of  mercury, 


dirty  yellow, 
purple  tint 


dirty  yellow. 

straw  colmr. 

fikwn  color. 

yellow  brown 

grass  green. 

dingy  yellow. 

straw  cobr. 

copious  yellow  or  orange. 

blue  black. 

green. 

yellow. 


In  attempting  to  draw  a  practical  inference  from  some  of 
these  results,  we  would  for  example  conclude  that  persul- 
phate of  iron  is  much  better  adapted  for  dyeing  blacks  than 
protosulphate,  as  the  former  is  mentioned  as  producing  a 
deep  black,  while  the  latter  gives  only  a  purple  tint  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  in  making  out  these  tables,  core  is 
not  taketi  to  give  the  results  in  all  their  hearings.  In  the 
forms  in  which  we  meet  them  in  chemical  books,  if  they  do 
not  tend  to  lead  practical  men  astray,  they  at  least  give  a 
lower  idea  of  the  labors  of  scientific  chemists.  The  results 
of  the  two  salts  mentioned  are  correct,  looking  at  the  results 
the  instant  the  mixtures  are  made;  but  in  the  course  of 
twenty  minutes  the  black  from  the  persulphate  becomes  a 
brownish  slate,  whereas  the  purple  tint  of  the  protosulphate 
changes  during  the  same  time  to  a  deep  black ;  tod  these 
changes  cixitinue  till  the  former  has  become  a  light  yellowish 
slate,  and  the  latter  a  perfect  ink  black. 

When  trying  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by  the  per- 
sulphate and  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  pure  tannin  and 
gaUic  acid,  it  may  further  be  observed,  that  the  changes  pro- 
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dsced  by  tannin  are  somewhat  siinilar  to  those  which  occur 
in  a  solution  of  galls.  With  gallic  acid  the  persulphate 
gives  at  first  a  black  precipitate,  not  so  dark  as  the  tannate, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  it  changes  to  an  olive,  and  continues 
changing  till  it  becomes  almost  colorless.  With  the  proto- 
salphate,  at  first  the  color  is  scarcely  visible,  but  after  a  few 
hours'  exposure,  it  assumes  a  rich  violet.  From  these  facts, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  tannin  is  much  superior  to  gallic 
add  as  a  dyeing  agent  for  black  ;  besides^  it  is  more  inr 
soluble. 

The  &XLomng  Table,  from  Ure*8  Dktionaiy  of  Arte,  &c  ahowi  the  quantity  of 
cQctmcthe  matter  and  tan  in  100  parts  of  the  ■ereral  subetances :— 


1 

8« 

Satataaees. 

1 

^ 

1 

8« 

A 

1 

53 

A 

e 

5^ 

WbUelBBCTbaikoCold; 
oak     -       •       -  S 

78 

- 

SI 

BwrkorCherry-tiee  -      - 

Do.  SeUow      -       -       - 

— 

50 

34 

Dajpnaoak-      - 

T7 
S3 

30 

Do.  Poplar      -       -      - 
Do.  Basel       -       -       - 

__ 

76 

79 

Do.L«leMlnrwUk)w 

W 

Da  Aili .       -       -       - 

— 

82 

Coiorad  or  middle  burk; 
oroak   -      .       \ 

19 

Do.  trank   of   BpanlahP 

08 

• 

chettnat      -       -       \ 

Do.  l^liaBlalichestBiit 

14 

Da  Smooth  oak     - 

— 

104 

16 

Da  Oak^cntlnapriag   - 

— 

106 

EkillKB  bark  of  oak 

S9 

BootofTormeaai     - 

— 

- 

46 

81 

Comae  iiangnineft  of  Oaa- ; 

"" 

44 

33 

100 

ada      .      -      -       S 

DouBtaD    -      -       - 

13 

98 

Bark  of  Alder    -      •       • 

— 

35 

Do.  CaouDOB -willow 

11 

bougg.31 

Da  Aprloot     • 

— 

38 

Btemunamc     -       - 

78 

— 

38 

■oaeEMf  lea       -       - 

48 

Da  Oomish  ehemr*tree 
DaWeeplncwiUow      - 

.„^ 

19 
10 

OraoBtea      - 

41 

— 

14 

9S1 

Da  Tan    throb    with? 

13 
10 

Hat^ftUs      -      •       - 

S31 
187 

. 

46 

myrtle  leaves       -      \ 
Da  vii|lBiaB  ■waae     • 

_ 

Bukoroak.eatlB  winter 

30 

Do.  Green  oak 

— 

10 

Do.  Beech-      -      - 

.• 

31 

Do.  ServleB-tiee      •       - 

— 

Do.Bldw-      -       - 

.« 

41 

Da  Roie    eheitnnt   of 

Dow  Plam-tiee  -       - 

_ 

» 

Ameilea      •       . 

Baik  of  the  trank  of; 
wlilow    .      -      \ 

33 

Da  Rom  chestant  -       - 

— 

*"" 

Da  Boie   cheetnnt   of 

Da  Sfcemon  - 

■^ 

53 
M 

10 

Garolina 
DaSamaeorOuottaa  - 

— 

PXJBITY  OP  WATER.— Another  thing  which  modifies 
Che  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  in  their  application 
to  dyeing,  is  the  quality  of  the  water  used.  If  the  experi- 
ments be  performed  with  distilled  water,  it  will  be  found  on 
repeating  them  with  common  spring  water,  that  one  half  of 
the  quantity  of  stufis  will  give  the  same  depth  of  color ;  and 
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tdbat  the  colors,  in  this  instance,  have  more  of  a  purple  hue, 
and  are  more  permanent  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  very  simple  experiment: — '- 

Thtu,  take  two  glass  jam  of  eqaal  size,  fill  them  half  fiiU  with  distilled  water,  and 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  a  solution  of  galls,  or  sulkiac ;  put  into  each  an  equal  number 
Of  drops  of  a  solotiDn  of  protosolphato  of  iron  (ooppens}{  the  change  iti  color  is 
seavcely  perceptible.  But  fill  up  one  to  the  brim  with  spring  water,  and  it  aJmort 
instantly  becomes  a  dark  reddish  black.  Allow  both  jars  to  stand  fi>r  an  hour,  the 
solution  with  the  distilled  water  will  have  become  a  deep  violet,  while  the  other, 
notwithstandmg  the  double  quantity  of  water,  is  so  dark  that  no  light  is  transmil- 
ted ;  and  it  will  require  one-half  more  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  shade  as  the 
qther,  but  still  retaining  moie  of  the  reddish  hue — ^which,  by  the  way,  makes  it 
superior  for  black.  It  will  also  be  found  to  ie  moie  insoluble,  and  requiring  a 
greater  proportion  of  add  to  decompose  it. 

If  soft,  or  filtered  river  water,  be  used  instead  of  distilled 
water,  the  distinction  b  not  so  great,  but  still  the  difference  is 
equal  to  one  half.  The  best  water  which  the  writer  has  ex- 
perienced for  dyeing  black,  and  other  saddened  colors*  gave 
by  quaUtative  analysis,  the  following  results : — 

Carbonic  add,  lime,  silica,  iron,  sulphuric  add,  and  muriatic  add. 

The  whole  solid  contents  did  not  exceed  one  grain  in  a 
fluid  ounce.  These  ingredients  probably  existed  in  the 
water  as  sulphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of 
iron.  The  iron  was  in  very  email  proportion ;  the  carbonic 
acid  and  lime  greatest.  Now  a  dyer,  learning  his  trade  in  a 
work  where  such  a  spring  was  used,  could  not  £eiil  to  become 
a  successful  dyer  of  all  saddened  colors  ;  but  were  he  taken 
from  this  work  to  another  where  soft,  filtered  water  was  used, 
what  would  be  the  result?  When  he  attempted  to  dye  a 
black  with  the  same  quantity  of  dye-stuff  he  fcnmerly  used, 
he  would  only  produce  a  dark  slate  color ;  and  if  he  wished 
to  obtain  a  slate  color,  he  would  produce  a  gray.t    In  this 


•  Ateehnkalmimefiyroolonthaft  are  daikened  by  eQ^hete  of  iRm,  wfaieh  hi- 
cMesdnbSi  ftwas,  grays,  slates,  some  kinds  of  browns,  blaofc/l,  Ac 

t  Mr.  William  Partridge,  an  English  dyer  and  dyo^tuff  dealer,  of  34  Cliff  street^ 
New  York,  in  a  Treatise  on  dyeing,  pubfished  by  him  in  1834,  very  gravely  re- 
OMiks  as  fellows :— ^<I  had  no  oonceptian  when  I  left  England  that  water  eooM 
IfcfehadeognatandrectindMpradiietmiof  feolorH  I  havesiBee  fiNUditto 
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dilemma,  the  dyer  adds  stuff  till  he  comes  to  the  desired 
shade;  but  fiuicy  dyes,  bolstered  up  with  stuffs,  are  not 
so  pretty  ;  besides,  the  employer,  in  c<»isequence  €i  this  extra 
stuff  must  either  subtnit  to  a  loss,  or  discharge  the  dyer, 
wliO}  no  doubt  considering  himself  ill-used,  talks  loudly 
of  his  ability  in  dyeing  such  colors,  and  offers  to  prove  thai 


pooMoi.  I  have  prMtimd  the  art  in  this  coontiy  in  Ibiur  states,  and  have  found 
that  given  propoitions  of  the  saine  description  of  ingredients/ would  not  produce 
the  sune  color  in  any  two ;  there  would  in  each  be  a  conaidenble  variation  in  the 
hoe  and  bodj  of  the  color.  I  shall  endeavor  to  draw  such  deductions  fiom  the 
facts  that  have  been  developed  during  my  practice  in  both  countries,  as  will  cany 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  ntind ;  and  I  hope  my  opinion  viU  U  entitled 
to  that  consideration  idudi  the  imporianee  of  the  ndject  demands.  For  confirma- 
tioii  of  the  fiet,  that  waters  dilfer  so  materiany  as  to  cause  a  ehange  in  the  hoe 
and  body  of  oolois,  I  wifl  mention  two  eiroumstanoes  that  ham  come  under  Vf 
notice,  one  of  recent  occurrence,  the  other  of  many  yean  standing.  The  latter 
occurred  to  Mr.,  John  Parish,  an  eminent  dyer  in  the  west  of  England.  He  com- 
menced dydng  in  Gloucestenhire,  and  could  not  succeed ;  he  then  began  in 
Wiltshire,  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  most  eminent  dyer  in  the  country.  After 
which  he  oommenoed:  again  in  Gloucestershire^  and  In  a  Ibw  yean  lort  all  he  made 
in  Wiltshire,  fiom  an  inability  to  make  good  colors.''  Again,  "a  dyer  fiom  Gloor 
eestenhirei^says  oor  author, "  being  ddermmsd  to  aseertam  the  d^erenee  in  dyeing 
Hade  m  WtttsUre^  had  a  hUuMng  ^  hroaddoOi  prepared  in  QUmeestershire^  and 
the  ingredisnts  hs  used  there  vtighsd  out  He  took  %M  him  As  doth  and  ingrsH* 
snts,  and  made  a  dyeing  at  TroubridgSf  Wiltshir9f  vith  ffie  sams  ingredisnts  he 
had  ahsays  made  good  bright  colore  in  Gloucesterahire^  but  ths  eohr  produced  in 
WUlshire  was  a  dead^Jlat,  broiptish^  poor  black.** 

After  a  hm  obaervatioas  of  a.  similar  nature,  Mr.  TkiTtridge  ftirther  observes,  **  I 
have  made  tWo  or  thne  attempts  to  subatiftute  caustic  and  sub-carbonated  lime 
water,  in  place  of  the  natural;  having  previously  inftned  .that  a  similar  effect 
would  be  produced.  I  found  it  to  raise  the  color  of  the  logwood,  yet  for  want  of 
sufficient  experience  in  its  use  to  fii  a  proper  standard,  I  have  never  been  able, 
■aeocMfidiy,  to  imitate  the  natunl  tnder.  I  have  ^ieovered,  however,  that  when 
too  much  was  used,  It  had  an  injurious  effetit,  miking  the  tegwood  tincture  of  a 
pale  Prussian  blue  color."  ''The  most  important  deduction,"  fays  he,  "to  be 
dravm  fiom  these  facts  is,  that  dyere  ought  never  to  expect,  that  reeipee  abtainsd 
,firom  oOur  eoioilries,  or  Jhom  distant  parts  of  their  own,  ^undd  produce  exactly  (he 
mms  colors  islUn  used  kythsniftmthsy  have  vith  oUksrs,  And  also,  that  for  dyen 
tobeeome  mmmt,  Uuy  nmst  be  stationary,  they  must  continue  to  practice  in  one 
sUuation,  and  with  one  kind  qftoater,  that  by  these  means  alone,  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  perfection  in  the  ait.  It  is,  nevertheless,  useful  to  become  ac- 
foainted  with  the  pnetice  of  othen,  and  more  partieulariy  with  the  science  of 
cbeiMtiy,  on  which  the  ait  bfounded;  but  Uisy  ftmst  not  in^itiBltty  rdy  on  my^ 
Aiflff  but  Iftsir  ovnTrodJoi.''— Partridge  on  Dicing,  p. -28. 
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the  fault  is  not  in  him  but  in  the  water.  Were  this  wholly  a 
supposed  case,  we  would  pause  here  and  make  an  apology 
to  our  brethren  for  these  remarks ;  but  not  bemg  so,  we 
will  rather  endeavor  to  show  that  the  fault  is  the  dyer's. 
Dyeing  being  an  art  wholly  dependent  upon  chemistry  for  its 
development  and  successful  practice,  he  who  practices  it 
without  studying  chemistry,  is  like  a  hoy  learning  to  repeat 
a  number  of  choice  sentences  from  an  author^  without  know- 
ing his  letters.  Had  the  dyer  alluded  to  known  the  princi- 
I^es  of  chemistry,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  his  trade, 
he  would,  on  finding  that  the  same  quantity  of  stuffs  did  not 
yield  the  same  results,  have  examined  the  water  to  discover 
where  lay  the  difference,  and  in  this  particular  case  he  would 
find,  that  instead  of  adding  sumac,  <^q)peras,  and  logwood 
extra,  to  get  a  good  black,  a  little  chalk,  and  hydrous  gyp- 
sum, added  to  the  water,  would  so  qualify  it  as  to  render  it 
equally  effective  with  that  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed.   . 

Having  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  a  good  dyer,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  qualifica- 
tions have  been  much  neglected,  Chemistry  has  got  far 
ahead,  and  in  many  instances  can  scarcely  be  identified  in  his 
processes — while  obsolete  theories  cling  most  tenaciously  to 
him.  Scientific  chemistry  is  also  much  retarded  by  his  neg- 
lect. Who  is  better  qualified  to  advance  a  science  which  de- 
pends wholly  upon  experiment,  than  the  man  whose*  daily 
avocations  are  a  continued  round  of  experiments? — And  yet 
the  dyer,  for  the  want  of  a  little  observation,  and  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  inductions  of  scientific  men,  is  comparatively 
ignorant  of  chemistry ;  and  the  theoretical  man,  for  want  of 
the  dyer's  experience,  comes  to  hasty  8«id  erroneous  conclu- 
sions, or  overlooks  the  niceties  requisite  for  a  successful  dye- 
ing experiment  In  proof  of  this,  we  shall  cite  two  instan- 
ces : — "  Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  iron 
filings,  much  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 
The  solution  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  deposits  the 
oxide  of  iron.  After  a  certain  time,  more  especiaDy  if  the 
vessel  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  a  diluted  nitric  acid  affords  a 
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more  permanent  solution  of  iron,  of  a  greenish  color,  or  some- 
times of  a  yellow  color.  Neither  of  the  solutions  affords 
crystals,^*  Nowj  long  before  this  paragraph  was  written,  the 
dyers,  who  use  this  salt  in  great  quantities,  were  often  an- 
noyed by  its  crystalizing.  The  other  is  from  a  little  work 
well  adapted  for  a  beginner.t  "  Add  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  indigo  an  equal  quantity  ^f  carbonate  of  potash ;  a  piece 
of  yellow  cloth  dipped  in  this  will  be  changed  to  green,  and  a 
piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  to  red."  Now,  every  dyer  who 
knows  anything  of  this  process,  is  aware  that  if  the  sulphate 
of  indigo  would  turn  blue  litmus  red,  it  would  not  dye  a  yel- 
low piece  green ;  for  the  acid  which  turned  the  litmus  red 
would  strip  off,''as  dyers  term  it,  the  yellow :  hence,  instead 
of  a  green,  would  result  a  dirty  blue,  which  could  not  be  dried 
without  injuring  the  cloth,  and  if  previously  washed,  the  color 
would  disappear.  Now,  a  dyer,  meeting  such  statements, 
generally  comes  to  a  wrong  conclusion :  reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy, he  sets  aside  the  valuable  researches  of  these  authors, 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  describe  the  practical  de^ 
tails  of  dyeing  a  particular  color^  which  none  but  a  practi- 
cal dyer  is  able  to  do.  But  such  evils  will  continue,  so  long 
as  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  man  remain  two  persons. 
— (Sec  chapter  11.,  Part  I.,  and  chapter  11.,  Part  V.,  article 
Olive.) 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  DYE-HOUSE.— It  may  be  re- 
garded, says  BerthoUet,  as  a  general  principle,  that  processes 
performed  in  a  great  manufactory,  are  more  advantageous 
than  those  which  are  insulated,  since  from,  the  subdivision  of 
labor,  each  workman,  occupied  with  a  single  object,  acquires 
celerity  and  perfection  in  his  emplo3rment,  and  since  every 
thing  being  concatenated,  each  portion  of  the  work  is  carried 
forward  without  loss  of  time ;  tUs  principle  should  be  applied 
to  dyeing  for  a  peculiar  reason,  because  the  residuum  of  <xie 
process  can  frequently  serve  for  another.  A  bath  which  is 
found  to  be  too  much  exhausted  for  one  color,  or  even  for 
what  is  called  the  suites^  or  gradations  of  color,  may  either 

•  Vtt'%  Dictionaiy  of  Chenustiy.  t  Gnffin's  Chemical  RecreKtions. 
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give  a  ground  to  other  dye-stuffs,  or  form  a  new  baili,  by  mix'^ 
ing  other  ingredients  with  it. 

It  is  essential  to  a  dye-house,  that  it  be  placed  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  good  water  to  supply  it,  and  plenty  of  &11 
to  cany  off  the  spent  dye-stuff.  The  floor  of  the  dye-house, 
says  Mr.  Cooper,  should  be  of  hard  brick  closely  set,  with 
drains  and  channels  to  carry  off  wa^te  liquor.  If  not  of 
brick,  it  should  be  of  stont^,  or  of  hard  cement,  or  leached 
ashes ;  so  as  to  admit  of  being  accurately  washed.  The  light 
should  be  good  and  m  plenty,  without  letting  in  too  much 
sunshine :  it  should  come  from  above ;  that  is,  the  bottoms  of 
the  windows  should  be  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  above  the 
rim  of  the  copipers:  the  shade  of  color  is  thus  most  advan- 
tageously discerned.  There  should  be  conveniences  for  car- 
xjimg  off  steam.  The  coppers,  except  one  for  logwood  which 
may  be  of  iron,  should  be  of  brass  or  copper,  and  no  iron  nails 
be  used  about  them.  They  should  have  covers  to  be  used  oc 
casionally.  The  scarlet  dye-house  should  be  separate,  and 
the  vessels  in  it  ahould  be  of  tin,  or  tinned  copper.*  It  would 
be  better  also,  says  Bef  thollet,  if  the  black  and  blue  dyes  were 
at  a  distance  from  the  other  colors:,  want  of  extreme  cleanli- 
ness, is  a  want  that  occasions  great  waste  and  expense,  which 
ultiinately  faUs  on  the  dyer.  Poles  should  be  fixed  in  the 
walls  over  the  copper  for  the  skeins  and  hanks  to  hang  on, 
that  the  dye-liquor  dripping  from  them,  may  fall  back  into  the 
copper. 

Ladles,  wooden  shovels,  barrels,  ladders  and  barrows,  nets 
and  crosses,  for  wodi,  winces  or  reels  for  piece  work,  shovels 
f(Hr  lime,  dDc,  should  be  provided  of  course.  The  ladders,  bar- 
rows, and  winces,  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
use  of  one  kind  of  color,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Where 
there  is  room  and  convenience,  the  implements  of  the  establish- 
ment should  occupy  their  own  quarter :  the  scarlet  dye-house, 
the  blue  dye-house,  and  the  black  dye-house,  should  not  be 
intermingled  with  the  apparatus  used  for  other  colors.    Scar 

*  As  tin  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  scarlet  dye,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the 
cauldron  made  of  this  metal,  which  infidlibly  Contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the 
color. 
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let,  and  blue,  should  be  alone.  The  black  may  be  contig- 
uous to  the  drabs,  olives,  bottle  greens,  or  to  the  chocolates, 
but  should  not  be  next  to  the  pinks  or  yellows/  It  is  also 
desirable  for  the  advancement  of  the  art,  as  well  as  that  of 
science,  that  a  small  place  should  be  reserved,  in  which  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  common  experiments  of  chemis- 
try and  the  trial  of  dyes  may  be  collected. 

•  A  weU-pbiined*  dj^honat  ahonld  be  an  oUoog  galloy,  well  lighted,  with  a 
■beam  of  water  flowing  along  in  an  open  conduit  in  the  middle  line,  a  aeiies  of 
daah-wbeels  arranged  againat  the  wall,  at  one  aide,  and  of  dyeing  coppers,  fnr- 
niahed  with  self-acting  reek  against  the  other.  In  such  a  gallery,  the  washing 
maj  be  done  either  by  hand,  by  the  rinsing  machine,  or  by  the  dash-wheel,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  quality  of  the  dye,  and  the  texture  of  the  stufis,  (see  Dyeing  and 
Calico  Printing).  And  they  may  be  stripped  of  the  water  either  by  the  jack  and 
pin,  by  the  squeezing  roller,  or  by  the  press.  Wooden  pins  are  placed  in  some 
dye-houses  on  each  side  of  the  wash  cistern  or  pool.  They  are  somewhat  conical, 
1|  feel  high,  Si  Inehei  In  dbmeter  at  the  baae,  U  ai  the  top,  are  fixed  Aasfy  up- 
light,  and  aft  a  level  of  about  thsae  ftet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ciatein»  so  ae  to  be 
bandy  for  the  workmen. — Ure» 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  RED. 

PBOCESSBS  OF  DTEING  BED  ON  COTTON. 

Pietinnnary  olMerration*— Madder  R«d— Adrianople,  or  Tmkey-Red-^Fieiidi, 
Germao,  and  Scotch  Proceaaes,  with  the  Recent  ImproTement*— Imitation  Tur- 
key-Red—Barwood,  Improved  method  of  Dyeing  with»Brazil-wood,  Soponor 
ProcesBes  of  Dyeing  wiUi^SaffloWer  Pink. 

pTeliminary  observations. — ^Intense  red  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  colors  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  eye,  and  in  the 
coloring  of  nature  it  occurs  rarely  and  in  small  portions.  Its 
effect  in  art  when  covering  any  large  space,  is  gorgeous  and 
powerful ;  and  on  all  occasions  the  predominance  of  red  is 
ostentatious,  and  congenial  to  the  most  primitive  ideas  of 
grandeur. 

The  hues  with  which  it  melodises  in  series  are,  of  course, 
orange  and  purple,  being  its  combinations  with  the  other  two 
primaries  (blue  and  yellow).  Its  contrasting  color  is  green,  a 
compound  of  yellow  and  blue,  in  the  proportion  of  three  yel- 
low to  eight  blue.  Red  is  decidedly  a  warm  color,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  communicates  this  quality  to  every  hue  into 
which  it  enters.  This  effect  of  warmth  is  most  apparent  in 
its  combinations  with  yellow :  for  in  those  with  blue  it  be- 
comes more  cool  and  retiring.  From  the  medial  situation  of 
red,  and  from  its  power  in  subduing  the  effect  of  such  colors 
as  enter,  in  minute  proportion,  into  combination  with  it,  its 
name  is  very  indiscriminately  applied.  The  first  decided 
hue  produced,  in  its  approach  towards  yellow,  is  scarlet ;  and, 
in  its  approach  towards  purple,  it  produces  the  most  splendid 
of  all  hues  of  this  description,  crimson.  But  before  arriving 
at  either  of  these  understood  colors,  there  are  an  immense 
variety  of  hues,  to  all  of  which  the  general  term  red  is  com 
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mcxily  applied.  It  is  not  easy'  to  describe  what  is  meant  by 
pure  red ;  probably  the  most  intense  geranium  color  is  the 
nearest  approximation. 

The  tertiary  in  which  red  predominates  is  russet,  a  medial 
hue  between  purple  and  orange,  and  consequently  haying  a 
double  occurrence  of  red  in  its  composition;  therefore,  it  is 
the  most  positive  and  warm  of  the  neutral  colors.  It  is  of 
great  power  and  value  in  all  the  deep  parts  of  any  warm- 
toned  arrangement,  as  a  contrasting  color  to  the  deep  hues  of 
green,  necessarily  brought  in  as  relieving  colors.  The  semi- 
neutral  marone  is  the  next  understood  hue  in  its  descent  to 
black.  This  hue  ia  the  most  useful  of  all  semi-neutrals  in 
such  arrangements  as  are  best  adapted  for  patterns  of  car- 
peiSj  and  other  variatisly-colared  manufactures.  It  is  deep 
and  clear,  and  although  allied  to  red,  is  sufficiently  cool  to 
admit  of  its  being  used  as  the  deepest  shade  in  such  arrange- 
ments as  have  a  predominance  of  cool-toned  colors. 

From  the  positive  nature  of  red, -there  is  no  color  that 
requires  more  toning  and  management.  The  effect  of  red 
individually  being  striking  and  powerful,  it  has,  like  yellow, 
been  too  indiscriminately  employed.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  nature  for  the  proper  use  of  this  color.  We  shall  there 
see  that  red  seldom  appears  in  its  full  intensity,  and  when 
it  does  so,  it  b  at  that  season  when  its  effect  is  balanced 
and  neutralized  by  the  general  verdure  which  clothes  the 
earth.  Red,  however,  in  nature  as  in  art,  is  indispensable 
in  producing,  by  combination,  that  variety  of  hue  so  essential 
to  the  effect  of  every  arrangement  of  colors.  The  landscape 
painter  knows  weU  that  neither  sky,  water,  nor  foliage,  can 
be  successfully  imitated  widiout  the  introduction  of  this  color. 

Pure  red,  and  its  various  hues  of  scarlet,  are  too  violent 
and  obtrusive  to  be  used  in  large  masses,  either  in  decoration 
or  in  any  general  arrangements  of  colors  upon  a  piece  of 
manufacture,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
Conns,  however,  like  orange,  an  excellent  leading  color  or 
key-note.  On  all  such  occasions  its  contrasting  color,  green, 
ought  to  be  neutralized  by  being  brought  in  tone  towards 
dive:  bright  green,  if  employed  at  all,  should  be  used  in 
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very  small  quantities.  The  tertiaries  should  generally  be 
those  in  which  red  predominates,  and  blue  subordinate  to 
yellow,  and  these  relieved  by  deep  rich  tones  of  green. 

Crimson  is,  of  all  the  hues  arising  from  the  mellowing 
of  the  primary  red,  the  most  gorgeous  and  usefol  as  a  leading 
color.  The  green  which  reUeves  it  best  is  that  which  ap- 
proaches the  citron  hue.  This  color,  from  the  splendid  and 
rich  effect  which  it  produces,  and  from  its  being,  of  aU  the 
hues  of  red,  the  most  cool  and  mellow,  is  much  used- in 
internal  decoration.  It  is  also,  when  of  a  proper  shade 
and  tone,  an  excellent  ground  for  pictures,  and  associates 
well  with  gilding.  This  latter  quality  proceeds  from  the 
crimson  partaking,  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  property  of 
purple  as  well  as  red — the  <me  being^  the  contrasting  coto 
to  yellow,  and  the  other  the  melodising  color  to  orange; 
the  color  of  gold  in  its  lights  and  shadows  producing  these 
two. 

From  crimson  proceeds  thsLt  beautiful  series  of  tints*  called 
pinks  or  rose  colors,  which  are  so  essential  and  effective  as 
heightening  reds  in  all  cool-ton^  arrangements. 

There  are  various  other  denominations  of  red.  Syme 
has  eighteen  altogether ;  but  they  are  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  purest  color,  compounds  of  two  or  all  of  the  pri* 
maries. 

Amongst  flowers,  red  is  a  predominating  color,  often  in 
great  purity,  as  in  the  flower  of  the  verbena,  the  geranium, 
and  many  others.  Its  various  gradations  of  tint  are  nowhece 
more  beautifully  and  delicately  displayed  than  in  the  ocdin- 
ary  varieties  of  the  rose ;  and  it  is  often  beautifully  blended 
with  its  contrasting  color  green^  in  the  productions  of  the 
orchard. 

Red  sometimes  occurs  in  considerable  purity  in  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  both  in  transparent 


•  By  tint  if  meant  every  gmdatiati  of  t  odor  in  fightDeM,  from  its  most  [ 
or  interne  stata  up  to  white.  Tliie  applies  alio  to  oveiy  one  of  tbe  Iraea,  for  tliey 
are,  as  well  as  the  colon,  capable  of  erery  state  of  dilution.  The  Tarietj  of  tint  is 
therefore  incakulaUj  greater  than  thai  of  hne.  By  shade  is  meant  every  grada 
tion  of  s  color  or  hue  in  depth,  from  its  perfect  state  down  to  Uack. 
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and  opaque  substances.  Of  the  former,  the  oriental  ruby 
is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  of  the  la/tter,  the  mineral  called 
dnnabar,  a  native  sulphuret  of  mercury,  (see  Appendix,  arti- 
cles Cinnabar  and  Vermilion^)  but,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  pure  red  m  nature,  is  the  production  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  cochineal.  Many  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  also,  exhibit  it  in  much  perfection  and  beauty  in 
the  plumage  with  which  nature  has  adorned  them.  But 
it  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  apart  from  the  object  of 
this  work,  to  go  into  minute  details  regarding  the  infinite 
varieties  of  color  which  the  botanist,  thie  naturalist,  and 
the  mineralogist,  find  amongst  the  objects  of  their  study. 
Our  purpose  is,  however,  to  attempt  to  classify,  arrange^ 
and  define  colors,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  are  follow^ 
ing  such  branches  of  study,  as  well  as  the  artist,  mors 
easily  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  each  particular  hue^ 
tint,  and  shade,  and  the  relation  that  it  bears  to  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  light,  darkness,  and  color.  By  this 
knowledge,  a  description  may  be  given  where  no  proper 
name  can  be  applied,  and  every  compound  become  as^  well 
understood  as  the  primary  elements,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 

In  art,  the  purest  red  that  can  be  produced  is  carmine, 
a  pigment  made  from  cochineal,  (see  Vegetahle  Coloring 
Substances,  chapter  III.,  Part  I.)  In  simshine  and  in  arti- 
ficial Hght,  red  is  more  brilliant  than  in  daylight,  and  is 
most  deteriorated  when  viewed  in  a  northern  aspect,  when 
the  sky  is  clear. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  RED.*— Although  the  dye- 

*  8barld.-^'V\aM  color  is  Tery  addom  dyed  od  cotton.  Dr.  Berkeohoat's  flimsy 
prooeas,  containing  nothing  new,  may  be  found  in  Bancroft's  treatise  on  the  art  of 
dyeing,  vol.  L,  p.  398.  If  this  color  be  wanted,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  it  may  be  dyed 
in  the  following  manner: — 1.  B<n1  the  bleached  cotton  in  a  preparation  of  two 
ounces  of  alum  per  pound  of  cotton,  for  an  hour  and  a  hal£  2.  Take  it  out,  drain 
k,  and  without  rinsing  run  it  through  water  for  an  hour,  at  110^  F.,  in  which 
fiesh  blood  has  been  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pint  of  blood  to  a  pound 
of  eotftm.  Then  drain  and  rinse  it  3.  Dye  with  an  ounce  of  quercitron,  to  the 
pound  of  goods ;  wash  well  and  dry,  4.  Now  rinae  the  goods  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  through  a  boiling  preparation,  consisting  of  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  mixed 
with  the  common  composition  in  thescailet  dye:  drain  it,  rinse  it  slightly.    Then 
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ing  of  cottons  is  mostly  practised  as  a  part  of  the  process  of 
calico-printing,  nevertheless,  the  chemical  principles  involved 
in  the  different  operations  are  precisely  the  same,  whether 
the  cloth  is  merely  dyed  and  finished  in  that  state,  or  both 
printed  and  dyed.  .  The  principal  substances  used  for  produ- 
cing red  on  cottony  are  Madder,  Barwood,  and  Brazil-wood.* 

MADDER  RED.— Madder,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
dyer,  can  be  made  to  produce  ahnost  any  color  (of  which  red 
is  the  principal,)  by  varying  the  mordants,  and  the  colors  pro- 
duced are  all  characterised  by  a  degree  of  permanency  which 
no  other  dyewood  possesses ;  but  the  operations  for  obtaining 
them  are  generally  tedious.  Much  skill  is  also  requisite  for 
obtaining  and  applying  the  proper  mordants  for  madder. 

The  first  step  in  dyeing  full  and  permanent  colors  by  mad- 
der, is  clearing  the  cotton  well  with  alkaline  leys,  and  then  in 
oily  liquor,  in  which  sheep's  dung  is  macerated ;  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  several  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
colors  wanted.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  substi- 
tute different  salts  for  the  sheep's  dung,  and  in  some  cases 
with  considerable  success ;  but  the  accounts  given  of  these  ex- 
periments we  have  always  considered  a  little  exaggerated. 
There  appears  to  be  some  peculiar  influence  in  the  dung  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  intended,  that  no  substitute  we  have  seen 
tried  can  equal.  After  the  goods  are  considered  sufficiently 
prepared  by  the  alternate  washings  and  macerations,  they 
are,  what  is  termed  in  the  language  of  the  dye-house,  gcUl' 
— that  is  steeped,  or  wrought  for  some  time  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  galls,  or  what  is  now  more  commonly  used,  sumac, 
when  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  proper  mordant  for  the 


dye  it  in  the  common  finishing  or  cochineal  or  scarlet  bath,  and  wash  it  wdl.  If 
too  red,  it  may  be  run  through  a  very  dilate  prq[>aration  liquor.  If  too  yeUow, 
run  it  through  hot  water,  with  about  an  ounce  of  the  whitest  soap  dissolved  in  it, 
to  twenty  pounds  of  cloth:  or  the  quantity  of  cochineal  may  be  increased.  A 
second  blood  liquor  after  the  tin  preparation,  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  use.  The 
blood  certainly  makes  the  color  more  permanent,  but  scarlet  by  cochineal,  is  fugi- 
tive upon  cotton  at  the  best 

•  The  other  substances  for  producing  red  on  cotton,  will  be  detaflcd  in  tlieir 
proper  place  as  we  proceed  with  the  subject 
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color  required.    The  various  mordants  used,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Aeebile  of  ahunina.  9.  Aec^  of  iron,  or  aomedmei  a  mixture  of  theae  two 
fiir  diffeieiift  ahadca  of  btown.  3.  Cbkmdt  of  tin.  4.  AoeCate  of  lead,*  and,  Ibr 
finely  of  shades,  the  aniinoniatf)  and  acetate  of  copper. 

In  dyeing  with  madder  by  an  iron  mordant,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  iron  be  applied  in  the  state  of  a 
protosalt  We  have  already  alluded  tot  an  easy  method  of 
applying  the  iron  salt  in  this  state  by  adding  a  piece  of  clean 
iron  to  the  liquor  some  time  previous  to  using,  by  which 
means  any  persalt  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  protosalt ;  but 
it  requires  great  caution  and  dexterity  to  preserve  it  in  such 
a  state  when  applied  to  the  cloth  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
as  from  the  mordanting  to  the  immersion  in  the  dye-bath.t 

We  may  here  also  observe  that  the  proper  proportion  of 
water  to  madder,, in  the  bath,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  to 
the  pound  of  madder;  a  very  concentrated  decoction  does 
not  give  out  the  color  freely. 

ADRIANOPLE  OR  TURKEYEED.— This  is  the  most 
complicated  and  tedious  operaticm  in  the  art  of  dyeing ;  but 
it  produces  the  fastest  color  which  is  known.  This  dye  was 
discovered  in  India,  and  remained  long  a  process  peculiar  to 
that  country.  It  was  afterwards  practised  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  Greece.  In  1747,  Ferquet  and  Goudard  brought 
Greek  dyers  into  France,  and  established  near  Rouen,  and  in 
Languedoc,  Turkey-red  dye-works.  In  1765,  the  French 
government,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  business, 
catised  the  processes  to  be  published.  In  1808,  Reber,  at 
Mariakirch,  furnished  the  finest  yams  of  this  dye,  and  M. 
Ecechlin  became  celebrated  for  his  Turkey-red  cloth.  This 
gentleman  has  immortalised  his  name  in  the  annals  of  calico- 
printing,  by  a  discovery  which  he  made  in  1811.  It  consists 
in  printing  upon  Turkey-red,  or  any  dyed  color,  some  pow- 

•  See  ^ppendix^  article  AoUaU  pflMd. 

f  See  hvny  chapter  I.  of  this  Part;  see  abo  chapter  U.  of  this  Part,  article 
TSDinmamt  Qd^  AtSd, 
t  See  chapter  ni.  Parti.,  articio  iMbdilar/and  chapter  I.  Part  YI. 
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eriiil  acid,  and  then  immersing  the  oloth  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Neither  of  these  agents  singly  affects  the 
color,  but  those  parts  which  have  received  the  acid,  on  being 
plunged  in  chloride  of  lime,  are  speedily  deprived  of  their  dye, 
and  made  white  by  the  acid  of  the  liberated  chlorine.  This 
is  oAe  of  the  beautiful  facts  in  the  chemistry  of  calico- 
printing. 

For  this  process  a  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  by  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  in  the  year 
1813 ;  and  the  same  gentleman,  in  1816,  took  out  a  second 
patent  for  a  very  useful  and  happy  modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  former  one,  namely,  for  combining  with'  the  acid 
some  mordant,  or  metalHc  oxide,  capable,  after  the  colors 
were  removed,  of  having  imparted  to  it  some  other  color. 
Thi^  laid  the  foundation  of  that  series  of  processes,  in  which 
the  chromic  acid  and  its  combinations  have  since  been  env 
ployed  with  such  great  success. 

The  first  person  who  estabUshed,  in  Great  Britain,  a  fiu> 
tory  for  dyeing  Adrianople  or  Turkey-red,  was  M.  Papillon, 
who,  in  the  year  1790,  obtained  a  premium  from  the  Com- 
missioners and  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scodand,  for 
communicating  the  details;  of  it  to  Dr.  Black,  cm  conditicm 
that  it  should  not  be  divulged  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
The  term  being  expired,  the  process  was  published.  It  re- 
sembles pretty  dosely  the  method  described  by  M.  Berthdlet 
in  his  <'  Elements  of  Dyeing."*  Those  who  wish  to  compare 
them,  will  find  M.  Papillon's.  in  the  18th  volume  of  TiUoch's 
Magazine,  p.  43. 

THE  GERMAN  PROCESS  IMPROVED,  according  to 
Dingier,  consists  of  the  following  operations :  mordant  of  an 
oily  soap  or  a  soapy  liniment,  fa^td  drying;  galling,  alkaline 
bath,  drying,  steeping,  rinsing,  drying;  galling,  drying, 
aluming,  drying,  steeping  in  water  containing  chalk,  rinsing ; 
maddering,  airing,  rinsing;  brightening  with  an  alkaline 
boil,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  containing  salt  of  tin ;  then 

•  Vol  U.  p.  12ik 
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washing  and  drying.*    The  yam  must  be  first  well  worked 
in  a  bath  of  sheep's  dung  and  oil,  compounded  as  fdlows  ^-^ 

S)5  pounds  of  diet's  dung  aito  to  be  bruised  in  a  sdntion  of  pue  CKOitic  i)otuh 
of  hydrometer  itrength  3°,  and  the  mixed  liquor  is  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve. 
Two  pounds  of  fine  oil  should  now  be  poured  into  16  pounds  of  this  I67,  after 
wUeh  30  pctmde  of  eoerse  oil  are  to  be  added,  wilh  agitation  iatkottok  hour. 
An  adriitioaal  4  pounds  of  bot  ley  are  to  be  well  stfasred  in,  till  the  whole  is  homo- 
geoeous.  This  proportion  of  mordant  is  sufficient  fi>r  100  pounds  of  cotton  yam, 
lor  90  pounds  of  unbleached  or  100  pounds  of  bleached  cotton  goods.  The  goods, 
after  being  well  wrung  out,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  chest  and  covered  with  a  lid  loaded 
wiih  we^hlB,  in  whichstatethsy  should femam  lor  five  days.  At  the  end  of  9i 
hours,  the  cotton  becomes  hot  with  fennentatjon,  gels  imbued  with  the  mordant, 
and  the  oil  becomes  rapidly  altered.  The  goods  are  next  exposed  fireely  to  the  air 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  dried  in  a  hot  chamber,  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  158°  F.,  fi>r  6  or  8  hours,  which  promotes  the  exidiiement  of 
theoiL 

The  goods  are  now  passed  the  second  time  through  a 
soapy  oil  mordant  similar  to  the  first,  then  dried  in  the  air  by 
day,  and  in  the  hot  stove  by  night.  The  third  and  fourth 
oil-soap  steeps  are  given  in  the  same  way,  but  without  the 
dung.  The  fifth  steep  is  composed  of  a  ley  at  2^,  after  which 
the  goods  must  also  be  dried.  Indeed,  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  steep,  the  cotton  should  be  put  each  time  into  a  cham- 
ber heated  to  145^  F.  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  during 
eighteen  hours  after  the  fifth  steep.  The  uncombined  oil 
must,  in  the  next  place,  be  removed,  which  is  effected  by 
steeping  the  goods  for  six  hours  in  a  very  weak  alkaline  ley. 
After  rinsing  and  wringing,  they  are  dried  in  the  air,  and 
then  put  into  the  hot  stove. 

The  goods  must  now  be  galled  in  a  bath  formed  of  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  Sicilian  sumac,  boiled  for  three  hours  in  260 
pounds  of  water,  filtered,  the  residuum  is  treated  with  190 
fresh  pounds  of  water.  This  decoction  is  heated  with  12 
pounds  of  pounded  galls,  to  the  boiling  point,  allowed  to 
cool  during  the  night,  and  used  next  morning  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear;  the  goods  being  well  worked  through  it. 

•  Linen  takes  the  color  of  madder  with  more  difficulty  than  cotton;  but  the  pn»- 
GCflsee  which  succeed  best  with  the  one,  are  also  preferable  fi>r  the  other.  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  veiy  great  when  the  yarn  is  slightly  twined. 
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They  are  again  dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  placed  in  a 
stove  and  moderately  heated.  They  are  next  passed  through 
a  tepid  alum  bath,  containing  a  little  chalk ;  left  afterwards 
in  a  heap  during  the  liight,  dried  in  the  air,  and  next  in  the 
stove.  The  dry  goods  are  finally  passed  through  hot  water 
containing  a  little  chalk,  wrung  out,  rinsed,  and  then  mad- 
dered.  F6r  dyeing  the  following  is  the  order  to  be  ob- 
served : — 

The  copper  being  filled  with  water,  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  chalk  IB  added  for  every  poand  of  madder;  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  madder 
being  taken  fbr  every  pound  of  cotton  yam.  The  goods  are  now  pasMd  through 
the  bath,  so  that  they  penetrate  to  near  its  bottom.  The  fire  must  be  so  regulated, 
that  the  copper  will  begin  to  boil  in  the  course  of  from  3|  to  3  hours;  and  the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  an  hour;  after  which  the  yam  is  aired  and  rinsed. 
Cloth  should  be  put  into  the  dye-bath  when  its  temperature  is  77^  and  winced  al 
a  heat  of  from  lOO^^  to  1229  during  the  first  hour;  at  167°  during  the  second;  and 
at  the  boiling  point  when  the  third  hour  begins.  It  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  half 
an  hour;  so  that  the  maddering  lasts  four  houn. 

After  being  dyed,  the  goods  are  washed,  pressed,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  soapy  alkaline  bath  at  a  high  heat,  in  a  close  boiler, 
by  which  the  dun  parts  of  the  galls  and  the  madder  are  dis- 
solved away,  and  the  red  color  remains  in  all  its  lustre.  This 
operation  is  called  brightening.  It  is  repeated  in  a  similar 
liquor,  to  which  some  muriate  of  tin  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  enlivening  the  color  and  giving  it  a  rosy  tint.*  Last  of  all 
the  goods  are  rinsed  and  dried  in  the  shade. 
.  Cottons  which  have  not  been  suitably  worked  in  the  pre- 
parations, come  out  of  the  maddering  with  a  thin  color,  some- 
times of  a  brick  hue.  Before  brightening  these  cottons,  they 
should  get  new  oil  baths,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  if 
they  had  not  been  dyed.  The  brightening  and  rosing  will 
have  a  little  less  power  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

THE  ELBERFELD  PROCESS.— The  manipulations  for 
100  lbs.  of  yam,  according  to  this  process,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cleansing  the  cotton  by  boiling  it  for  four  hours  in  a 
weak  alkaline  bath,t  cooling  and  rinsing. 

•  See  chapten  I.,  v.,  and  YL,  Part  VI. 

tThe  alkaline  ley  occasions  a  greater  separation  in  the  particles  of  the  oil,  by 
which  it  combines  more  closely  with  the  fthnc  of  the  doth. — Ure* 
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2L  Wcwking  it  thoroughly,  four  times  ia  a  st^p,  consiflting 
of  300  pounds  of  water,  fifteeo  pounds  of  potash,  1  pailful  of 
sheep's  dung,*  and  12^  pounds  of  ohve  oil,  in  which  it  should 
lemain  during  the  night.  Next  day  it  is  drained  for  an  hour, 
wrung  out  and  dried*  This  treatment  with  the  dung  steep, 
and  drying,  is  repeated  three  times. 

3.  It  is  now  worked  in  a  bath  containing  130  quarts  of 
water,  18  poimds  of  potash,  and  6  quarts  of  oUvo  oil ;  then 
wrung  out  and  dried.    This  steep  is  also  repeated  4  times. 

4.  Steeping  for  a  night .  in  the  river  is  the  next  process ;  a 
alight  rinsing  without  wringing,  and  drying  in  the  air. 

5.  Bath  made  of  a  warm  decoction  (100^  F.)  of  sumac  and 
galls,  in  which  the  goods  remain  during  the  night ;  they  are 

'  then  strongly  wrung,  and  dried  in  the  air. 

6.  Aluming  with  addition  of  potash  and  chalk ;  wringing ; 
working  it  well  through  this  baUi,  where  it  is  left  during  the 
ni^t 

7.  Draining,  and  strong  rinsing  the  following  day ;  piling 
up  in  a  water  cistern. 

8.  Binsing  repeated  next  day,  and  steeping  in  water  to  re<* 
move  any  excess  of  alum ;  the  goods  continue  in  the  water, 
till  they  are  taken  to  the  dyeing-bath. 

9.  The  maddering  is  made  with  the  addition  of  Uood,  su- 
mac, and  galls;  the  bark  is  brought  to  the  boil  in  1  hour 
and  i^  and  kept  boiling  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  yam  is  rinsed,  dried,  boiled  ftam  24  to  36  hours  in 
a  covered  copper,  with  an  oily  alkaline  liquid ;  then  rinsed 
twice,  laid  for  two  days  in  clear  water,  and  dried. 

11.  Finally,  the  greatest  brightness  is  obtained  by  boiling 
for  three  of  four  hours  in  a  soap  bath,  containing  muriate  of 
tin ;  after  which  the  yam  is  .rinsed  twice,  steeped  in  water, 
and  dried. 

According  to  Berthollet,  a  great  variety  of  shades  may  be 


•  Tlw  Bhflep't  dnag  in  tbe  fint  imizwnknw  mny  aerva  m  a  coTeiing  or  pmi 
eoiA,  Upkeep  the  gpo^wttui  in  hcatmkn^ 

Uw  the  liquor,  hj  pfev«itiiig  tlu  eyapoittion  firom  bong  too  quick  in  tho  grMt 
!mI  to  which  they  iie  apoMd.--JBacm«i<t  4r<^  Aj^  e^i^^ 
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procured,  by  giviiig  another  color  to  the  goods  before  passing 
them.thc^ugh  the  oil  bath. 

PaUaa  relates  ia  the  Journal  of  Petersburg  for  1776,  that 
the  Armenians,  whom  the  troubles  of  Peisia  obliged  to  retire 
to  Astracan,  dye  Turkey  red  by  impregnating  xotton  with 
fish  oil,  and  drying  it  altematcdy  during  seven  days ;  that 
they:  have  remarked .  that  the  other  oils  would  not  succeed ; 
thai:  they  did  not  take  indifbrently  the  oU  of  every  fish,  but 
chose  that  of  Certain  fish,  which  becotnes  milky  whenever  Sn 
alkaline  solution  is  mixed  with  it  After  these  repeated  im- 
pregnations and  desiccations, .  they  wash  the  cotton,  and  dry 
it.  They  give  it  then  an  astringent  bath,  into  which  they 
put  a  liiule  alum.  They  dye  it  in  a  bath  of  madder,  with  the 
addition  of  calf  s  blood.  Lastly,  they  digest  it  for  24  hours  in 
a  solution  of  soda. 

'f  If  cotton  dyed  with  madder,  by  any  process  whatsoever, 
be  boiled  for  some  minutes  in  soap  water,  it  assumes  a  rose 
color.  If  it  be  then  squeezed,  a  fet  matter  id  expressed  from 
it,  which  has  the  color  of  Adrianople  red,  and  which  fixes  it- 
self  on  white  cotton.  CBtinger  observed,  in  1764,*  that  oil 
had  the  property  of  dissolving  the  colmng  part  <^  the  Adrian* 
ople  red,  so  that,  if  it  be  moist^iied  with  oil^  its  color  is  com* 
munjcable  to  white  cotton  when  rubbed  with  it  for  some  time. 
He  th^ioe*  concluded,  that  oil  must  enter  into  the  preparation 
of  the  Adrianople  red ;  and  the  Abbd  Mazeas  proved  Img  ago, 
thkt  4h1  was  indispensable  to  this  dye.t 

''  The  species  of  madder  emj^oyed  has  a  great  infiuenoe  on 
the  color.  It  appears .  indispensable,  for  i»ocuring  a  color 
equal  to  the  Adrianople  red,  to  ^nploy  the  kind-  called  iizari, 
(fine  madder.)t 

'^We  i^ould  distinguish,  in  madder-dyed  cotton,  between 
the  faculty  of  resisting,  for  a  long  time,  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  that  of  resistmg  alkalies  and  soap.    The  last  can  be  ob- 

*  DineTtatio  de  ▼iiibuB  radicii  nibiD  tinctonim  antiaichiticw  a  viitnte  osw  ani- 
aaliiiiB  TiTorom  tingendi  non  pendendibiui. 

t  B^c^odMi  nr  kcaUM^liynqtM  darAdhenoM  de  kOoidtiirRaiife,  dee.— 
Mtm.  dM  Saeons  EtntngtrM^  torn.  iv. 

iBMtbaplerlU.  Put  l.,aitiol0illbd^/ttid[elii^     PMt  VI. 
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(ained  only  by  meana .  ojf  oils  and  f^ ;  but  the  fiist  depeada 
chiefly  on  the  mprdants  that  Sfe  used,  and  the  other  maniput 
lations."* 

Dx.  Bancroft,,  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  dyeing  this  red 
in  the  East,  says,  that  the  cotton  is  soaked  in  oil  (no  matter 
of  what  descriptiont),  during  the  night,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  seven  successive  days,  rinsing  it  only  in  running 
water,  and  then  immersing  it  in  a  decoction  of  galls  and 
leaves  of  sumac  previous  to  aluming. 

Upon  the  ascertaining  of  this.  Dr.  Ure  advises  pr cubical 
dyers  ''  to  give  up  the  idea  of  animalization,  if  by  it  be  meant 
impregnating  the  cloth  with  an  aninuU  mattex,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  microscope,  or  any  better  method,  look  for  the 
whole  truth  from  some  o^ier  source  than  chemical  analysis." 
'*' A  very  eminent  caUco  manufacturer,"  says  he, "  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  the  Turkey  red  process,  assured  xne,  that  the  only 
essential  mordants  are  oil  and  alumina; .  and  that  bright  and 
fast  reds,  equal  to  any  produced  by  the  usual  complicated 
process  with  sheep's  dung,  gaUs,  and  Idood,  may  be  obtained 
without  these  articles."]: 

These  statements  of  Dr.  Ure,  are,  in  practieej  found  to  be 
erroneous^  iu)twithstanding  'Vthe  power  of  the  .microscope," 
and  the  authority  of  "  the  very  eminent  calico  manufi^tum" 
above  alluded  to.    - 

We  highly  approve  of  the  two  distinct  processes  of  animaU- 
zation  in  this  dye:  first  with  the  sheep's  dung,  secondly 
with  the  blood.  We  know  the  effect  is  not  only  good  but  in- 
diqiiensable  to  the  perfection  of  the  color,. and  we  strongly 
iodine  to  cecommend  this  practice  to  be  extended  to  all 
madder  reds  and  colors  of  which  madder  red  is  the  basis. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  that  Messrs.  Mohteith  and  Co.,  who 
may,  with  justice,  lay  claim  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  use  both  the  blood  and  the  dung  in  iheh*  process  of 


*  E:Umenl9  tfOie  Art  qf  Dyeing,  Vol  11.  p.  144. 

t  Olive  oil,  hog's  hid  mehed,  oil  of  Muamiim,  &e.,  have  aU  been  need  with  eoe- 

t  KUmaiia  ^iftht  Art  ofEhfdng,  vol  11.  p.  993.  (Ure»  N6te§,)  ' 
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obtaining  this  color,  and  we  presume  their  experience  is,  at 
least,  as  extensive,  for  any  practical  purpose,  as  that  of  Dr. 
Ore. 

M.  HAUSSMAN'S  PROCESS.— He  treats  cotton  twice 
or  four  times  in  a  solution  of  aluminated  potash,  mixed  with 
a  thirty-eighth  part  of  linseed  oil.  The  solution  is  made  by 
adding  caustic  potash  to  alum.  He  dries  and  rinses  each 
time,  and  dries  after  the  last  operation.  He  then  rinses  and 
proceeds  to  the  madder  bath.  For  the  rose  color,  he  takes  a 
pound  of  madder  to  the  pound  of  cotton ;  for  carmine  reds, 
from  two  to  three  pounds ;  and  for  the  deepest  red,  no  less 
than  four  pounds.*  It  is  said  that  the  color  thus  obtained 
surpasses  Turkey  red. 

THE  FRENCH  PROCESS,  BY  M.  TITALIS.t— 1. 
Scouring  with  a  soda  ley,  of  1^  Baume,  to  which  there  is 
usually  added  the  remainder  of  the  whUe,t  preparation  bath, 
which  consists  of  oil  and  soda  with  water.  It  is  then  washed, 
wrung  out,  and  dried. 

In  the  second  operation,  he  states  that  from  25  to  30  pounds 
of  sheep's  dung  are  commonly  used  for  100  pounds  of  cotton 
yam.  The  dung  is  first  steeped  for  some  days  in  a  ley  of 
soda,  of  &"  to  10**  B.  Thia  is  afterward  diluted  with  about 
500  pints  of  a  weaker  ley,  and  at  the  same  time  bruised  with 
the  hand  in  a  copper  basin,  its  bottom  being  pierced  with 


•  A  quantity  of  which  we  are  well  penroaded  nearly  hal(  at  leaat,  ia  waited. 
We  do  not  beliere  that  cotton  can  be  made  to  take  op,  per  pound,  the  coloring 
matter  of  more  than  two  pounds  of  the  beet  madder.  Certainly  not  over  two  and 
a  quaiter.  Eoanooiy  of  ctulfii  ia  the  primary  object  of  aU  good  dyen,  not  only 
on  aocomt  of  the  ezpenMy.bat  from  the  fi»t  aleo^  that  the  more  exact  the  propor- 
tion of  the  materials  to  the  hne  wanted,  the  finer  and  brighter  is  the  color  obtained, 
and  the  less  is  the  time  expended  upon  it 

t  BeithoDet,  ^nl  IL,  p.  397. 

t  From  the  following  obierYatlons^  it  appesn  that  Dr*  Ure  has  abandonad  ths 
notion  that  tmSmdUziaim  u  not  ruee9$ary  in  the  Tozkey  red  prooeM:~The  wkiU 
bath  is  prepared  by  pooring  six  pounds  of  fiit  oil  into  fifty  pinti  of  aoda  water,  al 
P  or  sometjines  less,  according  as,  by  a  preliminaiy  trial,  the  oil  requires.  Hiis 
bath  should  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  eren  a  greater  number  of  times,  as  more  or 
less  body  is  to  be  given  to  the  color.  To  what  remains  of  the  white  bath,  and 
which  is  also  styM  aaaficM,  about  100  pinti  of  soda  Icy  of  two  or  three  degrees 
are  added.    Through  this  the  cotton  is  passed  as  usual. — CTrs. 
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small  holes.  The  Uquor  is  then  poured  into  a  vat  containing 
fire  or  six:  pounds  of  fat  oil  (Gallipoli),  and  the  whole  are 
well  mixed  The  cotton  is  washed  in  this,  and  the  hanks  of 
yarn  are  th  sn  stretched  on  poles  in  the  open  air,  and  turned 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make  it  dry  equally.  After 
receiving  thus  a  certain  degree  of  desiccation,  it  is  carried 
into  the  drying-house,  which  is  heated  to  60°  Reaumur  (144° 
Fahrenheit),  where  it  loses  the  remainder  of  its  moisture, 
which  would  have  prevented  it  from  combining  with  the 
other  mordants,  which' it  is  afterward  to  receive.  What  is 
left  of  the  bath  is  called  avances,  and  is  added  to  the  follow- 
ing bath.  Two,  or  even  three  dung  baths  are  given,  when  it  is 
wished  to  have  very  rich  colors.  When  the  dung  baths  have 
been  given,*  it  should  not  be  left  lying  in  heaps  for  any 
length  of  time,  lest  it  take  fire ;  an  accident  which  has  occa- 
sionally happened. 

The  cotton  is  steeped  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  tepid  solu- 
tion of  soda,  of  1°  at  most,  drained,  sprinkled  wilh  water, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  washed,  hank  by  hank,  to  purge 
it  entirely  from  the  oil.  What  remains  of  the  water  of 
degraissage  (half  bleaching)  serves  for  the  scouring  or  first 
operation. 

For  100  pounds  of  cotton,  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  galls 
must  be  taken,  which  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  100  pints 
of  water,  till  they  crumble  easily  between  the  fingers.  The 
galling  may  be  done  at  two  operations,  dividing  the  galls 
between  them,  which  is  thought  to  give  a  richer  and  more 
uniform  color. 

The  aluming  of  100  pounds  of  cotton  requires  from  26  to 
30  pounds  of  pure  alum,  that  is,  alum  entirely  free  from 
ferruginous  salts.  The  alum  should  be  dissolved  without 
boiling,  in  about  100  pints  of  river  or  rain  water.  When 
the  alum  is  dissolved^  there  is  to  be  poured  in  a  solution 
of  soda,  made  with  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 

•  The  tpkUe  batfai,  which  follow  those  of  dung,  oo-operete  with  the  latter,  giving 
to  the  cotton  the  oQy  principle,  fi>r  which  cotton  is  known  to  have  a  great  affinity, 
and  which,  moreover,  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with  the  coloring  mattto. 
— Crs; 

40 
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alum.  A  second  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution  must  not 
be  poured  in  till  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  first  portion 
has  entirely  ceased — and  so  in  succession.  The  bath  of 
saturated  alum  being  merely  tepid,  the  cotton  is  passed 
through  it,  as  in  the  gall  bath,  so  as  to  impr^nate  it 
well,  and  is  dried  with  the  precautions  recommended  above. 
The  dyers  who  gall  twice,  alum  also  twice,  for  like  reasons.* 

For  25  pounds  of  cotton,  25  pints  of  blood  are  prescribed, 
and  400  pints  of  water.  Whenever  the  bath  begins  to 
warm,  60  pounds  of  madder  are  diffused  through  it ;  though 
sometimes  the  maddering  is  given  at  two  operations,  by 
dividing^  it  mto  two  equal  parts. 

The  brightening  bath  is  prepared,  for  100  pounds  of  cotton, 
with  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  rich  oil,  sis  pounds  of  Mar- 
seilleo  white  soap,  and  600  litres  of  soda  water  of  2°  B. 
The  rosing  is  given  with  solution  of  tin,  mixed  vrith  soap 
water. 

A  good  Adrianople  red  supports  for  tea  minutes  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  at  18°  of  the  areometer,  without  suffering  any 
sensible  change.  By  letting  it  remain  longer  in  the  acid, 
or  by  employing  a  stronger  one,  the  cotton  becomes  more 
and  more  orang^e,  and  finally  loses  its  color.  The  simple 
madder  reds,  exposed  to  the  same  test,  disappear  in  less  than 
three  minutes. 

PROCESS  OF  MESSRS.  MONTEITH  &  Co.— The 
calico  is  taken  as  it  comes  from  the  loom,  without  bleaching ; 
it  is  th^n  subjected  to  a  fermentative  steep  for  twenty-four 
hours,  like  that  preliminary  to  bleaching,  after  which  it  is 
washed  at  the  dash-wheel  It  is  next  boiled  in  a  ley,  con- 
taining about  one  pound  of  soda  crystals  for  twelve  pounds 
of  cloth.  The  oiling  process  now  commences,  and  is  as 
follows : — 


A  btlh  if  madA  with  ten  gAllons  of  GaUipeli  oil,  15  galloa  nmsum  of  aheep^ 
dung  not  indnnted ;  40  gaHons  of  ■riution  of  foda  ciyitda,  of  1'06  specific  gncntj; 
10  gallons  of  solution  of  pearl-ash  of  spec.  graT.  1*04 ;  and  140  gallons  of  water; 
constituting  a  milk-white,  soapy  solution  of  about  spec  grsT.  1-0S3. 

*  The  aMncM  (lesiduaxy  liquors)  in  which  the  cotton  has  been  woiked  after 
the  galling,  are  good  fi>r  nothing,  and  must  be  thrown  away. 
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This  liquor  is  put  into  a  large  cylindrical  vat,  and  con- 
stantly agitated  by  the  rotation  of  wooden  vanes,  which  are 
best  constructed  od  the  plan  of  the  mashing  apparatus  of 
a  brewery,  but  Heur  slighter.  This  saponaceous  compound  i^ 
let  off  as  wanted  by  a  stopcock  intq  the  trough  of  a  padding 
machine,  in  order  to  imbue  every  fibre  of  the  cloth  in  its 
passage.  This  impregnation  is  still  more  fully  ensured  by 
laying  the  padded  cloth  aside  in  wooden  troughs  during  six- 
teen or  eighteen  days. 

The  cloth  is  padded  again  with  the  saponaceous  Uquor; 
and  again  spread  on  the  grass,  or  weU  dried  in  the  stove. 
This  alternation  is  repeated  a  third  time,  and  occasionally, 
even  a  fourth. 

The  cloth  by  this  time  is  varnished  as  it  were  with  oil, 
and  must  be  cleansed  in  a  certain  degree  by  bemg  passed 
through  a  weak  solution  of  pearl-ash,  at  the  temperature 
of  about  122°  F.  It  is  then  squeezed  by  the  rollers  and 
dried.  A  second  system  of  oiling  now  commences,  with 
the  following  liquor : — 

10  gaJJoDS  of  Gdlipoti  oil;  30  gaPonsof  ioda  oiyMM  Iqr^of  specipEKT.  1-06,  and 
lOgaJJoDS  of  canitic  potwh  Jej,  of  fpec  gmv.  1-0^  UuMK>m|}ily  ^S&mi  tiuoiig|i 
170  faUons  of  water. 

With  this  saponaceous  liqucv  the  cloth  is  padded  as  before, 
and  then  parsed  between  squeezing-toUeiB,  which  return  the 
superfluous  liquor  into  the  padding-trough.  The  doth  may 
be  now  laid  on  the  girass  if  convenient ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
must  be  well  dried  in  the  stove.* 

These  saponifying,  grassing,  wd  drying  precedes,  are 
repeated  three  times ;  whereby  the  cloth  becomies  once  more 
very  oleaginous,  and  must  be  cleansed  again. by  sleeping 
in  a  compound  ley  (tf  soda  ^vrysjtals  and  pearl-ash  of  the 
spec.  grav.  1-012,  at  the  temperature  of  122».  The  doth 
k  taken  out^  squeezed  between  roUeni  to  save  the  liquor, 
and  washed.  A  considemUe  porti<m  of  the  mingled  alkalitte 
disappear  in  this  operation,  as  if  they  entered  into  colnbi- 

«  See  chapCefs  L,  IJ.,  UI.  and  IT.,  Part  VI. 
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nation  with  the  oil  in  the  interior  of  the  cotton  filaments. 
The  cloth  should  now  be  dried. 

GhMing  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red  pre- 
paration ;  and  for  its  success  all  the  oil  should  be  perfectly 
saponified.  The  proportions  and  mode  of  operating  are  as 
follows : — 

Fiom  18  to  20  poundb  of  Aleppo  galls  (to  every  100  pounds  of  cloth)  are  to  be 
bruised  and  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  25  gallons  of  water,  till  5  gallons  be 
eTEporated ;  and  the  decoction  is  then  passed  through  a  seaice.  Two  pounds  of 
sumac  i^ay  be  substituted  for  every  pound  of  galls. 

The  goods  are  to  be  well  padded  with  this  decoction,  kept 
at  90^  F.,  passed  through  the  squeezing-rollers,  and  dried. 
They  are  then  run  through  a  solution  of  alum  of  the  spec, 
gray.  1-04,  to  which  a  certain  portion  of  chalk  is  added  to 
saturate  the  acid  excess  of  that  supersalt ;  and  in  this  cre- 
taceous mixture,  heated  to  110^,  the  cloth  is  winced  and 
steeped  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  passed  between  squeez- 
ing-rollers,  and  dried  in  the  stove. 

Mctddering, — ^This  process  comes  next. — ^Prom  two  to 
three  pounds  of  madder  ground  to  powder,  are  taken  for 
every  pound  of  cloth.  This,  as  usual  in  maddering,  is 
entered  in  the  cold  bath,  and  winced  for  one  hour,  that 
the  bath  takes  to  boil,  and  during  an  ebulKtion  of  two  hours 
afterwards.  One  gallon  of  bulIock^s  blood  is  added  to  the 
cold  bath  for  every  26  pounds  of  cloth ;  being  the  quantity 
operated  upon  in  one  bath.  The  utility  of  the  blood  in 
improving  the  color  has  been  ascribed  to  its  coloring  par- 
ticles; but  it  is  more  probably  owing  to  its  albuminous 
matter  combining  with  the  margarates  of  soda  and  potash 
condensed  in  the  fibres. 

As  madder  contains  a  dingy  brown  coloring  matter  asso- 
ciated with  the  red,  the  goods  must  be  subjected  to  a  clearing 
process  to  remove  the  former  tinge,  which  is  more  fugitive 
than  the  latter.  For  this  clearing  process  the  following  are 
the  ingredients  used : — 

Every  hundred  pounds  of  doth  are  boiled  during  twelve  hours,  at  least,  with 
water  containing  &<f^  pounds  of  soda  ciystals,  eight  pounds  of  ifoep^and  16  gallons 
of  the  residual  pearl-ash  and  soda  ley  of  the  last  rJeansing  operation. 
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By  this  powerful  means  the  dun  matter  is  well  nigh  re- 
moved ;  but  it  is  comjdetely  so  by  a  second  boil,  at  a  heat  of 
260°  F.,  in  a  tight  globular  copper,  along  with  6  pounds  of 
soap,  and  1  pound  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals,  dissolved  in  a 
sufficient  body  of  water  for  100  pounds  of  cloth.  The  muri- 
ate of  tin  serves  to  raise  the  madder  red  to  a  scarlet  hue.  A 
margarate  of  tin  is  probably  fixed  upon  the  cloth  in  this  qpe- 
ration.  When  the  weather  permits,  the  goods  should  be  laid 
out  for  a  few  days  on  the  grass.  Some  manu&cturers  give 
them  a  final  brightening  with  a  weak  bath  of  a  chloride  of 
Ume ;  but  it  is  apt  to  impoverish  the  color. 

M.  Clerc,  who  conducted  with  success  a  manufacture  of 
this  kind  at  Yaudreuil,  says,  that  "  the  cotton  (in  the  last  or 
finishing  process)  should  not  be  withdrawn  firom  the  copper 
till  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  because  it  becomes  richer 
in  the  brightening  and  takes  more  lustre.  It  must  thereafter 
be  well  washed,  hank  by  hank,  and  dried,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  complete."  This  gentleman  is  also  in  the  habit. of 
giving  his  cottons  (after  the  dyeing  processes  are  finished 
and  the  yam  is  well  dried,)  one  dip.  The  liquor  for  this 
puipose,  <'  consists  in  making  a  sdution  of  tin  in  aqua  fortis, 
with  ^th  of  sal  ammoniac.  I  dilute  this  solution  wi^h  eight 
pailfuls  of  water,  and  pass  the  cotton  through  it.  It  must 
be  afterwards  washed.  This  dip  gives  great  brilliancy  to  the 
color." 

According  to  BerthoUet,  the  intensity  of  the  red  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  madder  employed  in  the  dye ;  "  with  a 
weight  of  madder  eqiial  to  the  hanks,"  says  he,  <<  the  coloi 
becomes  rose  by  brightening ;  with  four  times  the  weight  o.f 
the  hanks  of  madder,  the  finest  red  is  produced."  No 
wonder. 

THE  FRENCH  PROCESS  IMPROVED— According  to 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  French  dyers,  each  of  the  fom 
processes  of  oiling,  mordanting,  dyeing,  and  brightening, 
differ,  in  some  respects,  from  the  above.  Their  first  step  is 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  cloth  is  boiled  for  four  hours,  in  water  containing 
one  pound  of  soap  for  every  four  pieces.    The  saponaceous 
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hkih  of  a  creamy  aspect  10  used  at  a  temperature  of  75^  F. ; 
and  it  is  applied  by  the  padding  machine  six  times,  with  the 
grassing  and  drying  alternations.  In  winter,  when  the 
goods  cannot  be  exposed  on  the  grass,  no  less  than  12  alter- 
nations of  the  saponaceous  or  white  bath  are  employed,  and 
8  in  spring.  They  consider  the  action  of  the  sunbeams  to 
aid  greatly  in  brightening ;  but  at  midsummer,  if  it  be  con- 
tinued more  than  font  hours,  the  scarlet  color  produced 
begins  to  be  impaired.  It  is  thought  that  the  oiling  opera- 
tion impregnates  the  fibres  with  super-maigeuate  of  potash  or 
soda,  insoluble  salts  which  attract  and  condense  the  alumina, 
and  the  red  ccdoring  particles  of  the  madder,  so  firmly  that 
they  can  resist  the  clearing  boil. 

2.  Mordanting'*  which  consists,  first,  in  padding  the 
pieces  through  a  decoction  of  galls  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
an  equal  wright  of  alum ;  and  after  drying  in  the  hot-flue, 
&c.,  again  padding  them  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina, 
made  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  16  lbs.  of  alum  with  16 
lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  for  6  pieces  of  cloth,  each  32  otinest 
long. 

3.  Madderingjt  which  is  given  at  two  successive  opera- 
tions ;  with  4  pounds  of  Avignon  madder  per  piece  each  time. 

4.  Brightening^  which  is  performed  by  a  12  hours'  boil  in 
water  with  soda  crystals,  soap,  and  salt  of  tin;  and  the 
rosing  by  a  10  hours'  boil  with  soap  and  salt  of  tin.  Occa- 
sionally, the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  potash.  When  the  red  has  too  much  of  a  crim- 
son cast,  the  pieces'  are  exposed  for  two  days  on  the  grass, 
which  gives  them  a  bright  scarlet  tint 

Some  dyers  are  of  opinion  that  the  color,  when  the  bright- 
ening process  has  been  completed,  is  improved  by  preserving 
the  cotion  for  one  or  two  months  shut  up  pretty  tight  in 
hempen  bags.    This  seems  to  sb)w  that  the  mordants  have 

•  See  chapter  I.  ofthie  Put 

t  Atau, — ^A  French  cloth  menrare,  bnt  of  different  lengths  in  different  puto  of 
the  coontiy.  At  Rouen,  it  is  an  English  ell;  at  Calais,  1-62;  at  Lyons,  1-061 ; 
Bt  Paris,  0-95. — See  Appendix^  article  Mwturt, 

•  See  chapter  1.  Ptet  VI. 
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not  completely  exhausted  their  acUon  m  the  operation  itself 
and  that  the  affinities  between  them  and  the  coloring  matter 
require  a  certain  time  to  produce  their  whole  effect. 

COMMON  RED.— A  good  red  may  be  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

1.  Softk  the  goods  for  tweWo  or  fourteen  hoars  in  acetate  of  alumina.  .  3.  Dram 
and  wring  *,  gall  with  three  ounces  to  the  pound  of  goods.  3.  Dye  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  madder  and  two  ounces  of  Bnail-W4»d  to  the  pound  of  goods. 
4.  Brighten  with  an  ounce  of  soap,  to  the  pound  of  goods,  hoiling  lor  fifteen  min- 
ntes,  putting  in  the  goods  when  the  soap  is  dissolved. 

Warp  yams  being  tiarder  twisted  than  those  f6r  wefts,  re- 
quire more  manipulation  to  give  them  an  equally  good  color. 
Linen  yarn,  according  to  Berthollely  takes  a  color  almost  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  cotton,  but  it  must  be  passed  through 
double  the  number  of  oils  and  leys.  The  ktter  should  be 
very  strong,  otherwise  the  oil  flows  out  on  the  surfisu^e.  The 
greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  scouring  at  first ;  for 
the  yam  entangles  by  the  heat,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can 
be  neither  dipped  nor  unravelled.* 

BARWOOD  RED.t— The  following  method,  ^ith  a  litUe 
attention,  will  give  the  finest  shades  of  red : — 

1.  For  efeiy  twenty  pounds  of  goods,  whether  cloth  or  yam,  take  firar  pounds 
ofsoniBc  well  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  allow  the  goods  to  steep 
in  it  without  bong  hard  pressed,  the  dear  decoction  of  sumac  being  drawn  off  as 
soon  after  bong  boiled  as  possible;  to  this  are  added  two  ounces,  by  measure,  of 

•  TStrketff  or  AdrianopU  JReci— Mr.  Cooper  gi^es  ns  the  following  recipe,  with 
emsndalioiis,  fiir  pbtaining  this  color,  and  which,  he  says,  he  copied  while  in  Man- 
chester, previous  to  the  publication  of  lus  book  on  dyeing  >— 1.  Boil  the  gray  cot- 
ton in  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  an  ounce  of  soft  soap  to  the  pound. 
WMhJ  3.  I>isM>lve  in  t've  quarts  of  water  an  ounce  of  pearlash,  and  as  much  fish 
oil,  or  GslfipcA  oil,  to  the  pound  of  cotton.  Let  the  goods  macerate  in  this  liqtior, 
hot,  for  six  horns;  wash.  3.  Steep  during  ten  days  in  fish  oil.  4.  Wring*,  rinse 
wdl,  and  dry.  5.  Gall  with  four  ounces  and  as  much  sumac,  to  the  pound  of 
goods:  wring  and  rinse;  run  for  an  hour  and  a  half  through  alum  liquor,  (steepbg 
the  goods  for  si^t  or  eight  liouxs  in  the  acetate  of  alumina,  is  much  better,)  four 
ouBoesto  the  pound.  Again  through  the  astringent  liquor;  then  through  the 
alum  liquor,  refieshed  with  an  ounce  of  alum.  6.  Run  through  sheep's  dung; 
rinse  hmnediately ;  wring.  7.  Dye  m  a  madder  bath,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
madder,  and  half  a  pint  of  bk)od  to  the  pound  of  goods.  8.  Wash.  Brighten  with 
white  soap  and  water. 

t  See  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  article,  Barwood. 
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sulphuric  add;  the  goods  are  allowed  to  ateep  in  this  for  ten  or  twelre  honn.  If 
six  pounds  of  sumac  be  used  for  the  twenty  pounds  weight  of  goods,  four  hoon^ 
steeping  will  do. 

When  the  goods  are  taken  from  the  foregoing  liquor,  they 
are  wrought  through  spirits,  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner, at  the  density  of  3°  Twaddell  or  1-015  specific  grav- 
ity:- 

3.  Take  m  measuiea  moiiatic  add  and  one  of  nitric  add,  add  tin  by  degrees 
until  white  bubbles  begin  to  rise  to  the  surfaoe;  allow  this  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours  before  using.* 

The  goods  are  wrought  in  this  till  they  assume  a  rich 
light  lemon  color,  or  say  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  washed  in 
cold  water  until  there  is  no  perceptible  taste  of  acid ;  after 
which  they  are  put  into  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  well  rinsed. 
One  pound  of  barwood  is  taken  for  every  pound  of  goods, 
and  put  into  a  boiler  large  enough  to  allow  the  goods  sufficient 
freedom  to  float  through  it. 

3.  The  goods  prepared  as  above  are  entered  ten  minutes  prerious  to  boiling;  they 
,  are  wrought  in  this  for  about  twenty  minutes  after  boiling;  theeTact  ttme  of  taking 
them  out  must  be  judged  according  to  the  shade  wanted. 

With  this,  as  with  all  other  colors,  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  their  proportions ;  some  prefer  weaker  decoc- 
tions and  longer  time ;  others  vary  the  quantity  of  sumac 
only ;  some  the  strength  of  spirits  and  the  quantity  of  bar- 
wood  ;  but  in  all  fancy  colors,  weak  solutions  and  long  time 
very  seldom  give  clear  bright  colors,  the  goods  appearing  as 
if  partially  worn.  Barwood  red,  when  dyed  as  above  de- 
scribed, is  a  beautiful,  rich  color,  and  is  the  most  permanent 
of  all  Xht  fancy  reds. 

BRAZIL-WOOD  RED.— Brazfl-wood  possesses  like  log- 
wood a  distinct  coloring  matter  of  a  fine  red  hue.  Chevreul 
gives  the  following  process  for  extracting  it  in  a  state  of 
purity: — "Digest  the  raspings  of  wood  in  watert  till  all  the 

«  See  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article  Barwood  Red  Spirits. 

t  HeUot  recommends  to  use  the  hardest  water,  but  it  should  be  remarked  that 
this  water  deepens  the  color  in  proportion  to  the  earthy  salts  which  it  contains.— 
See  chapter  II.  of  this  Part,  article  Furtfy  qf  Water, 
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cdoring  matter  is  dissolved,  and  evaporate  the  infusion  to 
dryness  to  get  rid  of  a  little  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  which  it  con- 
tains. Dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  agitate  the  solutu»i 
with  litharge  to  get  rid  of  a  little  fixed  acid  which  it  contains. 
Evaporate  again  to  dryness,  digest  thei  residue  in  alcohol, 
filter  and  evaporate  to  drive  off  the  alcohol.  Dilute  thQ  re- 
sidual matter  with  water,  and  add  to  the  liquid  a  solution  pf 
glue,  till  all  the  tannin  which  it  contains  is  precipitated;  filter 
again  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  the  residue  in  alco- 
hol, which  will  leave  undissolved  any  excess  of  glue  which 
may  have  been  added.  This  last  alcoholic  solution,  being 
evaporated  to  drjrness,  leaves  brezUin^  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  wood,  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity." 

Brezilin  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
from  the  hardness  of  the  wood  the  coloring  matter  is  not 
completely  extracted  except  by  boiling.  The  decoction  when 
boiled  has  a  deep  red  color,  but  passes  into  a  rich  yellow  red 
by  standiog.  Acids  give  this  solution  a  yellowish  color,  but 
render  it  unfit  for  dyeing  operations.  The  following  facts 
may  prove  useful : — 

• 

1.  Alkalies a  violet  color,  fugitive. 

3.  Protosulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  a  dark  purple,  not  changed  by  stand- 

ing. 
3.  Penolphate  of  iron  .  «     .    a  blackish  brown,  permanent. 

4  Chloxide  of  tin         ....       a  deep  crimson. 

5.  Chloride  of  tin  with  warmed  liquor     .    a  deep  red  predpitate. 

6.  Acetate  of  copper     ....        a  dark  purple. 

7.  The  nitrates  of  the  metals    .        .        .a  dirty  yellow,  destroying  red. 

8.  The  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia    a  rose  color,  which  soon  passes  away. 

9.  Alum a  bulky  red  precipitate. 

Alum  and  the  chloride  of  tin,  ate  considered  the  proper 
mordants  for  Brazil-wood ;  but  all  the  colors  obtained  by  this 
wood  are,  unfortunately,  exceedingly  fugitive,  losing  their 
brilliancy  on  a  short  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sun  has  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  colors  dyed  by  this  wood, 
causing  them  to  assume  a  blackish  tint,  which  changes  to  a 
brown,  and  fades  away  to  a  light  dun.  These  changes  are 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  coloring  matter  being  decomposed 
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into  water  or  some  other  volatUe  substance,  leaving  a  part  of 
the  carbon  6ee,  which  produces  the  black ;  but  heat  is  also 
destructive  to  this  color ;  nevertheless,  the  consumption  of 
Brazil-wood  is  very  great,  especially  for  dyeing  what  is 
termed  fancy  reds. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  BRAZIL-WOOD  RED— 
The  process  practiced  by  the  best  English  and  Scotch  dyers, 
at  the  present  moment,  for  producing  what  is  termed  fancy 
red  upon  cotton,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  cloth  being  well  cleansed  from  grease  or  oil,  is  put 
into  a  hot  decoction  of  sumac,  made  by  boiUng  half  a  pound 
of  sumac  to  the  gallon  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  steep  in 
this  till  the  solution  becomes  cold,  or  about  twelve  hours. 

2.  The  cloth  is  now  put  into  the  spirit  bath  or  solution  of 
tin,*  at  the  strength  of  about  4^  Twaddell,  and  kept  moving 
in  this  solution  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  assumes  a 
lemon-yellow  color. 

3.  The  goods  are  now  washed,  until  the  water  passmg 
from  them  does  not  taste  acid. 

4.  The  cloth  is  now  worked  through  a  decoction  of  Brazil- 
wood, in  the  proportion  of  half  a  ^pound  of  wood  to  the  gal- 
lon of  water.  After  being  kept  moving  through  this  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  goods  are  taken  out,  and  a  little  alum, 
in  solution,  added  as  raising.  fThe  cloth  is  again  wrought 
in  this  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  washed  well  in  cold  water, 
and  dried. 

6.  If  a  rich  yellow  tint  of  red  is  wanted,  a  little  of  the  de- 
coction of  quercitron  should  be  added  to  the  Brazil-wood,  be- 
fore the  goods  are  first  entered. — (See  chapter  III.,  Part  I., 
articles  Brazil-wood  and  Barwood.) 

All  these  manipulations  are  to  be  performed  ccmsecutively, 
and  in  the  order  above  given.t 

*  See  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article,  Brazil-wood  Red  Spirm. 

t  Dingier  has  endeavored  to  separate  the  coloring  matter  of  the  diflerent  sorts 
of  Brazil-wood)  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  tint  firom  the  coarser  as  from  the  best 
Pemambuco.  *  Hb  process  consists  in  treating  the  wood  with  hot  water  or  steam, 
in  concentrating  the  decoction  so  as  to  obtain  14  or  15  pounds  of  it  from  4  pounds 
of  wood,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  pouring  into  it  two  pounds  of  skim  milk ;  agita- 
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SAFFLOWER  PINK.— To  dye  cotton  pink  with  this 
sabstance,  the  liquor  may  be  used  as  extracted  from  the 
vegetable  ;  the  goods  require  no  previous  preparation,  except 
being  well  bleached.  The  quantity  of  liquor  used  varies 
according  to  the  shade  required ;  one  poimd  of  safSiower  to 
the  pound  of  goods,  gives  a  dark  rose ;  and  the  other  shades 
in  the  same  proportion.    The  manipulations  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  goodi  tie  wrought  in  the  alkaline  solution  for  Bift  at  six  minotes ;  then 
taken  out,  and  -vitriol  added  until  the  aolution  tastes  decidedly  sour ;  the  goods  are 
«gain  iioniened  and  kept  working  in  this  tiB  it  becomes  perfectly  exhausted. 
Exhaustion  is  known  by  the  operator  holding  a  little  in  a  phial,  between  him  and 
the  light ;  if  there  is  no  tinge  of  red,  the  solution  is  spent. 

SL  The  goods  should  now  be  well  washed,  by  passing  them  through  three  or 
hm  tobfols,  and  are  finished  by  passing  diem  through  sour  water  with  tartar. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  dyeing  with  safflower, 
the  water  must  be  pure  and  always  cold ;  as  a  very  little 
heat  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  color ;  they  must  also  be 
dried  cold,  and  preserved  carefully  from  sunshine.  The 
colors  obtained  by  safflower  are  the  prettiest  that  can  be 
had  upon  cotton,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  extremely 
fugitive.  The  most  beautiful  lilacs,  puces,  and  lavenders, 
are  obtained  by  safflower  and  Prussian  blue ;  but  it  is  mie 
of  the  most  difficult  colors  to  produce.* 

ting,  then  boiling  lor  a  few  minutes,  and  filtering.  The  dun  coloring  matters  are 
precipitated  by  the  ooaguUtion  of  the  caseous  substance.  For  dydng,  the  ie- 
Mctiona  mat  be  diluted  widi  water;  fin  printing  they  must  be  ooncentrated,  so 
that  iani  pounds  of  wood  shall  tanaah  only  5  or  6  pounds  of.  decoction.  The 
hqoor  may  be  thickened  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  slight  fermentatioa  is  said  to 
improve  the  color  of  these  decoctions ;  some  ground  wood  is  put  into  the  decoc- 
tion to  &Tor  this  process. 
«  $eechs()ler  V.,  Part  Ul^  ntide  Staiewerand  PruBrian  JBku, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  YELLOW. 

PROCESSES   OF  DTEING  ITELLOW  ON   COTTON. 

PieUminaiy  obBorvations-^Splendid  new  ProcMseB  of  Dyeing  Ydlow  on  Cottob- 
Lemon-Tellow— Amben— Pzecautions  to  be  obsenred— Absuxd  notions  of  DymB 
generally — ^Their  deficiency  in  Chemical  knowledge — ^Theoiy  and  Pnetioe  of 
Dyeing-— VarioiiB  ezperimenta— Yellow  with  Weld  and  Queicition— Opinions 
of  Anthois  upon  Dyeing  with  these  substances. 

Preliminary  observations. — ^Yellow  is  the  primary  colw 
that,  in  the  natural  scale,  occurs  between  red  and  the  active 
principle  of  pure  light;  and  is  consequently  the  brightest 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  lightest  and  most  delicate 
of  the  primary  colors.  In  the  neutral  gray,  its  power  is 
therefore  greater  than  that  of  the  other  two,  being  more 
allied  to  light. 

In  artificial  light,  the  purest  yellow  loses  much  of  its  In- 
tensity, and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  white.  This 
arises  from  such  lights  being  generally  of  a  yellow  tone, 
and  consequently  diffusing  this  color  over  all  objects  within 
their  influence.  In  daylight  its  effect  is  that  of  gaiety  ap- 
proaching to  gaudiness,  and  its  predominance  is  generally 
offensive  to  the  eye. 

There  is  no  color  that  requires  more  management  than 
yellow  in  colored  manufeictures.  This  color  is  almost  always 
employed  in  its  purest  and  brightest  hues;  while  the  other 
colors  which,  according  to  their  relative  powers,  ought  to 
predominate  in  intensity,  are  very  generally  much  inferior. 
Wliether  this  proceeds  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced in  dyeing,  or  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  striking  effect, 
we  know  not ;  but  its  abuse  in  this  way  must  be  apparent 
to  all  people  of  taste  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
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matter.  It  is,  however,  in  its  various  tints  and  combinations, 
of  the  greatest  value  in  producing  brilliancy  and  richness. 

Yellow  combines  with  red  in  the  production  of  orange 
color,  and  with  blue  in  that  of  green,  which  colors  are  its 
melodising  tones.  Its  contrasting  color  is  purple,  resulting 
firom  the  combination  of  the  other  two  primaries  (red  and 
blue).  The  hue  in  which  yellow  predominates  is  called 
citrine,  a  compound  of  orange  color  and  green. 

Yellow  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  positive  colors,  and 
consequently  the  least  agreeable  to  the  eye,  when  unaccom* 
panied,  or  when  predominating  in  a  pure  state.  Being  the 
lightest  of  positive  colors,  this  color,  next  to  white,  forms  the 
most  powerful  contrast  to  black.  There. are /our^een  varie- 
ties of  yellow  enumerated  in  Syme's  Nomenclature:  but 
what  is  here  meant  by  yellow  is  the  color  of  the  yellow  jas- 
myn,  or  deepest  hue  of  lemon.  Yellow,  of  course,  forms  a 
component  part  of  all  the  tertiary  or  neutral  hues,  either  in 
predominance  or  of  subordination. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  yellow  is  exhibited  in  great 
purity,  and  in  much  variety  of  tint  in  many  flowers. 
Amongst  animals,  it  often  occurs  in  the  plumage  of  birds, 
and  sometimes  in  the  furs  of  animals  and  scales  of  iGbhes. 

The  admixture  of  red  alters  its  tone  towards  warmth,  but 
does  not  very  apparently  change  its  character  until  it  ap- 
proaches orange  color;  hence  many  mixtures  of  this  kind 
are  improperly  called  yellow.  But  from  its  alliance  to  light, 
and  from  blue  being  allied  to  darkness,  the  smallest  admix- 
ture of  thai  color  changes  it  to  a  greenish  tone,  thereby 
effectually  changing  its  character. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom,  sulphur  is  probably  the  only 
opaque  natural  substance  that  approaches  to  pure  yellow; 
and  some  of  the  topazes  give  this  color  transliicently,  al- 
though generally  tinged  with  brownish  red. 

The  pigments  used  in  art,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  pro- 
duct of  minerals  (see  mineral  colors),  amongst  which  the 
cfaromate  of  lead,  called  chrome  yellow,  is  the  purest 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  YELLOW.— The  salts  of 
lead  and  chromium,  have  completely  superseded  the  use  of 
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vegetable  dye-atuifs  for  the  dyeing  of  yellows,  oranges,  and 
moet  kinds  of  greens  upon  cotton.  To  dye  a  yellow,  the 
goods  are  immersed  or  wrought  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  lead,  or  more  generally,  a  mixture  of  these,  after 
which  the  solution  is  wrung  tightly  out,  and  the  goods  passed 
throu^  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  then  passed  again 
through  the  lead  solution,  and  washed  and  dried.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  two  salts  vary  accordihg  to  the  particular  hue 
and  depth  of  color  wanted,  and  for  deep  shades  the  goods  are 
passed  several  times  through  lead  and  chrome.  The  pro- 
portions now  used  in  the  best  English,  Scotch,  and  French 
dye-houses  are,  for  a  lemon-yellow,  as  follows : — 

10  Hm.  of  cotton,  4  oz.  of  nitrate  of  lead,  13  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  6  oc  of 
duoma 

If  the  shade  is  to  be  a  little  darker,  give  the  following  pro- 
portions of  ingredients : — 

5  oz.  nitiate  of  lead,  and  11  oz.  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  6|  oz.  of  bichiamate. 

A  very  red  shade  of  yellow  requires  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

6  oz.  nitrate  and  8  oz.  acetate  of  lead,  with  14  oos.  of  duome. 

When  dark  aanbers  are  wanted,  the  proportion  of  nitrate 
to  the  acetate  of  lead  is  increased,  but  the  last  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  bichromate  to  the  quantity  of  lead,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  anything  over  is  wasted.  The  proper  pro- 
portion for  dyeing  yellow,  even  were  the  salts  of  lead  entirdy 
absorbed  by  the  goods,  is  as  near  as  possible  one-half  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  to  the  lead,  whether  nitrate  or  acetate 
be  used.  All  above  that  is  direct  loss,  and  as  the  salt  of  lead 
is  never  all  taken  up  by  the  goods,  the  proportion  of  chrome 
may  be  less  than  half  the  weight  of  lead  used.  However,  it 
may  be  said  that  practice  has  dictated  these  quantities,  and 
the  results  of  practice  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  theory. 
Whether  then,  is  the  theory  or  practice  in  this  case  at 
fault?  It  will  be  <4)served  that  the  depth  of  redness  of  the 
shade  is  in,  proportion  to  th4  amount  of  nitrate  of  lead 
usedf  and  that  it  is  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  acid  which 
gives  the  dye  with  the  chrome  add  of  the  bichromate  of 
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p^taah.  Now  every  100  ounceB  of  nitrate  of  lead  contains 
about  67^  oimces  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  every  100  ounces  of 
acetate  of  lead  contains  about  68^-  ounces  of  oxide  of  lead, * 
hence  the  same  weight  of  acetate  of  lead  should  give  a  richer 
dye,  and  take  up  in  proportion  a  little  more  bichromate  of 
potash  than  the  nitrate,  so  that  the  practice  of  giving  more 
bichromate  of  potash  with  nitrate  of  lead  must  be  an  error. 
It  appears  that  the  extra  quantity  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
reddening  the  hue  of  the  yellow.  How  this  is  effected  will 
be  seen  presently,  when  a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  acetate  or 
nitrate  of  lead.  The  cloth  is  merely  soaked  with  the  salt, 
there  is  no  fixing  of  the  oxide  upon  it ;  and  if  put  through 
water,  it  would  be  completely  washed  off.  In  this  state, 
therefore,  the  salt  cannot  form  a  dye,  it  must  be  rendered  in- 
soluble. This  is  effected,  as  we  have  observed  above,  by 
immediaie  transposition  from  the  salt  of  lead  into  the  6i- 
ohromcUe  of  potashy  where  there  is  formed  the  insoluble 
chromate  of  lead.  That  portion  of  die  salt  which  obtains  * 
within  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  cotton  becomes  fixed,  but  all 
that  is  upon  the  goods  external  to  the  fibres  is  loose,  and 
either  &Ub  off  in  the  chrome  tub  or  is  washed  off  after.  This 
portioa  probably  constitutes  one  half^  creating  so  much  loss;, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  where  chrome  yellow  dyes  are  pro- 
duced to  a  great  extent,  the  chromate  of  lead  thus  formed  is 
collected,  amoimting  in  a  short  time  to  hundred  weights,  and 
sold  at  a  trifle  to  painters.  But  there  is  another  evil  attend 
ing  this  method.  Say  100  lbs.  of  yam  is  to  be  dyed  a  red 
shade  of  lemon,  tlus  will  take  160  ounces  of  the  salt  of  lead, 
which  will  contain  53  ounces  of  acid  and  107  oxide  of  lead. 
If  we  suppose  that  all  the  lead  salt  is  taken  up  by  tlie  goods, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  160  ounces  should  take  only  73 
ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash,  though  in  practice  they  take 
140  of  bichromate.    Now  what  is  the  result  ? 

160  NHrafce  or     O^  ^'^^  of  lead  . -r  Chromato  of 

aoitatooflaid    ^ast^i    i    i    !  \^..:r*™  Pwe  add. 
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leaving  67  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
free  acid  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  red  shade.  Surely  some- 
thing cheaper  might  be  had. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  free  nitric  acid  in  the  chrome 
will  be  evident  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  a 
strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash ;  the  color  remains 
unchanged.  Dip  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  this,  and  it  takes 
a  dark  orange :  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  in  16  minutes  the 
color  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  A  similar  change  is  ef- 
fected upon  the  goods  with  die  bichromate  upon  them  when 
taken  out  of  the  tub,  and  exposed  to  the  air  previous  to 
being  passed  through  the  solution  of  lead. 

All  these  evils  might  be  obviated  by  a  little  attention  to 
principles.  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  oxide  of  lead  which 
forms  the  dye  with  the  chromic  acid.  This  oxide  is  insolu- 
ble, and  could  be  fixed  in  this  state  in  the  goods  previous  to 
immersion  into  the  chrome  tub.  It  could  be  better  effected 
by  passing  the  goods  from  the  solution  of  lead,  through  a  tub 
full  of  water,  in  which  is  dissolved  a  small  quantity  of  soda 
or  potash ;  this  takes  up  the  acid  of  the  lead  salt  and  leaves 
the  insoluble  oxide  in  the  fibre.  If  this  be  put  through  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  it  gives  a  very  dull  yellow,  as  the 
affinity  of  the  chromic  acid  for  the  lead  is  prevented  from 
exercising  its  power  by  the  potash  which  is  in  union  with  it ; 
but  if,  previous  to  putting  in  the  goods,  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  added  to  the  chrome  solution,  the  chrome  acid 
is  set  free,  and  combines  freely  with  the  oxide  of  lead  upon 
the  cloth,  giving  a  beautiful  yellow.  If  a  red  shade  be 
wanted,  a  little  exposure  to  the  air  before  finishing  from  the 
lead  will  effect  it,  and  a  saving  will  be  made. — ^Por  further 
information  on  these  subjects,  see  Mineral  Coloring  Sub- 
stancesy  chapter  IT.  Part  I.,  also  Calico  Printing,  Part  VI. 

YELLOW  WITH  WELD.— For  a  fuU  color  of  bright 
greenish  yellow,  use  weld,  and  proceed  as  follows : — 1.  Pre- 
pare in  a  bath  of  four  ounces  to  the  pound  of  alum  and  half 
an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol,  by  boiling  the  cloth  or  yam  in  it  for 
an  hour,  and  letting  it  remain  in  the  liquor  till  cold.  Now 
drain  and  wring  out     2.  The  goods  should  be  now  run 
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through  fibeep'8  diing  liquor  at  a  heat  of  120^  at  the  utmost, 
using  a  pint  of  dung,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pearlash,  to  the 
pound  of  goods.  Wring  out  slightly  and  let  them  remain  in 
this  wrung  and  slightly  moist  state,  for  twenty-four  hours. 
2.  Prepare  a  dye  bath  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter  to  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  weld  and  two  outices  quercitron  to  the  pound 
of  goods,  by  boiling  the  weld  and  bark  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  two  hours ;  then  take  out  the  bundles  of 
^weld,  and  strain  the  liquor.  Enter  the  goods  when  the 
liquor  is  warm,  and  bring  it  up  to  a  scald,  at  which  heat  con- 
tinue the  dyeing,  till  the  color  is  exhausted  or  the  required 
shade  b  obtained.  This  color  may  be  enlivened  by  boiling 
for  half  an  hour  in  an  ounce  of  white  soap  to  the  pound  of 
goods. 

The  shade  of  yellow  may  be  altered  by  omitting  the  blue 
vitriol  (X  blue  copperas,  by  diminishing  the  alum,  and  by 
adding  an  ounce  of  pearlash  per  pound  of  goods  to  the  weld 
liquor.  When  quercitron  bark  is  used  instead  of  weld,  Ban- 
croft prescribes  at  the  utmost  but  eighteen  pounds  of  bark  to 
one  hundred  pounds  of  cloth,  or  of  yam.  The  quercitron 
we  know  goes  far  in  point  of  color,  but  it  must  be  very 
choice  to  produce  a  full  color  with  a  quantity  so  small.  If 
for  eighteen  pounds  we  read  twenty-five,  we  do  not  think 
there  will  be  reason  to  complain  of  the  alteration.  The 
preparation  or  mordanting,  may  go  on  as  above  directed  in 
the  case  of  weld.  But  the  cloth  or  cotton,  he  says,  should  be 
entered  in  the  dye  bath  when  cold,  and  the  heat  brought 
up  gradually,  and  a  boiling  heat  should  not  be  used  for  more 
than  five  minutes,  as  it  is  apt  to  brown  the  color ;  which  is 
correct  He  is  of  opinion,  with  Chaptal,  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  added  to  the  quercitron  bath  improves  the  color. 
He  also  recommends  as  an  aluminous  mordant,  the  acetate 
of  alumina  to  be  substituted  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  alu- 
mine  or  common  alum.* — (See  Mordants,  chapter  I.  of  this 
Part,  article  Alum.) 

•  In  thit  Bancroft  is  perfectly  light,  as  we  hare  shown  in  the  chapter  ahore  ve- 
kmdto. 
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We  say  aothing  in  this  place,  about  dyeing  cotton  yellow 
with  the  numerous  tribe  of  yellow  drugs  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  bod^s  of  the  day^  becauae,  as  already  stated,  the  salts 
of  lead  and  chromium  have  completely  superseded  the  use  of 
vegetable  dye-stuflb  for  the  dyeing  of  yellows,  oranges,  and 
most  kinds  of  greens  upon  cotton.  For  the  common  yellows, 
weld  and  quercitron  answer  every  purpose.  We  know  that 
fustic,  hickory,  barbary-root,  golden-rod,  yellow-broom,  poplar, 
and  many  others  may  be  employed  for  yellows ;  but  a  dyer 
of  the  common  colors,  needs  only  weld  and  quercitron  bark. 


CHAPTER   V. 

OF  BLUE; 

noosasBi  of  vusma  blue  oh  cotton. 

Pirdlmmaij  obaervatioDfl — Prepantion  of  Chemic,  or  Solution  of  Indigo — Ibfk 
taken  notions  of  Dyen  and  Authon  upon  thia  subject — Ghemistiy  of  the  BIu»> 
Val— Salting  tbe  Yat^Solphala  of  Iron,  Impwitiea  o^Erroneoos  opinioas  ot 
Dyers  «pon  tUi  subject— £fieet  of  impure  Coppens,  or  Sulphate  of  Iron,  in  tbe 
Vat— Pruasiate  of  Potash— Processes  of  Dyeing  Prosaiaa  Blue— Dyeing  of 
Lilsca,  PuceSj  Lavenders,  &c. 

Prdiminary  observations. — ^Kue  is  the  tbird  of  the  pri- 
mary coloiB,  and  belongs  more  to  the  principle  of  darkness 
or  shade  than  either  of  the  other  two  (red  and  yellow),  and 
it  is  coBseqaently  the  most  retiring  of  the  three.  It  is  also 
of  these  elements  the  most  cool  and  (leasing  to  the  eye, 
asBodBting,  as  it  does,  with  the  groundwork  of  the  retina 
itself.  It  imparts  to  every  hue  of  which  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent, a  cooling  and  retiring  quality,  and  enters  into  com- 
hniation  with  yellow  in  the  production  of  green,  and  with 
red  in  that  of  purple,  which  are  consequently  its  melodizing 
colorB.  The  contrasting  color  to  blue  is  orange,  and  the 
tertiary  in  which  it  predominates  is  oUve--^  composition  of 
gteen  and  purple.  Blue  is  much  deteriorated  and  neutral- 
ind  in  artMcial  light,  and  is  therefore  deoidedly  a  daylight 
color.  Olive,  as  an  individual  color,  is  soft  and  unassuming, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  all  arrangements,  whether  cod  or 
warm.  .  But  it  is  in  its  contrasting  powers  in  the  lower  notes 
(to  coDtinxie  the  analogy)  of  warm-toned  or  brilliant  compo* 
sitions  that  it  is  most  valuable.  It  relieves  and  hannonisea, 
according  to  its  various  hues,  the  teitiariea  russet,  citron, 
marone,  and  brown.  Owing,  however,  to  the  discord  already 
Botioed,  it  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
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with  blue ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  either  greatly  to  reduce 
the  green,  or  to  introduce  a  semi-tonic  color  between  them. 
This  color  may  be  a  gray  of  a  warm  purply  hue,  and  will 
melodise  best  in  being  blended  with  the  blue,  and  produce 
harmony  in  coming  distinctly  against  the  olive  in  its  full 
warmth.  Slate-color  is  the  next  hue  in  the  progress  of  blue 
down  to  black,  which,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  cannot  be 
used  in  any  but  cool-toned,  arrangements. 

Blue  is  individually  a  pleasing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
brilliant  color.  It  may,  therefore,  be  used  in  any  general 
arrangement  of  colors,  as  it  is  in  the  coloring  of  nature,  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  either  of  the  other  two  pri- 
maries (red  and  yellow).  As  a  leading  color  in  decoration, 
it  is  extremely  beautiful  when  in  its  proper  place.  For  in- 
stance, in  thd  drawing-room  of  a  summer  residence,  especi- 
ally when  lighted  from  the  south,  its  effect  as  an  archeus  or 
key  is  cool  and  refreshing,  as  also  in  bed-rooms  of  the  same 
description.  In  all  variously-colored  manufactures  of  silk, 
pure  blue,  when  properly  introduced,  is  both  sparkling  and 
pleasing ;  but  in  worsted  manufactures,  its  shades  and  tints, 
are  the  most  useful.  Pale  tints  of  blue,  or  any  other  color, 
should  never  be  introduced  into  warm  arrangements.  In 
such  cases  it  ought  always  to  be  used  in  its  deepest  hues  and 
shades.  This  sh6uld  be  particularly  attended  to  by  design^ 
ers  of  patterns  for .  manuffictures,  for  the  indisciiminate 
introduction  of  light  cool  tints  is  a  prevailing  error  amongst 
them.  It  has  akeady  been  explained,  that  warm  colors  are 
naturally  allied  to  light,  and  cool  colors  to  shade.  Light 
tints  are,  ther^ore,  when .  employed  in  such  designs,  en- 
hanced and  strengthened  by  being  of  a  warm  tone,  and  are 
consequently  neutralised  and  sunk  as  they  approach  to  that 
which  is  cool. 

Blue,  like  the  other  two  primary  colors  (red  and  yeUow% 
occurs  in  great  purity  in  some  flowers,  in  the  plumage  of 
some  birds,  and  even  in  portions  of  the  skin  of  some  beasts. 
But  it  is  found  less  frequently  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  than  either  red  or  yellow. 

Amongst  minerals,  the  lapis  lazuli  presents  the  purest 
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Uue  that  can  be  conceived,  and  is  converted  by  a  very 
simple  process  into  an  equally  beautiful  pigment — (See  Ap- 
pendix, article  Lazuliie). 

PREPARATION  OP  CHEMIC.— The  only  substance 
which  dissolves  indigo,*  without  destroying  its  color  and 
composition,  is  highly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  For  this 
purpose,  the  fuming  acid  of  Nordhausen  is  preferable.  The 
substance  formed  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  sul- 
phate of  indigo,  Saxon  blue,  China  blue,  and  extract  of  in- 
digo. The  acticm  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo  is  found  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  solution :  a  cl;iemical  com- 
bination, in  definite  proportions,  results,  forming  two  distinct 
substances,  differing  vconsiderably  from  each  other  in  their 
properties.  These  two  compounds  were  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crum,  and  called  by  him  cendin  and  phifia- 
dn,  from  their  colors — the  former  blue,  and  the  latter  purple. 
They  have  been  since  named  sulph-indylic  acid,  and  sulpho- 
purpuric  acid.  The  former,  which  constitutes  the  blue  prin- 
ci|Ae  of  Saxon  blue,  is  formed  most  abundantly  when  the 
sulphuric  add  is  sufSciently  strong  and  abundant,  and  other 
proper  means,  to  be  noticed,  attended  to.  Its  composition 
is  found  to  be  one  atom  of  indigo  combined  with  two  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  other  is  the  principal  product  when 
the  indigo  preponderates.  It  is  of  a  purple  color ;  and  when 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  it  precipitates.  Its.  com- 
position is  foitnd,  from  experience,  to  be  equal  to  one  atom 
sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  indigo. 

From  the  nature  and  properties  of  these  two  substances,  it 
is  evident  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  convert  the  in^ 
d^o  into  sulph-indylic  acid,  and  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
sulpho-purpuric  acid.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
latter  acid  is  formed  are— first,  too  little  acid,  in  proportion  to 
the  indigo.  The  general  proportions  used  by  dyers  vary  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  acid  to  one  pound  of  indigo.  This  is 
by  far  too  little,  and  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  indigo  by 

•  For  the  cultiTation,  propertieii  and  mmnftctore  of  IndigOi  lee  chafler  m., 
Pait  I.,  article  Indigo, 
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the  precipitation  of  the  sulpho-purpuric  acid,  iviien  the  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  water.  Close  observation  shows  that  it 
requires  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  the  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  to  convert  a  pound  of  indigo  into  blue  sulph-indylic  acid, 
and  will  require  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  strongest  English 
sulphuric  acid  to  give  the  same  results.*  From  some  investi- 
gation lately  made  by  M.  Dumas,  an  eminent  French  chem- 
ist, indigo  requires  even  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  to  convert 
it  into  sulph-indylic  add.  He  recommends  no  less  than  fif- 
teen parts  of  acid  to  one  of  indigo.  This  quantity,  however, 
would  be  very  annoying  where  it  is  all  to  be  precipitated  by 
lime. 

Another  circumstance  under  which  sulpho-purpuric  acid  is 
formed,  is,  too  short  time  being  given  for  the  indigo  and  acid 
to  digest.  When  indigo  is  first  put  into  the  sulphuric  acid, 
there  seems  to  be  an  immediate  solution ;  but  if  a  drop  be 
spread  upon  a  window  pane,  it  appears  of  a  dirty  green 
color.  If  this  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  little  upon  the  glass, 
a  yellowish-colored  liquid  begins  to  run  from  the  blue  mass, 
occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  acid  absoifoing  moisture,  and 
separating  itself  from  the  indigo,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
change  upon  the  indigo  by  the  acid  is  not  an  immediate  ef- 
fect. The  more  impure  the  indigo,  the  darker  and  greener 
appears  the  substance  when  put  upon  the  glass.  After  the 
mixture  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  tried  in  the  same 
manner,  it  will  appear  of  a  reddish  purple  color, — the  princi- 
pal compound  existing  now  in  the  solution  being  sulpho-pur- 
puric acid.  As  the  liquid  stands,  it  begins  to  assume  a  violet 
shade,  and  finally  passes  to  a  deep  rich  blue.  But  dyers  sel- 
dom obtain  it  in  this  state:  in  their  hands  it  general^ 
has  a  reddish  tinge.  Mr.  Cram  found  that  when  the  solutton 
is  diluted  with  water,  after  the  color  has  become  of  a  bottle- 

*  Accordinj^  to  Dr.  Ure,  **  eight  pooadi  •f  the  common  oil  of  vitriol,  tare  nooet- 
niy  to  diMolve  one  pound  of  indigo,"  but  obeervee,  "that  four  pounds  of  the 
smoking  acid,  may  posaibhy  effect  the  purpose/'  If  Dr.  Ure  perfectly  nndenlands 
this  subject,  as  he  says,  in  the  prefkce  of  his  Dictionary,  he  does,  why  does  he 
not  grre  us  the  exact  results  of  his  praetieal  experience,  instenl  of  Asory  7  We 
want  oositiTe  information. 
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green,  the  action  of  the  acid  is  stopped,  and  salpho-purpuric 
acid  only  is  fonned.  But  there  are  other  means  by  which  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo  may  be  stopped,  than  by 
directly  dilating  the  solution  with  water.  As  already  inti- 
mated it  is  only  the  highly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  which 
converts  indigo  into  sulph-indylic  acid.  Now,  dyers  not  unfre- 
qnently  alter  the  strength  of  their  acid,  by  the  process  of  mix- 
ing and  preparing  their  chemic*  This  is  very  generally  done 
in  an  open,  wide-mouthed  vessel,  which  is  allowed  to  stand 
uncovered,  probably  in  the  midst  of  the  steam  and  Vapors  of 
the  dye-house ;  or,  in  some  cases,  the  vessel  is  put  into  a 
boiler,  or  tub,  with  warm  water.t  By  these  injudicious 
means,  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  water  very  rapidly, 
t^  diluted  below  the  necessary  strength  far  dissolving  inr^ 
digo  ;  and  the  result  is,  the  formation  of  stdpho^urpuric 
acid  instead  of  sulph-indylic  acidj  which  is  the  real  sub 
stance  wanteds 

Another  cause  of  the  stopping  of  the  action  of  the  acid  by 
dilution  is,  from  the  indigo.  Ground  indigo  absorbs  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture ;  and  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  dried  previous 
to  putting  it  in  the  acid,  the  acid  is  too  much  weakened  to  ef- 
fect the  formation  of  the  substance  required. 

There  are  other  causes  by  which  the  preparation  of  chemic 
is  injured.  Sometimes  the  acid  and  indigo  are  mixed  to- 
gether at  once,  and  by  this  means  the  heat  evolved  is  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  the  impurities  of  the  indigo.  Part  of 
the  acid  also  sufiers  decomposition,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given  off, — so  much,  indeed,  that  the 

•  The  twthnical  name  for  sulphate  of  indigo. 

t  Mr.  Paxtiidge,  in  hia  book  on  dyeing,  page  23,  teUa  xa  that  "  Chemic  should  be 
made  in  glaas  or  vtone-waie  poU.  Common  eaithen-waie  will  not  answer,  for  the 
oil  of  f  itriol  dissolves  the  glazing.  The  compound  may  be  made  either  in  a  sand 
htatf  or  in  tparm  tD<iUr."  We  hope  no  American  dyer  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
fdkm  these  directions.— (See  ehapttt  il.  Part  III.,  article  PwrUy  qf  Waift.) 

|"11>e  aeid,''  says  Dr.  Ure,  "  is  to  be  poured  into  an  earthen  pan,  which,  in 
MiniUMr,  unui  he  plaeed  in  a  tub  qf  eold  tcater  to  prevent  U  getting  hot^  and  the  in- 
djgo,  IB  line  powder,  is  to  be  added,  with  caiefhl  stirring,  in  small  suocessiTe  por- 
tiona.  ffit  beeomet  at  all  heated,  a  pari  qf  the  indigo  ie  deeompooed  with  the  dum- 
gagameni  qfeutfiuavuM  add gae,  and  indigo  green  ie prpdueed" 
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head  cannot  be  held  above  the  vessel  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injury..  Another  practice  is — ^for  the  sake  of  quick- 
ening the  operation — ^to  place  the  vessel  upon  the  flue  in  the 
stove,  and  keep  the  solution  for  hours  a,t  a  heat  upwards  of 
300°  F.  The  gas  given  off  in  these  cases  is  sometimes  so 
.  great  as  to  destroy  the  colors  of  goods  hanging  in  the  stove. 
Indigo  submitted  to  such  treatment  is  seldom  found  good: 
often  its  appearance  on  the  glass  (which  is  a  general  method 
of  testing  the  quality  of  sulphate  of  indigo,)— is  a  blackish 
green — sometimes  a  dirty  purple — seldom  the  fine  blue  violet 
— scarcely  ever  the  beautiful  blue. 

Although  the  sulpho-purpuric.  acid  is  precipitated  when 
water  is  mixed  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  is 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  it  is,  when  freed  from  the  sulphuric 
acid,  soluble  in  distilled  water ;  but  if  any  substance  be  in  the 
water — and  common  spring  wcUer  is  never  pure* — ^it  is  less 
soluble.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  giving  a  blue  color,  of  greater  or  less  purity,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 

We  have  found  the  following  method  of  preparing  sul- 
phate of  indigo,  in  quantities  for  use,  very  satisfieu^tory : — 

The  indigo  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  dther  by  grindiiig  in  a  moitar 
or  a  millj  and  completely  dried,  by  placing  it  upon  a  aand  bath  or  floe  for  aome 
boon,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140^  or  150°  F«  For  each  pound  of  indigo,  ten 
pounda  of  highly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  put  into  a  laige  jar,  or  earthen 
pot,  fiimishod  with  a  cover.  This  is  kept  in  as  diy  a  place  as  possible,  and  the  in- 
digo is  added  gradually,  in  small  quantities.  The  veasd  is  kept  closely  coveted, 
and  care  taken  that  the  heat  of  the  aolutbn  does  not  exceed  2129  F.  When  the 
indigo  is  all  added,  the  vessel  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  the  heat  may  be 
kept  at  about  150°  F.,  and  allowed  to  stand,  stirring  occasionally,  for  fi>ity-eight 
hours.  These  precautions  being  attended  to,  we  have  uniibnnly  found  that  any 
failure  occurring,  was  clearly  traceable  to  the  impurity  of  tiie  indigo,  or  weakneas 
of  the  acid  used.! 


•  See  chapter  II.  of  this  Part,  article  Purity  qf  Water. 

t  Chemic-blue  is  used  for  various  operations  in  dyeing.  When  dUnted  with 
twenty  times  Its  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  settie,  it  is  tiometimm 
used  for  dyemg  colors  upon  toool  and  mU^— especially  for  greens  upon  the  latter 
substance.  A  littie  carbonate  of  potash  is  added,  by  some,  with  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  clean  solution  used  as  above.  When  fine  light  shades,  such  as  sky4>lae 
&C.,  are  wanted,  this  diluted  liquor  is  boiled  or  digested  with  a  piece  of  woolen 
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We  hare  already  mentioned  that  indigo  is  insoluble,  except 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;*  but  if  it  be  by  any  means  deprived 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen  (accordii^f  to  the  common  theory,)  it 
is  soluble  in  alkalies.  It  may  be  said  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  definite  proportions  already  described,  it  cannot  be  in- 
digo with  an  atom  less  of  oxygen.  Neither  is  it ;  and  we 
see  that  it  has  different  properties  from  common  indigo,  for  it 
is  soluble  even  in  weak  alkalies ;  has  a  powerful  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  and  is  of  a  white  color.  This  substance  has 
been  termed  indigogeUj  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
nature  of  the  blue  vat  depends  upon  the  introduction  of  sub- 
stances capable  of  extracting  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and 
converting  it  into  indigogen.  The  substagices  generally 
used  for  thb  conversion  are  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  tin^ 
orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  and  organic  substances. 
These  last  produce  the  desired  effect  by  their  decomposition, 
such  as  in  the  woad  vat,  where,  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
woad  and  madder,  the  oxygen  is  extracted  from  the  indigo 
which  is  thus  converted  into  indigogen.  The  indigogen  is 
dissolved  as  it  forms,  by  the  potash  put  into  the  vat.t 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BLUE  VAT.— What  is  termed 
the  common  blue  vat,  or  lime  vat,  is  made  up  with  indigo, 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas).  But  before  describing 
the  nature  of  this  vat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something 
upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  oxides  and  salts  of  iron. 
Iron  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  different  proportions.^ 


cknh,  which  takes  up  the  blue  color;  what  nmains  is  a  greenish-colored  sub- 
atanee,  probably  the  imporites  of  tiie  indigo.  The  doth  is  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  kqit  fiir  use.  When  light  shades  are  to  be  dyed,  this  cloth  is  put  through 
hot  water,  which  exCracts  a  quantity  of  the  blue.  When  warm  water  ceases  to 
extract  enough,  a  Tery  minute  quantity  of  a  carbonated  alkali  is  added,  which 
Meeds,  as  dyen  term  it,  the  col<«  from  the  cloth.— See  Part  IV. 

«  Although  we  have  described  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  indigo  to  be 
something  diiSerent  from  soIuKofi,  we  use  the  term  for  convenience. 

t  The  method  of  piepaiing  chemie  finr  dyeing  gieen  upon  ligbt  cotton  goods,  is 
detailed  m  chapterVII.of  this  Part,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

I  There  has  been  a  new  oxide  of  iron  discovered  lately  by  H.  Fremy.  This 
oxide  Is  obtained  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  iron;  a  brown 
mass  is  the  mult,  which,  by.  digestion  in  water,  gives  a  beautiful  violet-red  octeed 
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The  first  of  these  combinations  is  one  atom  oxyg^i  with  one 
atom  iron :  this  is  termed  the  first  or  protoxide.  The  second 
oxide  consists  of  three  atoms  oxygen  to  two  atoms  iron :  this 
is  termed  the  peroxide,  and  is  the  highest  oxide  recognised 
by  chemists.  The  first  of  these,  namely  the  protoxide,  has 
such  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  that  it  is  nearly  unknown 
in  a  pure  state ;  but  it  exists  in  combination  with  some  acids, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  formii^  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron.  When  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  oxide  is  set  at  liberty,  it  immediately 
begins  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  passes  into  a  peroxide.  This 
property  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  beiiig  kept  in  mind,  it  will 
enable  us  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  blue  vat.  When  finely 
ground  indigo  is  put  into  a  vat  with  a  mixture  at  lime  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  first  action  which  takes  place  is  the  de- 
composition of  the  metallic  salt  ;*  the  acid,  which  is  in  union 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the 
lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime.  The  detached  oxide  of  iron 
extracts  more  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  converting  it  into  in- 
digogen  ;  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  thus  formed,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  precipitate,  forming  what  is  termed  sludge. 
The  remaining  portion  of  lime  seizes  the  indigogen,  and 
forms  with  it  the  solution  required.  The  following  diagram 
represents  this  action  and  the  results  more  clearly,  and  may 
be  called  the  theory  of  the  blue  vat : — 

floliition.  The  compoiud  ib  very  Boluble  in  waiter.  A  laige  quantity  of  water  de- 
oomposes  it  in  coune  of  time.  But  it  becomes  insoluble  in  very  alkaline  water, 
fimning  a  brown  precipitate,  which  readily  dissolves  in  pure  water,  and  affords  a 
line  porple-colored  solution.  A  temperature  of  21S^  dissolTes  it  immediately;  all 
organic  substances  decompose  it;  and  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  filter  the  solution. 
It  is  impossible  to  isolate  this  compound,  for  when  the  red  solotbn  is  treated  bj  an 
add  as  soon  as  the  potash  is  saturated,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  penoide  of  inm 
precipitated.  If  the  acid  be  m  excess,  it  dissolves  the  peroxide,  and  gives  iiHe  to 
the  formation  of  a  peroxide  salt  of  iron.  It  is  said  it  possesses  a  powerful  dyeing 
principle. 

*  By  the  successive  immersions  in  nulk  of  lime  and  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
protoxide  of  iron  comes  to  be  precipitated  on  the  surftee  of  the  cloth.  This  pv»- 
toxide  of  iron,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lime,  reacts  on  the  indigo  imprinted  on 
tiie  calico,  through  the  intervention  of  water,  into  indigotin,  which  dissdves  in  tli» 
lime-water,  and  the  solution  is  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  doth. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  theory  of  the  blue  vat  depends 
upon  the  supposition,  that  indigogen  is  mdigo,  with  an  atom 
less  oxygen ;  but  M.  Dumas,  from  the  results  of  some  analy- 
sis which  he  made  upon  indigo,  considers  indigogen  to  be  the 
blue  indigo,  in  combination  with  hydrogen.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  composition  of  indigogen,  the  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  vat  wiQ  be  a  little  difierent  from  that  given 
above.  When  the  Kme  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  cop- 
peras, the  iron  decomposes  a  portion  of  water  combining  with 
the  oxygen,  and  the  hydr(^en  combines  with  the  indigo  form- 
ing indigogen,  which  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 


Indigo     jlndlgo 


Water 


(Hydrogen 
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(Lime 


Indigogen,  fiffiBuig 
Dyeing  solution. 


f  Oxide  of  iron 


8Ctoppe».Jf'"«°f'~" 


Sulphuric  acid 
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^ 


Peroxide  of  iron. 
--^  Sulphate  of  lime. 


Sulphate  of  lun& 


The  theory  is  equally,  if  not  more  beautiful,  than  the  for- 
mer, but  in  0ome  cases  it  is  scarcely  equaUy  reconcilable  with 
our  chemical  experience.  When  the  goods  are  put  into  the 
vat,  the  dissolved  indigoge^a  combines  with  them,  and  when 
brought  inU)  contact  with  the  air,  according  to  the  formq: 
theory,  the  indigogen  combines  with  oxygen,  for  which  it  has 
a  strong  disposition,  and  blue  indigo  is  formed,  and  remains 
combined  with  the  cloth ;  but  according  to  the  latter  theory, 
the  blue  indigo  is  left  in  combination  with  the  cloth  by  the 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  form- 
mg  water.  That  hydrogen  should  combine  with  the  free 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  water  so  rapidly  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances  as  mere  exposure,  is  somewhat  anomaioos,  but 
this  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it.  If  a  mixture  of  copperas 
and  lime  be  put  into  a  bottle  with  distilled  water,  the  water  is 
not  decomposed;  the  lime  combines  with  the  acid,  which, 
along  with  the  iron,  is  precipitated,  and  if  the  air  be  com- 
pletely excluded,  the  iron  remains  as  a  protoxide  for  days ; 
indeed,  the  change  from  a  protoxide  to  a  peroxide,  is  so  slow 
that  a  long  time  elapses  before  it  is  appreciable ;  but  if  indigo 
be  added,. even  after  the  mixture  has  stood  for  some  time,  the 
action  of  the  common  vat  proceeds.  This,  according  to 
Dumas'  theory,  gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  relative  affini- 
ties. Before  the  indigo  is  introduced,  the  attraction  of  the 
iron  for  oxygen  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen,  which 
holds  it  in  combination  as  water ; '  but  when  the  indigo  is  in- 
troduced, although  its  attractiofi  for  hydrogen  must  be  very 
weak,  as  it  requires  the  nicest  man^igement  to  get  that  com- 
pound isolated ;  still  it  is  sufficient  to  disturb  that  equilibrium 
with  which  the  oxygen  was  held  by  the  iron  and  hydrogen, 
giving  the  former  the  mastery.  Whether  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  substance  has  any  effi)ct  of  inducing,  if  we  be  al- 
lowed the  term,  the  formation  of  indigogen,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  never  formed  in  the  vat  without  the 
presence  of  some  alkaline  substance,  which  dissolves  it  the 
moment  it  is  formed. 

SULPHATE  OP  IRON.— As  the  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 
peras) is  the  general  deoxidising  agent  used,  and  there  being 
a  good  deal  of  prejudice  amongst  our  brethren  respecting 
the  proper  qualities  of  that  substance^  we  shall  offer  a  few 
suggestions  upon  the  proper  choice  of  copperas.  If  a  piece 
of  iron  be  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  This  solution  being  evaporated 
till  a  pellicle  or  sort  of  skin  appears  on  its  surface,  and  set 
aside  to  cool,  a  great  quantity  of  green  colored  crystals  are 
deposited.  These  crystals  are  copperas ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  sulphate  of  iron  used  in  the  arts  is  prepared  by  a  different 
process.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  iron  pjrrites,  is  a  mineral  found 
very  abundantly  in  some  places  in  the  coal  measures,  along 
with  coaly  matter  and  clay.    When  these  materials  are  ex- 
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po0ed  to  the  action  of  the  atmoephere  and  moisture,  the 
pyrites  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  sulphur  becomes  conyerted 
into  sulphuric  acid ;  this  attacks  the  iron,  and  also  the  alu- 
mina of  the  clay.  These  sulphates  are  dissolved  with  water, 
which  drains  through  into  beds  prepared  for-the  purpose,  and 
the  liquor  is  afterwards  evaporated  to  the  proper  extent,  so  as 
to  allow  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  crystalize.*  Iron  is  some- 
times added  to  the  solution,  which  takes  up  any  free  acid  and 
separates  some  impurities  such  as  copper.  By  adding  sul- 
phate of  potash  to  the  supernatant  liquor,  alum  is  formed 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  found  to  be  composed  of  one  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  crystalizes  with 
seven  atoms  of  water.  It  loses  six  of  these  atoms  of  water 
if  exposed  to  a  heat  of  238''  Fah.  This  is  the  description 
generdly  given  in  chemical  books  of  this  salt ;  but  the  dyers 
know  from  experiencCj  that  there  are  varieties  of  copperas, 
whatever  may  constitute  the  dilBTerence  of  composition.  Bandd- 
dorff  in  the  Recwds  of  Science,  states,  '^  that  th^e  are  three 
varieties  of  the  protosidphate  of  iron ;  the  first  greenish  blue, 
formed  from  an  acid  solution  free  from  peroxide ;  the  second 
dirty  green,  from  a  neutral  solution  without  peroxide.;  and 
the  last  emerald  green,  from  a  solution  impregnated  with  per- 
oxide salt''  This  we  know  by  experience  to  be  correct — 
that  answering  the  description  of  his  second  variety  being  the 
best  for  general  use.  The  selection  of  this  particular  quality 
of  copperas  has  led  dyers  into  a  fatal  prejudice.  Sulphate  of 
iron  crystalized  from  a  neutral  solution,  if  kept  any  time  as- 
sumes a  rusty  appearance  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and  convert- 
ing the  iron  into  a  peroxide.  Now,  good  copperas  having 
generally  this  appearance,  especially  on  the  surfece  of  the 
cask  when  opened,  dyers,  most  of  them,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  His  to  this  redness  it  owes  its  superior  quality.  But 
from  the  description  already  given  of  the  nature  of  the  vat,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  all  that  is  red  is  useless,  nay  worse,  for  it 


•  EngjUsh  eoppeni  if  often  pnpBnd  firom  pyritei.    Wh«iethereHnocky  pm- 
cnt,  tbe  ttzeeM  of  ackl  is  taken  op  by  ad^fing  iron.— (See  chaftcr  I.,  Peat  III., 
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adds  to  tbe  sedliment  in  the  vat.  And,  besides  this,  Parkes 
mentions  in  his  chemical  essays,  that  some  unprincipled  deal- 
era  take  advantage  of  this  prejudice  of  the  dyers,  to  sprinkle 
powdered  Ume  on  the  top  of  die  cask  to  peroxidise  the  sur- 
ihce,  and  make  them  believe  that  they  have  got  a  lot  of  e:t* 
oeUent  old  copperae. 

It  may  still  be  inquired  what  constitutes  the  difference  of 
these  varieties  of  the  sulphate  of  hon  alluded  to  ?  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  give  a  decided  answer  to  diis  in- 
qiniy,  but  wjji  merely  mention  the  results  of  our  own  experi- 
ence  relative  to  the  question,  and  which  are  as  fdlows  :~- 

1.  Our  first  method  for  asceit&ming  the  real  value  of  copperas,  was  by  taking  a 
weighed  quantity,  generally  twenty  grains,  of  the  salt,  dissolving  it  in  distilled 
mrter;  boiling  the  solution,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  pore  nitric  add, 
tp  peroiddj^e  the  iron  Which  was  precipitakd  by  adding  an  excess  of  amnwmia. 
The  preci|«tate  was  placed  upon  a  filter,  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  was  then  cazefuUy  weighed,  and  noted.  The  average  results  of 
these  trials  were  as  21  to  24,  that  is  31'  pounds  of  good  old  copperas^  as  dyers  tenn 
it,  wen  equal  to  Sipounds  of  new  coj^fwras. 

These  results  correspond  with  the  practical  effects  experi- 
enced in  working  the  vats ;  but  the  mere  extra  quantity  of 
copperas,  necessary  to  keep  the  vats  in  working  condition, 
when  this  bad  stuff  is  used,  is  not  the  worst.  It  is  also 
necessary,  under  these  circumstances,  to  add  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  lime,  which,  in  technical  language,  causes  the  vats  to 
swim  ;  that  is,  the  precipitate  swims,  and  is  long  in  settling 
to  the  bottom — ^the  goods  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  the 
color  is  deadened.  Under  this  emergency  the  dyer  uses  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  which  forms  soluble  salts, 
and  causes  no  extra  precipitation.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
true  amount  of  this  evil,  the  following  experiment  was  made : — 

S.  A  soluddn  of  ni^nte  of  baiytes  was  takan  in  the  comnun  allLaliineter,  al 
such  a  strength  that  one  graduation  of  the  alkalimeter  exactly  precipitated  the  acil 
of  one  grain  of  the  best  copperas. 

The  average  difference  found  by  this  method  of  experi- 
menting, was  as  20  to  21 ;  and  experience  taught  that,  for 
every  15  pounds  of  bad  copperas,  2  pounds  extra  lime  had  to 
be  added.     It  was  probably  the  result  of  such  experience 
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which  led  dyeni  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  bisulphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  to  give  instructions  how  to  guard 
against  it.*  As  this  watery-looking,  whitish,  blue,  green, 
cojpperasy  is,  ^cording  to  Bandsdorff,  crystalized  from  an  acid 
aolutioo,  it  is  probable  that  the  extra  prc^rtion  of  acid  which 
is  found  in  it  ttf  oic^tn^  to  a  portion  of  the  mother  liquor  be- 
ing ftiechaniealljf  combined  with  the  crystals j  but  notfoi'm- 
ing  an  essefUial  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  salt. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  experiments  we  have  detailed, 
&vor  the  idea  of  the  bad  copperas  being  a  bisulphate  of  iron, 
seeing  that  a  given  weight  of  the  one  has  less  iron  and  more 
acid  than  the  same,  weight  ct  the  other.  But,  it  has  been 
already  noticed  that  sulphate  of  iron  crystalizes  with  seven 
atoms  of  water.  Is  this  quantity  of  water,  we  would  ask, 
invariable  ?  The  green  color  of  the  salt  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  water,  for  when  deprived  of  its  water  it  is  white ; 
now  the  colors  of  the  two  kinds  of  copperas  referred  to  are 
decidedly  different^  as  already  described.  May  it  not,  there* 
fcnre,  be  infened  that  the  difference  of  color  depends  upon  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  water  present  in  the  crystals,  which,  if 
this  be  the  case,  will  account  for  the  different  proportions  of 
iron  found  in  the  same  weight  of  the  salt?  It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  of  the  seven  proportions  of  water  which 
copperas  contains,  it  loses  six  at  238"^,  but  it  retains  one  even 
at  636«  :— 

3.  We  took  90  gniBB  of  each  of  the  good  and  bad  qoafities  of  copperas,  ro- 
doeed  them  to  coane  poi««dei^  airf  sabmitted  them  to  a  hcttt  of  between  350°  and 
400°,  fior  fifteen  natmlSoi;  and  takiBg  the  mean  of  thneexpenmeiits,  the  bad 
copperas  lost  1 1-2  grains  more  than  the  other. 

Although  these  results  were  very  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as 
they  agree  very  nearly  with  our  other  experiments,  and  ex- 
actly coincide  with  our  practical  experience,  yet,  as  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  noticed  so  far  as  we  are  aware  by 
chemists  who  have  wHtten  upon  the  subject,  it  is  with  some 
diffidence  that  we  give  them  publicity,  and  for  the  same 
reason  refrain  from  offering  any  other  remarks  on  the  sub- 

•  Cooper. 
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ject  than  will  already  be  inferred }  namely,  that  the  whitish 
blue  coppered  otight  to  be  avoided  in  dyeing  blues  by 
means  of  the  blue  vat. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  will  point  out  some  impurities 
which  occasionally  exist  in  c<q>peras,  and  which  are  very 
hurtful  in  the  blue  vat. 

IMPURITY  OP  COPPERAS.— A  very  common  impu- 
rity  in  sulphate  of  iron  (cqiperas),  is  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  deleterious  nature  of  this  salt  does  not  consist  in  its 
action  upon  the  indigo,  but  it  introduces  to  the  vat  a  good 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  as  it  forms  a  double  salt  with 
the  sulphate  of  iron — ^which  double  salt  combines  with  24 
equivalents  of  water — its  presence  may  account  for  the  vari- 
ous results  obtained  in  the  experiments  detailed  above,  with 
bad  copperas,  and  its  evil  effects  in  the  vat.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  alumina  that  renders  the  Scotch 
copperas  so  much  inferior  to  the  Englbh.  The  presence  of 
alumina  may  be  detected  by  its  giving  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
when  precipitated,  as  already  described  by  ammonia  and 
filtered,  a  very  bulky  and  clayey  appearance.  If  this  pre- 
cipitate be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  iron  again 
precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  added  in  excess,  and  filtered ; 
the  alumina  being  now  in  solution,  passes  through  the  filter, 
and  may  be  again  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia.  It  is  a 
bulky  white  precipitate.  The  presence  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  copper  may  be  detected  by  a  similar  process — the  iron 
being  peroxidized  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  If  copper 
be  present  the  supernatant  liquor  has  a  blue  color ;  it  may 
also  be  detected  by  putting  a  piece  of  clean  iron  in  the  cop- 
peras— the  copper  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state  on  the 
iron.  If  zinc  be  present,  and  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas  passed  through  the  clear  filtered  liquor,  a  white 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  latter  substance  is  very  seldom 
present  in  copperas.  The  deleterious  effects  of  these  two 
substances  are  of  the  same  nature ;  they  hold  their  oxygen 
by  a  comparatively  feeble  attraction,  so  that  when  any  de- 
oxidizing substance  comes  in  contact  with  them  they  yield 
their  oxygen  to  it,  consequently  their  presence  in  the  blue  vat 
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neatralizes  the  efibcte  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  from  this 
prqierty  that  these  salts  are  used  in  resist-work  in  calioh 
printing*  which  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 

A  certain  pteparation,  the  best  we  believe,  the  sulphate  of 
copper  or  zinc,  mixed  either  with  flour  paste,  with  gum,  or 
with  pq^e-clay  and  gum,  is  printed  on  the  caUco,  of  any  pat- 
tern that  may  be  desired ;  when  this  is  sufficiently  dry,  the 
goods  are  then  dyed  m  the  blue  vat,  those  parts  of  the  piece 
whidi  are  printed  with  the  copper  or  zinc  will  not  be  dyed 
blue,  because  the  deoxidised  indigo  becomes  oxygenated  the 
moment  it  touches  the  copper,  by  its  yielding  its  oxygen  to 
the  indigOj  and  occasions  it  to  become  insoluble,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  forming  a  dye.t 

THE  COMMON  BLUE  VAT.— For  the  gratification  of 
such  as  are  not  versed  in  the  manipulations  of  print-works 
and  dye-houses,  we  would  state,  that  where  piece-goods  are 
dyed  blue,  the  vats  are  necessarily  large,  being  generally 
ei)ont  three  feet  wide  by  five  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  deep, 
made  of  iron,  but  sometimes  of  stone, — these  are  sunk  inuv 
the  ground  about  half  their  depth. 

The  goods  to  be  dyed  are  stretched  upon  a  frame^  when 
the  whole  is  lowered  into  the  vat.  Sometimes  these  frames 
are  furnished  with  rdlers,  when,  instead  of  fixing  the  piece 
oa  hooks,  it  is  passed  over  these  rollers  while  in  the  vat,  by 
which  means  long  pieces  are  dyed  perfectly  even  in  color. 

The  vats  for  yam  or  skein  are  small,  being  generally  old 
wine  or  oil  pipes ;  these  are  also  sunk  about  half  their  depth 
into  the  ground.  Wooden  pins  are  put  through  the  skein, 
and  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  vat,  the  skein  is  then  turned 
over,  the  one  half  dipping  in  the  liquor,  the  other  half  over 
the  pins.  The  time  of  this  operation  varies  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vat.  The  operation  being  continued  some 
time,  the  skein  ia  taken  out,  wrung,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
dipped  again,  and  so  on,  by  alternately  dipping  and  exposing^ 
till  the  requisite  shade  is  obtained. 

•  See  CaHea-PrinHng,  Put  VI. 

t  Aoeoidiiig  to  Dnmat'  theory,  tbe  hydrogen,  in  combinatbn  with  the  indSgo, 
mulM  with  the  erygen  of  tbe  copper  end  finme  water,  and  hoUi  rnnlta  are  alike. 

44 
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To  prepare  the  vat,  it  is  fiUed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  tits 
mouth  with  water,  the  dyeing  ingredients  are  then  added — 
the  proportions  given  in  most  chemical  books,  are  1  part  (by 
weight)  indigo,  2  parts  sulphate  of  iron,  and  3  lime,  but  this 
proportion  of  lime  is  too  much,*  the  practical  dyer  does  not 
consider  bis  vats  in  good  condition  when  this  proportion  is 
used.  The  following  proportions  are  considered  good  for 
preparing  one  of  these  smaU  vats,  assuming  that  all  the  in- 
gredients are  good : — 

8  pounds  of  indigo,  14  pounds  of  copperas,  and  from  18  to  20  (not  above  20) 
of  lime.  If  the  copperas  be  bad,  a  pound  or  even  two  pounds  more  <3^  it  may  be 
requivad  along  witk  two  or  three  additional  pounds  of  lime,  to  have  the  same  re- 
sults. These  ingredients  being  put  in,  the  whole  is  WeU  stirred  eveiy  two  oi  three 
houzfl  during  the  day,  and,  after  settling  for  twelve  hours,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH.— We  have  on  several  occa 
sions  referred  to  compound  substances  which  combine  with 
bases,  and  in  other  respects  act  as  simple  bodies.  Such  sub- 
stances are  on  these  accounts  termed  salt  radicals.  One  of 
the  most  definite  of  these  is  cyanogen,  which  in  its  simple 
state  is  a  gaseous  body,  and  is  composed  of  two  of  carbon 
and  one  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  exist  in  nature,  but  can  be 
readily  formed  by  bringing  its  elements  together  at  a  high 
temperature  in  contact  with  a  base  that  will  unite  with  it,  and 
will  remain  in  the  compound  state  under  the  circumstances. 
Thus,  when  any  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  is 
calcined  with  potash,  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  combine  and 
form  cyanogen  which  unites  with  the  potassium  of  the  pot- 
ash, and  forms  cyanide  of  potassium.  Thb  is  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  generally  obtained,  and  its  union  with  other 
bases  is  effected  by  the  decomposition  of  that  compound  ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  we  add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  potassium  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid  and  the  cyanogen  with  the  sflver,  forming  cya- 
nide of  silver,  a  dense  white  powder.    When  cyanogen  com- 

*  For  ome  pound  of  indigo  thru  pounds  of  copperas  are  taken,  and^burpeuiidb  of 
lime.  If  the  copperas  be  partially  perozidised  eoDiewhat  more  of  jl  must  ba  wad. 
^  Ure.    Theee  proportions  will  not  answer  wall  in  practka,  aa  above  stated* 
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bines  with  hydrogen,  which  it  does  with  facility,  it  forms 
pmasic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanogen  is  remarkable  for  combining  with  other  elements 
and  forming  with  them  compounds  which  are  also  defi- 
nite soli  retdicals ;  the  principal  of  these  is  ferrocyanogen 
which  is  composed  of  three  of  cyanogen  and  one  of  ironi 
The  compounds  which  this  salt  radical  forms  with  other 
bases  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  ferro.  Thus  when 
united  with,  potassium,  it  forms  fei^o-cyanide  of  potassiuM 
(pnissiate  of  potash)  which  is  composed  of  one  of  ferro- 
cyanogen and  two  of  potassium.  The  prussiate'  of  pot- 
ash is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  calcining  together 
dried  blood,  hoo&,  parings  of  horns,  hides,  old  woolen  rags, 
or  omilar  material,  with  carbonate  qf  potash,  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel ;  those  substances  are  generally  carbonised  or  burned  in 
large  cast  iron  cylinders  previous  to  being  used  with  the  pot- 
ash. If  the  animal  matters  are  used  without  being  sub- 
jected to  this  process,  they  are  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  about  8 
to  1  of  pearlash ;  but  if  burned,  one  and  a  half  of  the  char- 
coal is  mixed  with  one  of  pearlash.  When  the  animal 
matters  are  used  without  being  charred,  the  calcining  pot  is 
left  open  to  allow  of  the  materials  being  stirred  and  the  nox- 
ioDs  vapors  to  escape ;  after  which  the  vessel  is  closed  and 
the  heat  is  increased.  This  is  coE^inued  for  some  time,  and 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is 
uncovered  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  matter  within.  This 
process  is  contmued  until  the  flame  ceases  to  rise  from  the 
surface,  and  the  materials  bec(Hue  a  red  semifluid  mass, 
which  generally  takes  place  about  8  hours  after  the  pot  is 
closed.  The  molte^a  mass  is  scooped  out  with  iron  la- 
dles, and  allowed  to  cool.  The  theory  of  the  fonnation 
of  the  yellow  prussiate  will  be  easily  understood,  on  refer- 
ring to  what  has  been  said  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
material  ot  the  iron  pot  in  wluch  (.he  caldnalion  is  c<m- 
ducted,  though  sometimes  iron  filings  are  added  for  the  pur- 
pose, combines  with  the  cyanogen  and  forms  the  salt  radical 
ferrocyanogen,  which  simultaneously  combines  with  potas- 
fliunv  foitaing  ferrocyailiide  of  potassium.     YHbeb  the  mass 
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10  cold  it  is  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  fil- 
tered through  cloth.  Lest  any  cyanide  of  potassium  should 
remain  which  had  not  received  the  proportion  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  iron  (copperas)  is  'added  by  degrees  to  the  solution, 
so  long  as  the  Prussian  blue,  which  is  at  first  formed  on  add- 
ing the  iron,  is  redissolved.  The  whole  is  then  eviqxNrated  to 
a  proper  consistency ;  after  which,  pieces  of  coarse  cord  are 
suspended  throughout  the  liquid,  upon  which,  as  nuclei,  crys- 
tals of  ferro-prussiate  are  formed  in  regular  heaps.  They  are 
of  a  beautiful  light  citron  yellow.  From  this  salt  all  other 
ferrocyanides  ar6  derived  as  precipitates ;  those  of  the  metals 
are  formed  by  adding  a  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the 
prussiate.  The  following  are  the  appearances  of  a  few  of 
t^ose  precipitates,  corresponding  to  the  metals  employed : — 

Protoxide  of  Manganese,        White,  taming  to  a  deep  rod. 
Peroxide  of  Manganese,        C^neniah  gray. 


Le«l, 

White  with  ayeUowirii  hoe. 

Peroxide  of  Iron, 

Dec^blue. 

Protoxide  of  Iron, 

White,  taming  blue  hy  exposoro. 

Copper, 

Brown. 

Zinc, 

WUke. 

Protoxide  of  Tin, 

White. 

Peroxide  of  Tin. 

TeUow. 

Each  of  these  precipitates  constitutes  the  ferrocyanide  of  the 
metal  used,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  potassium ; 
they  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  and  where  a  color  can  be  ob- 
tained by  them,  they  are  suitable  for  a  dye,  although  the 
colors  dyed  by  the  yellow  prussiate  are  fugitive.  Every  al- 
kaline substance,  such  €i8  soap,  destroys  them,  and  they  are 
easily  affected  by  that  universal  destroyer  of^  colors,  the  sun. 
The  principal  use  of  the  ferrocyanide  salt  in  the  dyehouse,  is 
ftnr  dyeing  Prussian  blue. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  PRUSSUN  BLUE.— To 
dye  this  color,  the  goods  are  impregnated  with  a  persalt  of 
iron,  and  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

Some  dyers  are  in  the  habit,  when  dark  blue  is  wanted,  of 
putting  the  goods,  after  being  tightly  wrung  from  the  iron 
solution,  directly  into  the  prussiate  solution.  We  need  hard- 
ly say  that  this  is  waste  of  stuff,  as  it  requires  triple  lie  quan- 
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Hiy  of  prussiaie.    When  a  dark  shade  of  bhie  is  wanted  for 
yam,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  it  is  the  following:* — 

Paw  the  yam  from  the  iron  solution  through  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  or 
soda.  Being  washed  well  ftom  this,  it  is  put  through  the  prusaiate  solution ;  this 
is  the  nBthod  adopted  for  dark  bines,  on  printed  calioos;  but  far  fine  muslins,  and 
such  liiie,  which  require  to  be  finished  blue,  this  process  does  not  answer  so  weU, 
as  the  goods  are  generally  colored. 

Very  little  cotton  yam  is  dyed  Prussian  blue,  though  an 
immense  quantity  of  light  piece  goads  are  done  so,  requiring 
careful  management  to  have  them  equal  and  all  of  one  hue. 

In  treating  of  Mordants  (chapter  I.  of  this  Part,)  we  have 
described  the  method  of  preparing  the  solution  of  iron  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  Prussian  blue,  viz.,  to  dissolve  it  in  nitric 
add,  A  little  of  this  nitrate  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vessel  full 
of  water,  and  well  mixed.  The  cloth  is  put  into  this,  and 
wrought  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  process  of  edgeing : 

Tluut  is,  catching  the  edge  of  the  piece  with  the  right  hand,  and  lifting  it  as  high 
as  the  arm  will  allow  while  the  left  lumd.  is  passed  down  along  the  edge,  till  the 
arms  are  at  full  stretch— the  left  hand  retaining  its  hold  of  the  pisce,  while  the 
right  hand  lets  it  free,  the  piece  spreads  out  full  into  the  liquid.  The  left  hand  is 
then  nused  to  meet  the  right,  and  transfers  its  hold  to  it,  to  go  through  the  same  ope- 
ntion.  Tbk  is  peribimed  so  rapidly,  that  a  good  edger  wiU  go  round  a  90  yand 
piece  half  a  doien  times  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  whole  surftce  of  the  cloth 
gets  equally  exposed  to  the  liquor. 

Being  wrought  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  this  manner, 
in  the  iron  solution,  they  are  washed  through  two  or  three 
tubsfull  of  clean  cold  water,  which  takes  off  all  the  superflu- 
ous acid  and  iron.  Whether  the  cause  of  the  reception  of 
the  dye  be  an  attraction  of  the  material  of  the  cloth  for  the 
iron  or  the  simple  power  of  absorption  of  the  fibres,  ^ we  shall 
not  stay  to  examine  here ;  but  although  the  nitrate  of  iron  be 
an  exceedingly  soluble  salt  the  peroxide  of  iron  remains  fixed 
in  the  fibres,  having  abandoned  its  acid,  and  thus  no  wash- 
ing loill  remove  it.    The  cloth  being  well  washed  from  the 

*  In  its  present  form,  this  beautiful  color  has  not  been  long  in  general  use  for 
application  to  calicoes.  The  color  obtained  by  the  mixture  formerly  employed, 
'sonwsting  of  prusriate  of  potash  with  tartaric  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  addi- 
tion of  perchloride  of  tin  or  alum,  is  always  lighter  in  shade  and  less  nnd  than 
that  obtained  with  such  an  addition,  however  concentrated  the  solution  of  pms- 
siatc  of  potash. — PanulL 
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acid,  as  has  been  observed  before,  it  is  put  into  the  pruasiate ; 
but,  as  has  been  observed,  unless  an  acid  be  added  to  the 
prussiate,  the  goods,  being  washed  and  put  in,  receive  no 
definite  coloTf  as  the  potassium  which  b  in  union  with  the 
ferrocyanogen,  prevents  it  from  combining  with  the  ir(m.  A 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  aeid  is  generally  added  to  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution,  to  take  up  the  potassium, 
and  to  set  the  ferrocyanogen  at  liberty,  to  unite  with  the  iron 
upon  the  cloth^  this  forms  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 
blue,  and  constitutes  the  dye.  Considerable  care  should  be 
taken  in  adding  acid  to  the  prussiate,  othemdse  the  color  is 
liable  to  change,  becoming  gray  or  reddish  when  dried. 

The  following  mode  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  prus- 
siate, when  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  are  to  be  dyed 
at  once,  is  commonly  practiced : — 

What  is  considered  the  proper  qoantity  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  dis- 
Mlved  in  just  as  much  of  boiling  water  as  is  neceteaiy.  To  this  solution  a  qnan- 
tii^  of  sulphuric  add  is  added,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  sod.  The  nixtare  thus 
prepared  is  added  to  the  pnusiaU  <ufr,  as  may  be  required. 

This  process  for  adding  the  sulphuric  acid  is  exceedingly 
objectionable,  as  it  causes  the  evolution  of  prussic  acid,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  pungent  smell  it  excites.  Now,  in 
proportion  to  the  escape  of  that  gas  will  be  the  loss  of  the 
dyeing  property  of  the  prussiate.  If  three  parts  of  acid  be 
added  to  seven  of  yellow  prussiate,  the  loss  will  amount  to  one 
half,  while  the  remaining  half  would  be  so  changed  in  its  prop- 
erties as  to  produce  but  a  bad  blue ;  thus  the  dyer  must  use 
an  additional  quantity  of  prussiate,  and  he  produces  but  an 
indifferent  color. 

The  proper  method  of  using  the  acid  is  to  dissolve  Che 
prussiate  in  hot  water,  and  to  add  the  necessary  quantity  of 
this  to  the  water-tub  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be  dyed ;  pre- 
viously to  putting  in  the  cloth,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  added,  just  sufficient  to  be  perceptible  to  the  taste,  or, 
what  is  a  much  better  test,  sufficient  to  redden  blue  litmus 
paper.  The  goods  being  wrought  for  some  time  in  this  mix- 
ture, are  washed  in  clean  water,  having  a  small  quantity  of 
alum  in  solution.     For  light  shades  of  sky-blue,  they  should 
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not  be  dried  from  the  alum  solution,  as  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  assume  a  lavender  hue.  A  better  plan  is  to  employ 
two  tubs  of  water,  the  one  being  touched  with  alum,  and. the 
other  pure  for  washing  from  it.  Cloths  dyed  by  the  prussiate 
should  be  exposed  to  a  very  dry  atmosphere  when  hung  up 
to  be  dried. 

In  dyeing  blues  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  it  is  essen^ 
tial  that  the  iron  salt  employed  should  be  a  persalt  Hence 
the  reason  that  nitrate  of  iron,  rather  than  sulphate,  is  used. 
If  the  iron  be  dissohred  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  would 
not  yield  a  blue  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  ;  but  if  either 
of  these  solutions  be  raised  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  nitric  acid 
added  gradually  till  the  red  fumes  cease  to  be  given  off,  we 
would  then  obtain  the  persulphate^  or  permuriate  of  iron, 
and  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  nitrate,  besides  being 
much  better  adapted  for  many  light  shades  of  Prussian  blue ; 
and  far  superior  for  dyeing  lavenders,  lilacs,  &c.,  with  saf- 
flower. — (See  next  article.) 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  a  strong 
solution  of  yellow  [urussiate  of  potash,  till  the  solution  changes 
to  a  reddish  color,  and  when  a  drop  of  it  added  to  nitrate  of 
iron  gives  no  precipitate,  there  is  formed  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  a  salt  differing  materially  from  yellow  prussiate.  The 
sdution  being  evaporated,  this  salt  is  obtained  in  beautiful 
mby-red  crystals,  termed,  from  their  color,  red  prussiate  of 
potash.  This  substance  is  well  adapted  for  many  operations 
in  dyeing,  but  it  b  too  expensive  for  general  use.  It  yields 
the  following  colors  with  the  salts  of  the  different  metals 
imdemamed : — 

Bismuth, Pole  yellow. 

CBdmium, Yellow. 

Cobalt, Dark-brown  red. 

Copper, Tellowish-green. 

Protosalt  of  iron, Deep-blue. 

Pemdta  of  iron, No  precipitata 

Hanganeae, Brown. 

Heiciiry, Red-brown. 

Iinekel, Yellow-gieen. 

Tin, White. 

Zinc, Orange-yellow. 
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It  will  be  observed  by  tkis  table,  that  the  .salts  of  iron  whicli 
yield  a  blue  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  give  no  color 
with  the  red  prussiate ;  and  the  protosalt  of  iron,  which  gives 
only  a  gray  with  yellow  prussiate,  yields  a  deep  blue  with  red 
prussiate. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  is  also  used  for  dyeing  shades 
of  light  brown  with  salts  of  copper.  It  is  also  much  used 
for  dyeing  dark  mazarines  and  other  shades  of  blue  upon 
woolen,  cotton,  and  velvet.  By  a  very  ingenious  process  of 
fibcing  a  deep  blue  without  any  previous  preparation  of  iron, 
it  is  principally  used  in  caUco-printing,  and  is  effected  by  a 
mixture  of  yellow  prussiate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  and  salts  of  tin. 

The  process  for  obtaining  this  beautiful  color  upon  velvets, 
has  been  but  recently  introduced,  and  is  as  yet  not  much 
known.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fixing  of  what  ib 
known  as  Everetfs  salt  upon  the  goods.  When  an  acid  is 
added  to  prussiate  of  pota^,  the  greater  portion  of  the  potas- 
sium is  taken  up  by  the  acid,  but  the  iron  and  a  part  of  the 
cyanogen  remain,  which  unite  and  form  a  compound  of  two 
of  cyanide  of  iron  and  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  This 
salt  is  yellow,  but  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  green, 
and  then  passes  into  a  deep  blue  color. 

SAPPLOWER  AND  PRUSSIAN  BLUE.— The  most 
beautiful  lUacs,  puces,  and  lavenders,*  are  obtained  by  saf- 
flower  and  Prussian  blue ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
colors  to  produce  of  equal  shade.  The  goods  are  generally 
dyed  a  blue  first  by  nitrate  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash 
(see  last  article),  and  then  put  through  the  safllower  solution, 
previously  made  acid ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cloth 
takes  up  the  red,  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  per- 
fectly even  dye.  Another  method  is*  to  dye  the  cloth  in  the 
first  instance  pink,  and  then  to  dye  it  blue.  This  method 
gives  a  more  equal  dye,  but  the  mode  is  liable  to  serious  ob- 

*  A  Teiy  good  lavender  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner: — ^Bottom 
with  indigo,  and  then  paw  through  a  bath  of  barwood  spirits^  as  described  in  chap- 
ter I.  of  thb  Part,  article  Banoood  Rtd  SpiriU,  The  goods  are  now  to  be  puaed 
thxmigh  a  bath  of  logwood  liquor.    Redden  with  alum  or  the  red  bstb. 
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jeedons :  the  nitrate  of  iron  used  has  always  free  acid  which 
materially  destroys  the  red  of  the  safflower,  and  even  al- 
though the  nitrate  of  iron  were  neutral,' this  evil  is  not  over- 
come, and  the  resulting  color  has  not  the  same  beauty  as 
that  blued  first ;  and,  besides  this,  a  portion  of  the  safflower 
is  dissolved  by  the  nitrate  of  iron,  thereby  creating  considera-' 
Ue  loss.  These  difficulties  may  be  almost  wholly  avoided 
by  using  instead  of  the  nitrate  the  persulphate  of  iron,  which 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 

DiflBolTe  sonw  piotosulphate  of  iron  (coppens)  in  water,  and  bring  it  to  tbe 
boiling  point;  then  add  nitric  acid  by  degroes,  till  all  efierveaoence  CMses,  or  no 
red  lumeo  are  given  off.    By  this  means  the  iron  is  peroxidized. 

This  operation  must  not  be  performed  in  any  metallic  ves- 
sel on  account  of  the  property  which  persalt  has  of  dissolving 
all  metals.  To  this  peroxidized  salt-solution,  ammonia  is 
added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls;  this  is  now  well 
washed  with  hot  water,  filling  up  the  vessel,  allowing  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  throwing  ofi*  the  clear  liquor,  filling  again 
with  hot  water,  and  so  on ;  three  or  four  times  vnll  com- 
m<»ily  be  sufficient.  A  little  ammonia  remaining  does  no 
harm.  To  the  precipitate  is  added  a  httle  sulphuric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron^  and  any  slight  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  which  yet  remains ;  by  a  little  evaporation 
the  whole  wiU  crystalize  in  lavender  colored  crystals.  If 
crystalization  be  attained,  the  crystals  may  be  used,  dissolved 
in  water ;  if  not,  a  Uttle  of  the  solution  may  be  taken,  and 
the  operation  of  dyeing  conducted  as  with  nitrate  of  iron.  A 
little  free  acid  in  this  salt  does  no  harm. — (See  Calico  Print- 
ings Part  YI.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

OF  ORANGE. 

I 

PROCESSES   OF  DTEINO  0BAN6E  ON  COTTON. 

Pldimmaiy  ofaMnrv«tioD»--SpleDd]d  Proceaiei  of  Dyeing  Onnge  on  Cotton— Pie- 
cautions  to  be  obierved—Anotta,  Improved  method  of  Dyeing  with— Remailui 
on  this  Ckiloring  Substance — Sahnon  and  Nankeen  Colon. 

Preliminary  ohservatums. — Orange  cdor  is  the  moat  pow- 
erful of  the  secondaries,  and  is  a  compound  of  yellow  and 
red,  in  proportions  of  three  of  yellow  to  five  of  red.  Between 
these  two  colors  it  appears  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  rain- 
bow, and  other  natural  phenomena.  They  are,  therefore,  its 
melodizing  colors,  and  its  contrasting  color  is  the  primary 
blue.  Orange  is  the  extreme  point  of  warmth  in  coloring,  as 
blue  is  of  coldness ;  they,  therefore,  form  a  perfect  contrast  in 
this  respect,  as  they  do  in  their  numerical  proportional  power, 
being  eight  to  eight  The  mixture  of  red  with  yellow  adds 
power  to  the  native  warmth  of  the  red ;  orange  is,  therefore, 
conjointly  in  regard  to  light  and  color,  most  powerful  in  its 
effect  upoa  the  eye.  From  its  combination  with  green  arises 
the  hue  citrine,  and  with  purple  that  of  russet. 

Orange,  like  the  other  two  secondaries,  has  great  variety 
of  tone,  according  to  the  predominance  of  either  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  As  it  passes  towards  yellow,  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  that  color  in  its  mixture,  pure  blue  no  longer  forms 
its  proper  contrast,  but  tones  of  bluish  purple  advancing  to- 
wards perfect  purple,  as  the  orange  color  retires  into  yellow. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  orange  color  advances  towards 
a  reddish  tone,  bluish-green  becomes  its  proper  contrasting 
color — the  blue  approaching  the  perfect  secondary,  as  the 
orange  approaches  the  primary. 

Although  orange  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  colors, 
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yet  it  possesses  a  meOowness  and  richness  which  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  all  general  arrangements.  It 
shoidd,  however,  next .  to  yellow,  be  employed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand ;  for  it  is,  as  well  as  that  primary  and  red,  of- 
fensive to  the  eye  when  viewed  alone,  and  miresoived  by  a 
proper  prqxurtion  of  its  contrasting  and  melodizing  hues. 
The  various  beautiful  tints  produced  by  the  dilution  of  orange, 
are  the  most  useful  in  heightening  all  ornamental  coloring, 
amongst  which  that  termed  gold  color  is  pre-eminent. 

Suppose  orange  to  be  the  archeus  or  key-note  adopted  for 
an  arrangement  of  colors,  either  in  the  decoration  of  an 
apartment,  or  in  the  design  of  a  carpet,  or  other  piece  of 
manufacture,  the  Uue  should  be  subordinate,  either  in  inten- 
sity or  quantity ;  and  this  subordination  in  intensity  should 
be  in  shade  rather  than  tint,  or  by  neutralizing  the  blue  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  orange  color. 

In  the  medial  colors  employed  in  an  arrangement  of  this 
character,  the  deep  rich  tones  of  russet,  citron,  and  brown, 
should  predominate,  relieved  occasionally  by  the  deepest 
shades  of  indigo.  Black  and  white  are  both  out  of  tone  in 
such  an  arrangement,  especially  the  latter. 

Pure  orange,  from  its  great  power,  is  not  often  employed  in 
decoration,  yet  many  of  its  hues  are  the  best  adapted  for  ynxt- 
dow  curtains,  chair  seats,  and  other  furniture,  where  gor- 
geousness  and  splendpr  are  desirable.  The  gold  and  giraffe 
hues  so  employed,  along  with  the  cool  emerald  tint  of  green 
cm  the  walls,  produce,  when  properly  harmonized  by  their  ac- 
companiments, one  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  in  ordinary 
decoration.  In  this  case,  however,  the  green  is  the  ruling 
color,  and  such  an  arrangement  will  therefore  admit  of  all 
such  hues  and  tints  being  introduced  as  harmonize  with  that 
color. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  ORANGE.— Chrome  orange 
is  obtained  by  fixing  upon  the  goods  the  sub-chromate  of  lead 
(described  in  chapter  lY.  of  this  Part).  This  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner : — 

The  goods  tie  fint  dyed  a  deep  yellow,  and  then  paned  tiuough  aetnmg  liol 
alkaline  eolation,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  chromic  add,  and  leavep 
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the  iub-chromato  of  kid  upon  the  cloth.  Bat  the  method  fix  dyeing  the  jelbir 
Sm  this  purpoee,  u  moce  connstent  than  the  ordinuy  proceeB  for  prodociBy 
yeOow. 

We  have  already*  alluded  to  the  preparation  of  sub  or 
.  basic  salts  of  lead,  and  to  the  proper  proportions  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  them,  with  their  use  in  dyeing  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ordinary  salt  for  heavy  colors.  We  will  now 
give  the  method  of  preparing  them  in  the  dye-house,  with  the 
best  method  of  dyeing  orange,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

To  dye  a  hundred  pounds  of  cotton,  SOlbs.  of  brown  sugar  of  lead,  and  ITIbs. 
of  litharge,  are  put  into  a  bixler  with  about  12  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  to- 
gether for  an  hour  or  so,  until  the  litharge  is  disBolved ;  then  a  quantity  of  fime^ 
(torn  one  to  two  pounds,  is  added,  any  sediment  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  ctsu 
fluid  drawn  off  and  put  into  a  tub  ibr  the  purpose ;  iSIbs.  bichrouiate  of  potash  is 
dissolved  in  another  tub.  Two  other  tubs,  capable  of  allowing  10  lbs  of  yam  to 
be  wrought  in  them  with  freedom,  are  filled,  one  with  water,  to  which  a  Uttie  so- 
lution of  lead  is  added,  and  the  other  with  lime-water;  10  lbs.  of  the  yam  (a  bun- 
dle) u  now  wrought  for  some  time  through  the  tub  containing  the  lead,  wrung 
out  and  put  through  the  lime-water,  a  little  more  lead  is  added,  ancAher  bundle  is 
passed  through  the  same  tub,  renewing  the  lime-water  each  time.  The  whole  aze 
operated  upon  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  depth  of  orange  wanted.  Tile 
bundles  are  next  put  through  a  tub  of  water,  to  which  is  added  some  of  the  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,t  and  then  through  the  kad  solution.  The  solutioa 
of  lead  is  generally  "renewed  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  After  being  all  put 
through,  they  are  again  passed  through  the  chrome.  A  saturated  solution  of 
newly  dissolved  lime  is  brought  to  ihe  boiling  point,  the  yam  is  now  wrought  in 
this,  either  by  drawing  some  off  in  tubs,  or  by  the  most  convenient  method  that 
circumstances  will  allow,  until  the  color  is  changed  to  a  deep  orange  or  scarlet 
It  is  then  taken  out,  passed  through  another  tub  filled  with  boiling  hot  water,  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  soap,  soda,  and  oU,  wrung  oat 
ind  dried  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  raising  of  the  orange,  as  the  hot  liming  is  termed,  is 
the  most  trying  operation.  If  the  lead  has  not  been  prop- 
erly prepared,  or  if  there  be  jmy  mismanagement  m  the  ope- 
ration of  fixing  it  upon  the  fibre,  the  hot  lime  will  take  aU 
the  color  off,  leaving  but  a  red  salmon  shade,  or  it  may  come 


•  See  chifiter  I.  of  this  Part,  and  Appmdix,  article  AcOaU  qf  Lead. 

t  Bichromate  of  potash  has  been  veiy  extensivdy  used  of  late  as  a  mofdant  ftr 
ft  variety  of  colors  upon  vooUn  goods,  and  U  mtircfy  aupemdiag  seoeral  ff  As 
VcC  proeu^ea  of  tfyehig  many  <f  the  ordinary  ehadee,  which  were  veiy  te^oos  io 
manipulation. 
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off  in  parts.  Several  canises  operate  to  produce  these  re- 
sults, which  we  have  not  space  to  detail  here  at  present* 
Oranges  being  once  done  wrong,  they  are  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover. 

ORANGE  WITH  ANOTTA.—Anotta  contains  two  color* 
ing  matters ;  one  yellow,  the  other  red.  They  are  barely 
soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alkalies,  and  are  by  this  means 
piepared  fcft  dyeing.  The  alkali  used  is  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  but  commpn  soft  soap  does  equally  well,  and  for  cer- 
tain light  shades  upon  silk  and  cotton,  is  superior.  A  quan- 
tity of  anotta  is  prepared  at  a  time,  and  kept  as  a  sort  of 
stock  liquor ;  but  the  practice  is  bad  as  it  soon  becomes  stale, 
and  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  dyeing  properties ;  it  should 
be  used  when  newly  prepared.    It  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Into  a  boiler  capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  gallons  of  water,  ia  pot 
10  Ibi.  wdgbt  of  anotta,  2  Ibe.  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  and  S  lbs.  of  soft  toap^  the 
whole  boiled  together  until  the  anotta  is  all  diasolyed. 

Cloth  put  into  this  solution  will  be  dyed  a  dark  orangey 
and  every  tint  of  shade  from  an  orange  to  a  light  cream  color 
may  be  dyed  by  this  solution,  by  merely  using  it  less  or  more 
diluted  according  to  the  shade  required;  the  cloth  requires  no 
previous  preparation ;  but  for  light  shades,  the  color  is  bright- 
ened by  having  a  little  soap  dissolved  in  the  water  where  they 
are  dyed :  in  this  case  the  goods  are  merely  wrought  in  the 
liquor  for  a  little,  wrung  out  and  dried.  The  addition  of  acids 
turns  the  colors  dyed  by  anotta  to  a  yellowish  red,  so  that  by 
passing  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  orange  with  anotta,  trough  a 
little  acid  water,  it  is  turned  into  a  scarlet,  and  so  on  down  to 
a  light  salmon  color. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  all  the  colors  dyed  by  anotta  are 
exceedingly /tfg^ive;  and  although  neither  acids  nor  alka- 
lies can  completely  remove  the  colors  given  by  this  substance 
from  the  cloth,  yet  they  are  constantly  changing  and  fading 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  Ught,  and  consequently  anotta  is 
very  Uttle  used  to  produce  a  dye  by  itself  in  a  cotton  dye- 
house,  but  as  an  auxiliary,  or  what  dyers  term,  giving  a  bot- 

•  See  chapter  YII.,  next  chapter,  Proee$$e§  if  Dytktg  Gr$m  on  Cotton. 
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torn  to  colors ;  as  in  the  case  of  Bcaxltij  the  doth  is  first  dyed 
orange  by.  anoita,  and  a  crimson  dyed  above  it  by  sqffUnoerj 
which  together  produces  a  beautiful  scarlet. 

It  is  used  in  considerable  quantity  for  dyeing  silk  and 
wool  the  various  shades  of  otange,  s^mouy  nankeen,  dtc. ; 
the  objection,  just  referred  to,  respecting  its  use  for  cotton  is 
not  so  applicable  to  silk  and  woolen,  probably  owing  to  the 
superior  affinity  that  animal  substances  have  for  dyeing  agents, 
when  compared  to  vegetable  substances. 

Anotta  is  eminently  fitted  for  dyeing  the  shades  alluded  to 
above  upon  goods  of  mixed  quality,  such  as  Canton  crape, 
Batiste,  and  all  such  cloth  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton 
and  wool,  silk  and  wool, — a  kind  of  goods  which  require  a 
considerable  experience  in  the  arts,  to  be  able  to  produce  an 
equality  of  every  color  upon  the  different  materials  * — (See 
chapter  IILj  Part  L ;  see'  also  chapter  lY.,  of  this  Part,  and 
chapter  III.  of  Part  V.) 

*  The  best  method  of  dyeijig  both  silk  and  cotton  with  anotta  or  aafflower  k  bj 
whidng  the  piece  in  an  imperiectly  neutralized  alkaline  infiuion  of  the  dye-etoff; 
which  coDtaim  the  coloring  matter  in  a  atate  of  fteUe  raapencion,  leadilj  pndfk" 
tatedonaioiidbodypieMDtiagalinflljdiTided  aaifikODfilichasck)^  Tbepar- 
tial  neutialisation  of  the  alkali  in  thy  prpcew  im  effected  by  a  veiy  weak  add,  or 
an  addaloaf  salt,  luch  as  bitaztrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).— f^anuff. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

OF  GREEN. 

7BO0EB8E8  OP  DTBIRO  OEBEN  ON  COlTOlC. 

Pit&niiuuy  Obserataomh— PiooeHes  of  Dyeing  Ovoen  on  Cotton-— Precaufioat 
to  be  obierred — Pieptntioiui  of  Cheouc  for  Cotton  Dyebg— Romarks  on  this 
Proccw  MiaUken  Notions  of  Dyen  generally  on  Dyeing  Greens,  and  the 
Preparation  of  Chemic  for  Cotton  Dyeing— Green  on  Cotton  with  Fustic  as  the 
TeQowing  Subatanee-^Draba,  Fawns,  Olivea,  and  Iron  Browns. 

Prdiminary  observations, — Green  is  the  medial  color  of 
the  secondaries,  being  a  compound  of  yellow  and  blue,  in  the 
proportions  of  three  of  yellow  to  eight  of  blue.  Its  melodi- 
zing tones  being  these  two  primaries,  and  its  contrasting 
color  red.  As  red  is  the  most  decided  and  powerful  of  the 
primaries,  so  green  is  the  most  neutral  and  soft  of  the  second- 
ariesy  and  the  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  of  all  decided 
colors  to  the  eye.  It  is  unlike  the  other  two  secondaries  in 
this  respect — that^  in  its  aj^roximation  to  either  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  it  produces  no  other  distinct  denomination  of 
color ;  all  its  varieties  of  tone  retaining  the  same  name. 
From  the  union  of  green  with  orange  arises  the  lightest  of 
the  hues,  citrine ;  and  from  that  with  purple  the  deepest,  olive 
color — to  which  it  is  particularly  allied. 

Green  is  nature's  favorite  color,  prevailing  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  any  other.  By  a  be- 
neficent exercise  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  intensity  and  depth  when  the  sun's  rays  are  most 
powerful,  thereby  counteracting  the  intensity  of  their  reflec- 
tion, and  refreshing  the  eye  by  its  soft  and  soothing  influ- 
ence. Green,  however,  seldom  appears  in  vegetation  in  its 
primitive  purity — hence  the  beautiful  accordance  between  the 
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green  of  the  landscape  and  the  blue  of  the  sky,  assisted  by 
the  intervention  of  Uie  warm  and  neutral  gray  which  pre- 
vails immediately  in  the  distance  in  the  one  and  the  horizon 
of  the  other. 

Of  all  decided  colors,  green  may  be  used  with  most  free- 
dom in  manufactures.  In  carpets^  especially,  it  should  al- 
most always  preponderate.  They  receive  the  rays  of  light 
more  directly  during  the  day  than  any  other  part  of  the  fur- 
niture or  decoration ;  and  this  color  is  not  only  in  that  light 
most  pleasing,  but  also  relieves  and  harmcmizes  others  more 
generally  in  its  various  hues  than  any  other  color.  Its  bright 
and  vivid  hues  and  tints,  are  easily  neutralized,  and  seldom 
produce  crudity  or  harshness  of  effect  in  any  arrangement 
Rich  and  deep  tones  of  green,  especially  when  neutralized 
towards  a  tertiaiy  hue,  harmonize  with  and  give  value  to  all 
denominations  of  warm  colors.  Its  cooler  hues  and  shades 
should,  however,  be  used  with  more  caution ;  for  they  are 
apt  to  appear  blackish  and  heavy.  The  blue,  no  doubt,  pre- 
dominates in  them  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  the 
hues  of  purple  called  indigo,  yet  they  have  not  the  same 
clearness. 

The  effect  of  green  is  much  deteriorated  in  artificial  light, 
from  the  cause  already  explained  in  the  treating  of  yellow. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  GREEN.— Chrome  greens 
are  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yellow,*  the  goods  being 
previously  dyed  blue  by  means  of  the  blue  vat.  For  dye- 
ing green,  nitrate  of  lead  is  never  used,  as  anything  that 
tends  to  redden  the  hue  is  carefully  avoided,  so  that  the 
goods  are  not  allowed  to  stand  for  any  time  out  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  bichromate,  yet  with  all  the  care  that  is  used 
there  is  much  difSculty  in  avoiding  brown  blotches  and  light 
spots.  This  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (YI.) ; 
but  we  may  add  here,  that  if  the  lead  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  oxide  upon  the  goods  previous  to  being  put  into 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  no  acid  added  to  the  chrome 
solution,  there  would  be  neither  brown  nor  light  spots  upon 

•  DMoibed  in  du^iCer  IT.  of  thb  Part 
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the  goods,  and  with  ordinary  care  the  color  would  be  perfectly 
uniform.* 

The  method  practised  by  the  majority  of  English  and 
Scotch  dyers  for  obtaining  chrome-green  on  cotton  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  50  Um.  of  yarn.  Dye  the  yam  blue  in  the  cold  indigo  vat  according  to  the 
depth  of  shade  lequiied.    Clear  in  warm  water* 

9.  Boil  20  Ibe.  sogar  of  lead  till  diaM>lTed-~pat  in  5  Ibi.  lithaige,  and  boil  40 
miniitee — draw  the  fire,  and  give  1|  lbs.  slacked  lime — atir  up  and  then  allow  to 


3.  Make  up  a  tub  with  cold  water— Take  the  clear  of  No.  3.  just  described,  and  add 
of  the  liquor  till  it  stands  2i  by  "Twaddell's  hydrometers^— enter  the  first  ten 
lbs.  of  yam,  give  five  turns.  Wring  out,  and  put  it  in  the  frame.  Go  on  with 
the  next  bundle  of  yam  in  the  same  way^Leepmg  the  tub  always  at  2|,  as  above 
directed. 

4.  The  goods  are  now  passed  through  the  tub  (3)  as  before,  making  the  last 
bundle  go  first,  and  keeping  the  tub  at  the  same  strength. 

5.  Make  up  a  tub  with  cold  water  with  half  a  pound  of  chrome  to  erery  10  lbs. 
of  yam — stir  up  and  enter— give  five  turns.  Wring  out,  wash  off  with  a  little 
clear  lead,  and  dry. 

PREPARATION  OP  CHEMIC— The  method  of  pre- 
paring dhemic  for  dyeing  green  upon  light  cotton  goodsj  is, 
perhaps,  the  nicest  of  all  its  preparations.t  The  acid  solu- 
tion of  indigo  is  put  into  about  twenty  gallons  of  boiling 
water  to  the  pound  of  indigo.  Exact  measurement  is  not 
material.  In  mixing  this  solution  with  the  hot  water,  it  is 
known  whether  the  indigo  and  the  acid  are  in  complete  com- 
bination ;  if  they  are  not,  the  acid  sputters  and  boils  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol  does  when  poured  into  hot  water ;  if 
they  are  combined,  it  goes  down  into  the  hot  water  as  calm 
as  water  would  do  poured  into  oil  To  this  mixture,  finely 
pounded  chalk  or  whitening,  is  added  by  degrees,  until  the 
aeid  is  exactly  neutralized.  This  is  the  most  particular  part 
of  the  operati(Mi.  Although  a  pound  of  whitening  to  the 
pound  of  acid  used,  comes  very  near  the  prqxwtion,  yet  there 
are  so  many  circumstances  which  may  alter  measured  pro- 
portions that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon.    Were  the  acid 


•  See  Appendix^  article  AeUaU  qfLtad. 

T  See  clu^pter  V.  of  this  Part,  article  JPreparaHon  qf  Chmk. 
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property  to  prevail  in  the  least,  it  would  destroy  the  yellow 
upon  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  green  ;  and  were  the  alkaline  mat- 
ter predominant,  it  would  brown  the  yellow,  and  the  green 
woidd  assume  a  blackish-olive  shade.  Thus  the  beauty  of 
the  colors  depends  upon  the  dyer  being  careful  just  to  stop  at 
the  turning  point.  The  only  method  employed  by  dyers  for 
determining  the  point  of  neutrality  is  the  taste ;  and  this^ 
from  many  circumstances  which  we  need  not  enumerate,  is 
liable  to  error ;  and  when  the  dyer  is  deceived,  the  results 
are  very  annoying,  and  also  expensive.  Were  very  delicately 
prepared  blue  and  red  litmus  papers  used,  the  results  would 
be  much  more  certain.  However,  the  reader  may  be  aston- 
ished when  we  inform  him,  that  scarcely  one  instance  out 
of  ten  goes  wrong  from  this  cause.  Some  dyers  use  car- 
bonated alkalies,  such  as  soda  and  potash,  to  neutralize  their 
acid ;  and  no  doubt  when  any  of  these  are  used,  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  is  much  less;  but  we  have  always 
thought  this  owing  to  the  salts  formed  by  these  alkalies  be- 
ing dissolved  in  the  blue  solution,  and  have  invariably  found 
that  the  green  color  was  not  so  good,  especially  if  bark  was 
the  yellowing  substance.  The  process  of  dyeing  greens  by . 
this  sort  of  prepared  chemic  is  as  follows : — 

The  goods,  after  being  well  boiled  and  washed,  aie  put  through  a  dilute  aolii- 
tion  of  pyTotigneout  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*035,  that  is,  7  of  Twaddell,  and  washed 
fiom  this  through  hot  water;  they  are  then  wrought  through  a  decoction  of 
quereitron  hark.*  When  sufficiently  yellow  for  the  shade  of  green  leqniied,  thej 
are  wrought  through  a  quantity  of  chemic  mixed  with  oold  water;  wmqg  fifom 
this  and  dried. 

GREEN  WITH  FUSTIC,  BLUE  VAT,  &c.— A  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  dyed  green  by  fustic,  especially  yarn.  The 
yam  is  first  dyed  blue  by  the  blue  vat,  and  then  passed 
through  a  little  pyrolignite  of  alumina ;  it  ia  next  wrought  in 
a  hot  decoction  of  iiistic,  which  communicates  a  beautiful 
rich  shade  of  green. 

Fustic  is  also  used  along  with  some  kinds  of  Brazil-wood 
to  give  a  richness  to  red  colors ;  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in 

*  If  fbrtie  is 'the  yeUovni^  substance  used,  alum  is  a  better  nundant — See 
cfai^iter  I.  of  this  Part. 
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drabs  J  fattnis,  olives,  said  what  is  termed  tron  browns.    The 
method  of  dyeing  dark  fawns  is  as  follows : — 

Tlie  goods  are  fint  dyed  a  good  deep  oiange,  by  paning  them  through  a  solu- 
tion  of  anotta,  and  washed  firom  this ;  a  tab  is  then  prepared  with  a  mixture  of 
somac,  fiutic,  and  alittlb.  logwood;  the  goods  are  wrought  in  this  ibr  some  time; 
aAer  this,  a  little  copperas  is  added;  the  goods  are  again  immersed^  and  wrought 
for  six  or  seren  minutes ;  they  are  then  washed  and  put  into  another  tub  con- 
taining fustic,  with  a  veiy  littk  logwood  and  Biazil-wood;  after  working  a  little 
thb  is  raUed  with  alum,  then  washed  and  dried.  The  relative  quantity  of  the 
ingredients  used  must  of  course  be  regulated  according  to  the  depth  and  paiticular 
hue  wanted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  PURPLE. 

PROCESSES  OF  DYEING  PURPLE  ON  COTTON. 

Prelimmaiy  obienratioiis— ProeeiMB  of  Dyeing  Purple— Meroo's  Patent  Purple 
Liquor— King  of  Purples,  De  Normandy's  Patent— Violete—Bnfis,  dsc 

Preliminary  observations. — ^Purple  arises  from  the  union 
of  red  and  blue,  in  the  proportions  of  five  of  red  to  ei^t  of 
blue,  and  forms  the  proper  contrast  to  pure  yellow.  The  two 
colors  of  which  it  is  compounded  are  its  melodizing  tones. 
Although  red  is  one  of  its  component  parts,  purple  is  retiring 
in  its  effect,  being  the  darkest  of  the  secondary  colors.  In 
combination  with  green  it  produces  that  soft  and  useful  hue, 
olive;  and  with  orange  the  most  powerful  of  this  classy 
russet 

Purple,  like  the  other  two  compounds,  has  various  tonee 
according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  its  ele- 
ments; but  these  are  bounded  in  its  approach  to  red  by  crim- 
son, and  towards  blue  by  indigo.  Its  tints  have  also  names 
peculiar  to  themselves,  such  as  lilacy  peach-hlossom^  French 
white^  &fC. 

These  primary  and  secondary  colors  form  the  full  scale  of 
the  chromatist,  and  have  all  proper  names  except  orange, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  color  of  that 
fruit.  They  continually  occur  in  various  degrees  of  inten- 
sity in  all  chromatic  spectra  produced  by  the  refraction  of 
light,  and  are  therefore  properly  called  colors. 

Purple  may  be  used  in  lai^e  quantities  in  any  general 
arrangement,  especially  when  of  a  cool  tone.  In  the  richest 
patterns  of  carpets,  shawls,  and  such  like  pieces  of  manufac- 
ture, its  deepest  hues  are  invaluable.    Its  power  of  ccxitrast 
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to  all  the  warm  tones  of  yellow  gives  them  additional  warmth 
and  brilliancy ;  while  its  natural  clearness  prevents  it  from 
ever  appearing  dusky  or  heavy. 

PROCESSES  OF  DYEING  PURPLE.— The  finest  mad- 
der purples  may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  Mercer's  "  Pa- 
tent Purple  Liquor,"  or  assistant  mordant,  and  which  has 
been  described  in  chapter  I.,  of  this  Part,  article  Mercefs 
Assistant  Mordant.  At  present  we  shall  merely  notice  a 
mode  of  obtaining  purple  liquor,  either  for  dyeing  or  writing, 
recently  patented  by  M.  De  Normandy,  of  Paris,  and  by 
which,  he  says,  he  obtains  a  splendid  purple  color :  he  calls 
it  the  "  King  of  Purples."  This  color  he  obtains  from  log- 
wood (Hoematoxylon  Campechiacum).  The  following  pro- 
portions must  be  observed : — 

To  12  Ibe.  of  logwood,  add  «0  many  gallons  of  boiling  water;  pour  the  solution 
through  a  funnel,  with  a  strainer  made  of  coarse  flannel,  upon  1  lb.  of  hydrate  or 
acetate  of  dentoxide  of  copper,  finely  pulverised,  (at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  a 
piece  of  spongp  is  placed;)  then  add,  immediately,  14  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  alumine 
and  potash,  and  for  every  340  gallons  of  li^d,  add  80  lbs.  of  gum  arabic  or  gum 
Sen^gaL — ^Let  these  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  and  a  beautiful  purple  color 
will  be  produced. 

FIOLETS. — Chaptal  obtained  a  tolerably  agreeable  vio- 
let, by  dyeing  red  cottons  blue,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  diminished  the  quantities  of  oils  and  galls,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  that  of  alum,  as  well  as  the  brighten- 
ing process.  He  attempted  to  give  cotton  a  violet,  which 
would  yield  neither  in  durability  or  lustre  to  the  red  made  in 
his  dye-houses  -,  and  after  having  been  led  by  his  researches 
to  a  great  variety  of  ^processes,  which  afforded  with  more  or 
less  facility  the  color  sought  for,  he  preferred  the  following : — 

1.  The  mordant  lor  200  lbs.  of  cotton,  it  prepared  with  50  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas),  and  12  lbs.  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  clear  liquid  is  separated  from 
the  deposit  that  is  formed;  and  the  cotton  is  passed  through  it  with  care^  after 
recaving  three  oils,*  as  hot  as  possible. 

8.  On  taking  the  goods  out  of  the  bath,  they  are  wrung  and  handled  over:  and 
when  they  have  assumed,  on  cooling,  a  buff  shade,  they  are  to  be  well  washed, 
wmn^,  and  dried,  vrith  accurate  stretching. 

3.  The  vreight  of  the  goods,  of  madder,  is  employed  for  dyeing  them:  as  soon 

•  The  same  as  for  Turkey-red,  as  described  in  chapter  IIL  of  thb  Part 
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u  ih6  bath  becomes  tepid  the  cotton  ie  plunged  in,  with  gmdnal  ineieiee  of  the 
heat,  baft  without  boil^.    When  the  goods  have  beoooie  blokd^blwh,  Htuj  no 
taken  out  and  washed. 
4.  Thej  are  now  brightened  in  soap,  during  15  or  90  minutes.* 

BUFFS.t — ^Tinned  iron  plates,  (refuse  cuttings  of  a  tin- 
man's shop)  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  three  parts  nitric  and  one 
muriatic  acid.  Then  raise  the  color  in  lime  water,  about  half 
a  pint  of  lime  to  the  gallon  of  liquor.  Rqfieat  the  process  for 
a  full  color.    The  color  is  permanent 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  directions  for  all  the  various 
shades  of  these  colors,  as  slight  variations  in  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  may  be  easily  made  to  suit  each  tint  of 
color. 


•  For  &8t  colors,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  the  better  plan  is  to  give  a  ground  of  blue  in 
the  blue  vat,  and.  then  dye  with  madder  and  brazi].  By  soaking  the  goods,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  acetate  of  alumina,  of  a  strezigth  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired.— (See  MordanUj  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article  Ahan,) 

t  See  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article  Iron. 


CHAPTER    II.     ' 

OF  BLACK. 

FBOGESSES  OF   DYEING   BLACK   ON   COTTON. 

PftliiiBiiajy  Obtemtioiift— Beanttfnl  Permanent  Jet  Black  on  Cotton— The  Ok 
Metbode  sapeneded— Catechue  Brown— Browns  with  Quercitron— Varietiea  o& 
this  Color,  and  the  Modes  of  producing  them — ^Amaranth,  Cinnamon,  dec- 
General  Remarks  on  these  Dyes. 

Preliminary  observctiums. — ^Black  and  its  contrasting  hue, 
white,  are  the  two  most  dangerous  colors  in  the  whole  chro- 
matic series ;  the  one  being  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  at  the 
top  of  the  scale,  they  each  require  particular  management. 
When  an  arrangement  of  rich  and  intense  colors  is  here  and 
there  interrupted  by  patches  or  shadings  of  black,  tis  too  often 
happens  in  patterns  of  carpets  and  other  subjects  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  the  effect  is  harsh  and  unpleasant.  It  therefore 
ought,  in  designs  of  this  nature,  to  be  accompanied  and  mel- 
lowed by  such  deep  hues  as  lie  next  it  in  the  natural  series. 
White  should  in  like  manner  be  introduced  by  a  gradation  of 
the  lightest  tints,  otherwise  the  effect  will  be  spotty  and 
broken. 

White  can  only  be  used  in  large  quantities  in  arrangements 
of  a  cool  and  sombre  character,  and  should  always  be  pure 
and  transparent.  For  want  of  this  quality  in  the  black  em- 
ployed in  the  generality  of  worsted  fabrics,  it  has  always  a 
sooty  and  heavy  effect  It  should,  therefore,  be  employed  in 
such  manufactures  with  great  caution.  Perhaps  the  most 
general  error  in  the  coloring  of  the  carpets  manufactured  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Belgium, 
is  the  too  frequent  use  of  black  and  white.  The  deepest 
shades  should  never  be  darker  than  indigo,  marone,  or  brown ; 
and  the  highest  tints  would  be  much  improved  by  being 
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mellowed  down  by  some  wca-m  color.  More  latitude  may  be 
taken  with  black  in  silk  manufactures,  as  it  can  be  produced 
on  that  material  in  the  greatest  clearness  and  depth. 

PROCESSES  OF  DYEING  BLACK.— In  order  that 
the  reader  may  obtain  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  best  modes  of  dyeing  this  (as  well  as  every  other)  color, 
he  must  study  attentively  the  uses  and  chemical  characters 
of  the  various  dye-stuffs,  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  JMBneral,  as 
given  in  this  work.  We  will,  therefore,  commence  by  refer 
ring  him  to  the  article  on  Logwood^  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  and 
to  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article  Iron. 

Of  the  thousands  of  recipes  prescribed  in  books,  for  pro- 
curing a  permanent  black  on  cotton  goods,  not  one  has  ever 
perfectly  answered  the  purpose.  There  is  but  one  method 
known  of  procuring  a  durable  as  well  as  beautiful  black  on 
cotton^  and  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
KoBchlin,  of  Alsace.    The  following  is  the  process : — 

1.  The  goods  are  allowed  to  steep  in  a  decoction  of  sumac  for  twdve  hours; 
after  which  they  are  wrought  through  lime-water,  which  giTes  them  a  heantiful 
hlueish-green  color,  becoming  very  dark  with  a  short  time's  exposure  to  the  air. 
If  aUowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  the  green  color  passes  4)ff,  and  the  goods  as- 
sume a  greenish-dun  shade. 

2.  When  the  goods  are  at  the  darkest  shade  of  green,  they  are  put  through  a 
solution  of  copperas :  alter  working  some  time  in  this,  and  allowing  them  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  ait,  they  become  a  black.  But  if  dried  ftom  this,  it  n  only  slate  or 
dark-gray. 

3.  The  goods  are  again  put  through  lime-water,  which  renders  them  brown,  and 
then  wrought  through  a  decoction  of  logwood  till  the  color  of  the  wood  has  nearly 
disappeared. 

4.  A  little  copperas  is  now  added,  which  throws  off  the  reddish  hues  of  tha 
wood,  giving  them  a  blue  shade.    This  is  termed  rainng  the  color. 

5.  The  goods  are  washed  from  this  in  cold  water,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

6.  When  a  deep  blue-black  is  wanted,  the  goods  are  dyed  blue  previous  to  steep- 
ing in  the  sumac. 

This  method  of  dyeing  black,  on  cotton,  is  rapidly  super- 
seding the  old  processes  as  practiced  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  France. 

We  formerly  mentioned  (in  chapter  I.  of  this  Part)  tin  as 
a  mordant  for  logwood,  the  goods  being  put  through  the  solu- 
tion, and  afterwards  well  washed.  Was  this  salt  of  tin  re- 
maining soluble  when  the  goods  were  washed,  the  mordant 
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would  be  dissolved  from  the  cfoth ;  but  the  chloride  of  tin  in 
the  cloth  is  decomposed  during  the  operation  of  washing,  and 
there  remains  fixed  in  the  fibres^  the  insoluble  compouiid  of 
tin,  constituting  a  mordant  which  combines  easily  with  the 
logwood.*  Probably  the  cloth  itself  acts  a  part  in  assisting 
this  decomposition,  which  would  account  for  its  bemg  dyed 
permanently  by  immersions  into  a  soluble  compound  of  tin 
and  logwood,  as  noticed  in  reference  to  plumb  tubs  in  the 
same  chapter,  but  the  various  compositions  of  tin  and  log- 
wood have  not  yet  been  studied  chemically.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  vegetables,  besides  galls  and  sumac,  which 
contain  tannint  in  great  abundance,  and  which  have  all 
been  described  in  Part  h  chapter  III.,  and  chapter  11.  Part 
ni.  The  various  combinations  of  tannin  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  especially  tin^  are  noticed  in  chapter  I.  of  this  Part. 

CATECHUE  BROWN.— To  dye  this  color,  proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  catechue  is  boiled  in  water  till  diieolYecl.  Let  the  boifing  cease,  then  add  u 
little  nitzate  of  copper ;  say  that  a  cent  is  dissolved  in  two  gills  of  aquafortis,  this 
will  do  1 0  lbs  of  catechne.  Th  e  whole  is  weU  mixed,  and  the  cotton  immersed  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  till  the  solution  becomes  cold,  generally  over  night ;  it  n 
then  to  be  taken  oat  and  well  wrong,  and  wrought  for  nearly  twenty  Tmimtew  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (chrome)  at  nearly  a  boiling  heat,  it  is  then  wash- 
ed and  finished  through  a  solution  of  soap,  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  a  lather 
after  the  goods  come  out 

*  The  moxdant  much  employed  (for  cotton  goods)  in  Germany  for.  this  dye 
(black);  with  Iqgwood,  galls,  sumac,  &c.,  is  MronrAhan,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
having  the  crystaline  form  of  alum,  though  it  contains  no  alumina.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  78  pounds  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  117  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  dihr- 
ting  this  compound  with  water,  adding  to  the  mixture  87  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  ciystalising  point  This  potash-sulphate 
of  iron  has  a  fine  amethyst  color  when  recently  prepared;  and  though  it  gets 
coated  in  the  air  with  a  yellowish  crust,  it  is  none  the  worse  on  this  account  As 
a  mordant,  a  solution  of  this  salt,  in  f^m  six  to  nxty  parts  of  water,  serves  to 
communicate  and  fix  a  great  variety  of  uniform  ground  colors,  from  light  gray  to 
brown,  blue,  or  jet  black,  with  quercitron,  galls,  logwood,  sumac,  &c.,  separate  or 
oombbed.  The  above  solution  may  be  usefully  modified  by  adding  to  eveiy  10 
poonds  of  the  ironrtUumj  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  (80  pounds)  of  warm  water,  10 
pounds  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead,  and  leaving  the  mixture,  after  careful  stirring,  to 
settle.  Sulphate  of  lead  fidls,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  remains  combined  with  the 
acetic  acid  and  the  potash.  After  passing  through  the  above  mordant,  the  goods 
should  be  quickly  dried.— CTre. 

1  See  Thnnin  and  GaUie  Acid,  chapter  II.  of  this  Part. 
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This  produces  a  very  rich^perniaiient  brown,  cmd  is  al- 
ready superseding  the  use  of  madder  far  the  same  color j 
being  nearly  equally  permanent  and  more  easily  obtained. 
The  shade  is  varied  according  to  the  prc^ortion  of  the  ingre- 
dients used,  so  that  a  rich  ^anierine  or  a  dastk  chocolate  may 
be  obtained  with  equal  facility. 

BROWNS  WITH  dUERCITRON  BARK,  &c.— The 
modes  of  dyeing  brown  with  quercitron  bark^  and  the  use  of 
yellow  spirits  (see  chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  article  YeKow 
£jfnrt75),4s  not  very  suitable  for  cloth.  The  best  mode  is  the 
following : — 

1.  Impregnate  the  cloth  with  pyrolignite  of  slumina,  and  dye  it  yellow  in  the 
same  matiiier  as  given  for  dyeing  greens.* 

2.  A  bath  is  now  prepared  with  logwood  and  Bnoil-wood,  about  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  the  goods  are  then  wrought  in  this  mixture  fbr  ten 
minutes,  when  a  little  alum  is  added,  and  they  are  wrought  ten  minutes  longer; 
they  are  then  washed  fromthis  and  dried.  If  the  ingredients  be  wdl  proportioned, 
this  method  gives  beautiful  shades  of  brown. 

<<  Brown  of  different  shades  is  imparted  to  cotton  and  linen, 
by  impregnating  them  with  a  mixed  mordant  of  acetates  of 
alumina  and  iron,  and  then  dyeing  them,  either  with  madder 
alone,  or  with  madder  and  fustic.  When  the  aluminous  mor- 
dant predominates,  the  madder  gives  an  amaranth  tintt  For 
horse-chestnut  brown,  the  cotton  must  be  galled,  plunged  into 
a  black  bath,  then  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  next 
dyed  in  a  decoction  of  fustic,  wrung  out,  passed  through  a 
strong  madder  bath,  then  through  the  sulphate  of  copper  so- 
lution, and  finished  with  a  soap  boil 

<'  A  superior  brown  is  produced  by  like  means  upon  cotton 
goods,  which  have  undergone  the  oiling  process  of  the 
Turkey  red  dye.  Such  stuffs  must  be  galled,  mordanted 
with  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead  (equal  to 
I  of  the  alum) ;  after  ws^shing  and  drying,  dye  in  a  madder 

*  See  chapter  VII.  of  this  Part. 

t  Amaranth. — M.  Vitalis  gives  us  the  following  receipt  for  obtaining  this  eolor: 
— 1.  The  cotton  is  strongly  galled,  dried,  and  washed.  2.  It  is  passed  thitragh 
black  dye,  till  it  has  taken  a  strong  gray  shade.  3.  It  receives  a  bath  of  fimo- 
wat<^.  4.  Mordant  of  tin.  -  5.  Dyeing  in  the  BiazU-wood  bath.  6.  The  two  last 
operations  are  repeated. 
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bath,  and  cleared  with  a  soap  boil.  The  tint  of  brown 
varies  with  the  proportion  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

"  We  perceive  from  these  examples,  in  how  many  ways 
the  browning  of  dyes  may  be  modified,  upon  what  principles 
they  are  founded,  and  how  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  turn 
the  shade  more  or  less  towards  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  &x."* 

CINNAMON. — ^Different  shades  of  cinnamon  may  be  ob- 
tained, when  cottons  first  dyed  with  madder  get  an  olive  cast 
with  iron  liquor  in  a  fustic  bath. 

These  cinnamon  and  mordor6  shades  are  also  produced  by 
dyeing  them  first  in  a  bath  of  weld  and  verdigris,  passing 
them  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas)  wring- 
ing and  drying ;  ne^t  through  a  bath  containing  1  pound  of 
galls  for  every  10  pounds  of  goods,  again  drying ;  next  alum- 
ing,  and  maddering.  They  must  be  brightened  by  a  boil  in 
soap  water. 

Cinnamon  color,  on  either  silk  or  cotton,  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner : — 

**Rim  the  goods  through  a  lolutiaii  of  iiilphate  of  copper  (Uue  Titriol);  then 
pa»  thvoi^  limB-water,  which  will  give  a  haiwliome  tkj-hliie  of  ceDiddend>le 
jMnnanenq^.  Now  run  the  geode  through  a  mLulion  of  pnwBate  of  potaah.  This 
gives  them  a  beantifiil  brown. 


PART   FOURTH. 

DYEma  PROCESSES  CONTmiED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  RED. 

PBOCESSES  OF  DTEING  8GAAI.BT  ON  WOOL. 

Obflervattona  on  Colon,  Simple  and  Componnd^Proper  names— MoidanU  of  the 
different  Anihon  for  Dyeing  Scarlet-^Dyeing  Procewee,  Rngtirii,  Freach,  Ger> 
man,  and  Italian— Oenend  Remaiks  on  these  Prooeseee^Lao-Scarlet— dim- 
son— Rose  Coloxs — Brazil-wood  Scarlet— Madder  Red,  &c. 

The  only  proper  names  amongst  colors  are  red,*  yellow, 
blue,  green,  purple,  citrine,  russet,  and  brown ;  with  white, 
gray,  and  black,  for  light,  shade,  and  darkness.  Red  has,  no 
doubt,  two  other  varieties  to  which  proper  names  have  been 
given — ^namely,  crimson  and  scarlet ;  the  first  being  the  ad- 
mixture of  red  with  a  small  proportion  of  blue,  and  the  sec- 
ond being  the  same  with  a  small  proportion  of  yellow,  as 
shall  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel.  But  they  approach  in  ap- 
pearance so  near  the  primary  color,  that  their  names  are 
often  used  as  a  general  term  for  red.  The  term  crimson  is 
derived  from  the  Italian  crimoHno,  nnd  that  of  scarlet  from 
the  French  escarlate. 

White  and  black  are  representatives  of  the  principles  of 
light  and  darkness;  and  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  the  primary 

•  See  chapter  III.  Part  III.  article  Prdimmaty  06MrM(iofu. 
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elements  of  eolor,  out  of  which,  by  commixture  and  union 
amcmgst  themselves,  every  conceivable  Variety  of  color  and 
hue  arises. 

The  nature  and  qualities  of  these  elements  of  chromatic 
beauty  must  be  well  understood  before  a  correct  idea  can  be 
formed  o^  cnr  proper  names  given  to,  their  various  combina- 
tions. White  and  black  are  not  colors  themselves,  but  are, 
as  the  representatives  of  light  and  darkness,  simply  the  mod- 
ifiers of  colors,  in  reducing  them,  and  the  hues  arising  from 
them,  by  their  attenuating  and  neutralizing  effects,  to  tints 
and  shades  respectively. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  mixed  color,  must  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  mode  in  which  the. primairies  are:  com- 
bined in  its  composition ;  and,  as  these  elements  are  but  three 
in  number,  we  can  <»ily  have  other  two  distinct  kinds ;  name- 
ly, those  in  which  two  of  them  occur,  called  Secondary  colors, 
and  those  in  which  the  whole  three  are  combined,  generally 
called  tertiary  colors.  These  last  are,  however,  more  properly 
called  hues,  because  they  are  colors  only  by  the  predomi- 
nance or  subordination  in  their  composition  of  one  or  other 
of  the  three  primaries,  above  or  below  itis  natural  power  of 
neutralization,  as  shall  afterwards  be  shown. 

So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  primary  elements  of  color. 
Their  powers  shall  now  be  considered. 

That  these  elements  can  be  produced  in  perfect  purity, 
seems  a  phydcal  impossibility;  even  in  the  solar  spectrum 
they  cannot  be  perfectly  separated  by  any  refracting  power 
yet  discovered,  but  lure  all  to  a  certain  extent 'mixed  with 
those  thai  lie  next  them  in  series.  Notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ficulty, their  powers  have  been  ascertained  by  various  prac- 
tical experiments^  especiaUy  those  performed  by  Field,  to  be, 
in  regard  to  their  capability  of  reflecting  light  in  ratios,  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant 
of  the  musical  scale,  or  more  properly  to  the  harmonic  ratios. 
It  will  therefore  be  found,  that  taking  the  purest  jpowdered 
pigments  that  art  can  produce,  and  mixing  them  in  the  pro- 
portions—one yellow,  two  red,  and  three  blue,  of  equal  in- 
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tensity,  a  co<d  gray^  such  as  produced  by  the  mixture  <lf 
white  and  black,  will  be  the  result. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  that  these  three  colors  will 
produce  white  light  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case ;  for 
colors  can  only  be  excited,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum,  by  the 
joint  influence  of  light  aqd  darkness,  and  are  an  intermediate 
I^enomenon  between  these  two  principles,  the  natural,  con- 
currence of  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  refracting  power,  is,  as 
in  the  ipixture  of  pigments,  a  cool  gray. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  dyeing  operations^  we 
will  give  a  list  of  mordants,  commonly  known  as  camposiiian 
or  solution  of  tin.  The  following  are  the  methods  most  to 
be  depended  upon  by  the  practical  dyer  for  producing  scarlet 
on  woolen  goods: — 

MORDANT  A,  by  BerthoUet.—DisBohre  in  mtric  acid  of 
30^  B.  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  sal  ammoniac,  then  add, 
by  degrees;  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  and  dilute  the  so- 
lution, with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

MORDANT  B,  fty  Poerner. — ^Mix  one  pound  of  nitric  acid 
with  (Hie  pound  of  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sal  ammoniac.  Stir  well,  a^d  add,  very  slowly^  two 
ounces  of  feathered  tin/ 

MORDANT  0^ — ^Pour  into  a  glass  globe  with  a  long  neck, 
three  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  at  30^  B.;  and  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid  at  17^ ;  shake  the  globe  gently,  avoiding  the 
corrosive  vapors,  and  put  a  loose  stopper  hi  its  mouth. 
Throw  into  this  nitro-muriatic  acid  one^eighth  of  its  weight 
of  pure  tin,  in  small  particles  at  a  time. .  When  the  solution 
is  complete^  and  settled,  decant  it  into  bo^ttles,  aad  close  them 
with  ground  stoppers.    It  should  not  be  diluted  before  used. 

MORDANT  D,  by  Damboumey.—bx  two  drachms  Fr. 
{144  grs.)  of  pure  muriatb  acid,  dissolve  18  grains  of  Malacca 
tin. 

MORDANT  E,  by  Hellot.—Take  8  ounces  of  bitric  acid, 
diluted  with  as  much  water ;  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 

4FortlMl»rtttethiodofftiidi«niigtlMtm,Beeeluipl^  Tfti. 
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sal  ammoniac,  and  2  drachms  of  nitre.  In  this  dissolve,  obe 
ounce  of  tin. 

MORDANT  F,  by  iSbAe^^r.— Dissolve  one  part  of  tin  in 
four  of  a  nitro-muriatic  acid,-  prepared  with  nitric  acid  diluted 
with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  one  thirty*sec<xulth  of  sal 
ammoniac. 

MORDANT  G,  by  Dambtnimey.—TakB  1  drachm  (72 
gra.)  of  muriatic  acid  at  IT"",  one  of  nitric  acid  at  30°,  and  18 
grains  of  water,  in  which  dissdlve  18  grains  of  fine  Malacca 
tin. 

These  solutions,  so  difierent  in  their  preparation,  must  of 
course  have  different  properties  ;*  but  one  essential  object  is 
not  obtained,  namely,  an  uniform  preparation  of  the  composi- 
tion; uiufonn  as  to  the  kind  of  acid,  the  strength  of  the 
acid,  and  the  proportion  of  tin  and  of  other  ingredients  if  any 
such  are  used.  For  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  pure  nitric  acid,  and  of  a  given  streng^  It  should  be 
also  remarked  that  as  the  solution  of  tin  is  apt  to  become 
gelatinous,  from  the  gradual  oxidization  of  the  tin,  partly  by 
nitric  acid,  and  partly  by  imbibing  oxygen  from  the. atmos- 
phere ;  it  is  best  not  to  make  too  much  of  it  at  a  time.  The 
gelatinous  effect,  says  Cooper,  may  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  tin  solution  in  a  cool  dark  place,  in  a  greenish  glass  botr 
tie,  well  stopped  with  a  glass  stopper,  with  a  little  butter 
around  the  juncture  to  exclude  the  air. 

Long  experience,  says  BerthoUet,  has  shown,  that  if  the 
sdution  be  made  so  hastily  and  violently  that  the  nitric  acid 
is  much  decomposed,  and  many  red  vapors  produced,  the 
color  is  never  so  good  on  the  cloth,  as  when  the  composition 
is  made  slowly,  patiently,  in  a  cool  jdace,  the  tin  put  in  by  a 
grain  or  two  at  a  time,  and  the  composition  used  soon  after 
it  is  made. 

PROCESSES  OF  DYEING  SCARLET.t— Scarlet  is  the 

•  See  chapter  I.  Purt  IIL,  artkle,  Tin. 

t  TbiB  diAnooe  in  tbe  affinity  of  the  colozing  partidea  lor  wool,  nlk,  and  cot- 
ton, ia  aometimea  ao  great,  that  thej  refiue  to  oomlnne  with  one  of  theae  aob- 
alaocea,  whilrt  they  combine  very  well  with  another;  thoa,  cotton  takea  no  color 
in  the  bath  that  dyea  wool  acarleL    Dufiiy  got  a  piece  of  atoff  made,  the  warp  of 
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most  beautiful  and  brilliant  color  among  dyesr  Taste  fluctu* 
ates  with  regard  to  the  shade  in  demand.  Sometimes  scarlet 
is  sought  for  of  a  perfect  and  deeper  red ;  more  frequently  in- 
clining more  or  less  to  the  color  Of  flame.    . 

We  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the  desired  shade 'from  the 
precise  doses  prescribed  in  the  processes,  from  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  the  coloring  particles  contained  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fine  cochineal,  imd  particularly  from  the  solu- 
tions of  tin  that  are  used  differing  considerably  from  each 
other ;  but  the  just  prop<N:tions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  em- 
ployed may  be  readily  determined  by  trials  in  the  small  way, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  shade  called  for ;  and  if  the  pieces  which 
are  dyed  be  above  or  below  this  shade,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  the  suitable  proportions. — (See  chapter  I.,  Part  UI.,  arti- 
cle, Tm.) 

1.  For  100  pounds  of  cloth,  put  into  the  water,  when  it  is 
a  little  more  than  lukewarm,  6  pounds  cream  of  tartar,  and 
stir  well.  .  When  the  water  becomes  too  hot  for  the  hand, 
throw  into  it,  with  agitation,  one  pound  of  cochineal,  in  fine 
powder. .  An  instant  afterwards,  pour  in  6  pounds  of  the 
mordant  A,  stir  the  whole  thoroughly.  As  soon  as  the  bath 
begins  to  boil,  introduce  the  cloth,  and  wince  briskly  for  two 
or. three  rotations,  and  then  more  slowly.  At  the  end  of  a 
twti-hdurs',  boil,  the  cloth  must  be  taken  out,  and  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  cool,  after  which  it  should  be  well  washed 
at  the  river,  or  winced  in  a  current  of  pure  water. 

2.  Now  fill  with  water,  and  when  it  is  at  the  boiling  pcHnt, 
5^  pounds  of  cochineal  are  thrown  in,  aiid  mixed  with  care ; 
when  the  crust,  which  forms  upon  the  sur&ce,  opens  of  itself 
in  several  places,  14  pounds  of  the  mordant  A,  must  be  added. 
Should  the  liquor  be  likely  to  boil  over  the  edges  of  the  bath, 
it  must  be  refreshed  with  a  little  cold  water.    When  the  bath 


which  WM  wool,  and  the  weft  cotton;  he  pMMd  thw  etiiff  through  the  fnlluig^ 
mill,  to  ensure  the  same  preparation  to  the  wool  and  o6ttoD;  hot  the  wool  took  the 
icailet  d je,  and  the  cotton  xemained  afanoat  white.  It  la  thia  diffefenoe  of  affinilj 
which  nukea  it  neceamy  to  vaiy  the  praparalionB  and  the  pgoeeaaea,  moootding  to 
the  nature  of  the  iobatanee  which  we  wish  to  dye  of  a  paitJcnlM'  color.— (Set 
chH^torLPartUI.) 
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has  become  uniform,  the  cloth  is  to  be  put  in,  taking  care  to 
wince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  turns  ;  then  to  boil  it  for  an 
hour,  thrusting  it  under  the  liquor  with  a  rod  whenever  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  ia  lastly  taken  out,  aired,  washed  at 
the  river,  and  dried. 

BERTHOLLBTS  PROCESS  {with  emendatians).—We 
shall  now  give  Berthollet's  method  of  dyeing  scarlet.  It  is  in 
vain  to  expect  any  required  shade  from  the  proportions  indi* 
cated  in  the  common  recipes;  for  the  cochineal  varies  in 
quality,  and  the  composition  is  liable  to  great  variety  in 
strength,  but  by  means  of  trials  in  .the  small  way,  the  pro- 
portions necessary  to  any  required  color  may  be  easily  as- 
certained.* The  first  process  is  called  the  preparation,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

1.  For  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  woolen  cloth, 
throw  in  six  pounds  and  three  quarters  cream  of  tartar ;  stir 
well ;  then  add  half  a  pound  of  cochineal,  and  stir ;  then  add 
five  pounds  and  a  half  of  a  clear  solution  of  tin  {Mordant  A), 
and  again  stir  the  liquor.  When  the  whole  is  about  to  boil, 
enter  the  cloth,  which  must  be  turned  on  the  wince  with 
great  rapidity  three  or  four  times,  and  afterwards  more  slow- 
ly. After  thus  turning  it  in  the  boiling  liquor  for  two  hours, 
heave  out,  air,  and  wash  in  the  river. 

2.  Now  empty  the  bath  and  fill  with  water.  Heat  the 
water,  and  when  near  the  boiling  point,  throw  in  five  pounds 
and  a  half  of  cochineal ;  it  must  be  well  stirred  ;  when  the 
stirring  is  left  off  and  a  crust  appears  on  top  of  the  liquor, 
which  breaks  sp<mtaneously  in  several  places,  then  pour  in 
fifteen  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  the  composition  {Mordant 
A).  If  the  liquor  Aould  then  boil  up  to  the  edge  of  the  caul 
dron,  cool  dawn  with  a  little  water. 

3.  The  composition  being  well  mixed,  the  cloth  is  turned 
into  the  bath,  takiitg  care  to  wince  it  rapidly  for  three  or 


*  To  employ  oochuMal  in  dyeiiig,  it  i*  abwlutdy  mceMtiy  that  it  iboqld  be 
wcU  gnmnd  and  then  nfted  through  ft  fine  neve;  all  the  particles  that  do  not 
pMS  the  aieTe,  are  fiwuid  at  the  dote  of  the  opeiation  undind^ed,  and  nithout 
iMmng  materially  parted  with  their  eoloring  matter. 
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four  turns ;  then  more  gently,  but  Btill  not  slowlyi  in  the 
liquor  during  an  hour,  pushing  it  under  the  surface  with  a 
stick  as  often  as  it  rises  up ;  heave  out,  air^  cool,  wash,  and 
dry. 

Generally  a  bright  flame  color  is  in  demand;  in  which 
case  quercitron  bark  is  added  to  the  preparation.*  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  can  be  discovered  by  cutting  the  cloth,  the 
inside  of  which  will  show  marks  of  the  yellow  dye,  for  in 
the  common  process  the  cochineal  does  not  penetraite  quite 
through  the  cloth. 

SCHEFFER'S  PROCESS  {with  emendations).— Tbia 
author  prescribes  for  the  preparation  bath^  one  part  by  weight 
of  the  composition  to  ten  parts  of  cloth,  with  a  tenth  also  of 
starch,  and  a  tenth  of  tartar.  He  remarks  that  starch  ren- 
ders the  color  more  uniform.  He  recommends  to  throw  into 
the  water  when  it  boils,  a  quantity  of  cochineal  equal  to  rfr^ 
of  the  weight  of  the  clbth,  to  stir  it  well,  to  boil  the  cloth 
in  it  for  an  hour,  and  then  cool  and  rinse  it.  Then  to  boil  it 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  finishing  bath,  with  ^V^  of  starch,* 
^^th  of  solution  of  tin,  ^d  of  tartar,  and  ^th  of  cochi- 
neal The  proportion  of  composition  used  by  Schefier,  is 
much  less  than  that  used  by  Hellot,  but  his  composition  con- 
tarns  more  tin  than  Hellot's. 

POERNERS  PROCESS  (wUh  emendations).— Voemer 
desoibes  thre0  principal  processes,  according  as  the  shades 
are  to  be  more  or  less  deep,  or  more  or  less  orange.  This 
consists  in  varying  the  quantities  of  composition  and  of  tin, 
a|id  of  adding  or  omitting  the  tartar  which,  contributes  to  the 
yellow  or  flamo-colored  hue  of  the  scarlet.  If  the  proportion 
of  composition  be  too  small,  all  the  cochineal  will  not  be 
taken  up,  and  the  water  in  the  bath  will  be  colored :  if  too 
large,  it  reacts  on  the  color  of  the  cochineal,  dissolves  iU  and 
renders  it  liable  to  be  washed  out;  hence  the  color  comes 
out  weak  and  faded.    But  if  the  cochinesd  be  in  proportion 

•  Several  hmklTedfl  of  experiments,  says  Dr.  Bancroft,  toI.  I.,  p.  SR,  wsnant 
my  aiaeition  that  at  least  ono-fonith  of  the  cochineal  generally  employed  in  dye* 
ing  acazlet,  may  be  saved  by  obtaining  so  much  y^ow  as  is  necessary  to  compote 
this  color,  from  quercitron  bark. 
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to  the  tin,  the  color  will  be  fiill  and  rich  when  they  are  used 
plentifully.  The  tartar  gives  the  yellow  tinge  which  with 
the  crimson  of  the  cochineal  produces  the  flame  color. 

If  the  yellow  tint  should  predominate  too  much,  it  is  cor* 
rected  by  running  the  cloth,  when  dyed,  through  hot  water ; 
this  effect  is  owing  to  some  small  proportion  of  calcerous  salts 
contained  in  the  water,*  which  if  perfectly  pure  would  not 
alter  the  color  at  all. 

Poerner's  three  processes  above  alluded  to  will  now  be 
described. 

PROCESS  No.  1.  1.  Preparation  bath.— For  every 
pound  of  cloth  or  wool,  take  14  drachms  of  cream  of  tartar. 
'When  the  bath  is  boiling,  and  the  tartar  all  dissolved,  pour  in 
successively  14  drachms  of  solution  of  tin  {Mordant  B),  and 
boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Now  introduce  the  cloth,  and  boil  it 
for  2  hours ;  then  heave  out,  let  drain,  and  cool. 

2.  Finishing  hath. — ^For  every  pound  of  woolen  goods,  take 
2  drachms  cream  of  tartar.  When  the  bath  begins  to  boil, 
add  1  ounce  of  cochineal ;  stir  well,  and  let  boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  Now  pour  in,  by  successive  portions,  1  ounce  of 
solution  of  tin  {Mordant  B),  stirring  continusdly,  and  then 
iye  as  quickly  as  ^possible.  The  color  will  be  a  beautiful 
scarlet 

PROCESS  No.  2.  1.  Preparation  bath.— This  bath  is 
precisely  the  same  as  Process  No.  1.,  and  is  always  estimated 
for  1  pound  of  goods. 

2.  Finishing  bath. — ^Take  1  ounce  of  cochineal,  and  2 
ounces  of  solution  of  tin  without  tartar. 

PROCESS  No.  3.  1.  Preparation  bath.— This  bath  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  two  aheady  described  above. 

2.  Finishing  bath. — For  a  pound  of  cloth,  take  2  drachms 
cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  one  ounce  of  solution 
at  tin,  and  two  ounces  of  sea  salt ;  finish  as  in  Process  No.  1. 
The  salt  helps  the  dye  to  penetrate  into  the  cloth. 

«  See  cb^iCar  il.  Put  UL,  aitide  Pwiijf  qf  WtUUr.  If  the  water  is  eopme 
as  not  to  produce  this  effect  of  slightly  ciinuoniiig  the  color  wbea  too  yellow,  pat 
about  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  at  the  most,  of  pearlash  into  a  hundred  gallons 
oC  water,  which  wiQ  opente  as  a  ooneettve. — Cooper.  » 
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TMm  Mhavring  the  compontioin  of  the  prqiaraHm  wadJbtUdng  ImUmi,  by 
thflUet,  Hellot,  Soheffer,  and  Pofimer,  lor  100  poandi  of  cloth  or  wool 

Pr^aroHon  baHL 


NamefofUieAQthon. 

Staieh. 

CntmoiTm- 

CochJnML 

Tin. 

CoauDoo  8ah. 

1    •    1    1 
1    1    1    1 

lb.      oz. 
0       0 
0        0 
9       6 
0.       0 

W.     OS. 

6  0 
13       8 

9  6 
10      15 

lb.      dr. 

8  0 
18  6 
12       4 

0       0 

lb.     oz. 

5  0 
13       8 

9  6 
10      15 

lb.     oz. 
0       0 
0       0 
0       0 
0       0 

FmiOiing  bath. 

Nfemwc^tlieAiitbon. 

Staieb. 

CiMkm  of  Tu- 
tor. 

Coehlmd. 

Bol-gof 

GonmooaML 

BerthoUet  -       - 

HeUot 

Seheffer     -       - 

Po<Smer 

lb., 
0 

3 

0 
0 
0 

oz. 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 

25.      oz. 
0        0 

0  0 
3       2 

1  8 

0  0 

1  6 

lb.      oz. 
5        8 
7       4 

5  71 

6  4 
6       4 
6       4 

25.  oz. 
14  0 
13       8 

4     11 

6  4 
13       8 

6       4 

lb.     oz. 
Q       0 
0       0 
0       0 
0       0 
0       0 
13       8 

M.  Lenormand  states  that  he  has  made  experiments  of 
verification  upon  all  the  formula  of  the  precedmg  tables,  and 
declares  his  conviction  that  the  finest  tint  may  be  obtained 
by  the  preparation  of  ScheflTer,  3nd>Jinishing  (Process  No. 
3,)  of  Poemer. 

LAC-SOARLET.— When  the  lac-dye  was  first  introduced, 
sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent  applied  to  the  pulverized 
cakes,  but  as  muriatic  acid  has  been  found  to  answer  much 
better,  it  has  entirely  supplanted  it.  A  good  solvent  for  this 
dye-stufif  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  and  which  we  shall  call 
No.  1  :— 

Na  1.— Diwolyo  thioe  ponndB  of  tin  in  60  pounds  of  muriitic  tcid,  of  upedfie 
gnmij  119. 

The  proper  mordant  or  composition  fw  the  cloth  is  made 
in  the  following  manner,  and  which  we  shall  call  No.  2 : — 

No.  9.— Mix  97  poundt  of  mniiatio  add  of  tp.  gntv.  1*17,  vith  1|  pounds  tff 
niliicacidofM9;  pot  this  mixtiira  m  a  nJi-gteied  itane-bottle,  and  add  to  it,  in 
■nail  faili  at  a  time,  tin,  till  4  pounds  aie  dissolTed. 

This  solution  may  be  used  within  twelve  hours  after  it  ia 
made,  provided  it  has  become  cold  and  clear.  For  dyeing, 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  No.  1  is  to  be  poured 
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upon  each  pound  of  the  pulverized  lac-dye,  and  allowed  tc 
digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.  The  cloth,  before  being  sub* 
jected  to  the  dye-bath,  must  be  scoured  with  fuller's  earth. 
To  dye  100  pounds  of  cloth,  proceed  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Fill  a  tin  boUeTi  of  300  gaUons  capacity,  with  water,  and  when  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  150^  F.,  throw  in  a  handful  of  bran,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  solution  of  tin 
(No.  2).  The  froth  which  riaea  to  the  top  aa  it  approaehea  ebullition,  must  be 
akimmffl  off;  and  when  the  boiling  cemmnncea  throw  in  10|  pounds  of  lac-dye, 
pnnrioualy  mixed  with  7  pints  of  the  solvent  No*  1,  and  3|  pounds  of  the  solution 
of  tin  No.  2.  An  instant  afterwards  throw  in  10|  pounds  of  tartar,  and  4  pounds 
of  ground  sumac,  both  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag.  The  sumac  and  tartar  should  re- 
main in  the  boiling  liquor  Hat  6re  mhiutei. 

9L  Praw  the  fire  and  add  20  g^Uona  of  cold  water  and  10|  pints  of  the  solutioA 
of  tin  (No.  2) ;  then  enter  the  cloth  and  work  briskly  for  ten  minutes.  I^ow  re- 
khidle  the  fire,  and  wince,  slowly,  bringing  the  liquor  to  a  boil  as  qukkly  as  poa- 
nMe:  keeping  H  at  that  p<nnt  for  an  hour.    Wash  well,  and  dry. 

The  above  proportions  of  the  ingredients  produce  a  brilliant 
scarlet  tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast.  .If  a  more  orange 
hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal  may  be  used,  instead  of 
tartar,  and  more  sumac.  Lac-dye  may  be  substituted  for 
cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets ;  but  for  delicate  pink  shades, 
it  does  not  answer  so  well,  as  the  lustre  is  apt  to  be  impaired 
by  the  large  quantity  of  acid  necessary  to  dissolve  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  lac. 

CRIMSON. — The  color  produced  by  cochiaeal  with  alum* 
and  tartar,  is  crimson.  The  wool  must  first  be  boiled  in  from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  alum  per  pound  of  wool,  according  to 

•  Abtm  is  the  great  mordant  employed  in  wool  dyeing.  It  is  frequently  dissolv- 
ed in  .water,  holding  tartar  equal  to  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  alum  in  solution ; 
by  which  addition  its  tendency  to  crystalize  is  diminished,  and  the  resulting  color 
is  brightened. '  The  alum  and  tartar  combine  with  the  goods  without  suffering  any 
change,  and  are  decompoeed  only  by  the  action  of  the  coloring  matters  in  the  dye 
bath.  The  alum  operatea  solely  in  virtue  of  ]|a  sulphuric  acid  and  earthy  basii; 
the  sulphate  of  potash  preaent  in  that  salt  being  rather  injurious.  Hence,  if  a  sul- 
phate of  ahunina  free  from  iron  could  be  readily  obtained,  it  would  prove  a  piefer- 
able  mordant  to  ahmL  It  is  also  piobable,  fyt  the  reasons  above  assigned,  that 
soda  alum,  a  salt  much  less  apt  to  ciystalize  than  potash  or  ammonia  alum,  would 
suit  the  dyer  very  well.  .In  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  common  alum  to 
crystalize,  and  to  promote  its  tendency  to  pass  into  a  basic  salt,  one  eighth  part  of 
its  weight  of  potaah  is  added  to  its  solution,  or  the  equivalent  in  chalk  or  aoda.^ 
Ure,     Seechapter  I.,  Part  III;,  articla  Aben.) 
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the  fulness  of  color  required,  and  half  the  quantity  of  tartar, 
then  rinse  the  wool.  Make  ready  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
wool,  a  boiler  that  will  hold  fifty  buckets  of  water ;  when  the 
water  boilp,  put  in  an  ounce  of  sifted  cochineal  to  the  pound 
of  wool,  or  more  if  the  color  be  expected  very  deep.  Let  the 
cochineal  boil  ten  minutes,  stir,  and  enter  the  wool,  which 
must  be.  worked  very  quickly  in  the  liquor  for  one  hour  and  a 
half;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  all  the  cochineal 
seems  exhausted.  Then  take  out,  wash  and  dry. — (See 
chapter  III.,  Part  V.,  article  Crimson.) 

ROSE  COLORS. — Rose  colors  are  dyed  in  the  same  way 
as  crimson,  except  that  only  one  half  or  one  quarter  of  the 
cochineal  is  used,  and  from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce 
per  pound  of  wool,  of  the  tin  composition.  Some  dyers  dye 
their  rose  colors  thus :  they  take  of  alum  two  ounces,  cream 
of  tartar  one  ounce,  solution  of  tin  one  ounce,  sifted  cochineal 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  to  each  pound  of  wool :  boil  the  cochi- 
neal for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  dissolve  in  a  separate  vessel 
the  alum  and  tartar,  to  which  when  dissolved  add  the  compo- 
sition, stir  this  liquor  well,  and  then  add  it  to  the  cochineal 
liquor,  and  enter  the  goods,  which  must  be  worked  in  the 
mixture  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  No  rose  color  will  .require 
half  an  ounce  of  cochineal ;  one-third  of  an  ounce,  if  good, 
is  the  fullest  proportion. 

BRAZIL-WOOD  SCARLET.— According  to  Dingier  and 
Kurrer,  bright  and  fast  scarlet  reds  may  be  obtained  upon 
wool,  by  preparing  a  decoction  of  60  pounds  of  Brazil-wood, 
in  three  successive  boils,  and  setting  the  decoction  aside  for  3 
or  4  weeks  in  a  cool  place ;  100  pounds  of  the  wool  are  then 
alumed  in  a  bath  of  22  pounds  of  alum  and  11  pounds  of  tar- 
tar, and  afterwards  rinsed  in  cold  water.  In  the  meanwhile, 
a  copper  containing  30  pailsful  is  filled  two-thirds,  and  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  150°  or  160**  F.  Three  pailsful  of  the 
decoction  are  now  poured  in,  and  heated  to  the  same  point 
again,  and  30  pounds  of  wool  introduced,  which  does  not  take 
a  scarlet,  but  rather  a  crimson  tint.  This  being  removed,  2 
pailsful  of  the  decoction  are  put  in,  and  30  pounds  of  wool, 
which  becomes  scarlet,  but  not  so  fine  as  at  the  third  dip.    If 
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the  dyer  strengthens  the  color  a  little  at  the  first  dip,  a  little 
more  at  the  second,  and  adds  at  the  third  and  fourth  the 
quantity  of  decoction  merely  necessary,  he  will  obtain  a  uni- 
form scarlet  tint.  With  50  pounds  of  Pemambuco,  1000 
pounds  of  wool  may  be  dyed  scarlet  in  this  way,  and  with 
the  deposits  another  100  may  be  dyed  of  a  tile  color.  Ear- 
kutsch  says  the  dye  may  be  improved  by  adding  some  ox-gall 
to  the  bath. 

MADDER  RIED.— Wool  would  take  with  madder  only  a 
weak  and  perishable  dye,  were  not  the  coloring  particles  fixed 
by  a  base,  which  combines  them  more  intimately  with  the 
stufl^  and  which  screens  them  in  part  from  the  destructive 
action  of  the  air.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the 
stuff  is,  first  of  all,  boiled  with  alum  and  tartar,  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  after  which  it  is  drained,  slightly  wrung,  then 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  which  is  left  in  a  cool  place,  and  let  alone 
for  some  days.  Alumed  wool  takes,  in  the  madder  bath,  a 
red  color,  which  is  not  so  bright,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
cochineal  red,  but  it  is  a  more  permanent  color ;  and  being 
cheaper,  is  much  used  for  household  purposes.  A  mordant  of 
alum  and  tartar  is  employed,  at  the  rate  of  from  eighi  to  sis- 
teen  ounces  for  the  pound  of  cloth.  The  bath  is  heated  to  a 
hand  heat,  and  the  goods  are  then  dyed  by  the  wince  or  reel. 
Yitalis  prescribes  as  a  mordant  for  this  color,  one-fourth  of 
alum,  and  one-sixteenth  of  tartar ;  and  for  dyeing,  one-third 
of  madder,  with  the  addition  of  a  twenty-fourth  of  solution 
of  tin  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water.  He  raises  the  tem- 
perature in  the  space  of  an  hour  to  200^,  and  afterwards  boils 
for  3  or  4  minutes ;  a  circumstance  which  it  is  believed,  con- 
tributes to  the  fixation  of  the  color.  The  bath,  after  dyeing, 
appears  much  loaded  with  yellow  matter,  because  this  has 
less  afiinity  for  the  alum  than  the  red.*  We  have,  in  chap- 
ter III,  Part  I.,  article  Madder,  treated  extensively,  and  we 
trust  to  some  purpose,  of  this  subject,  and  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.t 

«  Sometimes  a  little  axchil  ia  added  to  the  madder,  to  give  the  dje  a  pink  tinge 
hot  fhifl  is  {ogitnre. 
t  See  chapter  III.|  Part  III.,  article  Prdiminahf  GbservaJtiona, 


CHAPTER   IL 

OF  YELLOW. 

PBOCSSSES  OF  DTBING  YELLOW  ON  WOOL« 

Proeeooefl  of  Dyeing  Ydlow  with  Wdd,  Fustic,  and  duerdtraa^Baff  Ydlow— 
Hendricks'B  Patent  Proceas. 

WITH  WELD.— The  method  of  dyeing  yellow  with 
weld,  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  cloth  is  as  follows : — 

100  lbs.  of  cloth.— 1.  Fill  a  boiler  ^th  weld,  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  cloth  will  not  take  less  than  an  equal  weight  of 
weld,  and  for  very  deep  yellows  four  times  as  much  will  be 
required.*  Before  the  weld  -liquor  boils,  dye  the  cloths  in- 
tended for  light  and  bright  yellows.  It  is  best  to  wash  them 
first  at  the  river,  to  detach  the  grosser  particles  of  alum  that 
merely  stick  to  the  cloth.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  empty  into 
another  boiler  as  much  of  the  dye-liquor  as  is  necessary  to 
dye  the  light  yellows.  When  this  is  done  the  Uquor,  for  the 
light  yellows,  need  not  boil  over  a  few  minutes  before  enter- 
ing the  goods  to  be  dyed ;  first,  however,  throwing  in  some 
cold  water  to  bring  the  liquor  to  a  scald,  just  before  entering 
the  goods. 

2.  When  the  weld  is  taken  out  of  the  first  boiler,  boil  it 
again  in  another.  When  exhausted,  take  out  and  use  this 
second  boiling,  either  to  dye  light  shades  on  fresh  goods,  or  to 
strengthen  the  first  liquor.t  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  light  shades  obtained  by  this  means  have  not  so  much 

*  Hellot  recommende  even  as  much  as  aix  pounda  of  weU,  iHit  this  is  two 

pounds  too  much.    The  quantity  of  weld,  however,  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
depth  of  shade. 

t  Some  dyers  add  to  the  weld  a  little  quicklime  and  ashes,  which  b,fot  the  ex- 
traction of  the'  coloring  matter,  aiid  heighten  its  cokw,  but  this  nndas  it  liafal* 
to  change  by  the  action  of  acids. 
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vivacity  as  when  fresh  bathe  aie  used,  proportiomDg  the 
quantity  of  weld  to  the  shade  desired.  If  the  cloth  is  wanted 
of  3  golden  yellow  col<Nr,  on  its  leaving  the  weld  bath,  it 
should  be  turned  through  a  slight  bath  of  madder. 

WITH  FUSTIC— The  fustic  should  be  ground  or  rasped, 
and  enclosed  in  a  bag,  that  it  may  not  mix  up  in  the  cloth. 
To  dye  the  color  proceed  as  follows : — 

1.  In  a  boiler  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  twenty-five  buck- 
ets of  water,  put  fifty  pounds  of  fustic,  which  should  be  boiled 
from  two  to  three  hours. 

2.  Empty  the  liquor  into  a  wooden  pipe  or  tun ;  boil  the 
fustic  a  second  time,  and  empty  this  also  into  the  tun.  The 
liquor  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  wood  in 
the.  boiler,  not  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  because  the 
wood  would,  in  a  great  measure,  re-absorb  the  color.  The 
liquor,  therefore,  should  be  laded  off  while  boiling,  and  strain* 
ed  through  a  wicker  basket  with  a  cbth.  For  like  reason, 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  wood  or  chips  be  thrown  into 
the  tun  which  contains  the  liquor.* 

WITH  aUEROITRON— i>r,  Bancroft,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  dyeing  with  quercitron  bark,  prescribes 
three  or  four  ounces  of  alum,  without  tartar,  as  the  mordant 
for  a  pound  of  woolen  goods.  Boil  the  cloth  in  it  a  couple  of 
hours ;  take  out,  drain,  b%U  do  not  rinse :  then  dye  it  in  a 
bath  of  quercitron  bark  of  an  equal  weight  with  the  alum 
used.t  At  the  close  of  the  dyeing,  throw  in.  a  pound  of 
whiting  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  goods. 

BUFF  YELLOW.— Although  buff  yellow  may  be  dyed 
with  the  usual  yellow  drugs,  it  can  be  more  permanently 
dyed  by  means  of  iron  stain.  Dip  the  cloth  in  water  im^ 
pregnated  with  a  strong  solution  of  iron  slowly  made  in  aqua* 
fortis, diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  which  when 

t 

•  The  IbHic  ^uor,  abonk}  be  vmd  i|Ot  later  Hum  two  or  tbree  daye  afWr  it  is 
made,  fiir  it  ia  apt  to  spoil. 

t "  I  am  folly  pemiaded,''  says  Mr.  Cooper,  "  that  the  proportion  of  quercitron 
bok  fmaciibed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  is  greatly  too  small  for  a  fUl  color  :  twice  the 
qnsnti^  he  pieaeiibes  would  not  betoomneh."  Tfa«  bark  used  by  Dr.BaiMVoft. 
$n  his  experiouDts,  consisted,  we  dare  say,  of  selected  sam^les< 
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made  must  be  used  in  a  few  days  or  else  kept  from  the  air. 
It  will  require  two  gallons  for  one  bundled  pounds  of  cloth, 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water.  Turn  the 
cloth  in  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Drain:  then  run 
through  a  mixture  of  lime  water,  three  or  four  pecks  of  lime 
to  water  sufficient  to  work  the  cloth  in :  or  instead  of  lime 
use  three  pounds  of  potash  to  the  same  quantity  of  water : 
then  expose  the  cloth,  after  washing,  to  the  air,  until  the 
greenish  color  turns  to  a  buff.  Repeat  these  alternate  dip- 
pings, washings,  and  airings,  till  the  desired  color  is  pro- 
duced. 

For  common  goods,  dissolve  for  one  hundred  pounds  of 
goods,  twenty  pounds  of  copperas  in  water :  work  the  goods 
in  this  liquor  (warm)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  in  a 
bath  of  lime  water  or  potash.  Proceed  as  above,  alwajrs 
airing  the  goods  to  give  time  for  the  color  to  become  buS^ 
after  each  immersion  in  the  lime  or  the  potash  liquor.  This 
color  diluted,  is  a  most  excellent  ground  for  grays,  and  for  all 
colors  in  which  gray  is  meant  to  form  a  part. 

HENDRICKS'S  PATENT  PROCESS.*— Mr.  Hermon 
Hendricks,  of  Dunkirk,  France,  informs  us  that  he  obtains 
a  beautiful  yellow  on  wool  or  woolen  cloth,  '^  by  means  of  the 
double  decomposition  of  chromate  of  potash,  or  bichromate 
of  potash,  or  chromate  of  soda,  and  a  soluble  salt  of  lead." 
In  order  to  obtain  this  color,  the  cloth  must  be  passed  through 
the  following  series  of  baths,  and  in  the  order  that  they  are 
numbered : — 

BoUh  No.  1. — ^This  bath  is  prepared  with  acetate  of  lead 
(or  any  soluble  salts  of  lead),  of  the  specific  gravity  of  two 
degrees  of  the  areometer.  This  bath  is  to  be  heated  by 
steam,  not  condensed^  and  of  a  temperature  of  from  100^  to 
106^  F. 

Bath  No.  2. — ^This  bath  is  prepared  with  chromate  of 
potash,  or  bichromate  of  potash  (the  chromate  of  soda  will 
answer  equally  well),  of  the  q>ecific  gravity  of  three  degrees. 

•  Hr.  HendrielDi't  ^pncem  fat  djmg  bins  on  wool  wiUioQt  indigo,  vnXL  bo  de* 
teribod  in  tho  next  oluiplw. 
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This  bath  is  heated  by  means  of  steam,  like  the  foregoing,  or 
bath  No.  1.  This  bath,  however  is  only  to  be  heated  to 
160°  P. 

Both  No,  3. — This  bath  is  composed  of  water,  and  may 
be  used  at  a  temperature  of  from  60^  to  70*^  F. 

Bath  No.  4— This  bath  is  composed  of  water  slightly 
acidulated,  with  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  have  only  a  very 
faint  taste.  The  cloth,  says  the  patentee,  after  passing 
through  the  baths  in  regular  succession,  is  finished  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Mr.  Hendricks  claims  as  of  his  inventum^  "  the  application 
of  the  process  of  the  double  decomposition  of  chromate  of 
potash,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  or  chromate  of  soda,  and  a 
soluble  salt  of  lead,  to  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  woden  fietbrics 
yellow."  This  process,  however,  is  not  of  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Hendricks.  We  hope  the  gentlemen  will  waive  all 
claim  to  the  composition  of  bath  No.  3. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

OF  BLUE.  ORANGE^  AND  GREEN. 

PROCESSES  OF   DYEING  BLUE  ON  WOOL. 

Woftl  or  Pastel  Vata,  their  Constructtoni  &c.— Setdng  and  Managing  the  ^ 
Pxeeautionf  to  be  obeerved— Patrefactioni  and  the  Remedy— Kober'a  ImpioTed 
Woad  Vafr— Hendricks's  Process  for  sapene£ng  the  use  of  Indigo  m  Djeing 
Bills  on  WooM)raii9B^Qieeii-Anodiar  P)coceas  for  Dyeing  Green. 

WO  AD  OR  PASTEL  VATS.— The  pastel  or  woad  vats, 
are  set  in  the  ground,  and  project  above  the  floor,  no  higher 
than  is  necessary  for  the  dyers  to  work  them  conveniently. 
They  are  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter;  made  of  staves  six  inches  broad  and  two  inches 
thick,  bound  with  iron  hoops  about  three  feet  asunder.  The 
bottom  instead  of  being  made  of  wood,  may  be  made  with 
cement,  such  as  lime,  pounded  bricks  and  leached  ashes. 
The  drugs  0(  which  the  vat  is  composed,  are  stirred  up  by 
the  rake.* 

The  cbth  is  worked  by  means  of  hooks  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  staff.  An  iron  hoop  covered  with  a  net  whose  meshes 
are  about  an  inch  square,  is  let  down  into  the  vat  to  prevent 
the  cloth  from  mixing  with  the  grounds  or  sediment  at  the 
bottom.t  Sometimes  brandy  puncheons,  or  well  cleansed  oil 
puncheons,  are  used,  as  vats  for  this  purpose;  but  they 
should  be  iron  hooped,  >and  the  hoops  painted.  The  boiler  or 
cauldron  should  be  placed  near  the  vat. 

Fig.  20,  represents  an  apparatus  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
vat  dyeing,  by  which  any  number  of  vats  may  be  heated  at 
once.  The  heat  is  conveyed  by  the  fluid  along  the  pipes  and 
round  a  casing  or  interior  tube  placed  in  the  vat,  and  may  be 

•  Cooper  on  Dyeing,  p.  35.  f  BoithoUet  on  Dyeing,  vol.  11.  p.  54. 
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increased  or  diminished  ^  ^« 

by   turning    the  stop- 
cock,   it,  kj  represents 
a  generator  and  counter 
generator.    {,  ly  ly  ly  rep- 
resents the  vats  in  sec- 
tion,   n,  ny  the  circular 
tube  or  casing  within  which  the  hot  fluid  circulates,    m,  m, 
the  stopcocks  through  which  the  fluid  passes  into  the  casing 
of  the  vats,    o,  o,  o,  o,  are  the  pipes  through  which  the  fluid 
circulates. 
The  process  for  setting  a  woad  Vat  is  as  follow^  :— 

1.  For  a  vat  of  nme  feel  deep  by  five  Mi  and  three  quaiten  over,  take  about 
four  hundred  weight  of  weed,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  it  into  the  vat 
Boil  in  the  contigaons  boiler,  thirty-three  pounds  of  weld  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  the  vat;  add  as  much  madder,  and  about  a  bushel  or  a  ISttle  move  of 
bran ;  continue  the  boiling  for  half  an  hoi^r ;  add  a  few  buckets  of  water;  let  the 
liquor  lettte,  and  take  out  the  weld;*  turn  the  liquor  into  the  vat,  stiiring  con- 
stantly; stir  the  liquor  well  afterwards  in  the  vat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  mix  together  all  the  contents ;  then  cover  up  the  vat  dose  for  six  hours ;  open 
it  at  the  end  of  that  time;  stir  up  the  oonteats  for  half  an  hour;  do  so  eveij  tiuee 
houis  for  three  or  four  times. 

2.  When  blue  veins  begin  to  appear,  add  between  eight  and  nine  pounds  of  good 
Jredi  bumU  lime ;  lime  that  has  remained  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  is  good 
for  fittle;  if  no  other  can  be  got,  use  the  more  of  it ;  but  spent  lime  is  worse  than 
usdess.  The  vat  now  puts  on  a  new  character ;  its  color  is  much  deepened,  and 
the  vapor  from  it  is  more  penetrating.  When  indigo  is  used  with  the  woad  vat, 
this  is  the  point  of  time  when  it  is  to  be  put  in,  being  first  caseAiIIy  ground;  the 
quantity  depends  on  the  shade  of  bltle  required :  from  ^ye  to  five-and-twenty 
pounds  may  be  used. 

3.  On  plunging  in  the  rake,  if  a  fine  bhia  firoth  appear  on  the  liquor,  the  con- 
tents should  be  well  stiired  up  twice  in  six  hours,  and  one  or  two  pounds  mora  of 
lime  added;  the  surface  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  air,  any  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  stir  it;  indeed  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  an  opening  in  the  cover  that 
would  just  admit  the  rake,  and  a  lid  to  shut  down  uptm  the  opening.  During  all 
this  time,  the  warmth  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  liquor  Ivy  covering  it  as  cImo  as 
possible. 

4.  The  vat  is  in  proper  order  for  dyeing,  when  the  sediment,  and  the  body  of 
the  fiquor  are  of  a  fine  brownish  green  color— when  the  firoth  at  the  top  exposed 
to  the  air,  is  of  a  fine  Uue— when  a  pattern  immersed  for  a  couple  of  hoars  in  the 


•  "file  liquor  need  not  be  very  clear;  if  some  of  the  bran  and  madder  should  go 
tnto  the  vat,  I  see  no  harm  it  can  da**— Cooper. 
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liquor,  comes  out  a  gnm  green  color,  and  giaduilly  taziis  blue  on  esponm  to 
the  air.       ' 

It  often  occurs  that  a  vat  will  not  fiimiBh  a  good  cobr  be- 
cause it  is  too  cold;  occasioned  by  its  having  been  over- 
charged with  lime.  Sometimes,  also,  the  vat  runs  into  a 
state  of  putrefiiction. 

In  the  first  case,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  heat  part  of  the 
liquor,  and  return  it  hot  into  the  vat,  stirring  up  the  contents 
for  twenty  minutes  with  the  rake,  and  then  covering  it  up 
closely.  In  the  second  case,  reheat  in  the  boiler  part  of  the 
liquor ;  then  add  about  a  couple  of  pecks  of  bran,  and  four 
or  five  pounds  of  madder ;  stir  these  in  the  Uquor,  but  do  not 
rake  up  the  sediment ;  and  let  remain  covered.  If  the  fault 
is  trifling,  the  addition  of  the  bran  and  madder  will  answer 
without  raking.  Let  the  vat  now  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  longer. 

Should  the  contents  of  the  vat  putrefy,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  disappearing  of  the  blue  veins,  and  of  the  blue 
froth-^by  the  rusty  color  of  the  liquor — by  the  sediment 
spontaneously  beginning  to  rise — and  by  the  fetid  smell  of 
the  vat,  lime  must  be  added,  and  the  grounds  raked  up :  in 
two  hours  more,  a  little  lime  may  be  added,  and  the  sedi- 
ment stirred  again ;  and  so  on,  cautiously,  till  the  evU  be 
remedied.* 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  skill  in  treating  the  woad-vat, 
depends  on  the  proper  addition  of  lime  to  prevent  the  hasty 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  substances  employed  to  dis- 
oxygenate  the  indigo,  which  would  destroy  the  coloring  mat- 
ter; and  to  dissolve  a  part  of  the  coloring  matter  so  disozy- 
genated.  The  lime  is  gradually  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
pulverized  limestone  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gradual  fermentation  of  the  madder,  the 
bran,  and  the  decoction  of  weld.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
now  and  then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  lime,  to  re- 
new the  necessary  solvent. 

*  Some  dyen  add  crude  tartar  to  a  vat  so  circumstanced,  with  a  view  to  nea- 
tnilize  the  lime;  but  this  practice  does  not  apprar  to  be  sanctioned  by  common 
u^age. — Cooper. 
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Before  the  dyer  enters  the  goods,  the  vat  should  be  stirred, 
and  left  to  settle  for  about  two  hours.  He  then  lets  down  his 
cross,  net,  or  trellis,  to  prevent  the  sediment  and  cloth  coming 
in  contact.  The  wool,  whether  unspun,  or  in  the  yam,  or  in 
the  piece,  should  be  pressed'  out  of  warm  water  before  enter- 
ing it  in  the  vat.  It  is  not  easy  to  dye  an  even  color  in  a 
full,  rich  vat :  it  is  better  done  for  bright  cobrs,  by  making 
use  of  vats  that  have  been  partly  worked,  and  are  ^beginning 
to  cool,  finishing  in  a  fresh  vat  When  goods  have  been 
dyed  blue,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  to  get  rid.  of  all 
color  that  adheres  mechanically  only;  and  indeed  they 
would  be  improved  by  being  fuUed  with  a  small  tjuantity  of 
white  soap,  which  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  blue,  and 
cleans  the  cloth  from  any  superfluous  sediment 

No  distinction  has  been  made,  in  the  foregoing  description, 
between  the  pastel  and  the  woad  vat,  because  the  process  is 
the  same  in  both  vats.*  >  In  setting  the  woad  vat,  the  old 
liquor  of  a  spent  madder  bath  may  be  used  to  save  madder, 
which  like  the  welid  is  of  no  use  as  a  coloring  substance,  but 
only  as  a  fermenting  ingredient  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
weld,  especially  in  this  country,  might  he  saved,  by  increasing 
the  proportions  of  madder  and  bran.t 

It  is  thought  that  five  pounds  of  indigo,  of  the  best  quality, 
contain  as  much  coloring  matter  as  two  hundred  pounds  of 
woad.  The  woad  vat  should  never  have  lime  added  to  it 
just  before  it  is  reheated.  In  Holland,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
reheating  the  vat  repeatedly,  they  have  metal  vats,  six  feet 
deep,  four  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  and  five  and  a  half  at 
the  top ;  the  bottom  part  for  two  and  a  half  feet  upward,  is 
made  of  lead,  and  the  upper  part  for  three  and  a  half  feet  is 
of  copper.  The  vat  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  six 
inches  thick,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  with  warm 
embers  or  wood  ashes,  high  enough  to  keep  up  a  continued 

*  Hie  -woftd  Tat  is  often  iued|  to  give  a  Uoe  ground  to  black. 

t  "  I  do  not  think,"  sayi  Mr.  Cooper,  "  qaercition  bark  would  be  a  proper  aabflti- 
tate,  becaoae  it  la  more  astringent,  and  not  so  fermentable  as  weld,  but  I  think 
weld  might  be  f  upenwded  by  common  hay." 
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moderate  heat.  When  cold,  the  embers  can  be  removed,  by 
taking  out  a  brick  or  two  at  the  bottom. 

The  lime  should  be  slacked  before  using  it.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  letting  the  bran  liquor  become  sour,  either  in' 
the  vat  or  out  of  it.  These  instructions  aro  all  that  are,  prin- 
cipally, necessary  when  it  is  intended  to  dye  blue  widi  woad, 
either  with  or  without  indigo.  Woad  of  itself  produces  a 
durable  blue,  but  without  indigo,  a  large  quantity  of  it  must 
be  used  to  obtain  a  color  of  any  considerable  depth,  for  rea- 
sons already  stated.  But  by  mixing  woad  with  indigo,  vats 
are  formed  very  rich  in  color,  which  are  almost  the  only  ones 
in  use  for  dyeing  wool  and  woolen  goods.  For  further  details 
on  this  subject,  see  chapter  V.  Part  III. 

KOBER'S  IMPROVED  WOAD  VAT.— In  a  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Eober,  of  Leeds,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1840,  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  fixing  color  on  wool, 
we  find  a  claim  to  '^  the  use  of  soda  and  bran  for  dissolving 
the  indigo  in  the  vats  for  dyeing  blue,  whereby  the  indigo  is 
better  fixed  in  the  wool  and  at  a  less  expense  than  is  incurred 
by  the  use  of  woad,  madder,  and  bran,"  which  are  usually 
employed.  This  patent  contains  two  other  claims,  the  one 
relating  to  green,  and  the  other  to  the  mode  of  fixing  aAot  cm 
wool  or  other  goods.  The  first  (green)  is  described  in  this 
chapter,  under  the  article  Oreen.  The  second,  or  the  mode 
of  fixing  color  on  cloth,  under  the  title  of  K6befs  Mordant 
for  Wooly  and  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  improvement  on  the  woad  vat,  or  mode  of  dyeing 
blue  by  the  use  of  woad  above  referred  to,  is  as  follows : — 

In  a  seven  feet  vat,  the  water  being  heated  to  126*  P., 
throw  in  sixty-five  pounds  of  bran,  thirty-five  of  common 
soda,  (which  has  about  23  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,) 
four  of  indigo,  and  the  usual  quantity  of  lime.  The  vat  is 
worked  firom  110*  to  118*  P.  three  or  four  times  during  the 
day,  without  stirring ;  and  in  the  evening  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  126*.  Pour  pounds  of  lime,  six  of  bran,  and  five  of 
soda,  are  now  added,  with  such  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
digo as  may  be  required  for  the  following  day ;  after  this  ad- 
dition the  vat  is  stirred.    If  the  vat  has  been  working  during 
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Che  day,  the  aboFe  quantity  of  lime,  bran^  and  soda,  is  added 
every  evening,  together  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  indigo. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  quantity  of  Indigo  re- 
quired, as  any  amount,  from  half  a  pound  to  twenty-five 
pounds,  may  be  added,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  re- 
quired to  be  produced  the  following-  day.  After  proceeding 
in  this  manner  for  eight  or  ten  toeeks,  the  sediment  is  re- 
moved, and  with  the  liquor  in  the  old  vat,  the  operator  sets  a 
new  one,  adding  thirteen  pounds  of  bran,  and  ten  of  soda, 
with  as  much  lime  and  indigo  as  may  be  required.  The  use 
of  lime  being  to  check  the  fermentation  produced  by  the  bran« 
it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  quantity  which  may  be  re- 
quired ;  but  enough  must  be  used  to  check  the  fermenta- 
tion in  the  vat  to  such  a  degree  as  will  deprive  the  indigo 
of  oxygen,  without  an  immoderate  fermentation,  which  is 
very  prejudicial  The  vat,  in  which  the  soda  ia  used,  must 
be  perfectly  yellow ;  that  is  to  say,  the  indigo  must  be  per- 
fectly deprived  of  its  oxygen,  or,  as  it  ia  generally  termed, 
the  indigo  must  be  sprung^  in  which  case  the  vat  appears 
yellow.  By  the  use  of  soda-ashes,  (which  have  about  46  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  soda,)  instead  of  common  soda,  half  the 
quantity  will  produce  the  same  effect.  Pearlash  may  like- 
wise be  employed,  if  the  price  will  admit  of  it ;  and  fine 
sharps  may  be  used  instead  of  bran. 

The  patentee  claims  the  use  and  apphcation  to  indigo  of 
soda  and  bran,  or  soda-ashes  and  bran,  either  by  themselves, 
or  mixed  with  woad  and  madder,  "  whereby,"  he  says,  "  the 
color  is  fixed  in  the  wool  better  and  cheaper,  than  by  the 
use  of  woad  and  madder  alone." 

A  blue  dye  may  likewise  be  given  by  a  solution  of  indigo 
in  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  was  discovered  by  Barth,  at 
Groesenhayn,  in  Saxony,  about  the  year  1740,  and  is  hence 
called  the  Saxon  blue  dye.  The  chemical  nature  of  this 
process  has  been  already  fully  explained  in  chapter  Y.  Part 
m.,  article  Preparation  of  Chemic. 

With  sulphate  of  indigo,  not  only  blues  of  every  shade  are 
dyed,  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  but  also  green,  olive,  gray, 
as  also  a  ftist  ground  to  logwood  blues  ;  for  the  latter  purpose 
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the  preparatory  boil  is  given  with  ahim,  tartar,  sulphates  of 
eopper  and  iron,  and  the  blue  solution ;  after  which  the  goods 
are  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath  containing  a  little  potash. 

HENDRICKS'S  PATENT  PROCESS.— In  the  last  chi^h 
ter,  when  treating  of  yellow,  we  referred  to  Mr.  Hendricks^ 
process  for  dyeing  blue  on  wool  without  indigo.  We  shall 
now  give  that  process,  and  which  the  patentee  observes  ia 
"  intended  to  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  dyeing 
woolen  and  other  materiab  of  a  blue  color ;  or  as  a  founda- 
tion for  black  and  other  colors,  in  which  blue  forms  the  base 
or  fundamental  tint" 

The  process  of  preparing  and  applying  this  dyeing  mate- 
rial is  soon  told ;  but  the  patentee,  from  what  motive,  is  best 
known  to  himself,  has  thought  proper  to  extend  his  descrip- 
tion to  such  an  enormous  length,  that  a  literal  copy  of  the 
document  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Iiurolment  office  for 
a  smaller  sum  than  about  eighty-five  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
four  hundred  dollars. 

A  mixture  is  made  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  animal 
substances  and  potash,  there  having  been  previously  mixed 
with  the  potash  scraps  of  cast  or  forged  iron,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  scraps  to  fifty  parts  potash.  The  animal 
substances  to  be  employed,  are  dried  blood,  horn  scrapings, 
horns  and  hoofe  of  animals,  hair,  feathers,  refuse  woolen, 
leather,  leather-cuttings,  and  bones.  This  mixture  is  cal- 
zined  in  a  close  cylinder,  and  agitated  during  the  operation. 
The  calcining  process  being  complete,  the  calcined  matter  is 
taken  out  of  the  cylinder  and  cooled  in  conical  moulds. 
Wh^n  the  material  so  operated  upon  has  become  cold,  it  is 
to  be  moistened :  water  being  used  for  the  first  process,  and 
afterwards  the  weak  solution  of  prussiate,  arising  from  the 
washing  of  the  calcined  substances, — in  the  proportion  of 
one  quart,  to  each  pound  of  calcined  matter,  stirring  with  the 
rake  at  intervals.  After  a  few  houre,  the  calcined  matter  is 
again  placed  in  the  cylinder,  filling  it  three  parts  full ,'  water 
is  then  admitted  for  the  first  process,  and  the  weak  solutions 
of  prussiate  afterwards. 

A  reservoir  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder  (having  a  cock),  is 
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now  Med,  half  full,  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ten  parts  water,  the  calcined  matter  is  then  boiled 
up,  and  when  boiled  sufficiently  is  run  off  and  filtered.  The 
{MTOcess  of  boiling  and  filtering  is  to  be  repeated  several  times ; 
after  which  some  concentrated  solution  of  potash  is  added, 
and  the  materials  again  boiled  up  and  filtered ;  from  thence 
it  is  poured  into  a  suitable  vessel  and  crystalized ;  and  when 
the  crystals  are  formed,  the  prussiate  of  potadi  is  obtained.* 

The  cloth  to  be  dyed  is  passed  through  the  following 
eighteen  baths,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated : — 

I.  The  Add  PoflL— This  is  composed  of  one  part  muriatie  add  to  fiSty  parts  of 
water,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  77^  to  \(XP  F. 

SL  The  Alhalvu  BaUL—TbiB  ia  composed  of  ope  part  carbonate  of  soda  to  one 
hnndred  parts  water,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  TP  to  100^  F. 

3.  The  AlkaHne  JffoA.— -This  is  composed  of  cailx>nato  of  soda,  of  the  strength 
of  three  degrees  of  the  araometer,  ibr  salts,  and  is  employed  at  a  tempeiatuie  of 
from  Tr>  to  100°  P. 

4.  The  Ferrugmoua  Bath.—HoB  is  composed  of  proto-salts  of  iron  (as  for  in- 
stance, the  neotial  proto-muriate),  of  the  strength  of  six  degrees,  and  is  employed 
at  a  tempeiatoxe  of  from  144<'  to  IffP  F. 

5.  TAs  l¥o<06ridei  JF\srn4f«i0ia  BoiA.-— This  is  compost 
and  is  eoiployed  at  a  temperature  of  from  144°  to  167°  F. 

6.  The  AUcatine  ^oi^— This  bath  is  the  same  as  No.  2. 

7.  The  Carbcnaied  Saponaceoue  Bath. — ^This  is  composed  of  soap  neutralised, 
of  the  strength  of  i  of  a  degree,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  190° 
to318°F. 

a  Tlu  PfwaitUe  JffoiA.— This  is  composed  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  mviatic 
add,  mixed  according  to  the  proportion  required,  to  Taiy  the  color,  and  is  employ- 
ed at  a  tempeiature  of  from  122°  to  124°  F: 

9.  The  PruMeiaie  BaffL—Ttm  is  composed  of  prossiato  of  potash  and  nmriatic 
add,  of  the  strength  of  one  degree,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperatoie  of  from  122° 
to  144°  F. 

10.  The  Proioiided  FerruginouM  BaiL-^tb^  is  composed  of  proto-muriate  of 
iron,  of  the  strength  of  four  degrees,  and  is  empbyed  at  a  tempeialure  of  from 
190°  to  312°  F. 

I I,  The  JPer-0xidaUd  Ferrugmoue  Baih.—Thu  is  composed  of  any  of  the  p«r- 
ialte  of  iron,  of  the  strength  of  a  i  of  a  degree,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature 
of  from  122°  to  144°  F. 

12.  The  Add  B'oiA.— This  is  composed  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  muri- 
atic, or  any  other  add,  except  nitric  add  (which  would  turn  the  articles  yellow), 
and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  144°  to  167°  F. 

•  file  mode  of  making  prussiate  of  soda  Is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  making 
I  of  potash,  except  that  soda  is  substituted  for  potash. 
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13.  7^  Ammmuaeal  JSSal/L— Tbii  10  composed  of  «ne  put  Uquid  uomoualo 
two  hnndred  ptrts  water,  and  u  cmpbyed  at  in  ordinaiy  tempantun,  of  hand 


14.  The  JUummoiu  or  7th  /7a<A.— This  is  composed  of  the  nrariates  or  i 
of  tin,  of  the  strength  of  i  of  a  degree,  and  water  charged  with  an  earthj  car- 
bonate, such  as  hme,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperatare  of  from  118^  to  144®  P. 

15.  JTu  Red  BaOL—lbk  is  composed  of  madder  and  is  slightly  addolated  with 
boracic  acid,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  190^  to  212^  F. 

16.  The  Hot  Stoce  BojUl — ^This  is  employed  at  a  temperatore  of  from  198^  to 
144^  F.,  for  increasing  or  dimhiishlng  the  intensity  of  color. 

17.  The  Amnumiaedl  JPot^— This  bath  is  the  same  as  Nob  13^  and  is  employed 
at,an  ordinary  temperatnre,  or  hand  heat 

18.  The  Add  Vapor  Bath.—Tbia  is  composed  of  either  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or 
acetic  acid,  and  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  167°  to  190°  F.;  the  goods 
are  then  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  patentee  claims,  Jirst, — the  process  of  calcining  and 
constantly  agitating  the  mixture  of  animal  and  other  sub- 
stances, in  closed  cylinders  or  other  closed  vessels,  for  pro- 
ducing the  prussiate  of  potash,  and  the  prussiate  of  soda. 
Secondly. — Fixing  the  oxide  of  iron  on  textile  or  other  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  single  or  double  decomposition  of  the 
protosalt  of  iron ;  fixing  the  deutoxide  of  iron  on  the  like  sub- 
stances, by  immersing  them  in  a  bath,  formed  of  the  protox- 
ide of  iron,  in  a  neutral  state ;  producing  a  uniform  oxygena- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  means  of  a  current  of  warm 
air,  and  the  use  of  an  alkaline  and  saponaceous  bath,  before 
uniting  the  oxide  of  iron  with  the  ferrocyanic  acid ;  and  after- 
wards by  passing  them  into  a  bath  composed  of  a  soluble  fer- 
rocyanate  or  prussiate ;  and  thlis  producing  a  uniformity  of 
color ;  and  the  employment  of  a  stove  or  bath,  for  reviving, 
increasing,  or  diminishing  the  intensity  of  color,  when  dyeing 
blues  without  indigo. 

ORANGE. — Orange  is  a  compound  of  three  parts  of  yel- 
low and  five  of  red.  Dye  in  the  scarlet  bath,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  quercitron. 

GREEN. — Green  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  yellow  and 
eight  of  blue.  The  blue  should  be  dyed  first,  whether  the 
blue  vat  be  used,  or  the  sulphate  of  indigo  :*  for  Uie  yeDow 

•  See  chapter  v..  Part  m.,  aztieie  iVepaniCJaii  ^  Cksmk. 
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dje  IB  injiRed  both  by  the  alkali  of  the  one^  and  the  acid  of 
the  other. 

The  pastel  vat  is  sometinies  employed^  to  give  the  blue 
ground  for  this  color,  but  for  some  kinds  of  ^en,  the  chemic 
or  sulphate  of  indigo  is  preferred.  The  blue  ground  which 
is  given  by  the  vat,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  kind  of 
green  wantoL  Thus^  for  drakes-neck  greeny  a  deep  blue  is 
required,  and  for  parrat-greenj  a  sky-blue  ground.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  great  .variety  of  greens  may  be  produced, 
not  only  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  indigo  and  yel- 
low dyes  employed,  but  according  to  the  nature  of  the  yet 
k>w  substance.  For  obtaining  a  decided  green,  however, 
fustic  is  preferred  to  the  other  yellow  coloring  substances, 
because  its  color  is  less  afieeted  by  sulphuric  acid.  Fustic, 
also,  agrees  well  with  alum  as  a  mordant. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  effect  with  quercitron  bark,  Bancroft 
directs  us  to  dye  the  stuff  blue  at  first,  to  rinse  well,  and  give 
afterwards  a  preparation  or  mordanting  composed  of  three 
parts  of  washed  chalk,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  alum,  for  100  * 
pounds  of  cloth.  It  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  Then  with- 
out renewing  the  bath,  10  or  12  parts  of  quercitron  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  dyeing  is  continued.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  one  part  of  chalk  is  added,  and  this  addition  is 
repeated  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  minutes,  till  a  fine  green 
color  is  obtained.* 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  fault  in  Saxon  blue,  that  it  has  a 
greenish  cast,  proceeding  probably  fi:om  the  slight  alteration 
that  sulphuric  acid  produces  on  the  particles  of  indigo ;  it, 
likewise,  as  well  as  Saxon  green,  is  said  to  have  less  dura- 
bility than  the  blues  and  greens  obtained  by  means  of  the 
vat. 

KOBER'S  PROCESS  OF  DYEING  GREEN.— In  this 
chapter,  article  Roberts  Improved  Woad  Vai,  we  referred 
to  an  improved  method  of  dyeing  green,  as  Mr.  Kdber  calls 
it,  and  which  method  we  will  now  describe ;  although,  we 


•  ElemenU  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing,  vol.  11.  p.  1 
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are  satisfied,  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  th^  country, 
long  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Kober's  patent 

The  invention  consists  in  dyeing  the  wool  blue,  and  then 
manu&cturing  it  from  the  blue  wool,  so  as  to  make  it  what 
is  called  partlf^finished  cloth^  with  a  white,  or  colorad  lis^  and 
then  adding  the  yellow  ingredients,  to  the  cloth,  instead  of  to 
the  wool;  '^by  which  means,"  he  says,  '^a  perfectly  fast 
green  color  will  be  obtained,  similar  in  appearance  to  wool- 
dyed  green,  but  much  faster.  Every  kind  of  yellow  ware 
may  be  used,  but  fustic  is  preferred ;  and  in  order  to  fiusten 
the  color,  hydrochloric  acid,  saturated  with  tin,  is  used,  to 
which  is  added  as  much  water  as  will  give  the  solution  a 
specific  gravity  1*2612,  or  80^  Baumd ;  and  of  this  solution 
from  six  to  seven  pounds  is  used  to  every  hundred  weight 
of  cloth,  besides  the  usual  quantity  of  alum  and  tartar.'' 
This  solution  could  not  be  applied  to  wool  in  fleeces,  as  it 
would  be  destructive  to  the  use  of  soap,  and  consequently  to 
the  milling  process; 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  PURPLE,  BROWN.  GRAY,  AND  BLACK. 

FSOCSSSES   OF  DYEING  FVRFLE  ON  WOOL. 

VtoetneB  of  Dyciiig  PorplM,  Yioleta,  Lilaoe,  CtAomUnm,  dec.— Brown,  Gnj, 
Bbek—KOhet'B  Hoidant  for  Wool — General  Remark*  on  these  rabjecta. 

PURPLE, — ^Purples,  violets,  lilacs,  colombines,  &c.,  having 
been  already  treated  of  extensively,  our  observations  in  this 
place  will,  consequently,  be  brief. 

Purple  arises  from  the  union  of  red  and  blue,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  five  parts  of  red  to  eight  of  blue.* 

According  to  Hellot  and  Berthollet,  goods  dyed  scarlet,  take 
a  superadded  blue  dye  unequally.  They  must  be  dyed  of  a 
light  or  sky  blue  first.  Then  give  them  a  mordant  or  prepa- 
ration liquor  of  alum  and  tartar,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
alum,  and  one  ounce  of  tartar ;  work  in  this  for  an  hour ; 
drain,  and  cool ;  then  run  through  a  dyeing  or  finishing  bath 
of  cochineal,  half  or  two-thirds  as  strong  as  a  full  scarlet 
bath,  according  to  the  shade  of  purple  required. 

Purple  on  wool  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— ^Alum  four  ounces,  tartar  two  ounces,  as  the  mordant 
or  preparation  for  a  pound  of  wool ;  boil  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  drain,  cool,  and  rinse :  then  enter  it  into  a  finishing  or 
dye-liquor  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  madder,  and  two 
ounces  of  red  wood  for  each  pound  of  wool  Do  not  let  the 
liquor  exceed  a  heat  of  145°  F.  Wince  for  an  hour,  drain, 
cool,  rinse,  and  give  one  dip  in  the  blue  vat. 

According  to  Homassel,  purples  and  violets  of  the  finest 

«  See  chapter  Yin,  Part  UL,  article  JPratainary  Oteerfofion*. 
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tints  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  a  mordant  or  composi- 
tion of  bismuth  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  To  make  this  solu- 
tion, proceed  as  follows : — 

DiMolve,  gndually,  in  the  strongett  nitnc  add,  bislniith  carefiiUy  reduced  to  a 
coane  powder  in  a  moztar,  taking  caxe  that  there  be  no  diit,  or  extraneous  matter, 
particularly  no  ferruginous  matter.  Add  the  powdered  bismuth  by  degrees  to  the 
nitric  acid,  to  the  amount  of  three  ounces  of  die  semi-nietal  to  the  pound  of  acid : 
add  no  water,  or  sal  ammoniar..  When  all  is  dissolved,  pour  off  the  dear  into  a 
bottle  with  a  glass  stopper.  Make  no  more  than  is  wanted  to  use  at  a  time,  for  it 
is  very  apt  to  oxygenate  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

This  mordant  requires  no  alum  or  tartar ;  use  about  two 
ounces  of  this  solution,  in  water,  to  the  pound  of  cloth,  and 
for  bright  colors,  add  also  about  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal  to 
the  pound  of  goods. 

Violet  does  not  require  so  deep  a  blue,  or  so  deep  a  red  as 
purple.  Frequently  these  colors  are  finished  in  a  scarlet  bath, 
adding  the  quantity  of  tartar  and  cochineal  that  may  be 
thought  necessary. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  violet,  is  to  give  a  light  blue 
ground  in  the  vat ;  then  half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  solution  of  bismuth,  to  the  pound  of  goods. 
Boil  for  an  hour.  For  light  violet  give  half  an  ounce  of 
cochineal  per  pound  of  goods,  (after  having  given  in  the  first 
instance,  a  preparation  of  two  ounces  of  solution  of  bismuth) 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  without  any  previous  blue  ground. 

For  lilacs,  pigeons-breast,  &c.,  the  goods  may  be  run 
through  liquors  that  have  served  for  violets,  adding  a  little 
alum  and  tartar.  The  blue  ground  is  made  of  such  a  tint, 
and  the  cochineal  added  in  the  "finishing,  in  such  proportion 
as  the  color  requires.  When  a  reddish  shade  is  wanted,  such 
as  for  peach-blossom,  a  little  of  the  scarlet  composition  or 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  should  be  added.  If  a  very  bright  tint 
be  desired,  though  the  quantity  of  cochineal  may  be  dimin- 
ished, yet  the  quantity  of  tartar  must  not  be  decreased. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  va- 
rious shades  of  all  the  colors  above  mentioned,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  slight  variations  of  the  blue  ground,  and  of  the  pro- 
portions of  cochineal,  alum,  and  tartar.  Also,  by  using 
Brnzd,  madder,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  with  or  without  the 
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cochineal,  all  of  whioh  the  jMtaclical  dyer  understaiida  pro* 
portioniiigy  perhaps,  much  better  than  the  writer. 

BROWN. — ^Brown  is  unifoEmly  a  tertiary^  compound  or 
hue  in  shade^  in  whieh  red  and.  yellow  predominate. 

Brown  may  be  produced  by  direct  dyes.  The  decoction  of 
oak  bark  dyes  wool  a  fast  brown  of  diff<|rent  shades,  accord- 
ing to  the  concentraticm  of  the  bath ;  but  the  color  is  n:ior6 
lively  with  the  addition  of  alum.  Walnut  peels  also,  when 
rqie,  contain  a  dark  brown  dye-stu£^  which  communicates  a 
permanent  color  to  wool.  The  dder  the  decoction  the  better. 
The  goods  are  dyed  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  and  need  no  mor- 
dant, though  they  beoome  brighter  with ,  alum.  Or  this  de- 
coction may  be  combined  with  the  madder  or  fustic  bath,  to 
give  varieties  of  shade.  This  dye  presents  a  vast  variety 
of  tints,  from  yellow  and  red  to  black  brown,  and  is  produced 
either  by  mixtures  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  or  of  yellow,  red, 
and  black.  We  shall  here  notice  only  the  principal  shades ; 
leaving  their  modifications  to  the  skill  of  the  dyer. 

1.  The  goods  should  be  boiled,'  in  the  first  instance,  with 
(Nie-eighth  their  weight  of  alum  and  Bulpho-tartrate  of  iron ; 
washed,  and  winced  through  the  madder  bath,  which  dyes 
the  portion  of  the  goods  imbued  with  the  alum,  red,  and  that 
with  the  salt  ci  iron,  black ;  the  tint  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  each,  and  the  duration  of  the  madder  bath. 

2.  Brown,  nearly  similar  to  that  described,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  boiling  with  the  goods,  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one 
ounce  of  common  salt  to  the  pound,  and  then  dyeing  in  a 
bath  of  logwood  containing  either  sulpho-tartrate,  acetate,  or 
sulphate  of  iron.  Or  the  goods  may  be  boiled  with  alum  and 
tartar,  dyed  in  a  madder  bath,  and  then  run  through  a  black 
bath  of  iron  mordant  and  galls,  or  sumac.  Here  the  black 
tint  is  added  to  the  red  till  the  proper  hue  is  obtained.  The 
brown  may  be  produced  also  by  adding  iron  liquor  to  the 
madder  bath,  after  the  goods  have  been  dyed  in  it  with  alum 
and  tartar. 

3.  A  superior  brown,  of  the  foregoing  kmd,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  every  pound  of  goods  with  2  ounces  of 
alum,  dyeing  in  cochineal,  then  changing  the  crimson  thus 
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given  into  brown,  by  turning  through  the  bath  after  acetate 
of  iron  has  been  added.  Instead  of  the  cochineal,  archil,  or 
cudbear,  with  a  Utile  galls  or  sumac,  may  be  used. 

4.  Woolen  goods  may  also  receive  a  light  blue  ground  from 
the  indigo  vat,  then  be  mordanted  with  alum,  wc^hed,  and 
turned  through  a  madder  bath  till  the  wished-for  brown  be 
obtained.  For  the  deeper  shades,  galls  or  sumac  may  be 
added  to  the  paler  Brazil-wood,  with  more  or  less  ii;on  mor- 
dant. Instead  of  the  indigo  vat,  chemic-blue  may  be  em- 
ployed to  ground  before  dyeing  with  madder,  or  6  pounds  of 
madder,  1  pound  of  alum,  and  a  solution  of  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  used  with  the 
proper  quantity  6f  water,  for  20  pounds  ot  wool ;  f<»-  dark 
shades,  some  iron  mordant  should  be  added. 

6.  Various  shades  from  mordori  and  cinnamon  to  chestnut** 
brown,  may  be  obtained,  by  first,  boiUng  the  goods  with  alum 
and  tartar ;  then  passing  through  a  madder  bath ;  and  after- 
wards through  on^  of  weld  and  fustic,  containing  more  or  less 
iron  mordant,  according  to 'the  proportions  of  the  materials. 

6.  Bronze  colors  may  be  obtained  after  the  same  manner, 
from  the  union  of  olive  dyes  with  red.  The  process  is  as 
follows : — ^For  25  pounds  of  cloth,  take  4  pounds  of  fustic 
chips,  boil  for  2  hours,  turn  the  cloth  in  this  bath  for  an  hour, 
heave  out,  and  drain.  Now  add  to  the  bath  from  4  to  6 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  iron,  1  pound  of  madder,  or  2  pounds 
of  sandal-wood ;  enter  the  cloth  and  work  till  the  desired 
shade  be  procured.  By  changing  the  proportions,  and  adding 
an  iron  mordant,  other  tints  may  be  produced. 

GRAY.— Gray,  is  the  union  of  the  three  primaries,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  by  which  they  neutralize  each  other,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  properly  termed  a  color. 

The  materials  used  in  dyeing  permanent  grays,  are  essen- 
tially the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  or  other  astringents,  with  the 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron.*  To  procure  an  ash-gray,  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

1.  30  pounds  of  goods :  take  one  pound  of  galls,  \  pound 

•  See  chapter  U.  Part  m.,  and  chapler  L  of  tbe  lame  Part,  article  iron. 
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of  crade  tartar,  and  2^  pounds  of  cc^peras,  and  boil  in  from 
70  to  80  pounds  of  water.  When  well  boiled,  the  goods 
are  entered  and  kept  at  a  boiling  heat,  for  half  an  hour,  then 
taken  out 

2.  The  bath  is  now  refreshed  with  cold  water,  the  cop- 
peras is  added,  and  as  soon  as  dissolved,  the  goods  are  en- 
tered, and  fully  dyed. 

3.  Or  proceed  thus. .  For  36  pounds  of  wool  or  goods ;  2 
pounds  of  tartar,  i  pound  of  galls,  3  pounds  of  sumac,  and  2 
pounds  of  copperas  are  taken.  The  tartar  being  dissolved  in 
80  pounds  of  boiling  water,  the  goods  are  entered  and  worked 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  taken  out 

4.  The  bath  being  filled  up  to  its  former  .level  with  fresh 
water,  the  decoction  of  the  galls  and  sumac  is  poured  in,  and 
the  goods  entered  ahd  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  while  the  copperas  is  being  added  and  dis- 
solved ;  after  which  they  are  again  entered,  and  dyed  with -a 
gentle  heat. 

6.  If  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  gray  of  a  yellow  cast,  then, 
instead  of  the  tartar,  its  weight  of  alum  is  'to  be  taken ;  in- 
stead of  the  galls  one  pound  of  old  fustic ;  instead  of  the 
copperas  f  ths  of  a  pound  of  Saltzburg  vitriol,  which  con- 
sists in  22f  parts,  of  17  of  c(^peras,  and  6|  of  sulphate  of 
copper ;  then  proceed  as  above  directed.  .  Or  the  goods  may 
first  be  stained  in  a  bath  of  fustic,  next  in  a  weak  bath  of 
galls  with  a  little  alum ;  then  taken  out  and  a  little  common 
vitriol  added,  previously  dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  logwood ; 
and  in  this  bath  the  dyeing  is  completed. 

6.  Pecarl  gray  is  produced  by  passing  the  goods  first 
through  a  decoction  of  sumac,  and  finishing  in  a  weak  bath 
of  weld,  containing  a  little  alum. 

7.  Mouse  gray M  obtained,  with  the  same  proportions  a» 
for  ash-gray ;  a  small  quantity  of  alum  is  introduced. 

8.  Tawney  gray,  iron  gray,  and  slate  gray,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  giving  the  goods  a  ground  in  the  blue-vat  They 
are  then  passed  through  a  bath  of  boiling  sumac  with  galls, 
and  through  the  same  bath,  at  a  lower  ten^rature  as  soon 
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as  they  have  roceived  the  proper  quaatity  of  the  aolutiiu  of 
iron, 

With  these  observations  on  gray,  and  the  modes  of  produ- 
cing the  various  shades,  we  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  best  modes  of  producing  black* 

BLAOK. — ^As  we  have  already,  when  speaking  of  cottoo, 
treated  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  black  ;*  and  as  we 
shall  treat  of  this  color,  in  the  next  part,  when  speaking  of 
silk,  we  need  not  enter  into  any  very  lengthy  details  here. 
The  proportions  of  the  substances  for  producing  this  color, 
are  so  various,  and  depend  so  much  on  the  local,  the  occa- 
sional, and  the  relative  deamess  and  cheapness  of  them,  thai 
one  process  may  blB  expedient  at  one  time  and  place  while 
it  is  not  so  at  another.  But  it  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  these  difficulties  are  not,  at  the  present  day,  of  so  serious 
a  character  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  French  method 
•f  obtaining  Mack  on  woolen  goods  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

1 .  The  goods  should  first  be  dyed  blue ;  then  take  18  poondB  of  logwood,  and 
as  much  of  galb  fyt  100  pounds  of  goods.  The  logwood  (ground)  and  galls 
should  be  put  in  bags  and  boiled  for  12  hours.  One-third  of  this  liquor  is  to  be 
laded  into  another  boiler,  with  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  Terdigris^  The  dolh 
is  soaked  in  this  for  two  hours  at  a  moderate  heat,  but  not  boiling.  It  moat  be 
constantly  stiired  for  two  hows.  It  should  then  be  taken  oat,  drained  and  cooled 
on  the  folding  board,  ronning  it  over  from  hand  to  hand  quickly. 

2.  To  the  liquor  in  the  bath,  now  add  another  third  of  the  defuwtion  of  logwood 
and  galls,  and  nine  pounds  of  copperas— lower  the  heat— let  the  copperas  dissolTe, 
and  in  half  an  hottr  enter  ihe  goodi,  and  reel  briiUy  for  one  hour.  They  should, 
now  be  taken  oat,  drained,  and  cooled,  or  aired,  on  the  finding  board. 

3.  The  bags  in  the  gall  and  logwood  tiquor,  are  now  well  pressed,  and  the  last 
third  of  the  decoction  turned  into  the  dyeing  bath,  to  which  also  about  twenty 
pounds  of  sumac  is  to  be  added.  Bring  the  liquor  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  let  it  so 
continue  &r  a  quaiter  of  ai^Jioar ;  then  throw  in  two  pounds  and  a  qoaiter  of 
copperas,  and  when  dissolved  let  cool  a  little.  Now  enter  the  gpods  and  red 
briskly  for  an  hour,  drain,  and  air  on  the  folding  board,  then  rinse  in  dear  water ; 
after  which  let  air  fi>r  some  time. 

4.  Raise  the  heat  of  the  bath  nearly  to  ebullition ;  enter  the  goods  andxedlbr 
an  hour;  drain,  cool,  and  air,  wash  in  the  river  until  the  water  comes  off  ooknleM. 

5.  A  bath  of  wdd  is  now  prepared,  and  which  should  only  be  permitted  to  bofl 
for  a  few  minutes ;  cool  with  a  little  cold  water ;  enter  the  goods  and  reel  for  an 
hour;  drain,  cool,  and  wadi. 

On  the  foregoing  process  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the 
•  See  chapters  I.  II.  and  IX.,  Part  UI.,  and  chapter  lit,  Part  I.,  aitide  Logwood. 
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cloth  be  dyed  a  good  blue  firgt,  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
are  perhaps  raUier  large.  Great  advantage  also  isr  to  be  found 
in  airing  well  between  each  dipping.  Indeed  black  is  ne?er 
perfect  until  well  exposed  to  the  air.  Lewis  and  Berthollet, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  last  working  in  the  weld  Uquor  is  su- 
perfluous ;  and  in  this  they  are,  peihaps,  right.  The  propor- 
tion of  logwood  might  be  a  little  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  ingredients ;  because  the  soft  and  yelvety  lustre  of 
the  color  on  the  goods,  depends  more  on  the  logwood  than  on 
the  gaDs  and  sumac,  notwithstanding  that  these  last  afford  a 
more  permanent  dye.  Mr.  Oooper  is  of  opinion  that  the  last 
working  should  be  in  the  liquor  with  a  small  quantity  of  Gal- 
lipoli  oil,  to  give  the  soft  feel  to  the  cloth,  which,  he  says,  is 
so  great  a  recommendation ;  always  premising  an  effectual 
scouring.* 

When  fine  cloth  is  to  be  dyed  black,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  it  hang  on  the  reel.  The  cloth  must  be  thrown 
off  the'  iiistaUt  the  last  corned. up  ;  otherwise  itH'  'OW^  weight 
when  wet  and  hot  W6uid  fill  it  with  wriiikks  that  bcmli  tiftVer 
be  removed.  The  same  precaution  must  be  taken  when  the 
cloth  is  on  the  floor,  to  draw  it  between  two  men  over  a  roller 
by  the  lists ;  each  taking  hold  of  a  setvige  with  the  left  hand. 
This  operation  must  be  continued  till  the  goods  become  cdld, 
and  before  which  they  must  not  be  returned  to  the  bath. 

Some  dyen  proceed  thus  to  obtain  black  :^-Take  6  ounces  of  logwood,  ae  much 
Bomac,  and  2  ounces  of  fustic  for  each  pound  of  goods ;  boH  these  jfbr  two  hours ; 
then  a  fittle  coM  water  is  thrown  in  to  cool  down,  and  the  goods  entered  and 
reded  Hot  two  hours.  Thej  are  now  taken  out,  when  ihwe  ooneei  and  a  hdf  of 
copperas  and  half  an  ounce  of  Terdigris,  are  to  be'added  to  die  pound  of  goods. 
When  these  are  dissolved,  stir  up  and  enter ;  work  ibr  half  an  hour,  rather  under 
boiling  heat.  The  goods  are  now  taken  out,  cooled,  and  well  aired.  These  ope^ 
miooe  ore  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  more  -,  then  drain,  dool,  air,«nd  wash. 

KOBER'S  MORDANT  FOR  WOOL.— In  chapter  III. 
of  this  Part,  article  K6befs  Improved  Wood  Vat,  we  referred 
to  a  mode  of  fixing  color  on  wool,  patented  in  England,  in 
March,  1840,  by  Mr.  Charles  Kober,  of  Leeds.  We  shall 
now  describe  this  part  of  Mr.  Kober's  improvements, 

•  Cooper  on  Dyeingi  p.  89. 
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The  improvemeat  consists  in  the  use  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  as  a  medium  for  uniting  the  cdoring.  ingredients,  used 
in  dyeing,  with  the  wool,  "  whereby"  he  is,  he  says,  "  enabled 
to  obtain  a  much  faster,  brighter,  and  cheaper  color,  than  by 
the  ordinary  mordants  used,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  potash^  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  copperas  and  alum."  Again,  ''In  consequence,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  great  afl&nity  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  wool, 
as  well  as  (at  the  coloring  ingredients,  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  will  fix  the  color;  that  is  to  say,  one  pound  of 
bichromate  of  potash  can  be  used  instead  of  from  three  to 
four  pounds  of  alum,  or  copperas ;  besides  which,  the  color 
produced  by  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  fast  in  alka- 
lies and  air,  and  better  resists  the  operations  of  scouring  and 
the  milling  process ;  and  less  coloring  ingredients  are  used 
than,  by  the  ordinary  mode,  because  the  color  produced  there- 
by, being  faster,  no  loss  of  color  wiU  take  place  when  scouring 
the  cloth  with  soap ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  woolj  in  the  dye- 
ing of  which  bichromaie  of  potash  is  employed^  wiU  not  be 
injured^  as  they  have  hitherto  been^  by  the  acids  contained 
in  alum  or  .copperas ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cloth  will  be 
softer,  and  easier  to  be  scribbled  and  milled;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  quantity  of  wool  will  produce  a  greater 
and  better  quantity  and  quality  of  cloth  than  by  the  method 
usually  employed.  The  ordinary  coloring  ingredients  are 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
as  every  different  shade  and  color  requires  a  diiOerent  propor- 
tion of  ingredients,  and  the  dye-wares  differ  so  much  in  qual- 
ity, that  sometimes  a  double  quantity  of  them  is  required,  it 
is  impossible  to  state  the  different  proportions  in  which  the 
bichromate  should  be  used  with  them,  the  requisite  amount 
varying  according  to  the  quantity  of  ingredients  to  be  fixed 
on  the  wool."  Mr.  Kober,  however,  says,  that  he  generally 
employs  three  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  preparing 
one  hundred  pounds  of  scoured  wool ;  and  he  sometimes  adds 
two  pounds  of  argal  or  tartar.  In  the  liquor,  thus  produced, 
the  wool  is  boiled  for  one  hour  and  a  half;  and  on  the  next 
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day  the  color  is  filled  up  with  as  much  of  the  coloring  ingre- 
dients as  the  desired  shade  may  require. 

Mr.  Kober  claims  as  new  "  the  use  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash as  a  substitute  for  copperaa,  and  alum,  and  other  mor- 
dants."* This  patent  contains  two  other  claims,  the  first  of 
which  c<msists  in  the  use  of  soda  and  bran  for  dissolving  .the 
indigo  in  the  vats  for  dyeing  blue,  whereby,  he  says,  the  in- 
digo is  better  filced  in  the  wool,  and  at  less  expense  than  is  in- 
cuned  by  the  use  of  woad,' madder,  and  bran.t  The  sec- 
ond claim  is  to  the  dyeing  of  the  wool  blue,  then  manu- 
facturing it  into  cloth  and  then  adding  the  yellow  ingre- 
dients, by  which,  he  says,  a  permanent  green  color  may  be 
obtained. — (See  chapter  III.  of  this  Part,  article  Ghreen.) 

•  See  elmpter  V.,  Put  IH. 
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DTEma  PROCESSES  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OP  BLACK,  GRAY,  AND  BROWN. 

FK0CBSSS8  OF  DTEING  BLACK  ON  SILK. 

DiiTereDce  between  Wool  and  Silk  Dyeing— What  eonatitiitee  this  diffeience— 
Oleannng  the  Silk  from  Gum— Gallhig— Genenl  Remariu  on  tfaeee  opentioiia 
— Piooeaaea  of  Dyeing  Black  on  Silk,  fingliah,  Freneh,  Gennan,  and  Ameri- 
can—Feather -Dyeing— Variety  of  Colore— Gny»— Not,  Thorn,  Black,  Iron 
Gnors,  &c.— Brown— Vaziooa  shades  of  Brown. 

In  this  Part  of  the  work,  we  shall  give  the  principal  colors 
and  their  compounds,  in  reverse  order.  In  Parts  III.  and  lY., 
we  commenced  by  giving  the  primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  and  then  the  secondaries,  tertiaries,  &c.,  and  under  each 
color,  shades  making  the  nearest  approac^i  to  that  particular 
color.    We  shall  now,  therefore,  commence  by  giving  black. 

The  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  wool,  are  employed 
also  to  dye  oik :  but  the  method  of  managing  the  dyeing 
drugs  upon  silk  is  very  different.  For  many  colors,  a  heat 
above  100^  F.  must  not  be  employed.  The  necessary  dex- 
terity in  handling  silk  goods,  can  anlp  be  ctcquired  by  long 
apprenticeship  ;  but  as  to  the  mere  dyeing,  that  can  soon  be 
taught  to  any  one  accustomed  to  dye  woolen  goods.  Indeed 
we  never  knew  a  good  silk  dyer  who  had  not  been  a  woolen 
dyer ;  a  superior  workman  should  be  both. 
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According  to  the  oi^rvalioDfl  of  Lewis,  the  processes  that 
are  employed  for  wool,  jrield  only  a  rusty  black  to  silk ;  and 
cotton  is  hardly  dyed  by  the  processes  proper  jfor  wool  and 
rilk.  The  truth  of  these  observations  has  been  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  secticms  of  this  work,  which  precludes 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  much  upon  the  subject  here. 
1.  Wool  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  cdooring  sub- 
stances ;  but  its  physical  nature  requires  its  combinations  to 
be  made  in  general  at  a  high  temperature.  The  combination 
of  the  black  molecules  may  therefore  be  directly  eflfected  in  a 
bath,  in  proportion  as  they  form ;  and  if  the  operation  be  pro- 
longed by  subdividing  it,  it  is  only  with  the  view  of  changing 
the  necessary  oxidizement  of  the  sulphate,  and  augmenting 
that  of  the  coloring  particles  themselves.  Silk  has  little  dis- 
position to  unite  with  the  Uack  partides.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  by  the  agency  of  the  tannin  (see  Tannin  and  OaUie 
Aeidy  chapter  IL,  Part  III.),  with  which  it  is  previously  im* 
pregnated,  that  ihese  particles  can  fix  themsdveb  on!  it$  espe^ 
cially  after  it  has  been  scoured.  For  this  reason,  eflk  baths 
should  be  old,  and  have  the  coloring  particles  accumulated  in 
them,  but  so  feebly  suspended  as  to  yield  to  a  weak  affinity. 
Their  precipitatioi  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  gum,  or 
other  mucilaginous  substances.  The  obstacle  which  might 
arise  from  the  sulphuric  add  set  at  liberty,  is  destroyed  by  iron 
filings,  or  other  basis.  Thus,  baths  of  a  very  different  bom- 
position,  but  with  the  essential  condition  of  age,  may  be  proper 
for  giving  this  cobr  to  silk. 

Silk  naturally  contains  a  substance  called  gum,  which 
gives  it  the  stiffness  and  elasticity  peculiar  to  it  in  its  native 
state ;  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  silk,  which 
is  then  styled  raw  ;  it  rather  renders  it,  indeed,  more  apt  to 
wear  out  by  the  sitfness  which  it  communicates ;  and  al- 
though raw  silk  more  readily  takes  a  black  color,  yet  the 
black  is  not  so  perfect  in  intensity,  nor  does  it  so  well  resist 
the  re-agents  capable  of  dissolving  the  coloring  partides,  as 
silk  which  is  scoured  or  deprived  of  its  gum.* 

•  See  £SU;  DUoBhingt  ScxmHng,  &c.,  chKpbK  UI.,  Put  II. 
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Galling.— For  the  galling,  galb  equal  to  three-fourcht 
of  the  weight  of  the  silk  aie  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
but  on  account  of  the  price  of  Aleppo  galb,  more  or  leas  of 
the  white  gall-nuts,  or  of  even  an  inferior  kind  called  galon^ 
are  used.  The  proportion  commonly  employed  at  Paris  is 
two  parts  of  Aleppo  galls  to  from  eight  to  tm  parts  of  galon. 
After  the  boiling,  the  galls  are  allowed  to  settle  for  two  hours. 
The  silk  is  then  plunged  into  the  bath»  and  left  in  it  from 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  and 
washed  in  the  river.* 

Silk  is  capaUe  of  combining  with  quantities,  more  or  less 
consideraUe,  of  the  astringent  principle ;  whence  results  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  weight,  not  only  from  the  weight  of  the 
astringent  principle,  but  also  from  that  of  the  coloring  par- 
ticles, which  subsequently  fix  themselves  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  astringent  principle  which  had  entered  into 
combination.  Consequently  the  processes  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  weight  which  it  is  wished  to  conrnmni- 
cate  to  the  silk ;  a  circumstance  requiring  some  illustration. 
Silk  loses  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  wei^t  by  a  thorough  boiling, 
and  it  resumes,  in  the  light  black  dye,  one  half  of  this  loss ; 
but  in  the  heavy  black  dye,  it  takes  sometimes  upwards  of  a 
fifth  more  than  its  primitive  weight ;  a  surcharge  ii^urioi»  to 
the  beauty  of  the  black,  and  the  durability  of  the  goods.  The 
surcharged  kind  is  denominated  English  blacky  because  it  is 
pretended  that  it  was  first  practiced  in  Ei^land-t  Since 
silk  dyed  with  a  great  surcharge  has  not  a  beautiful  Mack, 
it  is  usually  destined  for  weft,  and  is  blended  with  a  warp 
dyed  of  a  fine  black. 

•  To  cleuiie  alk  intended  for  tilaek,  it  is  nnudlj  .boiled  ionr  or  fif«  hoon  widi 
otoo-fifth  of  ito  weight  of  wUte  wof^  aft*  which  it  is  <4fefiitt j  beetled  and  washed. 

t  The  commerce  of  silk  goods  is  cairied  on  in  two  ways;  they  are  sold  either 
by  the  weight,  or  by  the  siir&ce,  that  is,  by  measure.  Thus,  says  BeithoQet,  the 
trade  of  Tours  was  formeriy  distingdshed  from  that  of  Lyons;  the  sQks  of  the 
ftcmer  being  sold  by  Wjoight,  those  of  Uie  latteti  by  measoie.  It  wm  therefore 
thor  interest  to  surcharge  the  weight  at  Tours,  and,  on  the  eontmy ,  to  be  sparing 
of  the  dy«ng  ingredients  at  Lyons;  whence  came  the  distinction  of  %m  Hack 
and  heamf  Uadc  At  present,  both  methods  of  dyeing  are  pnctaoed  at  Lyons,  ths 
two  modes  of  sale  having  been  adopted  there. 
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The  peculiarity  of  tbe  pfocess  for  obtaining  the  heavy 
black,  consists  in  leaving  the  silk  longer  in  the  gall  liqaor,  in 
repeating  the  galling,  in  passing  the  silk  a  greater  number  of 
times  through  the  dye,  and  even  letting  it  lie  in  it  for  some 
time.  The  first  galling  is  usually  made  with  gaUs  which 
have  served  for  a  preceding  operation,  and  fresh  galls  are 
employed  for  the  second.  But  these  methods  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  giving  a  great  surcharge,  §uch  as  is  found  in 
what  is  called  the  English  black.  To  give  it  this  weight, 
the  silk  is  galled  without  being  ungummed ;  and,  on  cosmag 
out  of  the  galls,  it  is  rendered  supple  by  being  worked  on  the 
jack  and  pin. 

PROCESSES  OP  DYEING  BLACK.— For  the  dyemg 
of  raw  silk  black,  it  is  galled  in  the  cold,  with  the  bath  of 
gaUs  which  has  already  served  for  the  black  of  boiled  silk. 
For  this  purpose,  silk,  in  its  native  yellow  color,  is  made 
choice  of.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  "when  it  is  desired  to 
preserve  a  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  silk,  which  is  afterwards 
made  flexible,  the  galling  is  giveik  with  a  hot  bath  of  galls 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  But  here,  where  the  whole  gum 
of  the  silk,  and  its  concomitant  elasticity,  are  to  be  pre- 
served, the  galling  is  made  in  the  cold.  If  the  infusion  of 
galls  be  weak,  the  silk  is  left  in  it  for  several  days.*  Silk 
thus  prepared  and  washed  takes  the  black  dye  very  easily, 
and  the  rinsing  in  a  little  water,  to  which  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be,addedj  is  sufficient  to  give  it.  The  dye  ia  made  in 
the  cold ;  but,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the 
rinsings,  it  requires  more  6r  less  time.  Occasionally  three  or 
four'  days  are  necessary ;  after  which  it  is  washed,  beetled 
once  or  twice,  and  then  dried;  without  wringing. 


•  BerthoUet  on  Dyeing,  toI.  U.  p.  11.  If  beaTy  black  is  wanted,  a  third  of  tbe 
alk  is  pat  upon  rods,  and  throe  times  ntnmed  into  the  black  ground;  it  ia  after- 
iraids  wniBg with  the  pin  orer  the  copper ;thk is  donebygtving it  throe  twists;  m 
this  manner  throe  hanks  maybe  wrong  aft  once;  becaose  it  should  be  done  gently, 
and  only  to  drain;  it  is  again  pot  open  rods,  and  soifended  between  two  pedes 
to  air.  While  the  fint  silk  is  airing,  the  second  third  paH  is  dipped  in  the  same 
manner,  and  afterwards  the  third  portion,  always  in  the  same  manner.  It  ntal 
be  nmemberod  that  wlkile  the  silk  is  on  the  rods,  it  should  be  tomed  fiomtisMto 
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BerthoUet  gives  us  theipUffirilis  acooont,  with  emeDdation^ 
of  Macquer's  process,  for  dyeing  112  pounds  of  alk: — 

1.  22  lbs.  of  Aleppo  galls  are  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water.  32  lbs.  of  copperas,  13  lbs.  of  iron 
filings  liquor,  and  221ba  of  country  gum,  are  now  put  into  a 
kind  of  two-handled  cullender,  pierced  everywhere  with  hdes. 
This  kettle  is  suspended  by  two  rods  in  the  boiler,  so  as  not 
to  reach  the  bottom.  The  gum  is  left  to  dissolve  fci  about 
an  hour,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time.  1^  after  this  time, 
some  gum  remains  in  the  ketde,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  bath, 
which  contains  two  hogsheads,  has  taken  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necessary.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  gum  is  dissolved, 
from  1  to  4  lbs.  more  may  be  added.  This  cullender  is  left 
constantly  suspended  in  the  boiler,  from  which  it  is  re- 
moved only  when  the  dyeing  is  going  on ;  and  thereafter  it  is 
ret>laced.  During  afi  these  operations  the  boiler  must  be  kept 
hot,  but  without  boiling. 

'  2.  The  gslUbg  of  the  sOk  Is  ^perfonhed  with  one-third  o£ 
Aleppo  galls.'  The  s3k  is  left  in  it  for  sixhoufs  the  fil«t  time, 
then  fix  twelve  hours.* 

Astringents  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  quantity  of 
die  principle  \ehich  outers  into  combination  with  the  oxi<fe  ot 
iron.  Hence  the  proportion  of  the  sulphate,  or  of  any  ocher 
salt  of  iron,  and  that  of  the  astringents,  should  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  astringents  made  use  of,  and  according  to  their  re- 
specfive  quftntities.  Gall-nut  is  the  substance  which  contains 
most  astringent ;  sumac,  "vdiich  seems  second  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect, throws  down  (decomposes),  however,  only  half  as  much 
as  sulfdiate  of  iron.  The  most  suitable  propcMtion  of  su^hate 
of  iron  appears  to  be  that  which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of 
the  astringent  matter,  so  that  the  whole  iron  precipitable  by 


time  to  give  it  air.  Wlien  the  last  thM  part  is  wnmg,  the  fint  part  ie  put  in,  and 
tfwa  |iie  two  othen  swccearfvely,  thrte  times,  always  ailing  each  ttme.  This  is 
ocuunouiy  called  gMng  Ihe  ArMivrir^j  a&d  these  thiee  wrings  are  eaDed  m^Jtn 
wh&Mng^    The  light  hlieksrfievld  also  hate tfane  wrings  to  ene  file. 

•  Lewis  states  that  he  has  tepeaded  Uiispneess  of  Maoqiwr  in  the  aBall  wny ; 
and  that  by  adding  ooppens  progressively,  and  lepesling  the  hnmendsBs  of  Um 
^3k  a  gieat  numl^  of  times,  he  eventsaUy  obtahied  a&ie  Uaek. 
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the  astringent  may  be  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  astringent 
may  be  taken  up  in  combination  with  the  iron.  As  it  is  not 
poflsSde,  howeTer,  to  arrive  at  such  precisicm,  it  is  better  that 
the  sulphate  of  iron  should  predominate,  because  the  astrin- 
gent, when  in  excess,  counteracts  the  precipitation  of  the 
black  coloring  particles,  and  has  the  property  of  even  dis 
solving  them. 

The  action  of  astringents  upon  the  goods  is  such,  that  if  a 
black  pattern  be  IxHled  with  gall-nuts,  it  is  reducible  to  gray.* 
The  observation  of  Lewis  may  thence  be  explained.  K  cloth 
be  turned  several  times  throij^h  the  coloring  bath,  after  it  has 
taken  a  good  black  color,  instead  of  acquiring  more  body,  it 
is  weakened,  and  becomes  brownish.  Too  considerable  a 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  produces  the  same  effect ;  to  which 
the  sulphuric  acid,  set  at  liberty  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
oxide  of  iron,  contribute8.t  It  is  merely  the  highly  oxidized 
sulphate  which  is  decomposed  by  the  astringent ;  whence  it 
appears  that  the  sulphate  will  produce  a  d^erent  effect  ac* 
cording  to  itB  state  of  oxidizement,  and  call  for  other  propor- 
tions. Some  advise,  therefore,  to  follow  the  method  of  Proust, 
etnployixkg  it  in  the  oxidized  state ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  only 
partially  decomposed,  and  another  part  is  brought,  by  the 
action  of  the  astringent,  into  the  lower  degree  of  oxidize* 
ment. 

The  mixture  of  logwood  with  astringents,  says  Berthollet, 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  black  in  a  two*fold  way.  It 
produces  molecules  of  a  hue  different  from  what  the  astrin- 
gents do,  and  particularly  Uue  molecules,  with  the  oxide  of 
copper,  (verdigris)  conmuxdy  employed  in  the  black  dyes; 
which  appears  to  be  more  useful,  the  more  acetate  the  verdi- 
gris made  use  of  contains. 

M.  ly  Angles  asserts,  that  if  the  silk  be  previously  dyed  blue 
in  the  indigo  vat,  it  will  only  take  a  mealy  kind  of  black 
with  the  usual  black  dye ;  but  if  it  first  receives  a  blue 
ground  with  logwood  and  verdigris,  a  full  velvety  Uack  is 


•Bartholkton  Dyeing,  toL  II.  p.  93.      tSeechapten  I.,II.»  andlX.  Part  m. 
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obtained.    He  says  also,  that  the  wahiut  riad  Bofieos  the 
silk. 

On  the  whole,  says  Mr.  Cooper,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  process  for  black  on  silk  is,  to  give  the  silk  a  ground  of 
walnut  rind :  then  a  deep  logwood  blue,  which  can  be  done 
by  adding  the  verdigris  to  the  logwood  decoction  and  dissolv- 
ing it  therein ;  then  the  black  dye,  wherein  the  galls  are  in 
proportion  to  the  copperas  as  four  to  one :  this  will  take  three 
separate  immersions  at  least  in  the  black  dye,  with  subsequent 
airings  and  washings :  always  recollecting  that  if  the  goods 
of  whatever  kind  are  not  aired  out  of  the  black  dye,  that 
black  dye  will  be  in  part  washed  out 

DYEING  FEATHERS  BLACK,  &c.— For  20  pounds  of 
feathers,  a  strong  decoction  is  made  of  26  pounds  of  logwood 
in  a  proper  quantity  of  water.  After  boiling  it  for  6  hours, 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  3  pounds  of  copperas  are  thrown  in ; 
and,  after  continuing  the  ebullition  for  16  or  20  minutes,  the 
copper  is  taken  from  the  fire.  The  feathers  are  then  im- 
mersed, by  handfuls,  thoroughly  soaked,  and  worked  about; 
and  left  in  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  next  cleansed 
in  a  very  weak  alkaline  ley,  and  soaped  Uiree  times.  When 
they  feel  very  soft  to  the  touch,  they  must  be  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  dried.  White  feathers  are  very  difficult  to  dye  a 
beautiful  black.  The  acetate  of  iron  is  said  to  answer  better 
than  the  sulphate,  as  a  mordant*  For  dyeing  other  colors, 
the  feathers  should  be  previously  well  bleached  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  the  dew ;  the  end  of  the  tube  being  cut  sharp 
like  a  toothpick,  and  the  feathers  bdng  planted  singly  in  the 
grass.  After  filteen  days'  exposure,  they  are  cleared  with 
soap.  The  following  named  colors  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  the  coloring  substances,  d&c.,  given  opposite  to 
each: — 

1.  Dttp  redj  by  a  hot  aolation  of  BnsQ-wood,  after  alanung  the  featben. 
SL  CrfaiMOfi.— GiYo  the  idtOun  lied  aa  abore,  and  then  pam  them  tfanmgfa  a 
liath  of  cudbear. 


•  See  chapter  I.  Part  Uh,  artkle  Iron,  and  ch^Ker  IX.  of  the  aame  Part,  aitkis 

I  Iff  Dytkig  BUMk, 
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3.  Prwu  d4  Mmaimtr. — Give  deep  nd,  as  lor  led  or  eiuneon,  as  above^  and 
then  paM  th«m  tlutoQgh  an  alkaline  bath. 

4.  Awe  color  or  Piank,  may  be  given  with  aafllower  and  lemon  juice. 

5.  Yellowr— Almn  the  feathers  and  ti^en  pass  them  through  turmeric  or  weld. 
By  a  proper  mixture  of  these  ookm  or  dyes,  of  eoone  vaxioas  other  tints  may  be 


GRAY.— 0/iVw^  Grays^  Thorn  Chraysy  Blacky  and  Iron 
Grays,  All  these  colors,  except  black  gray,  are  produced 
without  alumiug.  The  silk  being  washed  from  the  soap, 
beetled,  and  wrung  on  the  pin.  A  liquor  is  now  made  of 
(fustet)  young  fustic,  logwood,  archil,  and  copperas.  The 
fiistet  gives  the  ground,  archil  the  red,  l<^wood  darkens,  and 
the  copperas  softens  all  these  colors,  turns  them  gray,  and  at 
the  same  time  serves  instead  of  alum  to  extract  the  several 
colors.  As  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  grays  without  any 
positive  names  and  produced  by  the  same  methods,  it  would 
be  endless  to  enter  into  a  detail  that  would  be  to  no  practical 
purpose. 

Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  in  producing  a  reddish  gray,  the 
archil  should  predominate:  for  those  more  gray,  the  log- 
wood; and  for  those  still  more  rusty  and  rather  greenish, 
fustic.  In  general,  when  obliged  to  complete  the  color  with 
logwood  it  should  be  used  rather  sparingly,  because  it  is  apt, 
in  drying,  to  darken  too  much,  differing  in  this  particular 
from'  all  other  colors.  Grays  are  also  made,  as  already 
stated,*  by  grounding  them  in  a  very  weak  or  dilute  black 
dye.  The  different  shades  of  gray  can  be  given  by  additions 
to  this  ground :  th^s,  for  pearl  gray^  a  very  dilute  logwood 
blue,  on  the  Uack  gray :  for  cf ore,  a  very  slight  tinge  of  red 
on  the  black  gray,  and  so  on. 

BROWN. — ^The  processes  by  which  the  gradations  of 
black  are  obtained  that  form  the  different  shades  of  gray, 
have  been  already  deBcribed.t  It  has  been  shown,  that  dis- 
similar shades  might  be  blended  with  them,  so  as  to  cause 


•  See  chapters  I.,  U.,  imd  IX.»  Part  III.,  and  chapter  IV.  Part  IV. 

t  See  chapter  IX.  Part  III.,  article  Cateehm  Drown;  see  abo  chapter  IV.  Part 
lY.,  article  Drowns  and  the  artides  Goimsood,  OaUthut^  and  Logwood^  chapter 
m.  Part  I. 
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them  to  incline  towards  certain  colors;  but  the  black  is  often 
employed  for  certain  cdors  which  are  to  remain  predominant, 
and  which  should  be  merely  browned.  At  the  same  time, 
they  beccHue  more  durable. 

BRONZE. — Silk  may  be  dyed  a  bronze  color  by  the 
union  of  olive  dyes  with  red.  For  this  purpose,  three  differ- 
ent baths  should  be  employed;  one  for  logwood,  one  for 
Brazil-wood,  and  one  for  fustic.  The  silk,  after  being  boiled 
with  soap,  is  alumed,  and  then  dyed  in  a  bath  compounded 
of  thevf  three  decoctions,  mixed  in  the  requisite  proportions. 


CHAPTER   II. 

VIOLET,  PURPLE,  aR££N,  AND  ORANGE. 

PfoccMM  of  Dyeing  Yidets,  Lilacs,  Pigeon-necki,  HaUowB,  &c— Piuple,  Gilly- 
ikywer,  Qrisdeline,  and  Peach-bloflBom—GrMO— Emerald,  Landacape,  Willow, 
fiottifrfraeiis,  Ac.— OliTe—RiWKl-oltTe— Aaron,  Orange,  Ac. 

VIOLET. — From  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue,  are  <*- 
taioed  violet,  purple,  dove-color,  amaranth,  lilac,*  and  a  great 
many  other  shades,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  substan- 
ces whose  red  color  is  combined  with  the  Uue  color,  of  which 
one  becomes  more,  or  less  predominant  over  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  process. 

Goods  dyed  scarlet,  take,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Hellot,  an  unequal  color,  when  blue  is  to  be  united  with  it. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  blue  ground,  which, 
even  for  violet  and  purple,  should  not  be  deeper  than  the  shade 
denominated  sky-blue.  A  preparation  is  given  with  alum, 
mixed  with  two-fifths  of  tartar;  the  goods  are  next  passed 
through  a  bath  composed  of  nearly  two-thirds  as  much  cochi- 
neal as  for  scarlet,  to  which  tartar  is  always  added.t 

For  fine  violet,  BerthoUet  recommends  to  give  the  cochineal 
dye  first,  and  then  the  blue  in  the  vat.  The  silk  is  prepared 
and  receives  the  cochineal  as  for  crimson, — ^with  this  differ 

•  lMae»j  fifmnrntdu^  maUow,  &c.,  are  paaead  umially  through  the  preparation 
that  has  aerred  for  ^let,  with  the  addition  of  alum  and  tartar.  The  blue  ground 
ii  pvopoitioned  to  the  shade  wanted,  aa  wcU  aa  the  quantity  of  cochineaL  For 
•ome  reddish  shades,  as  peach-blossom,  a  little  solution  of  tin  is  added.  It  may  be 
lenarked,  that  although  the  quantity  of  cochineal  is  diminished  when  a  light  shade 
b  wished  fiir,  yet  the  quantity  of  tartar  is  not,  so  that  its  rektire  proportion  to  the 
eochineal  is  greater,  the  lighter  the  color  is  to  be. 

t  Violet  and  purple  are  often  dyed  in  the  spent  scarlet  bath,  by  adding  the  quan- 
tities of  cochineal  and  tartar  deemed  necessary.  The  opention  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  scarlet. 
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ence,  that  neither  tartar  nor  solution  of  tin,  which  serve  to 
heighten  the  color,  is  put  into  the  bath.  More  or  less  cochi- 
neal is  introduced,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  shade 
wanted. 

To  give  mere  strength  and  beauty  to  the  violet,*  it  is  usu- 
ally passed  through  the  archil  bath ;  and  this  practice,  fre- 
quently .abused,  is  indispensable  for  the  light  shades,  because 
the  color  would  otherwise  be  too  dull. 

Common  or  fugitive  violets,  are  given  to  silk  in  various 
ways.  The  most  beautiful,  and  those  most  in  use,  are  pre- 
pared with  archil.  The  strength  of  the  archil  bath  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  color  wished  for.  Less  blue,  or  less  ardiil,  is 
given,  according  as  the  violet  is  wished  to  incline  to  red  or  to 
blue.t 

PURPLE.— The  only  difference  between  the  violet  and 
purple  dyes,  is,  that  for  purple  a  lighter  blue  ground  is  given, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  cochineal  is  employed.  For  light 
shades  of  purple,  cold  water  is  had  recourse  to  into  which  a 
little  of  the  blue  vat  is  put,  because  they  would  take  too 
much  blue  in  the  vat  itself,  however  weak  it  maybe.  The 
light  shades  of  this  color,  such  as  pink  and  peach-blossom, 


*  Beautiful  Tiolets  maj  be  produced  on  silk  by  means  of  a  aolulian  of  indigo^ 
or  chemic ;  but  they  have  little  permanence,  and  become  reddish,  because  the  odor 
of  indigo  fiides  fir^ 

t  A  particular  circumstance  has  led  us,  says  a  recent  writer  (M.  Lebaillif)  in  the 
AnnaUa  dt  Chxmitj  to  disooTOr  the  coloring  properly  possessed  by  a  solution  of 
mercuiy  in  nitri<f  acid,  made  with  a  gentle  heat,  when  put  in  contact  with  silk  at 
a  temperature  of  from  86^  to  104^  F.  Experiments,  says  this  author,  have  shown 
that  these  substances  are  capable  of  giving  an  amaranth  color,  more  or  less  deep, 
to  silk.  The  silk  should  be  entered  at  a  temperature  of  llSP  at  113^  F.,  and 
worked  for  ten  or  fifteen  nunutas  in  nitric  solution  of  meicuiy.  It  shoukl  then  be 
worked,  at  a  temperature  of  70^  F.,  in  two  parts  of  nitrvs  acid.  This  solution  w 
afterwards  exposed  to  a  boiling  heat,  in  order  to  oonveit  a  paift  of  the  pnto-nitiate 
of  mercury  into  deuto-nitxate.  To.  use  this  solution  for  the  purposes  of  dyeings 
dilute  it  witl^  its  bulk  of  water,  and  dip  In  the  silk  at  the  tflmpecatnre  above  indi- 
cated. In  the  different  operations,  says  M.  LebaiDif^  that  we  have  perfoimed,  we 
have  given  silk  a  sufiiciently  permanent  iunaranth  rtd  eohrj  which  appeared  to  ro» 
sist  bng  enough  the  action  of  light,  and  vhkk  UnoiaUtrtdinUu  oM,  eiUur  &y 
athalku  sUtUUmt^  or  hy  milfhurk  add  diUuUd  tottfk  iMfer. 
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are  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  diminution  of  the  pro- 
portion of  cochineal* 

GREEN. — ^As  the  best  methods  of  dyeing  green,  on  cotton 
and  wool,  have  been  described  in  Parts  HI.  and  IT.  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  extend  the  subject  here  to  any  very 
considerable  length,  at  least,  to  no  greater  extent  than  is 
necessary  to  show  the  application  of  the  color  as  applied  to 
silk. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  when  treating  of  this  color, 
green  is  composed  of  blue  and  yellow,  and  is  with  diflSculty 
produced  on  silk,  because  the  blue  vat  is  liable  to  spot,  an  in- 
convenience more  perceptible  in  green  than  in  blue.  Silk  in- 
tended for  green,  is  boiled  as  for  ordinary  colors;  for  light 
shades,  however,  it  should  be  boiled  thoroughly  as  for  blue. 
Silk  is  not  first  dyed  blue  like  woolen  cloth  or  goods ;  but 
after  a  strong  aluming,  it  is  wiished  slightly  in  the  river,  and 
distributed  into  small  hanks,  that  it  may  take  the  dye  equally ; 
after  which  it  is  turned  carefully  round  the  sticks,  through  a 
bath  of,  weld.  When  the  ground  is  sufficiently  deep,  a  pat- 
tem  is  tried  in  the  vat,  to  see  if  the  color  has  the  wished-for 
tone;  if  it  has  not  ground  enough,  decoction  of  weld  is 
added ;  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  yellow  has  reached 
the  proper  degree,  the  silk  is  withdrawn,  and  passed  through 
the  vat  as  for  blue.  To  render  the  color  deeper,  and  at  the 
same  time  to. vary  its  tone,  there  are  added  to  the  yellow 
bath,  when  the  weld  has  been  taken  out,  juice  of  Brazil-wood, 
decoction  of  fustet,  and  anotta. 

There  are  several  shades  of  green  known  to  dyers :  thus  a 
sea  green  has  twenty-five  or  thirty  graduations,  from  the 
weakest,  called  Pistachio  green,  to  the  darkest,  called  Tc- 
rfxsse  green.  These  greens  are  produced  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  The  ailk  is  first  boiled,  as  unuJ,  then  rtrongly  siamed ;  it  is  then  cooled  at 
the  river,  and  distributed  into  hanks  of  about  four  or  ^Ye  ounces  each.  This  pre- 
eaalion  is  necessary  for  giving  the  yellow  ground  to  all  silk  intended  for  green; 

•  The  shade  next  te  fiurple  is  gUfy-Jknoerf  then  griMdeUne,  then  lighter  still, 
peaeiirblo$9am:  all  these  are  made  with  somewhat  smaller  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, at  are  made  followers  to  ihe  deqier  colon 
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bepaiue  thus  dutiilnilad  in  imaUer  baalu,  it  ii  moie  evenly  dyed,  which  ii  of  the 
greatest  conaeqoence. 

3.  The  weld  is  now  boUed,  and  a  portion  of  the  liquor  ie  mixed  with  dean 
water,  strong  enough  to  give  a  good  lemon  ground.  Tlie  silk  should  then  be 
carefully  turned  m  this  liquor,  fifom  hand  to  hand.  When  the  ground  seem 
nearly  full  enough,  some  threads  of  the  silk  are  dipped  in  the  Uue  vat  to  tiy 
whether  the  color  of  the  ground  is  sufficiently  full  for  the  shade  reqniieiji ;  if  not| 
add  a  little  weld  decoction.  When  the  color  comes  out  good,  the  silk  u  cooled 
and  beetled  once;  then  wrung  and  formed  into  hanks  convenient  fin  dipping  in 
the  vat  Dip.skien  by  skien  as  for  blues,  it  is  wrung  quickly  and  with  the  pre- 
cautions above  noticed. 

3.  AU  the  lighter  shades,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  of  this  green,  only  re- 
quire to  be  dipped  in  the  vat  to  be  completely  finished. 

4.  As  to  the  Pistachio  green,  if  the  vat  be  yet  too  strong,  the  silk  should  be 
taken  out,  and  carefully  opened  and  aired,  but  not  washed.  It  is  then  worked  in 
the  hands,  that  is,  held  in  one  hand  and  struck  with  the  other,  by  which  means 
the  silk  bong  disentangled  and  aired,  the  color  becomes  equally  clear.  A  few 
threads  are  then  rinsed,  and  if  the  color  is  right  the  whole  is  washed,  which  fin- 
ishes the  operation. 

5.  Dark  shades  may  be  produced  wheh  the  weld  is  exhaustrd,  by  adding  a  little 
logwood  liquor  to  the  bath ;  and  for  the  darkest,  a  decoction  of  fustb  will  produce 
the  desired  effect.  After  which  the  silk  should  be  washed  and  beetled.  It  should 
then  be  dipped  in  the  vat ;  always  remembering  that  the  perfection  of  the  odor 
depends  upon  washing  and  drying  quickly  when  it  oomes  out  of  the  vat.* 

Emerald  or  Meadow  Green. — The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  mesulow  and  the  emerald  green  is,  that  the  first  is 
rather  the  darkest.  Emerald  green  is  alumed  as  for  sea 
green ;  after  having  cooled  and  rinsed  the  silk  at  the  river,  it 
is  dipped  and  worked  in  the  weld  liquor  that  had  been  pre- 
viously used  for  a  sea  green.  When  the  color  seems  even, 
some  threads  are  put  into  the  vat  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
ground :  if  the  green  be  too  blue,  it  is  again  put  into  the  de- 
coction of  the  weld,  or  a  fresh  one.  The  vat  is  then  stirred, 
and  the  silk  again  entered,  till  by  making  a  fresh  essay  the 
ground  for  the  shade  required  is  obtained. 

For  landscape  greens^  a  mixture  is  necessary  to  give  them 
something  of  a  red  tint  in  addition  to  the  yellow  and  blue. 

*  There  are  many  other  shades,  differing  ftom  the  sea  green,  because  they  have 
a  yellow  cast :  they  are,  however,  produced  by  the  same  ingredients .  for  example, 
the  mOow  grun.  These  greens  when  alumed  are  dipped  in  a  veiy  strong  weld 
liqoor,  and  when  exhausted,  flistk  or  annotta  aie  added  to  complete  the  shade. 
If  the  color  requires  darkening,  a  little  logwood  uh^  be  given  after  the  fostk;  or 
anotta.    The  silk  is  afterwards  dipped  in  the  vat 
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This  is  done  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  Brazil  with  the 
weld  liquor,  when  giving  the  yellow. 

Mixed  greens,  says  Berthollet,  that  require  brazil,  or  fustet, 
should  receive  the  color  of  these  drugs,  either  on  the  weld 
yellow,  or  previous  to  welding.  For  when  once  the  silk  has 
entered  the  indigo  vat,  it  is  unalumed  ;  nor  can  it  th^i  take 
any  other  color  but  black,  which  stripes  without  any  additional 
mordant ;  or  else  by  means  of  logwood  and  copperas.  These 
two  colors  are  always  given  upon  a  blue  ground,  but  no  other. 

Bottle  Green. — ^There  are  a  great  many  shades  of  this 
color,  but  they  are  all  managed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way, 
as  the  foregoing.  The  silk  must  be  well  alumed;  then 
washed,  and  dy^  in  weld  liquor. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  all  greens  which  are  made 
simply  from  the  combination  of  yellow  and  blue,  are  produced 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  at  least  the  difference  in  the 
processes  of  varying  the  shades  is  but  slight,  and  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  skill  of  the  dyer. 

OLIVE. — ^The  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  requires  no  pe- 
culiar observaticms,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  work. 

Russet  oUve.—r-ThiB  color  may  be  obtained,  by  giving 
fustet  and  logwood  liquor  after  the  welding,  without  alkali 
If  a  more  reddish  color  be  required,  the  fustet  shcMild  be 
omitted,  and  the  logwood  given  (after  the  welding). 

In  all  these  matters,  however,  some  experience  is  necessary, 
as  has  been  already  shown ;  good  taste,  ii  should  ever  be  re- 
membered, is  an  indispensable  qualification,  and  without 
which  no  dyer  ever  has  or  ever  will  become  eminent  in  this 
or  any  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  dyer,  to  become  eminent,  must 
powess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry  ; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  dyer  who  is  ignorant  of  chemical 
science ;  every  step  he  takes  must  be  in  Uie  dark,* 


•  See  chapter  II.  Part  I.,  and  chapter  II.  Part  UL,  article  Purity  ^  Wottr^ 
where  we  hare  given  lome  practical  infltroctions  on  the  qnalificationa  neceemy 
tbft  a  good  dyer. 
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AURORA  AND  ORANGE.— For  silks  intended  to  become 
aurora  and  orange,  it  is  sufficient  to  scour  them  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent  of  soap.  Then  dye  with  anotta,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  shade  required.* 

"  When  raw  silks,"  says  Bertholl^t,  "  are  to  be  dyed,  those 
naturally  white  are  chosen,  and  dyed  in  the  anotta  bath, 
which  should  be  cold,  in  order  that  the  alkali  may  not  attack 
the  gum  of  the  silk,  and  deprive  it  of  the  elasticity  which  it  is 
desirable  for  it  to  preserve." 

'<  To  make,"  says  another  writer,  "  an  orange  hue,  which 
contains  more  red  than  the  aurora,  it  is  requisite  after  dyeing 
with  anotta,  to  redden  the  silks  with  vinegar,  alum,  or  lemon 
juice.  The  acid,  by  saturating  the  alkali  employed  for  dis- 
solving the  anotta,  destroys  the  shade  of  yellow  that  the  al- 
kali had  given,  and  restores  it  to  its  natural  color,  which  in- 
clines a  good  deal  to  red."  For  the  deep  shades,  the  practice 
at  Paris,  as  Macquer '  informs  us,  is  to  pass  the  silks  through 
alum ;  and  if  the  color  be  not  red  enough,  they  are  passed 
through  a  &int  bath  of  Brazil-wood.  At  Lyons,  the  dyers 
who  use  safflower,  sometimes  employ  old  baths  of  this  ingre- 
dient for  dipping  the  deep  oranges. 

Guliche  recommends  to  avoid  heat  in  the  preparation  of 
anotta. '  In  this  he  is  perfectly  right,  as  we  have  shown  in 
43hapter  YI.,  Part  IIL,  article  Change  with  Anotta. 

*  S«e  next  chapter  (IIL),  aitjicle  JPsnJb,  OtnMont,  iZoMt,  ^.  wUk  teffflowrs 
we  also  chapter  III.  Part  III.,  article  SqUfiawtr  Pmki  and  ch^fiteiB  V.  and  VI. 
of  the  aame  Part  (III.)i  articles  St^ffUwer  and  Prtbuian  JSltte,  and  Orange  wiA 
Anotta, 


CHAPTER  IlL 

OF  BLVE,  YELLOW,  SCARLET,  CRIMSON,  to. 

PROCESSES  OF   DTEING   BLUE   ON  SILK. 

PfoccMOT  of  Dyeing  Blue  with  Beepe^^WHh  the  Indigo  Vat— 1/^^  Ghanie,  or 
Solndott  of  Indigo— Yellow  with  Chrome— With  the  Snljihiirat  of  CftdboBiiun— 
WithWeld— Scarlet— Fleeh-color—Criin»>n--^oletg--Pucoo  CriiMonfl  with 
BrazO-wood— Pinke,  Roees,  &c.— Safflower,  Beaatiful  ProceM  of  Dyeing  with, 
which  ■npenedes  erery  other  method— Cherry  Reds — Rooe-Cokm,  Ac: 

We  shall  commence  this  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to 
chapter  IT.,  Part  I.,  and  also  to  chapter  Y.,  Part  III.,  ar- 
ticles Chemistry  of  the  Bltie  Vctt,  Preparation  of  Chemic, 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  The  Common  Blue  Vat,  Prussiate  of 
Potash,  Processes  of  Dyeing  Prussian  Blue,  and  Safflower 
and  Prussian  Blue  /  in  all  of  which,  we  hope,  very  valu- 
able, as  well  as  new  information  has  been  given  upon  these 
subjects.  . 

I.  DYEING  BLUE  WITH  BERRIES,  &c.— The  ma- 
terials  employed  for  this  purpose,  are  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
logwood,*  bilberry,  elder  berries,  mulberries,  privet  berries, 
and  some  other  berries  whose  juice  becomes  blue  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  portion  of  alksdi,  or  of  the  salts  of  copper. 

To  dye  blue  with  aoch  berries  as  the  above,  boil  one  pound  of  them  in  water, 
adding  one  ounce  of  alum,  one  of  copperas,  and  one  of  blue  vitiiol,  to  the  decoc- 
tion, or  in  (heir  stead  equal  parts  of  verdigris  and  tartar,  and  pass  the  goods  ibr 
ft  sufficient  tune  through  the  liquor.  When  an  iron  mordant  akme  is  employed,  a 
steel  blue  tint  is  obluned;  and  when  a  tin  one,  a  bhie  with  a  violet  oast 

With  alkalies  and  acids,  the  privet  berries  have  the  same 
habitudes  as  bilberries ,  the  former  turning  them  green,  the 
latter  red.  They  usually  come  from  Italy  compressed  in 
dry  eakesy  and  are  infused  in  hot  water.    The  infusion  is 

«  S6eehapterIII.,PtotL,aiticle£ic8WO0ii 
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merely  filtered,  and  theh  employed  without  any  mordant,  foe 
dyeing  silk,  being  kept  at  a  warm  temperature  by  surround- 
ing the  bath  with  hot  water.    The  process  is  as  follows : — 

The  goods  miut  be  teded  for  nz  houn  Utioagh  tho  bath,  in  older  to  beoonw 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  color;  they  are  then  to  be  rinsed  in  running  witer, 
aild  dried. 

One  pound  of  silk  requires  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
berry  cake.  In  the  residuary  bath,  other  tints  of  blue  may 
be  given.  Sometimes  the  dyed  silk  is  finished  by  running  it 
through  weak  alum  water. 

A  color  approaching  to  indigo  in  permanence,  but  which 
differs  from  it  in  being  soluble  in  alkalies,  though  incapable 
of  similar  disoxidizement,  is  the  gardenia  genipa  and  acu- 
leata  of  South  America,  whose  colorless  juice  becomes  dark 
blue  with  cobtact  of  air ;  and  dyes  stuffs,  the  skin,  and  nails, 
of  an  unchangeable  deep  blue  color,  but  the  juice  must  be 
applied  in  the  colorless  state. 

U.  INDIGO  BLUE.— The  first  observation  to  be  made  is, 
that  the  raw  silk  should  be  previously  boiled  in  soap  and 
water,  thirty  pounds  to  the  hundred  weight ;  and  that  by 
scrupulous  washing  and  beetling,  every  part  of  the  silk  should 
be  perfectly  freed  from  soap ;  for  soap,  as  already  observed, 
spoUs  the  indigo  vat,  and  occasions  the  goods  to  be  spotted. 
The  vats  are  conical  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  the 
blue  dye  of  woolen,  and  mounted  in  the  same  manner.  There 
should  be  three  vats  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  size ; 
a  vat  of  ten  buckets  to  be  charged  with  a  pound  of  indigo, 
one  of  twelve  buckets  to  be  charged  with  three  pounds,  and 
one  of  fifteen  buckets  to  be  chained  with  six  pounds.  The 
first  and  smallest  vat  should  be  kept  weak ;  it  can  be  strength- 
ened, when  necessary,  by  means  of  the  third. 

The  management  of  the  vat  is  much  the  same  as  in  dye- 
ing wool,  which  see.  The  vats  are  diarged  exactly  as  for 
woolen  goods.  When  the  silk  is  entered  into  the  vat,  it 
should  be  done  by  a  hank  at  a  time,  of  not  more  at  the  ut- 
most than  e^ht  or  ten  ounces  weight ;  it  should  be  worked 
on  a  stick  under  the  liquor,  and  after  being  turned  four  or  five 
times,  taken  out  to  air,  that  it  may  acquire  the  blue :  this 
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will  not  take  more  than  half  a  minute  or  less ;  it  should  then 
be  dipped  again  and  worked  in  the  liquor  until  it  has  ac- 
quired the  color  wanted.  When  the  first  hank  is  worked  in 
the  liquor,  obsenre  how  many  turns  it  receives  in  the  dye,  and 
how  often  it  is  taken  out  to  air,  and  giv^  exactly  the  same 
number  of  turns  to  each  succeeding  hank,  else  the  color  will 
be  deeper  on  some  hanks  than  on  others  in  the  same  parceL 
^  As  already  observed,  silk  dyed  blue  in  the  vat,  should  be 
wrung  well  and  expeditiously  with  the  hand ;  neither  should 
it  be  permitted  ta  ti^'n  blue  in  the  air,  but  shoidd  be  carried 
to  the  water  and  washed  immediately.  For  this  purpose, 
there  should  be  two  tubs  of  water,  so  that  after  washing  in 
the  first  tub  it  may  be  more  thoroughly  cleansed  in  the  other. 
If  there  should  be  a  dry  wind  or  current  of  air,  the  silk  will 
not  be  dyed  evenly,  if  it  is  not  wrung  dry  quickly  (or  taken  to 
a  room  well  heated,  in  which  there  is  a  swing  ventilator, 
which  must  be  kept  in  motion  till  the  silk  has  acquired  the 
blue  color,)  it  will  spot  Indeed,  all  silk  dyed  blue  should  )be 
dried  in  ten  mmutes ;  and  should  be  shaken  and  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  while  airing:  otherwise  it  will  turn  blue  un- 
evenly or  in  streaks. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  on  taking  it  out  of  the  vat,  it  is 
necessary  to  plunge  it  into  water  to  take  off  the  green  color ; 
the  air  in  the  water  answering  this  purpose :  a  little  sulphu* 
ric  acid  would  ensure  and  expedite  this  use  of  the  water. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  no  deep  blue  can  be 
given  to  silk  by  the  indigo  vat  alone.  The  silk,  therefore, 
must  first  receive  a  strong  grounding  with  archil,  before  en- 
tering in  the  vat.  It  is  necessary  also,  from  time  to  time,  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  vat,  to  know  the  depth  of  the  archil 
color  that  must  previously  be  given;  and. vdien  the  archil 
ground  has  been  given,  the  silk  must  be  washed  and  well 
beetled  before  dyeing  the  blue. 

For  the  dyeing  operations,  with  the  blue  vat,  four  persons 
are  necessary ;  one  dyes  and  washes  the  silk  ]  another  wring^s 
it  carefully;  a  third  opens  it;  a  fourth  moves  the  swing 
&n  while  the  silk  is  being  dried.  When  the  hanks  are 
opened,  the  strings  should  be  cut,  that  the  air  may  have 

64 
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access  ti)  every  part.    For  dyeing  silk,  particularly  with  the 
blue  vat,  fiae  dry  weather  should  be  dioeen. 

In  dipping  silk  which  is  intended  for  various  shades,  that 
meant  for  the  darkest  should  be  dyed  in  the  freshest  ^  or 
strongest  vat,  and  so  oa  continuing  to  dip  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  except  that  as  the  vat  weakens,  or  becomes  exhausted, 
the  silk  should  be  left  in  a  little  longer  each  time.*  When 
the  vat  has  greatly  decreased  in  strength,  it  will  answer  for 
the  lighter  shades.  After  dyeing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods^  the  vat  is  apt  to  lose  its  green  colore  in  which  case  it 
is  necessary  to  refresh  it  with  pearlasb,  madder,  and  bran,  in 
the  original  proportions,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  first  dose  ,* 
observing,  however,  that  these  new  ingredients  should  be 
boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes  before  they  are  put  into  the 
vat,  which  should  then  be  well  raked  up,  covered,  and  suf- 
fered to  rest  for  a  few  hours  before  using  it. 

All  these  directions  are  necessary,  as  well  as  dexterity  in 
the  handling. 

III.  CHEMIC  BLUE.— Dyeing  silk  blue  with  chemic  or 
sulphate  of  indigo,  differs  but  little  from  the  processes  already 
described  for  dyeing  wool.t 

For  English  blue,  says  Berthollet,  a  light  blue  must  be 
first  given  to  the  silk  in  the  vat.  On  being  taken  out,  it  is 
passed  through  hot  water,  washed  in  rynning  water,  and  put 
into  a  bath  composed  of  the  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo 
(chemic,)  to  which  a  little  solutipn  of  tin  has  been  added,  till 
it  has  assumed  the  desited  shade,  or  has  exhausted  the  bath. 
Before  introducing  the  silk  into  this  bath,  it  may  be  passed 
through  a  solution  of  alum,  in  which  it  must  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long. 

Silk  dyed  by  this  process,  says  this  author,  has  neither  the 
reddish  cast  of  the  indigo  vat,  nor  the  greenish  cast  of  the 
blues  dyed  with  chemic. 

•  Am  nw  nlk  takes  a  deeper  color  than  boiled  ailk,  therefore,  the  boiled  wSk 
■hoQld  be  dyed  fint 

t  See  chapter  III.  Part  I.,  article  Indigo:  eee  also  chaptem  V.  and  Vn.  Paxt 
III.,  articles  PrepanOUm  qf  ChemUf  and  Common  Bhtt  Vcig  and  chapter  tH 
Part  IV. 
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IV.  PRUSSIAN  BLUE.— The  application  of  mineral  col- 
oring substances  to  cotton,  silk,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  improvements  in  modem  dyeing.  As  long  ago  as 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Raymond  received  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment the  sum  of  8,000  francs,  as  a  reward  for  communi- 
cating to  the  public  his  process  for  dyeing  silk  of  a  uniform, 
fast,  and  bright  Prussian  blue  color.  To  obtain  the  color  he 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

1.  By  a  gentle  calcination  till  sulphuxoos  add  fames  begin  to  appear,  he  con- 
verts copperas  into  the  red  iolphate  of  iron.  This  he  dissoWes  in  sixteen  times 
its  weight  of  wann  water,  and  filters,  when  he  has  a  clear  solution  of  a  lively  yel- 
low color,  bordering  on  red. 

S.  The  silk,  prepared  as  iqr  the  indigo  dye,  is  pot  into  this  solution,  and  left 
there  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the  shade  of  blue  that  is  wanted ;  then 
taken  out,  and  well  wrung. 

3.  The  silk  is  now  thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  river,  by  beetling  twice :  plunging 
and  agitating  each  time. 

4.  Dissolve  in  pure  water  (heated  to  167°  F.)  one  ounce  of  ferroprussiate  of 
potash  to  every  twelve  ounces  of  rilk.*  When  the  prussiate  is  entirely  dissolved, 
add  one  pert  muriatic  add,  aft  about  21°  Baume,  stirring  well,  and  when  the  Jiquor 
has  assumed  a  greenish  cast,  the  silk  must  be  immediately  plunged  in  and  stined 
about  for  a  few  minutes. 

5.  The  silk  having  received  the  blue  equally  is  taken  out,  wrung  and  beetled 
two  or  three  times :  plunging  and  agitating  each  lime,  to  fiee  it  firom  any  loose 
portions  of  the  prussiate. 

6.  Should  the  prussiate  baihbeeome  of  a  blue  color  when  the  silk  is  dipped  in 
it,  it  is  an  indication  that  it  contains,  either  too  much  prussiate  or  muriatic  add,  or 
that  the  silk,  after  passing  through  the  mordant,  had  not  been  sufikiently  deaned. 
Now  take  out,  wash  well  at  the  river,  wring  tightly  vrith  the  hands,  and  plaoe 
Ibosdy  on  pole^. 

7.  FiU  a  large  vosel,  three-iburths  foil,  with  cold  water,  and  add,  to  every  100 
pounds  of  silk,  two  pounds  of  ammonia  (water  of),  marking  21°  of  Baume*s  spirit 
hydrometer.  The  blue  will  immediately  become,  at  least,  three  shades  deeper: 
taking  a  much  richer  and  brighter  tint,  at  the  same  time  fixing  more  perfectly  in 
the  silk.  The  change  is  eflfectod  in  a 'fiiw  minutes;  Wring  out,  and  nxm  in 
running  water,  without  beetling ;  then  dry  on  poles^  like  other  dyed  silks.t 

The  solution  of  a  little  fK>ap,  added  cold  to  the  ammonia 
bath  improved  the  color  and  softens  the  silk :  making  it  easier 
to  separate.    The  soap  must  be  perfectly  dissolved  before 

•  144°  F.  is,  according  to  Mr.  Raymond,  the  most  suitable  temperature  for  the 
prussiate  bath, 
t  The  nlk  need  not  be  left  on  the  poles  over  twenty  boon  to  give  tbe  color  time 

to  oome  out  well. 
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a4dmg  it — (See  chapter  Y.  Part  lU.,  article  PrussieUe  of 
Potash.)  

V.  YELLOW  WITH  WELD.— The  raw  silk  should  be 
boiled  with  twenty-five  potinds  of  soap  to  every  hundred 
pounds  of  goods.  Then  washed,  beetled,  and  alunied  in  the 
usual  way ;  after  aluming,  wash,  place  on  rods,  in  hanks  of 
half  a  pound  each.  Now  dye  (at  120^  F.)  with  two  pounds 
of  weld  to  the  pound  of  goods. 

Some  dyers  use  a  smaU  quantity  of  pearlash  with  the  weld, 
which,  they  say,  brightens  the  cdor  and  aids  the  aluming, 
by  suddenly  fixing  it  on  the  goods,  before  any  of  the  alum  is 
dissolved  (from  the  goods)  in  the  bath.  The  silk  is  worked 
in  the  weld  liquor  till  the  proper  shade  be  obtained. 

Quercitron  may  be  substituted  for  weld.  The  color  may 
be  brightened  by  adding  a  little  chalk  or  potash  towards  the 
efid  of  the  operation.    The  solution  of  tin  may  also  be  used.* 

For  paie  lemon  and  canary  colors  the  silk  is  scoured  as  for 
blue.  The  strength  of  the  Intth  is  proportioned  to  the  shade 
sought  for.  If  It  be  wished  to  have  a  yellow  cast  verging  on 
green,  more  or  less  of  the  indigo  vat  is  added,  if  the  silk  has 
been  scoured  without  azuring.t 

To  prevent  these  shades  from  being  too  deep^  a  slighter 
aluming  than  usual  may  be  given  to  the  silk. 

YL  YELLOW  WITH  CHROME.— Qeanse  the  silk  at 
one  heating  of  two  hours,  wash  and  wring;  plunge  the 
skeins  in  a  solution,  more  or  less  strong,  of  subacetate  of 
Iead,t  according  to  the  depth  of  yellow  sought  for.  At  the 
end  of  two  hours,  take  out  the  goods,  and  expose  to  the  air 
for  half  an  hour ;  wash,  and  wring. 

Now  prepare  a  bath,  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  neu- 
tral chromate  of  potash  (about  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-eighth part  of  the  weight  of  the  silk)  is  dissolved.  Neu- 
tralize the  bath  with  half  a  glassful  of  muriatic  acid ;  then 
enter  the  goods  for  half  an  hour,  at  nearly  boiling  heat  They 
are  now  taken  out,  and  wrung  upon  poles,  over  the  bath ; 

•  am  ehHiter  I.  Pait  IIL,  ntkfe  7^  1 8ee  chaplar  lit  PmI  IL 

t  Sm  ebf^<v  I.  Part  III.,  and  Appendix,  article  AeUaU  tfLead. 
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after  which  they  are  washed  in  a  slight  solation  of  soap,  at  a 
lakewarm  heat ;  then  in  a  stream  of  cold  water. 

The  shades  may  be  varied  by  giving  more  or  less  of  the 
sttbacetate  of  lead,  and  chromate  of  potash,  which  must 
always  be  neutralized  by  muriatic  acid. — (See  chapter  lY. 
Part  IIL,  article  Processes  of  Dyeing  YdloWy  and  chapter 
yn.  of  the  same  Part,  article  Processes  of  DyeUig  Orange.) 

VIL  GOLDEN  YELLOW  BY  SULPHURET  OP  CAD- 
MIUM.— ^We  have  already  shown  the  appUcation  to  the  dye- 
ing of  tissues,  of  several  mineral  compounds,  remarkable  for 
a  lively  and  durable  color,  as  well  as  for  their  unalterability 
on  exposure  to  light  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Prus 
sian  blue,  orpiment,  and  chromate  of  lead. 

The  sulphdret  of  cadmium  may  be  fixed  on  silk,  by  first 
impr^nating  the  goods  with  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  after- 
wards passing  them  through  a  weak  solution  of  hydro-sul- 
phate of  potash  or  soda.  It  is  easy  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  is  simply, 

Keeping  the  silk  immened  in  a  eolation  of  chloride  of  cadmium,  at  a  tempera- 
tnxe  fji  fiom  I^IXP  to  140^  F.,  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minntei;  wringing  oat, 
and  then  peewng  it,  at  a  common  ten^entore,  throogh  a  dilute  solution  of  hjdio- 
snlphate  of  potash  in  water.  Ae  soon  ae  the  silk  is  immerBod  in  this  solution  it 
takes  a  golden  yellow  tint,  and  which  remains  intimately  combined  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  silk. 

The  &cility  with  which  silk  may  be  dyed  by  the  process 
above  mentioned,  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  cadmium  was  to 
become  more  common,  its  sulphuret  would  be  employed  in 
painting  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  Indeed,  the  giving  of  color  to 
textures,  by  this  new  mineral  oompound,  would  obviate  in- 
conveniences which  are  naturally  attached  to  the  yellow  dyes 
by  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (orpiment,)  and  chromate  of  lead. 

If  the  results  here  presented  can  find  no  direct  application 
at  this  moment,  we  shall  have  at  least  fixed  the  attention  of 
chemists  and  practical  dyers  upon  the  subject,  which  is  our 
principal  aim  in  giving  the  foregoing  article. 

VIII.  SCARLET.*— Bancroft  states  that  if  the  tartar  be 
left  out  the  color  will  be  a  crimson ;  that  the  tartar  gives  rise 

•  See  chapter  I.,  Part  IV. 
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to  an  insoluble  tartrate  of  tin,  which  forma  with  cochineal  a 
yellow  color ;  that  the  ordinary  scarlet  is  a  mixture  of  one- 
fourth  of  this  yellow  color,  and  three-fourths,  or  a  little  more 
of  the  crimson  color,  which  cochineal  gives  with  the  solution 
of  tin.  Consequently,  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  tartar, 
a  preliminary  dye  with  quercitron,  which,  by  its  yellow,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect,  and  to  dye  afterwards  with  solution  of 
tin  and  cochineal,  of  which,  in  this  case,  no  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  ordinary  proportion  are  required.  We  have  dyed, 
says  Berthollet.  scarlet,  by  employing  these  proportions  of  so- 
lutions of  tin  and  tartar ;  in  another  pattern,  we  doubled  the 
proportions  of  tartar ;  and  in  a  third,  we  left  out  this  ingre- 
dient. The  first  took  a  beautiful  scarlet ;  the  second  inclined 
more  to  yellow ;  and  the  third  had  a  vinous  Cast,  and  was 
less  lively,  although  not  exactly  crimson.  It  is  true,  there- 
fore, that  the  tartar  causes  the  color  of  cochineal  to  incline  to 
yellow,  and  that  it  produces  more  of  this  effect,  the  greater  its 
proportion. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  solution  of  tin  is  too  great,  it  be- 
comes prejudicial,  and  impoverishes  the  color,  because  a 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter  is  retained  in  solution.  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  tin  the  deeper  the  color.  We  have  been  suf- 
ficiently diffuse  upon  this  subject  in  chapter  L,  Part  lY.* 

IX.  CRIMSON.— Silks  intended  to  be  dyed  cochmeal 
crimson,  according  to  Macquer,  should  have  only  20  pounds 
of  soap  to  100  pounds  of  silk. 

1.  When  boiled,  washed,  and  beetled,  the  silk  is  soaked  in 


•  Ftah  color  u  made  in  the  sequel  of  the  fintahing  beth  of  the  ecariet  dye,  by 
throwing  away  a  little  of  the  bath,  and  refieBbing  it  with  cold  water.  The  boiling 
rnnat  continue  but  for  a  very  short  time.  '  Flesh  color  may  like^Hse  be  made  in  the 
■equd  of  the  yiolete,  by  adding  a  little'  eolation  of  tin. '  It  most,  howerer^  be  ob- 
•erved,  that  the  weak  and  delicate  shades  of  crangeM^  Waa,  maUowBt  eherru»,  cmA 
nwes,  have  more  lustre  and  freshness  when  dyed  in  a  single  bath,  than  when  they 
ara  subjected  to  both  the  preparation  and  finishing  baths.  On  this  account  it  ie 
sufficient  to  introduce  into  this  bath  the  necessaiy  ingredients.  The  cloth,  when 
merely  moistened  and  unimprepMted  with  mordant,  becomes  charged  with  the  color* 
ing  paitkles  less  readily,  but  m  a  more  even  manner.  There  is  also  in  this  mode 
if  operating  a  sa^ng  of  time  and  fiieL 
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a  strong  alum  water  from  12  to  16  hours ;  then  washed  at 
the  river  sufficiently  to  rid  it  of  superfluous  alum,  but  no 
more ;  although  some  recommend  to  wash  several  times  and 
beetle  twice ;  but  this  only  serves  to  wash  away  the  alum. 

2.  The  bath  is  now  filled  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top 
with  cold  water.  Bring  to  a  boil :  cool  down  with  a  little 
cold  water  ]  then  throw  in  from  one  to  two  ounces  white 
galls,*  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  ounces  of  cochineal 
to  each  pound  of  silk.f  Let  boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
then  add  one  ounce  of  scarlet  compostion  for  each  pound  of 
cochineal  This  compostion  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

Dissolve  3  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  in  13  ounces  of  water;  add  this  to  1  pound 
of  aquafortis  (nitxic  acid),  and  give  six  ounces  of  feathered  tin. 

3.  The  bath  is  now  cooled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  the 
silk  immediately  entered ;  turning  the  skeins  or  hanks  round 
the  sticks  till  they  appear  of  a  uniform  color.  The  fire  is 
then  increased,  and  the  bath  kept  boiling  for  two  hours,  turn- 
ing round  the  silk  from  tioie  to  time ;  after  which  the  fire  is 
withdrawn,  that  is,  after  the  expiration  of  two  hours.  The 
silk  is  now  left  in  the  bath  for  some  hours ;  then  washed  in 
the  river,  giving  two  beetlings,  when  it  is  wrung  and  dried.t 

The  color  may  be  saddened,  if  desirable,  with  copperas, 
according  to  the  shade  required.  The  copperas  deprives  the 
cochineal  of  its  yellow  color,  and  gives  it  a  violet  hue.  No- 
thing, says  Mr.  Cooper,  but  copperas,  is  fit  to  sadden  cochi- 
neal scarlets,  which  it  does  by  means,  chiefly,  of  the  galls 
employed  in  the  dye. 

X.  GENOA  CRIMSON.— The  boiDng  process  is  precisely 

•  White  galls  are  preferable,  because  black  ones  deaden  the  crimson ;  and  if 
even  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  former  be  introduced,  the  color  becomes  duller. 
Blacquer  says  that  the  galls  serve  merely  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  silk ;  their 
general  effect,  however,  is  to  render  the  colors  more  durable.  They  are  indispen- 
nUe  at  least  for  the  crimsons  intended  to  be  saddened  or  browned. 

t  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  quite  three  ounces  of  cochineal  to  the  pound  of 
mSk. 

t  It  is  customary,  indeed,  it  is  necessary,  before  entdring  (he  goods  in  the  dye- 
liquor,  to  dip  them  in  lukewarm  water.    This  makes  the  dye  strike  evenly. 
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the  same  as  already  described,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  of  soap  to  100  pomids  of  silk/  The  process  of  dye- 
ing the  color,  for  72  pounds  of  silk,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  From  16  to  18  pounds  of  finely  powdered  ronch  altim  is  thrown  into  a  cop« 
per  fiill  of  cold  watery  and  as  soon  as  the  alunk  is  perfectly  dissolved  the  silk  is 
entered,  where  it  should  remain,  if  for  a  deep  coknr,  firom  13  to  15  hours.  It  is 
then  taken  out  and  washed  at  the  river,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  clear  away  the 
cxystalized  alum;  more  than  thiS|  as  already  observed,  is  injurious.  After  the 
washing,  the  hanks  should  be  dressed  on  the  skein  sticks,  that  they  may  take  the 
dye  equally. 

2.  Of  the  73  pounds  of  silk,  above  mentioned,  33  pounds  axe  oxganzine  or  warp: 
the  remainder  weft.  At  Qenoa,  it  is  customary  to  allow  2  ounces  of  cochineal  to 
12  ounces  of  organzine,  if  intended  fi)r  the  warp  of  damask  furniture,  and  one  and 
three  quarter  ounces  to  12  ounces  of  the  weft;  supposing  it  necessary  to  the  bean- 
ty  of  the  color,  that  the  warp  should  be  something  fuller  than  the  weft;  then  thfj 
add  2\  ounces  of  cochineal  instead  of  2  ounces,  as  above  stated.  They  do  not, 
however,  give  any  additional  quantity  to  the  weft. 

3.  To  dye  this  quantity  (72  lbs.)  of  nlk,  they  make  use  of  an  oval  copper,  con- 
taining, when  full,  200  quarts  of  water.  The  copper  is  filled  with  soft  vrater,  and 
into  which  3  ounces  of  tartar,  3  ounces  of  safflower,and  3|  pounds  of  weU  mashed 
white  galls  axe  put  After  these  drugs  have  boiled  for  15  minutes,  11  pounds  10 
ounces  of  cochineal  is  added.  The  silk  is  now  entered  as  usual ;  but  the  organ- 
zine is  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  in  the  liquor  than  the  weft,  which  gives  it 
a  deeper  color.  One  hour  and  three  quarters  is  sufficient  fi>r  the  weft,  and  two* 
hours  for  the  warp. 

The  Genoese  are  persuaded  that  the  water,  both  for  dye- 
ing this  color,  and  the  washing  afterwards,  should  be  the 
finest  spring  water ;  for  they  remark,  that  the  crimson  dyed 
in  summer  with  cistern  water,  is  by  no  means  so  bright  as 
the  crimsons  dyed  at  other  seasons  when  the  fountains  are 
full.— (See  chapter  11.  Part  III.  article  Purity  of  Water.) 

XL  DYEING  WITH  BRAZIL-WOOD.— The  use  of 
Brazil-wood  for  dyeing  what,  is  called  false  crimson  is  con- 
siderable. The  silk  should  be  boiled  at  the  rate  of  20  parts 
of  soap  per  cent.,  and  then  alumed.    The  aluming  need  not 

•  For  scarlet  the  Genoese  use  from  45  to  50  pounds  of  soap  to  100  pounds  of 
goods.— (See  Bleadwig,  chapter  III.  Part  II.) 

t  Silk  should  always  be  alumed  cold :  if  alumed  in  warm  liquor,  it  is  apt  to  lose 
its  lustre.  It  is  better  to  make  the  alum  liquor  strong  than  weak ;  the  aJum  com- 
bines with  the  silk  in  this  case  more  evenly  and  surely.  After  aluming,  the  salk 
must  be  sufficiently  washed  to  prevent  any  crystalized  alum  sticking  to  it,  but  no 
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be  so  strong  as  for  cochineal  crimsfm.  The  silk  is  refreshed 
at  the  river  and  passed  through  a  bath  more  or  less  charged 
with  JBrazil  juice,  according  to  the  shade  required. 

Xn.  PINKS,  CRIMSONS,  ROSES,  &c.,  WITH  SAE- 
FLOWER. — Safflower  contains  two  coloring  substances. 
The  one  is  a  yeUow,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  of  no  use  to 
the  dyer.  To  free  the  safflower  from  this  yellow  coloring 
substance,  is  a  parttcidar  part  of  the  manipulation  of  thfs 
dye-stuff.  The  other  coloring  substance  is  red,  and  is  ex* 
tracted  from  the  vegetable  a&er  the  yellow  substance  has 
been  washed  away,  by  means  of  alkaline  carbonates.  The 
substance  is  used  very  extensively  for  dyeing  the  various 
shades  of  pinks,  crimsons,  ros^,  &c.,  upon  silk,  and  also  for 
the  same  colors  upon  cotton,  with  lavender,  lilac,  peart. 
The  mode  of  preparing  safflower*  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing the  red  matter  from  it,  was  for  a  long  time  that  recom- 
mended by  Berthdlet,  and  followed  by  all  other  writers  upon 
the  subject ;  namely,  putting  a  quantity  into  a  fine  bag, 
^^  tramping^  it  with  the  feet  in^  water  until  the  yelUyw  color 
was  dissolved,  and  washed  away;  the  mass  left  itas  then 
treated  with  an  alkali  to  extract  the  red  matter.  But  al- 
though this  r^d  cobring  matter  is  considered  insoluble  in 
water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bag  in  which  it  is  tramped, 
becomes  a  deep  crimson  red,  which  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  partial  solubility  of  this  red  matter.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  promoted  by  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  by  the 
cloth  on  the  matter  in  contact  with  it,  as  we  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  real  coloring  matter  in  the  water  which 
passed  through.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  is  experienced 
a  considerable  loss.  To  avoid  this,  the  safflower  is  put  into 
a  tub  without  any  bag,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cause  the 
whole  to  float  freely.  A  very  little  tramping  will  be  sufiicient 
to  reduce  the  cakes  to  ^  soft  flocculent  mass,  which  is  the 
sole  use  of  tramping.  We  may  remark,  that  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  be  put  in  amongst  the  safflower  while  tramping,  it  be- 


•  Soe  chapter  HI.  Part  III.,  aitide  Sqfflowtr  Pink^  and  chapter  Y.  of  the 
Part,  article  Sqffloicer  and  Prusnan  Blue. 
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comes  red ;  but  if  steeped  in  the  water  which  is  expressed 
from  the  safflower  after  being  trampled,  it  does  not  turn  red. 
The  safflower,  after  being  tramped,  is  removed  to  a  tub  or 
cask,  having  a  false  bottom  with  a  plug  in'  it,  and  covered 
with  fine  hairclotlL  The  vessel  is  filled  with  clean  water, 
and  let  out  by  the  plug  at  the  bottom ;  filled  again,  and  so 
on,  until  the  water  passing  through  it  is  not  colored  yellow. 
After  this  it  is  put  into  a  measured  quantity  of  pure  water — 
oftou/  three  gallons  to  the  pound  of  safflower — ^in  which  is 
dissolved  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potash^ 
(pearl  ash  does  well,)  about  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  saf- 
flower. Some  kinds  require  less  than  others;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  too  much  is  not  used,  as  it  destroys  the 
brightness  of  the  color.  This  being  well  mixed  with  the 
water,  is  put  into  the  tub  containing  the  safflower ;  then 
being  well  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  7  hours, 'the 
plug  is  taken  out  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  into  a  proper 
vessel.  This  liquor  contains  the  red  dye  which  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  alkali.  The  remaining  safflower  is  afterwards 
washed  by  pouring  upon  it  a  little  more  water  made  slightly 
alkaline ;  but  if  fine  light  colors  are  to  be  dyed  directly  from 
the  solution,  this  second  extract  does  not  answer  so  well,  the 
shade  is  not  so  pure.  The  liquor  e:^tracted  in  this  mannei 
contains  both  red  and  yellow  coloring  matter.  For  this  rea- 
son silk  goods  are  not  dyed  directly  by  this  extract,  as  the 
silk  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  yellow  which  renders  the  color 
more  of  a  flesh  hue  than  is  due  in  the  rose  and  pink.  To 
dye  the  silks,  proceed  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Any  old  cotton  yarn  is  dyed  first  by  the  safflower  extract;  the  cotton  yam 
takes  up  nothing  bat  the  red. 

2.  This  cotton  is  then  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water  till  the  water  oomii^ 
firom  it  is  perfectly  clear;  it  is  then  steeped  fi)r  a  short  time  in  water  made  slightlj 
alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  which  extracts  the  red  from  the  cotton, 
and  forms  the  dyeing  solution  for  silk. 

3.  The  silk  to  be  dyed  pink,  generally  receives  a  (ottom  or  ground  by  passing  il 
through  a  weak  solution  of  cudbear  or  archil,  so  as  to  fonn  a  flesh  white  or  light 
laTender->the  depth  being  regulated  according  to  the  shade  of  pink  wanted. 

4.  The  silk  is  then  put  through  the  safflower  solution,  which  must  pnriously 
be  rendered  add  by  a  little  Umon-jukt  vmegar,  or  sulphuric  add.*    When  tba 

•  Of  an  the  acids  for  this  purpose  lemon  juice  is  the  best 
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MfBower  liquor  iff  OTtimmtwl,  the  oik  w  waslied  in  dean  eM  water,  and  finiilied 
by  pamng  thiough  a  fitOe  water  made  acid  bj  lemon  jniee  or  taitar.  Notfaor 
Tinegar  nov  salphiirie  add  ihoqld  be  need  in  the  finiahing  proceBa. 

Cherry  redsy  Rose  colors  of  all  shades,  as  well  bs  flesh  coU 
orSj  are  obtained  in  the  weaker  solutions  of  the  safflower. 
The  deepest  shades  should  be  dyed  first  The  lightest  of  all 
the  shades  which  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  flesh  color j  and  requires  a  little  soap  to  be 
put  into  the  bath.  The  soap,  according  to  Berthollet,  light- 
ens the  color  and  prevents  it  from  taking  too  speedily,  or  be^ 
coming  uneven. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SCOURING  OR  RENOVATINQ  ARTICLES  OF  DRESS,  dec 

Nature  of  Scouring  Op«ntion«— Chemical  knowledge  indispenaable  to  the  Scour- 
er— Should  be  JL  Practical  Dyer — Simple  Stains — Compound  Stains — Nature  of 
Stains  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  them — Bleaching  and  remoTiDg  Stains 
from  Books — Removing  Grease,  &c.|  from  cloth' — Allaire's  patent  process. 

The  art  of  cleansing  clothes  being  founded  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  solvents,  the  practitioner  of  it  should,  as  we  shall 
presently  illustrate  by  examples,  be  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity.  Indeed,  the  scourer  should  be  a  pracUcal 
dyer,  because  he  is  often  obliged  to  combine  dyeing  with 
scouring  operations.  The  scourer  cleans,  re-dyes,  and  turns 
out  as  new,  the  old  garments  sent  to  him,  whether  of  cloth, 
cotton,  linen,  gauzes,  or  silk ;  but  in  this  art,  as  in  many 
others,  the  means  that  will  answer  in  skilful  hands,  will  only 
spoil  the  articles  if  used  by  the  unskilfuL 

The  art  of  cleaning  cloth^  says  Chaptal,  presupposes  first, 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  substances  liable  to  occasion 
spots  upon  them ;  secondly,  a  knowledge  of  the  substan- 
ces to  which  we  must  have  recourse  in  order  to  remove  the 
spots  produced  upon  the  cloth ;  thirdly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  colors  of  the  cloth  will  be  affected  by 
the  re-agents  meant  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of  the 
spots ;  fourthly,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
cloths  themselves  will  be  affected  by  the  substances  proposed 
to  be  employed  ]  fifthly,  he  should  know  how  to  restore  the 
color  of  the  cloth,  when  rendered  faint  by  the  process  of  taking 
out  the  spots. 

Among  the  spots  which  alter  the  colors  fixed  upon  cloth, 
some  are  caused  by  a  substance  which  may  be  described  as 
simple,  in  common  language;   and  others  by  a  substance 
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which  results  from  Ihe  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
that  may  act  separately  or  t<^ther  upon  the  cloth,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  oompotind.  Oils  and  fats  are  the 
substances  which  form  the  greater  part  of  simple  stains. 
They  give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  of  the  cloth ;  they 
continue  to  spread  for  several  days ;  they  attract  the  dust  and 
retain  it  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  removeable  by  the  brush ; 
and  eveniuaUy  render  the  stain  lighter  colored  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  of  a  disagreeable  gray  tint  upon  a  pale  or  light 
ground.  The  general  principle  of  cleansing  all  spots,  consists 
in  applying  to  them  a  substance  which  diall  hs(ve  a  stronget 
a£Bnity  for  the  matter  composing  them,  than  it  has  for  the 
doth,  and  which  shall  render  them  soluble  in  some  liquid 
menstruum,  such  as  water,  spirits,  naptha,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c^ 
Alkalies  would  seem  to  be  proper  in  this  point  of  view,  as 
they  are  the  most  powerful  solvents  of  grease ;  but  they  act 
too  strongly  upon  silk  and  wool,  to  be  safely  applicable  in 
removing  stains.*  The  best  substances  for  this  purpose  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Soap.  2.  Chalk,  ftdler^s  earth,  eoap  stone  or  steatite  (called  French  chalk). 
T1ieieaIioiildbeiiierelydifitafl6dltinn:^alittlew  spread 

upon  the  stau,  and  aUovred  to  diy.  The  spot'xeqnijMB  now  to  be  meielj  hmshed. 
3.  Ox-gall  and  yolk  of  egg  have  the  property  of  dissolving  fiUfy  bodies  without  af- 
fecting perceptibly  the  colors  or  texture  of  cloth,  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  advantage,  llie  ox-gall  should  be  purified  to  prevent  its  greenish  tint  from 
degrading  the  briOianey  of  dyed  foods,  or  the  purity  of  white. 

Thus  prepared,  it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  substances 
known  for  removing  these  kinds  of  stains.  The  volatile* 
oil  of  turpentine  wfll  take  out  only  recent  stains  ;  for  which 
purpose  it  should  be  previously  purified  by  distillation' over 


•  The  colorB  of  the  cloth  are  often  injured  by  the  xe-ogents  made  use  o£  In 
order  to  restore  them,  the  operator  must,  as  already  observed,  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  art  of  dyeing,  and  know  how  to  modify  the  means  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  sometimes  difficult,  because  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  color 
similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cloth,  and  to  apply  that  color  to  a  particular  part  only. 
Sometimes  also  the  mordant  which  fixed  the  color,  or  the  bans  which  heightened  it, 
hasalsobeen  destroyed  and  must  be  restored.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  means 
employed  to  restore  the  color,  must  depend  npon  the  nature  of  the  cobr,  and  the 
I  employed  to  produce  it 
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quicklime.  Wax,  rosin,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  all  refiinous 
bodies  in  general,  form  stains  of  greater  or  less  adhesion, 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  pure  alcohoL  The  juices  of 
fruits,  and  the  juices  of  all  vegetables  in  general,  deposit  upon 
cloths  marks  in  their  peculiar  hues.  Stains  of  wine,  mulber- 
ries, black  currants,  morellos,  liquors,  yield  only  to  soaping 
with  the  hand,  followed  by  fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid ; 
but  the  latter  process  is  inadmissible  with  certain  colored 
stuffs.  Iron  mould  or  rust  stains  may  be  taken  out  almost 
instantaneously  with  a  strong  solutioa  of  ozaHc  acid.  If  the 
stain  is  recent,  cream  of  tartar  will  remove  it*  The  mixture 
of  rust  of  iron  and  grease  forming  compound  spots  or  stains, 
is  an  example  of  this  kind,  and  requires  two  distinct  opera- 
tions ;  first  the  removal  of  the  grease,  and  then  of  the  rust, 
by  the  means  above  in4icated.  Mud,  especially  that  of  cities, 
is  a  compound  of  vegetable  remains,  and  of  ferruginous  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  black  oxide.  Washing  with  pure  water,  fol- 
lowed, if  necessary,  with  soaping,  will  take  away  the  vegeta- 
ble juices ;  and  then  the  iron  may  be  removed  with  cream  of 
tartar,  which  itself  must,  however,  be  well  washed  out  Ink- 
stains,  when  recent,  may  be  taken  out  by  washing,  first  with 
pure  water,  next  with  soapy  water,  and  lastly  with  lemon 
juice.;  but  if  old,  they  must  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid.t 
Stains  occasioned  by  smoke,  or  by  saucea  browned  in  a  frying 
pan,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  pitch,  black 
- 

*  UndiUuUd  muriatic  acid  will  aim  raoare  inm  nxrald  or  ntft  gtains,  ink  spo/U, 
Ac,  bat  immwliiite  and  thorough  waahixig  is  neoamnj  after  the  acid  has  been  a^ 
plied.  The  spots  or  stains  will  be  removed  by  the  mad  in  about  half  a  minute.  If 
the  add  is  diluted  it  will  rot  the  goods,  and  ftil  in  effecting  the  purpose.  With 
the  pure  add,  however,  and  thorough  washing,  the  finest  muslin  will  not  be  in- 
jured. 

t  The  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  dOuted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water, 
will  effectually  and  expeditiously  remove  stains  firom  prints  and  printed  paper. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  process  which  is  expensive  and  tedious,  first  soak  the 
print  in  dear  water,  tiU  it  lies  smooth ;  then  remove  it  into  a  dish,  large  enough 
to  hold  it  fiat,  filled  with  the  solution  dilated  as  above— the  stains  will  disappear 
in  a  few  minutes,  soak  again  in  dear  water,  to  firee  it  from  the  chloride  of  lime, 
and  dry  it  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper.  By  this  process  we  have  bleached 
twdve  prints,  and  letter-press  bdonging  to  an  expennve  bodL,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  rain  and  sea  water. 
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oxide  of  iron,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  some  alkaline  mattera 
dissolved  in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  even  the  empyreumatiG 
oils  in  a  great  measure ;  the  essence  of  turpentine  will  re- 
move the  rest  of  the  oils  and  all  the  pitchy  matter ;  then  ox- 
alic acid  may  be  used  to  dischai^e  the  iron.  Coffee  stains  re- 
quire a  washing  with  water,  with  a  careful  soaping,  at  the 
temperature  of  120  F.,  followed  by  sulphuration.  The  two 
latter  processes  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Choco> 
late  stains  may  be  removed  by  the  same  means,  and  more 
easily. 

As  to  those  stains  which  change  the  color  of  the  cloth,  they 
must  be  corrected  by  appropriate  chemical  re-agents  or  dyes. 
When  black  or  Inrown  cloth  is  reddened  by  an  acid,  the  stain 
is  best  counteracted  by  the  application  of  water  of  ammonia. 
If  delicate  silk  colors  are  injured  by  soapy  or  alkaline  matters, 
the  stains  must  be  treated  with  colorless  vinegar  of  moderate 
force.*  An  earthy  compound  for  removing  grease  spots  is 
made  as  follows : — 

Take  fullen'-eanfa,  free  it  fh>iii  all  gritty  matter  by  elotriation  with  water;  mix 
with  half  a  poond  of  the  earth  bo  prepared,  hiJf  a  poond  of  ioda,  as  much  Map, 
and  eight  yolka  of  q^  well  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of  purified  ox-galL  The 
whole  moflt  be  cazefiilly  triturated  upon  a  porphyry  ilab ;  the  aoda  with  the  wap 
in  the  eame  manner  as  :olon  are  ground,  mixing  in  gradually  the  eggs  and  the 
ox-gall  previously  beat  together.  Incorporate  next  the  aoft  earth  by  slow  degrees, 
till  a  uidfann  tfaSek  paste  hu  Ibrmed,  which  should  be  made  into  balls  or  cakes  of 
a  coDvenient  siie  and  hud  out  to  dry. 

A  little  of  this  detergent  being  scraped  off  with  a. knife, 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  to  the  stain  will 
remove  it.  Purified  ox-gall  is  to  be  diffused  through  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  applied  to  the  spots,  rubbed  well  into  them 
with  the  hands  till  they  disappear,  after  which  the  cloth  is 
washed  with  soft  water.  It  is  the  best  substance  for  removing 
stains  on  woolen  cloths.t    The  re-distilled  oil  of  turpentine 


*  Lemon  juice  is  used  to  brighten  scariet  doth,  after  the  spots  or  stains  have 
been  removed. 

t  A  writer  in  the  London  Mechanist  Magazine,  gives  the  ibllowing  method  of 
4»u«>wing  cloth  from  greate: — "This  process  consists  in  washing  the  doth  in 
warm  water  to  deprive  it  of  paste  or  gum,  then  to  impregnate  it  with  a  mixture 
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may  also  be  .mbbed  upon  the  dry  cloths  with  a  sponge  or  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  till  the  spot  disappears ;  but  it  must  be  imme- 
diately afterwards  covered  with  some  plastic  clay  reduced  to 
powder.  Without  this  precaution  »  cloud  would  be  formed 
round  the  stain,  as  large  as  the  part  moistened  with  the  tur- 
pentine. Oxalic  add  may  be  applied  in  powder  upon  the 
cpot  previously  moistened,  with  water,  well  rubbed  on,  and 
then  washed  off  with  pure  water.  Sulphurous  acid  is  best 
generated  at  the  moment  of  using  it.  If  the  cloths  be  much 
stained,  they  should  be  suspended  in  an  ordinary  fumigating 
chamber  (such  as  is  described  in  chapter  Y.,  Part  II).  For 
trifling  stains,  the  sulphur  may  be  burned  under  the  wide  end 
of  a  small  card  or  paper  funnel,  whose  upper  orifice  is  applied 
near  the  cloth.* 

Mr.  Rend  Allaire,  of  Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy-square,  Lion- 
don,  dyer  and  cleaner,  obtained  a  patent,  in  AprU,  1844^  for 
'*  improvements  in  cleansing  gentlemen's  garments."  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  the  use  of  certain  apparatus  for  ap- 
plying the  heat  of  steam  for  cleansing  gentlemen's  garments, 
and  removing  grease,  tar,  or  oil  spots ;  and  also  for  drying 
garments  which  have  been  cleaned  by  washing. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  hollow  shapes,  suitable  for  re- 
ceiving the  garments  upon  them,  and  made  steam  tight. 
These  shapes,  on  steam  being  admitted  into  them,  will  not 
only  dry  a  washed  and  wet  garment,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
any  grease  or  oil  spots  will  be  removed ;  the  sur£su:e  of  the 
fabric  is  then  brushed,  and,  if  desired,  the  nap  may  be  dightly 
improved  with  soft  sharp  wire  cards. 

Fig.  21,  is  a  back  view,  and  fig.  22,  a  vertical  section  of  a 
hollow  shape  for  a  coat.  The  arm,  a,  is  moveable,  and  is 
first  introduced  into  one  sleeve  of  the  coat,  after  which  the 
coat  is  placed  on  the  hollow  shape,  and  the  arm  is  fastened  in 


of  fidlen'-earth,  potash,  or  other  alkaline  material,  and,  thus  prepared,  to  suspend 
it  in  a  tight  box  or  receiver  and  subject  it  to  the  action  of  a  jet  of  steam.  When 
withdrawn,  it  is  thrown  into  the  water  and  passed  between  two  cylinden  to  cleui 
it.  The  cloth,  in  this  process,  receives  no  falling,  and  bf  means  af  a  small 
boiler,  which  costs  bat  lUtle,  a  large  amount  of  work  can  be  rapidly  perfixmed." 
•  Stt  BUadiing,  chapten  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  T.,  Part  U. 
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its  place  by  the  means  Fig.  21.  Fig.  98. 

represented  in  the  en- 
larged sectional  view, 
fig.  23.  In  the  upper 
end  of  the  arm,  a,  is  a 
groove,  furnished  with 
suitable  packing,  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the 
stump  b  ;  the  arm  and 
stump  are  secured  to- 
gether by  a  rod,  c,  with  an  oblong  head,  which  is  passed  through 
suitable  openings  in .  the  bars,  d,  e,  (fixed  in  the  end  of  the 
arm  and  stump,)  and  turned  partly  round,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  head ;  the  rod,  c,  is  then  firmly  retained  in  its 
position,  by  screwing  up  the  nut,  /,  upon  the  rod,  g,  which  is 
connected  to  the.  rod,  c ;  to  release  the  arm,  a,  the  nut,  /,  is 
turned  partly  round,  so  to  ad-  Fig.  83.  Fig.  24.  Fig.  25. 
mit  of  its  oblong  head  being 
drawn  ^  through  the  bar,  e. 
Steam  is  admitted  into  the 
apparatus  through  the  pipe, 
a,  and  the  water  resulting 
from  its  condensation,  is  drawn 
oflf  from  the  body  of  the  shape 
by  the  cock.  A,  from  one  arm 
by  the  cock,  t,  and  from  the  other  arm  by  the  opening  through 
which  the  rod,  g,  passes,  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape  by  un- 
screwing the  nut,/;  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  from  the 
apparatus,  on  the  admission  of  the  steam,  through  the  cocks, 
A,  i,  and  through  a  small  groove  in  the  face  of  the  nut^  /, 
corresponding  with  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  arin. 

Fig.  24,  is  a  side  view,  and  fig.  25,  a  front  yiew  of  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  inserted  into  the  legs  of  trousers.  Steam  is  in- 
troduced into  it  through  the  pipe,  a,  and  the  water  is  drawn 
oflT  by  the  cock.  A,  through  which  also  the  air  is  allowed  to 
escape,  on  the  admission  of  steam. 

66 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   OBSBKYATIONS  ON  CALICO-PRINTING  PROOBSSBS,  MOR- 
DANTS,  MADDBRINO,    ETC. 

Haying  already,  in  Part  III.,  treated  extensively  of  mor- 
dants, it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  much  upon  the 
subject  here. 

The  causes  which  determine  the  combination  of  the  mor- 
dant with  the  fabric  are  either  physical  or  chemicaL  Among 
the  first,  the  impression  presents  defects  arising  from  the  fab- 
ric, the  engraving,  the  color,  and  the  pressure  exercised  while 
printing.  The  more  regular  and  fine  the  texture  of  the  fab- 
ric, the  more  perfect  the  impression ;  if,  however,  the  texture 
is  too  close,  the  mordant  cannot  penetrate  thoroughly,  but 
remains  on  the  surface  in  scales,  which  partially  peel  off,  and 
only  gives,  upon  dyeing,  dull  and  unequal  colors. 

With  regard  to  the  engraving  and  pressure,  what  we  are 
about  to  state  concerning  cylinders  applies  equally  to  block- 
printing.  If  the  engraving  on  the  cylinder  is  not  of  equal 
depth  throughout,  unequal  shades  will  be  produced.  The 
cause  of  this  defect  has  been  turned  to  advantage,  in  order  to 
obtain  two  different  shades  with  a  single  cylinder  and  color ; 
it  is  sufficient,  for  example,  in  order  to  produce,  with  the  same 
cylinder,  red  and  pink,  to  engrave  those  parts  which  are  to 
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produce  the  latter  tint  less  deep  than  those  which  are  to  pro- 
duce the  red.  As  this  kind  of  design,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  engrave,  furnishes  for  the  lighter  shades  very  little  color,  it 
IS  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them  uniform  and  without  spots 
or  inequalities,  which  is  more  perceptible  after  the  brighten- 
ing process ;  it  is  therefore  chiefly  employed  for  deep  blues, 
d&c.  The  manner  of  engraving  also  greatly,  influences  the 
intensity  of  the  colors.  Bitten  and  otUlines  always  produce 
deeper  shades  than  what  is  technically  called  chalk  engrav- 
ing-j  as  the  latter  takes  up  less  color  than  the  others. 

The  speed  at  which  the  cylinder  is  driven  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  the  feister  it  revolves  the  lighter 
the  shades,  because  it  deposits  less  color  upon  the  fabric.  If 
the  pressure  upon  the  roller  is  too  great,  the  color  is  not  fixed 
upon  the  fabrics,  and  produces,  on  dyeing,  unequal  shades ; 
if^  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  be  too  light,  the  same  de- 
fect is  produced,  but  from  a  difierent  cause,  as  in  the  latter 
case,  the  color  merely  touches  the  fabric,  and  does  not  pene- 
trate, but  remains  on  the  surface,  and  ultimately  faUs  off. 

This  method  of  printing  is  subject  also  to  another  very  se- 
rious inconvenience,  that  of  producing  unequal  shades, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  pressure  cylinder  upon  the  en- 
graved cylinder  never  being  perfectly  uniform ;  and  this  de- 
fect, which  may  be  avoided  by  great  pressure,  appears  on  the 
contrary  in  all  its  force  when  the  pressure  is  too  light 

Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  uniform  pressure,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  uniformity  of  shade.  This  defect  in  printing  may 
be  ascertained  by  examining  both  selviges  of  the  fiibric, 
which  ought  to  be  precisely  similar ;  if  one  is  of  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  other,  the  pressure  is  not  uniform. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  color  depend  upon  its  thick- 
ness and  the  nature  of  the  minrdant  If  the  color  is  too  thick, 
it  cannot  enter  into  the  lines  of  the  engraving ;  if  too  thin,  it 
runs  and  spoils  the  design :  a  medium  between  these  must 
be  found,  which  long  experience  alone  can  teach^  and  which 
varies  not  only  with  each  kind  of  fabric  (the  color  being  thin- 
ner in  proportion  as  the  texture  is  fine),  but  also  with  each 
kind  of  design ;  for  the  more  the  design  is  charged,  the  thin- 
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ner  the  color  must  be ;  for  this  reason,  flesigns  printed  on  a 
colored  ground,  can  only  be  well  done  with  gum  colors,  as 
those  with  starch  cannot,  without  being  decomposed,  be  di* 
luted  beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  not  adapted  to  obtain 
the  desired  object. 

The  substances  generally  employed  as  thickeners  are  the 
following : — 

1.  BritiBh  Gum  (roasted  March). 

2.  Cakined  potato  staioh. 

3.  China-chiy,  raized  with  gum  arable  or  gam  aen^^ 

4.  Dextrine. 

5.  Gum  arable. ' 

6.  Gkim  Senegal. 

7.  Gum  tragaeanth. 

8.  Pipe-clay,  mixed  with  gum  arabic  or  gnm  senega]. 

9.  Rice  starch. 

10.  Salep. 

11.  Sago«  eoimnon  and  torrefied. 

13.  Sulphate  of  lead,  mixed  with  gum  arabic  or  gum  senej{al. 
13.  Wheat  starch. 

Colors  thickened  with  gum  have  the  defect  of  producing, 
during  printing,  a  great  deal  of  froth,  which,  if  not  removal 
as  fast  as  it  forms,  becomes  fixed  upon  the  fabric,  and  only 
produces  feeble  colors,  as  it  contains  but  little  mordant. 
Starch  colors  froth  up  very  little,  and  this  may  be  easily 
prevented  by  adding  a  Uttle  sulphate  of  lead,  which  appears 
to  act  in  dividing  the  mass.  The  thickeners  also  exercise 
respectively  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  mordants:  thus,  a 
color  which,  thickened  with  starch  or  flour,  is  very  deep,  is 
less  so  when  thickened  with  gum  or  roasted  starch ;  this  lat- 
ter substance,  in  dyeing,  gives  less  brilliant  shades  than 
starch  or  gum.  Gum  tragacanth,  dextrine,  salep,  and  sugar, 
sutt  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  produce  brilliant 
colors. 

The  physical  causes  of  the  ilefects  occasioned  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  pieces  after  printing,  arise  from  excess  or  deficiency 
of  heat,  and  the  stagnation  of  the  ait.  The  drjing  must 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  co- 
lors from  spreading  upon  the  fabric,  and  spoiling  the  design ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  stoves  are  usually  heated  to  30^ 
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Reaumur,*  in  order  to  dry  the  pieces  directly.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  exceed  that  temperature,  which  is 
known  by  es^perience  to  be  the  best  for  mordants ,  especially 
for  the  aluminous  ones  ;  as,  by  that  means,  the  colors  might 
become  incrusted,  and  fall  from  the  fabric,  which  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  those  prepared  with  gum.  A  less  degree 
of  heat  is  maintained  when  the  cylinders  are  charged  with 
very  strong  iron  mordants,  or  steam  colors,  and  especially 
ground  colors,  whicji  are  the  more  brilliant  the  more  slowly 
they  are  dried. 

The  air  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  possible  in  the  stoves, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  vapors  of  water  and  acid  which  are 
disengaged  from  the  printed  pieces ;  as  the  former  might  spoil 
the  des^  by  damping  it,  and  the  latter  by  transforming  the 
mordant  into  an  acetate,  which  would  not  combine  with  the 
fisibric,  and  would  therefore  produce  white  spots.    The  same 

•  The  atmo«pherfe  of  the  printing  shop  should  never  be  allowed  to  cool  under 
66^  or  70^  F. ;  and  it  should  be  heated  by  proper  stoves  in  cold  weather,  bat  not 
rendered  too  dry.  The  temperature  and  moiitoie  should  thereibje  both  be  regu- 
lated with  the  aid  of  theimometers  and  hydrometers,  as  they  ezerciBe  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  all  the  printing  processes,  and  especially  upon  the  combination  of  the 
mordant  with  the  cloth.  In  the  course  of  the  desiccation,  a  portion  of  the  acetic 
add  evaporates  vrith  the  water,  and  subacetaAes  are  formed,  which  combine  with 
the  goods  in  proportion  as  the  solvent  principle  escapes  \  the  water,  as  it  evaporates, 
carries  off  acetic  acid  with  it,  and  thereby  aids  the  fixation  of  bases.  These  re- 
marks are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  delicate  impressions  by  the  cylinder  machine, 
where  the  printing  and  drying  are  both  rapidly  effected.  In  the  lapis  lazuli  style, 
the  strong  mordants  aie  apt  to  produce  patdies,  being  thickened  with  pipe-clay 
and  gum,  whkh  obstruct  the  evaporation  of  the  acids.  They  are  therefore  apt  to 
remain,  and  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  mordants  at  their  immersion  in  the  blue 
vat,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  dung  bath.  In  such  a  case,  a  hot  and  humid  air  is  in- 
dispensable, after  the  application  of  the  mordants,  and  sometimes  the  goods  so  im- 
pngnated  must  be  suspended  in  a  damp  chamber.  To  prevent  the  resist  pastes 
becoDiing  rapidly  crusty,  substances  apparently  useless  axe  mixed  with  them,  but 
which  act  beneficially  by  their  hygrometric  qualities,  in  retarding  the  desiccation. 
Oil  also-  is  sometftnes  added  with  that  view.  It  is  often  observed  that  goods 
printed  upon  the  same  day,  and  vrith  the  same  mordant,  exhibit  inequalities  in 
their  tints.  Sometimes  the  color  is  strong  and  decided  in  one  part  of  the  piece, 
while  it  is  dull  and  meager  in  another.  The  latter  has  been  printed  in  too  dry  an 
atmosphere.  In  such  circumstances  a  neutral  mordant  answers  best,  especially 
if  the  goods  be  dried  in  a  hot  flue,  through  which  humid  vapors  are  in  constant 
circulation. — Vre, 
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observations  apply  to  the  stretching,  in  which  the  pieces  are 
hung  up  for  several  days  after  printing,  before  dunging,  in 
order  to  combine  the  mordant  with  the  fabric ;  the  tempera- 
ture must  not  exceed  10^  or  16^  Reaumur,  and  the  air  must 
be  sufficiently  damp,  that,  in  coding,  the  pieces  may  be  fold- 
ed without  any  rustling;  they  must  not,  however,  be  too 
damp,  as  in  that  case  the  mordant  would  run.  A  certain 
degree  of  humidity,  which  may  be  known  by  experience,  and 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  hydrometer,  is  indispensable  to 
the  union  of  the  mordants  with  the  fabric,  particularly  when 
they  have  a  base  of  iron,  tin,  iron  and  alumina,  or  tin  and 
alumina. 

The  action  of  the  air  upon  the  &brics,  while  hanging  to 
dry,  is  chemical,*  although  produced  by  physical  causes :  in 
effect,  the  damp  air  penetrates  the  stratum  of  color,  softens  it, 
and  carries  off  the  acetic  acid  of  the  mordant,  leaving  the 
alumina  with  which  it  was  chemically  combined,  but  not  yet 
in  combination  with  the  fabric,  as  it  only  combines  therewith 
by  a  suitable  degumming  operation,  without  which  only  dull 
and  feeble  colors  are  produced. 

At  the  degumming  operation,  the  purely  physical  causes 
which  influence  the  combination  of  the  mordant  with  the 
fabric,  cease ;  they  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  chemical 
causes,  that  it  is  only  by  a  long  and  persevering  study  of 
their  action  that  the  poinf  where  the  former  end^  and  the 
latter  begin,  can  be  ascertained.  It  appears  that  the  de- 
gumming operation  acts  in  a  different  manner,  according  to 
whether  the  pieces  are  submitted  thereto  immediately  after 
printing,  or  after  hanging  to  dry  for  forty  or  fifty  hours. 

The  action  is  chemical  and  mechanical ;  chemical  in  the 
first  instance,  because,  if  chalk  or  some  other  caifo<»iate  be 
not  added  to  the  dung-bath  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate 
all  the  acid  of  the  mordant,  the  latter  will  detach  itself  from 
the  fabric,  and  become  dissolved  in  the  bath, — ^mechanical, 
because  it  facilitates  the  cornbination  of  alumina^  either 
pure  or  in  the  state  of  a  sub-sulphate,  with  the  surface  of 
*    I  .  — .  .1  ■    ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■■  11       1  I     ■ 

•  See  chapter  I.  Part  III. 
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the  threads  of  the  fabric  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  centre  of  ahnost  all  dyed  threads  remains 
perfectly  white,  or  nearly  so,  the  coloring  matter  scarcely 
ever  going  beyond  the  surface/ 

In  the  second  case,  alLthe  acetic  acid  being  separated  from 
the  mordant,  the  dung  cmly  is  employed ;  the  action  of  which 
is,  probably,  merely  mechanical 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  dunging  is  not  solely  cou^ 
fin^  to  the  union  of  the  alumina  with  the  fabric  by  rendS&r- 
ing  it  insoluble ;  but  it  also  carries  off  a  portion  of  the  mor- 
dant not  combined  with  the  fabric ;  and  likewise  dissolves 
the  thickening  matter,  which  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  it.t  For  this  reason,  the  degumming  operation  may 
be  performed  with  equal  advantage  either  with  bran,  dung, 
or  even  by  running  water  alone :  this  latter,  which  acts  very 
slowly,  especially  in  winter,  is  used  chiefly  for  light  colors, 
prepared  with  gum  or  torrified  starch ;  it  has,  besides,  the 
disadvantage  of  allowing  the  mordant,  which  .flies  off  from 
the  impression,  to  &11  upon  the  white  parts  of  the  piece  and 
stain  them,  if  the  least  fold  or  crease  should  be  formed. 

If  there  were  no  other  action  in  the  operation  of  degum- 


•  See  chapter  t  Pari  III.,  aitide  Unun<f  Gallon  wUh  Cohring  MaUer. 

t  One  proceaa  for  effecting  the  complete  removal  of  the  unpredpitated  mordant 
conaifts  in  simply  drawing  the  dried  goods  through  a  warm  emulsion  of  cow-dung 
and  water.  The  emulsion  is  usually  contained  in  two  stone  dstems,  each  about 
■X  feet  long,  by  three  feet  wide  $nd  feur  feet  deep :  thai  in  one  cistern  contains 
about  two  gallons  of  dung,  to  the  datem-fuU  of  hot  vrater ;  that  in  the  second 
contains  only  half  this  proportion  of  dung.  The  cloth,  on  being  taken  from  the 
agting  room,  is  first  drawn  pretty  quickly  through  the  emulsion  contaming  most 
dung,  and  immediately  afterwards  through  the  other ;  the  cisterns  being  usually 
placed  end  to  end.  to  allow  the  doth  to  be  conducted  directly  from  the  first  to  the 
second.  Hie  time  of  immersion,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  which  may  be  passed  through  a  given  quantity  of  dung  and  water,  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  state  and  quality  of  the  mordants,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
thickening  paste  by  which  the  mordants  are  applied.  A  piece  of  cotton  with  a 
BKndant  which  has  a  strong  acid  requires  a  longer  time  than  a  piece  the  mordant 
on  which  has  a  weak  acid ;  aiid  when  the  thickening  paste  for  a  mordant  is  fiour 
flf  starch,  a  higher  temperature  is  required  than  when  British  gum  or  common 
gum  is  oeed.  The  usual  tempen^tore  of  the  dung  emulsion  is  l&P  or  180^  F.— 
PamdL 
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mmg  than  that  just  pointed  but,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  pieces  would  be  perfectly  dyed  in  the  madder  bath, 
without  degumming,  as  the  madder  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erties as  the  dung,  which  are  all  that  are  requisite  for  carry- 
ing off  the  thickening  matter  and  the  excess  of  mcnrdaDt,  and 
for  allowing  that  portion  which  remains  upon  the  febric  to 
become  permanently  fixed;  but  it  is  not  so;  the  madder- 
dyed  pieces  never  give  good  results,  imless  previously  de- 
gummed;  feeble  colors,  and  imperfect  and  stained  desig^ns, 
are  produced.  This  circumstance,  contrary  in  appearance  to 
the  theory  which  has  now  been  adduced  firom  facts,  is  easily 
explained,  on  comparing  the  action  of  the  dung-bath  with 
that  of  the  madder-bath.  As  the  pieces  are  put  into  the  dye- 
bath  while  it  is  in  a  cold  state,  and  before  the  mucilage  has 
become  dissolved,  the  thickened  colors,  being  diluted  without 
being  dissolved,  ^re  detached  by  the  movement  communi- 
cated to  the  pieces,  and  carry  off  nearly  all  the  mordant  they 
contained ;  while,  by  the  dunging  operation,  nearly  all  the 
miprdant  is  fixed  in  the  fabric,  when  the  bath  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  carry  off  rapidly  the  thickening  matter  dissolved  there- 
in ;  and,  moreover,  all  the  excess  of  mordant  which,  in  the 
dunging  operation,  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  carried  off  by 
the  animal  and  vegetable  mucilage,  not  meeting  with  that  of 
the  madder  in  solution,  which  would  also  take  it  up,  fiBiUs 
back  upon  the  fabric,  combines  therewith  and  stains  it  The 
six  following  experiments  confirm  this  theory : — 

A  piece  of  ordinary  calico,  which  had  been  printed  about  a 
week  with  an  aluminous  mordant,  thickened  with  starch,  was 
divided  into  six  equal  parts,  of  about  8  inches  long  by  4  wide, 
and  treated  as  follows : — 


No.  I,— Degtimmed,  at  a  temperature  of  12^  Reaumur,  in  a  dung-bath,  propared 
i^  hours  previous,  with  500  grammes  of  dung  to  4  quarts  of  water. 

No.  2,— Dcgummed  also  in  a  similar  bath,  but  heated  to  50®  Reaumur. 

No.  3,— Was  placed,  without  degumming,  at  a  temperature  of  VSP  Reaumur, 
in  a  madder-bath  composed  of  32  grammes  of  madder,  of  the  best  qualtlj,  to  4 
quarts  of  water. 

No.  4,-— Was  placed,  without  degumming,  in  a  madder-bath,  umilar  to  Na  3, 
which  had  been  prepared,  in  a  cold  state,  12  hours  preriouslj. 
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No.  5,-*Wa8  plioed,  wiUiDat  degcmiiiiiiig,  aft  90^  Reamniir,  in  a  batih  eompoaed 
of  64  gTanmiM  of  madder  and  125  gramnwa  of  dnng,  to  4  quarts  of  irater. 

No.  6i— Was  degoouned  in  water  onlj,  at  12^  Reaumur,  and  dyed  like  No.  3. 

Nob.  1, 3,  and  6,  after  bdng  degummed,  were  beaten,  washed,  and  then  dyed 
separately,  in  asindlar  manner  to  No.  3.  With  the  six  pieces,  the  dye-bath  was 
raised  in  tfaree^uaxters  of  an  hour  to  B09  Reaumur,  at  wliich  tempeiatore  it  ro> 
mained  during  15  nunutes;  they  were  afterwards  soaped,  then  lightened,  and 
soaped  a  second  time. 

Results. — ^Nos,  1,  and  2,  were  equal  in  beauty ;  in  No.  3, 
the  impression  was  imperfect,  and  the  ground  stained ;  in 
No.  4,  the  tint  was  as  uniform  as  No.  1,  but  with  only  half 
the  depth  of  color :  this  'arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  mordant 
flying  off,  and  combining  with  the  madder,  therf^by  ren4ering 
a  portion  of  its  coloring  matter  insoluble.  No.  5,  tint  so 
leeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  madder,  by  the  ligneous  part  of 
the  dung..   No.  6,  as  fine  as  No.  1. 

Iiet  us  now  examine  the  processes  of  degumming  most 
frequently  employed.  The  operation  of  dunging  is  ordinarily 
effected  between  30°  and  66°  Reaumur,  in  a  wooden  vat,  6 
feet  long,  and  6|  feet  in  width  and  dqpth,  filled  with  water  : 
in  which,  for  40  pieces  of  60  yards  each  and  }  wide,  about 
60  quarts  of  dung  are  dissolved,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  three 
pints  to  each  piece ;  they  are  passed  through  this  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  taken  out,  rinsed,  and  beaten ;  they  are  then 
ready  for  dyeing,  or  to  be  again  passed  through  the  dung,  to 
ensure,  if  necessary,  a  more  successful  operation.  There  is 
no  disadvantage  in  employing  more  than  60  quarts  of  dung 
for  40  pieces ;  but  a  less  quantity  must  not  be  employed,  as, 
in  that  case  the  mordant,  which  leaves  the  fabric,  not  finding 
the  mucilage  necessary  to  precipitate  il^  faUs  back  upon  the 
fobric  aod  stains  it. 

The  temperature  at  Which  the  degumming  should  be  per- 
fonned  is  not  very  important,  provided  it  be  not  lower  than 
30^  Reaumur;  for^  in  that  case,  its  action  would  be  very 
slow,  there  being  no  action  from  0°  up  to  10°,  as  the  mor** 
dant  runs  upon  the  fabric  before  the  thickening  matter  is 
softened.  When  chalk  or  pipe-day  is  added,  it  must  be  in 
the  proportion  of  600  grammes  for  each  piece. 

67 
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The  time  iiiBcessary  for  the-pieoea  to  reoiaia  in  the  degum* 
ming  vat  is,  in  geaeidlj  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath. 

In  roller  vats,*  the  pieces  only  remain  two  minutesythe 
aetKHH  of  the  bath  being  so  uniform  iqxHi  the  whole  piece, 
that  the  effect  is  almost  instantaneous. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  degumming.  with  bran  and 
with  the  dunging  salt ;  which  process  is  effected  upcm  forty 
pieces,  with  16  kilog.  of  bran^t  or  with  250  grammes  of  salt; 
care  being  taken  to  boil  the  first,  in  order  to  spread  its  mu- 
cilage throughout  the  bath,  and  to  dissolve  the  second.  With 
regard  to  the  degumming  by  cold  water,  which  is  the  most 
cdmple, — ^it  consists  in  plunging  the  pieces  in  running  water, 
keeping  them  well  spread  out,  and  leaving  them  there  until 
all  the  thickening  matter  is  removed ;  they  are  then  care^ 
fully  washed  and  beaten,  before  dyeing :  but  this  is  neither 
an  economical  nor  a  certain  process ;  for  the  least  crease  in 
the  fabric,  fonna  a  stain,  because  the  excess  of  mordant  not 
being  carried  off  by  the  water,  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
febric,  and  remains  attached  thereto. 

Degumming,  by  the  use  of  chalk  or  pipe-clay  only,  is 
chiefly  enjoyed  with  iron  mordants;  it  is  liable  to  cloud 
aluminous  mordants,  probably  because  it  combines  with 
them  in  small  quantities;  what  induces  this  bdief  is,  that 
pinks  degummed  by  the  u$e  of  chalk  have  always  a  veiny 
tint 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  mordant  employed,  the  lees 
intimate  is  its  combination,  and,  in  ccmsequence,  the  more 
easily  detached,  which  is  frequently  proved  when  carrying  on 
the  process  of  dunging  too  rapidly ;  in  that  case^  designs  with 
two  shades  of  the  same  color,  one  over  the  other,  lose  the 
more  intense  shade,  which  becomes  duU  and  lighter  than  the 
other;  it  is  to  avoid  this  defect,  that  pieces  printed  with 
seversdv  colors  are  degummed  twice,  and  even  three  times,  in 
BUcoesBton. 


•  See  next  chapter,  Buduttum's  PaUnij  and  Lee9€*i  PattrU^  Plate  IL 
t  See  Appendix,  article  Bran. 
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On  coming  from  the  dimging^vat,  the  piec^  are  washed 
•everal  times  in  running  water,  beaten  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  washed  again  to  remove  any  particles  of  moidant 
or  dung  which  might  adhere  to  them:  they  may  then  be 
dyed. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  the  deffunfMung  by  dung 
gives  the  best  restHts;  and  this  substance  being  very  sus- 
ceptible of  change,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  taken  by  the 
cows,  it  may  be  concluded  that  its  action  is  not  always  the 
same.  In  &ct,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  variety  of  accidents 
in  dyeing,  attributed  to  the  maddering,  are  owing  simply  to 
the  use  of  dung,  formed  from  matters  iohieh  has  changsd 
its  ncUtare ;  and  as  Icmg  as  this  substance  is  employed  for 
Boch  a  purpose,  the  process  will  always  be  Uable  to  v^y  in- 
jurious variations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  remedy  this 
evil,  of  which  the  extent  may  now  be  appreciated. 

Although  the  objects  of  the  operation  of  dunging  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  says  Mr.  Pamell,  yet  the  precise  manner 
in  which  they  are  attained  is  involved  in  some  uncertainty. 
According  to  an  analysis  by  M.  Penot,  cow-dung  contains  the 
feUowing  ingredients  in  100  parts : — 

Woody  fibre       .       .       •       , 9&39 

Albumen 0-63 

Cblorophyl 0*90 

A  sweet  eiibilaiiee  .•:••••..  (^93 

AbittemMMer    .,....,..  OrJi 

Chloride  of  eodhuo 0*09 

Sv^hate  of  potarii 0-05 

Sulphite  of  Ibne    .       .       .       : 0« 

GaAonete  of  lime      ••••••••  0^ 

PJuMpMeoflime 0^ 

Carbonate  of  iron       • \     •  0-09 

Silica 014 

Water        .       .       , 09*56 

(Loia.       .       .       ., 0-14) 

lOOHK) 

Maddering. — There  are  seven  principal  points  to  be  eon-^ 
sidered  in  the  process  of  maddering : 
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Istr— The  quality  of  the  water  to  be  employed  in  dyeing. 

2nd. — ^The  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  with  a  given  pro- 
portion of  madder. 

3rd. — The  degree  of  tempeiature  most  favorable  to  the 
operation. 

4th. — ^The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  dyeing  process. 

6th. — The  effect  produced  by  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  bath. 

6th. — The  quantity  of  madder  necessary  for  the  saturatiim 
of  a  given  proportion  of  mordants. 

7th. — ^The  degree  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  dye- 
bath,  in  order  to  extract  the  coloring  matter. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  water  to  be  employed  in  dyeing, 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  it  materially  affects  certain 
colors.  Thus,  for  exan]|)le,  perfectly  pure  water,  possessing 
no  re-agent,  is  the  best  for  all  madder  dyes,  with  respect  to 
the  brightness  of  the  colors,  except  violet  Calcareous  water, 
on  the  contrary,  will  not  produce  such  fine  reds  and  pinks  as 
pure  water,  the  colors  produced  by  it  beixig  always  more  or 
less  dull  and  tinged  with  violet ;  but  it  produces  much  better 
violets  than  pure  water.  There  are  two  kinds  of  calcareous 
water ;  the  one  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  the 
other  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime :  the  former  cannot  be 
used,  as  it  tarnishes '  the'  shades,  and  predipitates  the  soap 
bath,  whiph  al<»l^  gives  to  the  madder-dyed  colors  the  re- 
quired brightness :  the  ^latter  can  always  be^  used,  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  of  carbonate  with  which  it  is  charged. 

Water  charged  with  metallic  salts  must  not  be  used ;  ferru- 
ginous water,  for  instance,  if  employed,  would  decompose  the 
soap-bath,  tinge  all  the  aluminous  mordants  a  violet  hue,  and 
stain  the  white  parts  of  the  fabric.   ' 

Sulphurous  water  is  likely  to  injure  and  stain  iroa  mor- 
dants, provided  it  does  not  contain  any  metallic  salts  in  so- 
lution.* 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the  action  of  certaiir 
substances  when  added  to  the*  madder-bath,  and  the  result 

•  Sec  chapter  II.  Part  HI. /article  Aerify  qf  WaUr. 
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Has  been  unfavorable  in  all  cases ;  perhaps  these  substances 
have  been  added  in  too  great  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
madder  employed*  The  experiments  made  were  as  fol- 
lows;— 


1.  A  nuxtnre  of  31  giunmes  of  mtrie  add,  at  40^  Baumi,  and  «  qvuuct  of  cold 
water,  wm  tbrown  upon  500  gnmauB  of  madder,  and  the  whde  weU  itined. 

3.  The  next  day,  186  grammee  of  thk  nuztnie  were  diluted  with  8  quarts  of 
water;  the  spedmen  dyed  thcran  (w]|)i  all  the  psecantiona  taken,)  was  of  a 
fighter  red  than  another  piece  dyed  with  one-thisd  of  that  weight  (Tiz.  Qgrammee) 
of  onprepared  madder. 

3.  On  incicadng  the  quantity  of  acid,  it  was  ibiind  to  remo^  the  mordant,  and 
lender  the  dyeing  operation  impoanhle. 

4.  31  grammes  of  olrre  oil  soap^  and  €d  grammes  of  madder,  only  produced  ft 
▼eiy  feeble  color. 

5.  31  grammes  of  glue  dissoWed  in  water,  and  68  grammes  of  madder,  produced 
bot  a  doll  light  red.  This  result  was  sinprising,  inasmoich  as  this  naztDre  was 
leeonmiended  by  JStrthoUa,  as  being  almost  as  fitvanble  to  the  operatioii  as  gpJls. 

6.  186  granmies  of  a  mixture  composed  of  31  grammes  of  Tuscany  potash,  500 
grammes  of  madder,  and  one  quart  of  water,  produced  a  yevy  light  pink  tinged 
with  mac 

7.  186  grammes  of  •  mixtiire  made  with  31  grammes  of  sleeked  lime,  500 
grammes  of  madder,  and  one  quart  of  water,  produced^  wj  lighgt  yellowish  pink. 

8.  186'grainmss  of  a  mixture  made  with  500  grammes  of  madder,  and  one 
quart  of  water,  containing  31  grammes  of  snlphuiic  add,  at  66^  Baum6,  ftimished 
a  very  light  pink,  and  carried  off  the  mordant  in  several  phoes. 

9.  Slgrammesof  chalk,  and  63  of  madder,  fiunished  a  very  ligbt  dull  red.  > 

The  substances  were  added  to  the  dye-bath  in  large  quan- 
titiesy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  madder,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  action  of  each  of 
them;  but  their  comparative  utility  was  lost  sight  of,  as  at 
least  two  of  them,  viz.  chalk  and  glue,  are  known  to  be  use- 
ful These  experiments  are  so  delicate,  that,  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions,  mere  experiments  in  the  laboratory  are 
not  sufficient, — they  must  be  made  on  a  large  scale. 

Besides,  many  circumstances  may  alter  the  action  of  the 
substances  added  to  the  madder-bath,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing from  it  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  coloring  matter ; 
at  least,  we  are  led  to  b^eve  this,  from  the  following  experi- 
ments made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  in  what  state  gaUs 
are  most  advantageously  employed  in  maddering : — 

1 31  grammes  of  pounded  gaUs,  or  sumac,  with  08  j 
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^,  in  8  4iwrti  of  witcc,  tbtt  tlvinUM  wmndtnte  dyed  tbanin  oi^j  ttkm  a  Ml 

hnim  color ;  while  i(  after  dungiflig.  the  &hiic,  it  is  pawed  fiir  a  qoutar  of  aa 
hour  through  a  bath  at  80°  Reaumur,  made  with  the  nme  qnantitj  of  gaUi,  and 
iftetwude  dyed  with  Ihe  nme  quanthj  of  madder  a  in  the  pieoeding  ezperinmC, 
a  fine  red  ie  oUained,  deeper  than  that  of  a  third  epedmen,  djed  in  the  wum 
manner,  hut  without  having  been  prenouply  gelled.  Bj  adding  a  aohition  of 
gaflf  to  the  mordant,  beibre  printing,  eeareelj  any  mordant  xemaini  in  the  fabnc 
after  donging. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  facts,  that  the  galls  only 
exert  all  their  influence  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  madder, 
when  combined,  befpre  dyeing,  with  the  mordant  previously 
fixed  in  the  Hdbric  by  degumming.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
first  case,  the  galls  hindered  the  dyeing  operation  by  precipi- 
tating the  coloring  matter,  and  that  in  the  second,  they  &cili- 
tated  it  by  increasing  the  absorbent  properties  of  the  mocdaat. 
This  would  perhaps  explain  the  well  loiown  fiEtct,  that  &bric0 
dyed  twice  are  always  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  color  than 
those  only  dyed  once,  although  the  same  quantity  of  madder 
be  employed.  In  the  third  case,  the  galls  prOToUed  the  mor- 
dant from  being  properly  fixed  in  the  fabric,  because  by  iCs 
infusion  it  precipitated  the  aluminous  salts.  Wheat  bran, 
coarsely  ground,  mixed  with  the  dye-bath,  in  equal  quantity 
to  the  madder,  will  produce  a  tint  of  not  half  the  d^th  of  that 
obtained  with  the  same  quantity  of  madder  aloae ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  white  part  of  the  fabric  is  much  less  charged 
with  color,  provided  the  precaution  be  taken  of  washing  it  im- 
mediately on  coming  from  the  dye ;  without  which,  the  color- 
ing matter  will  become  fixed  with  such  tenacity,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  separate  it.  Dung,  added  to  the  dye-bath, 
produces  the  same  efi*ect  as  bran. 

n.  The  most  advantageous  quantity  of  water  to  be  em- 
ployed with  a  given  quantity  of  madder,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  approximation  ;  ^'  experience  shows,"  says  a  recent 
writer*  upon  this  subject,  ''  that  30  quarts  are  necessary  for 
every  pound  of  ordinary  madder."  No  disadvantage  has  been 
found  to  arise,  either  from  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  madder,  relatively  to  this  quantity  of  water,  up  to  cer- 

•  ILOmdiii. 


ikm  littiitft,  beyond  which  the  Goloring  mattelr  will  aoI  mdm 
with  the  fabric,  ae  it  is  darned  off  by  the  exeess  of  water,  ot 
retailed  by  the  muoilagie  of  the  ma^dder,  which  prevents  it 
firom  disBolTing^. 

ni.  The  degree  of  heat  suitable  for  commencing  the  dye* 
log  operalion,  is  a  matter  of  muph  diqpate  among  praetioal 
men ;  some  mamtain  that  it  muit  be  ae  high  as  30^  or  40* 
Reaumur ;  while  others,  who  form  the  majority,  contend  thai 
it  is  better  to  dye  with  a  cold  bath :  all,  however,  agree  that 
it  must  neither  be  down  to  0^,  nor  up  to  the  boiling  point.  In 
Older  to  anive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  h^ad,  the  fdioW* 
ing  ttcpeiim^Eits  were  made :— A  j^ece  of  calico,  perfectly 
bleacb<^,  was  cut  into  pieces  of  about  16  inches  long,  and  ten 
wide.  All  these  pieces  ^ere  immersed  together  in  pure  aoe» 
taie  of  alumnia,  at  lO''  Baumd,  for  about  five  mmuted,  pressed, 
wrung  by  hand,  and  hung  up  in  a  rather  moist  drying  appa>- 
latus  at  16°  Reaumur,  for  two  nights  and  three  days.  The 
third  day  they  were  dunged  at  dS""  Reaumur,  and  Uien  sever- 
ally dyed  in  baths,  prspared  in  a 'c<^per  vat,  with  8  quans 
of  pure  water,  and  31  grammes  of  the  best  madder,  and 
stirred  constantly,  during  the  dyeing,  with  a  small  fir  stick« 
The  tempienratuxe  of  each  bath  was  indicated  by  a  thermom* 
eter. 
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These  experiments  j^ove  that  it  is  better  to  commence  the 
operation  above  9(f  R.  than  U^der  it ;  this  fact  is  corrobo- 
rated by  practical  e^psn^nce,  which  shows  that  great  econ- 
omy is  effected  in  the  madder  bath  by  rairing  the  tempera* 
tare  to  40°  R. ;  moreover,  that  the  most  advantageous  heat 
for  commencing  the  q>eration  is  70°  R.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
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r^etted  thai  it  cannot  be  employed  on  a  laige  scale  with 
£ax^ility,  as  the  workmen  are  not  able  to  fasten  the  pieces  to- 
gether, end  to  end,  at  so  high  a  temperature,  without  burning 
themselves ;  it  is  besides  probable  that  this  degree  of  tempe- 
rature would  produce  stains,  especially  for  designs  with  a 
ground ;  the  movement  of  the  piece  not  being  sufficiently 
rapid  to  plunge  all  parts  of  it  into  the  dye-bath  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  of  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  almost  injBtan- 
taneous.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  this  degree  (70°  R.) 
is  also  the  most  advantageous  temperature  at  which  to  stop 
the  operation ;  lastly,  that  the  boiUng  point,  far  from  being 
favorable  to  the  combination  of  the  coloring  matter  with  the 
mordant,  seems,  on^the  contrary,  to  separate  a  portion  of  that 
which  had  already  united  with  it. 

In  winter,  during  frost,  it  is  customary  to  makethe  mad- 
der-bath lukewarm,  because  it  is  impossible  to  dye  at  0°  R^ 
as  the  coloring  matter  does  not  dissolve  properly.  If  the  bath 
is  too  cold  to  melt  the  small  icicles  adhering  to  the  pieces 
speedily  (which  must  always  be  carefully  avoided,  as  froal 
sheets  the  mordants),  whitish  stains  wiU  be  produced 
wherever  they  existed. 

IV.  The  duration  of  the  operation  of  dyeing  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  colors  to  be  produced ;  it  is  generally  a  single  dip 
of  three  hours  for  reds,  violets,  and  browns,  and  two  dips,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  each,  for  pinks,  the  fabrics  being  put  in 
at  20°  or  30°  R.,  which  temperature  is  raised  to  from^40°  to 
60°  R. 

y.  The  effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  dye-bath, 
has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  samples  prepared  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment  The  madder*bath  was  heated,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  degree  indicated,  stining  it  con- 
stantly; it  was  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  left  un- 
covered, for  twelve  hours,  in  stone  vessels  of  equal  size,  to 
cool ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  bath  was  employed, 
as  in  the  preceding  experiments.  In  each  of  these  experi- 
ments, 31  grammes  ci  the  best  madder  were  used.  The  fol* 
lowing  were  the  results  obtained : — 
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did  not  take  the  cdor,  being  soaicely  itained. 


It  may  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the  dye-bath  may  be 
lowered  a  few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point,  without  the 
least  inconvenience ;  but  it  is  not  so  cU  80^  Reaumur j  as 
the  bath,  if  heated  to  that  degree,  and  afterwards  cooled, 
becomes  useless.  It  would  seem  that  the  coloring  matter 
then  becomes  insoluble ;  at  any  rate  the  water  JlocUing  upon 
the  madder*  is  perfectly  limpid,  being  scarcdy  tinged  with 
an  amber  tint. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  coloring  mat- 
ter which  disappears,  is  absorbed  by  the  ligneous  matter,  or 
retained  by  coagulated  matter ;  the  microscope  would  be  very 
useful  in  this  inquiry. 

TI.  The  proportion .  of  madder  necessary  to  saturate  a 
giY^  quantity  of  aluminous  mordant,  can  only  be  ascer- 
taiiied  with  correctness  when  the  coloring  matter  is  separa- 
ted, (as  this  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  madder,  and  even 
in  different  portions  of  the  same,  according  to  its  age,  its  de- 
gree of  dryness,  the  salts  it  contains,  and  the  treatment  it  has 
undergone,)  and  when  a  definite  combination  of  that  and  the 
alumina  has  been  effected.  This  is  believed  to  be  impossible, 
judging  from  the  eight  experiments  made  with  the  precau- 
tions above  mentioned,  excepting  that  an  aluminous  mordant 
of  less  strength  (2^°  Baum6)  was  employed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain clearer  tints. 

The  experiments  were  begun  at  a  temperature  of  12°,  and 
were  heated  in  an  hour  to  80°  R.,  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
tore  for  fifteen  minutes ;  the  pieces  were  then  soaped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  65°  K.,  in  24  quarts  of  water,  with  64 


e  Ttie  nadder  is.  precipitated  on  tiM  coolmg  of .  the  liquor. 
68 
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grammes  of  white  soap,  then  brigfatenedf  in  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  a  solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  washed  in 
running  water,  and  soaped  as  before.  The  following  were 
the  results  obtained : — 
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These  experiments  would  seem  to  prove  that,  the  quantity 
of  madder  necessary  for  dyeing  a  piece  of  calico  about  60 
pards  long,  by  1  yard  undcj  a  fine  red  color,  is  about  76  Us. ; 
but  experience  demonstrates,  that  from  20  to  24  lbs.  suflBiee 
for  obtaining  the  deepest  red ;  therefore,  in  these  experimodts 
all  the  coloring  matter  was  not  extracted  from  the  madder 
which  might  be  expected,  since  the  operation  was  perform^ 
in  one-sixth  of  the  time  usually  taken  when  working  on  a 
large  scale. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  saturating  the  aluminous 
mordants  with  colcMring  matter^  if  indeed  they  are  ever  com 
pletely  saturated,  from  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
definite  combination  of  the  coloring  matter  and  the  alumina 
does  not  exist,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  intensity 
Hf  the  color  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  madder  employed  ;  this  is  proved  by  No.  8,  the  shade  of 
which  was  only  one-fourth  deeper  than  that  of  Na  7,  al** 
though  the  dye-bath  was  charged  with  double  the  quantity  ol 
madder. 

YII.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  more  the  dye  is  heat^ 
ed  beyond  a  given  temperature,  the  less  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
tracted, when  aluminous  mordants  are  employed,  and  the 
more  the  shade  is  deteriorated;  but  mordants  of  iron,  tin, 
alumma  and  iron,  and  alumina  and  tin,  are  not  affected  by 
this  treatment*  These,  facts  being  known,  the  latter  are  al* 
ways  dyed  at  the  boiling  pointy  and  the  former  at  eS""  R.  as 
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the  maTimHm ;  pinios  are  alwayt  dyed  at  from  40^  to  56^  R., 
their  tint  beinff  brighter  in  proportion  ob  the  degree  at 
which  thef  are  worked  is  lees. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  at  which  the  coloring  nM- 
ter  of  the  madder  begins  to  miite  with  the  alummous  mor- 
dants, nod  also  the  d^ree  at  which  it  unites  with  them  in  the 
largest  proportion,  the  fcdlowing  experiments  were  made  with 
the  same  precautiins  as  in  the  preceding  operations : — 

No.  1  inmiened  at  a  tempentore  of  13^  R.,  left  an  hotir  in  the  bath,  contimi* 
all^  alined,  and  thai  taken  me,  was  aoaioely  tinged  with  a  yeUowiah  lint. 
you2iiMaflwedatl3Qandheatedinanhottrto9aQ    aamo  tint aa No. !♦ 
No.  3  "  "  3(K%-a  fine  pink. 

No.  4  **  "  40<'— pink4time8a8mten8eaaNo.L 

N4k5  «  <<  50<>— tint  twice  as  deep  as  No.  4. 

Nee  »  "  60O— MuneasNaS. 

No.  7  "  '<  70o.^mach  deeper  tinttlMttNo.^ 

No.  8  «  «  OF— BametintasNo.5. 

It  is,  thtfefcffe,  at  13^  R.  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
madder  unites  with  fetbrics  treated  with  the  aluminous  mor- 
dants, and  at  70^  R.  that  it  combines  therewith  in  greatest 
proportion ;  thi^  degree  of  heat  is  tbeiefore,  as  already  stated, 
the  most  advantageous  for  immersing  the  fabric  to  be  dyed. 
As  formerly  observed,  upon  raising  the  heat  to  the  boQing 
point,  a  portion  of  the  coloring  maUer  which  had  become 
fixed  in  the  dothf  will  be  separated  frotn  it ;  eo  that  fiibrics 
treated  with  the  aluminous  mordants  must  on  no  account  be 
dyed  at  as  high  a  heat  as  80^  R.  The  time  of  immersion 
may,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be  prdonged  instead  of  raising  the 
temperature ;  for  this  reason  pinks  take  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  color.  On  coming  from  the  dye,  the  pieces  are 
plunged  in  running  water  and  well  washed,  to  free  them  from 
the  coloring  matter  not  combined  with  the  mordant,  and 
which,  being  merely  deposited  upon  the  surfeure  of  the  fitbric, 
would  stain  the  white  parts  if  suffered  to  remain. 

Alter  this  operation,  the  parts  of  the  fabric  which  are  in- 
t^ided  to  be  left  white  are  still  pink ;  there  are  two  methods 
by  which  they  may  be  thought  to  their  fiirmer  whiteness :  ae« 
c<»ding  to  the  first,  economy  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  beauty 
of  the  shades ;  and  according  to  the  second,  the  beauty  of  the 
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shades  to  economy.  The  fiist  is  the  method  {raraaed  in  AI« 
sace,  and  the  second  in  Rouen.  It  is  to  be  regretted  (hat  the 
present  demand,  by  which  everything  is  required  cheap^  feioes 
the  fii)3t  to  assimilate  to  the  latter. 

We  will  pass  over  the  method  of  bleaching  by  exposure  in 
the  open  air,  which  is  generally  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
long  duration.* 

The  method  .of  bleaching  in  Alsace,  ccmsists  in  soaping  the 
pieces  at  60^  or  65°  R.,  brightening  diem,  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  afterwards  boiling  them  once  in  soap.  In  smn- 
mer  they  are  exposed  in  the  fields  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
say  from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  the  fineness  oi  the 
weather,  and  are  afterwards  dipped  and  soaped  at  the  boiling 
point ;  while  in  winter,  when  thLs  plan  cannot  be  adopted  on 
account  of  the  frost,  they  are  boiled  several  times  in  soap,  af- 
ter brightening,  until  perfectly  white,  which  requires  some- 
times four  successive  boilings  of  half  an  hour  each.  This 
treatment,'  which  is  expensive,  is  used  for  small  designs  con- 
taining black  and  red,  or  black,  red,  and  pink,  which  designs 
can  only  acquire  the  beauty  peculiar  to  those  of  Alsace  by 
this  method. 

Pinks,  brightened  very  powerfully,  and  afterwards  soaped 
under  a  pressure  superior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  always 
present  a  perfect  white,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  less 
brightened,  the  white  of  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  in  the 
highest  perfectiim,  in  order  not  to  tarnish  the  shade  of  the  de- 
sign, which  is  generally  printed  with  the  cylinder  or  roller, 
and  to  dye  afterwards  with  diflferent  coloring  matters,  whisb 
adhere  to  all  those  parts  not  sufficiently  bleached. 

We  believe  the  action  (rf  the  soap  to  be  purely  chemical, — 
alkalies  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  madder,  but  not  however  without  altering  it ;  and  soap 
being  nothing  but  a  caustic  alkali,  the  action  of  which  has 
been  moderated^  by  combining  it  with  a  fotty  body,  which  re- 
tains the  coloring  matter  and  prevents  it  from  being  again 
taken  up  by  the  fiabric.    This  fact  may  be  ascertained  with 

•  See  chapter  I.  Put  n. 
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certainty  by  decomposing  a  soap-bath,  which  has  been  well 
used,  by  means  of  an  acid,^*the  &tty  acids  immediately 
ascend  to  the  sur&ce,  tinged  with  orange ;  the  bath  having 
(from  red)  become  ahnost  colorless. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  action  of  the  soap, 
although  essentially  chemical,  is  also  in  a  degree  mechanical. 
Soap  possesses  another  advantage,  viz.,  that  of  giving  greater 
permanency  to  the  colors,  rendering  them  less  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked in  brightening,  and  above  all,  that  of  giving  them  a 
brilliancy  which  they  would  not  otherwise  acquire ;  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  effect  is  owing  to  a  combination  of  fatty  acid, 
coloring  matter,  and  mordant. 

Exposure  to  the  open  air  oxidizes,  as  is  well  known,  the 
coloring  matter ;  and  if  the  pieces  are  too  long  submitted  to 
its  action,  the  colors  grow  fiaint  and  dull,  and  would  even  en- 
tirely disappear  if  exposed  for  a  considerable  period. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  render  this  treatment  more 
economical  by  using  hypochlorite  of  lime,  either  before  or  af- 
ter soaping ;  which  in  summer  does  away  with  the  third  and 
last  soaping,  and  in  winter  with  all  the  operations  used  for 
bleaching ;  besides,  by  this  method,  great  economy  of  time  is 
effected.* 

The  pieces  are- passed  through  the  hypochlorite  immedi- 
ately after  maddering,  after  the  first  soaping,  after  brighten- 
ing, and  either  before  <Nr  after  the  third  soaping,  which  finishes 
the  operation. 

By  the  first  method,  the  reds  are  much  tarnished,  which 
happens  every  time  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  soluble 
salts  of  lime ;  the  black  becomes  grayish-brown,  but  a  perfect 
white  is  obtained. 

By  the  second,  and  especially  by  the  third,  the  colors  are 
less  changed  than  by  the  first. 

The  fourth  is  the  only  oae  which  gives  a  fine  white 
ground,  tarnishing  the  red  colors  so  little  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  success ;  a  better  result  still  is  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting hypochlorite  of  soda  for  hypochlorite  of  lime ;  the 
'■     ■      ■  I       II     ■  t  ■  ■  ■  . 

*  See  page  213,  commencing  dghth  line  from  foot. 
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reds  are,  however,  never  so  brilliant  as  those  produced  by 
soap  alone. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime  possesses  every  advantage  far  Ueadh 
ing  violets  and  puces ;  indeed  it  is  very  generally  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  action  of  hypochlorites  is  also  oxidizing,  but  more  ac- 
tive than  that  of  tl^  bdses  ot  those  salts  and  the  chlorine 
which  is  disengaged  therefrom  during  the  operation  upon  the 
coloring  matter ;  and  for  this  reason  this  operation  should  be 
entrusted  to  experienced  hands.  Thus,  for  examfde,  by  pass- 
ing the  goods  for  too  gpreat  a  length  of  time  through  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  the  iron  mordants  will  be  carried  off  by  the 
chlorine :  the  black  and  videt  colors  becoming  foint ;  puce, 
which  is  composed  of  a  monjiant  of  iron  and  alumina,  reddens 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  iron  mordant ;  mordants  of  alumina, 
on  the  contrary,  not  bemg  attacked  by  the  chkNrine,  preserve 
all  their  intensity,  but  are  turned  brown  by  the  lime,  which 
is  the  base  of  the  salt 

The  method  of  bleaching  practiced  at  Rouen,  consists  in  al- 
ternately passing  the  fobrics  through  hypochlorite  of  lime  and 
bran,  or  iH-an  and  soap.  The  bran*  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and 
acquires  a  red  color  as  the  white  parts  of  the  pieces  reappear : 
it  does  not  alter  the  red  coloring  matter. 

We  have  seen  that,  after  dyeing,  the  pieces  aie  passed 
through  bran  or  soap  before  undei^oing  the  brightening  pro- 
cess. This  operation  merely  consists  in  the  action  of  adds  of 
greater  or  less  strength  upon  dyed  fobrics,  so  as  to  change  the 
brick-red  of  those  treated  widi  aluminous  mordants  into  a 
bright  red,  and  the  black  color  of  those  treated  with  iron  mor- 
dants to  a  fine  violet. 

To  brighten  the  aluminous  mordants  for  reds,  a  sdution  of 
tin  in  aqua  regia  is  employed ;  for  pinks,  a  solution  of  tin 
and  pure  nitric  acid,  or  a  compound  of  equal  weights  of  solu- 
tion of  tin  and  sulphuric  acid ; — ^there  is  no  perceptible  differ* 
ence  in  the  results  obtained  with  these  various  ingredientsi 

Iron  mordants  are  brightened  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 

•  Sm  ApiMBdIiz,  utMk  BrwL 
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r 
a  solution  of  tin ;  this  latter,  acting  more  promptly,  is  rarely 

natd,  except  in  caBos  where  these  mordants  are  combined  in 

the  design  with  alominous  mordants,  the  tint  of  which  it  is 

desirable  to  preserve. 

In  order  to  brighten  the  aluminous  mordants,  the  pieces  are 
rapidly  plunged  in  a  bath  of  cold  water  at  10^  R.,  to  which 
is  added  a  solution  of  tin,  in  quantity  increaring  ini  proper* 
tion  to  the  rapidity  of  effect  and  lightness  of  the  shade  re- 
quired. With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  soluti<m  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  tempemture  of  the  water  must  be  noticed,  and  a 
less  quantity  added  in  proportion  to  an  increase  of  heat ;  the 
operation  proceeds,  and  the  goods  are  worked  for  two  or 
three  minutes ;  steam  is  then  gradually  introduced,  and  the 
bath  heated,  until  the  color  is  softened  to  the  shade  required. 
The  steam-cock  is  then  quickly  shut  off,  and  cold  water  in- 
troduced ;  after  which  the  goods  are  taken  out  and  washed 
m  running  water. 

The  object  of  these  precatitioos  is  to  preyent  the  colors 
from  clouding,  which  takes  place  when  the  brightening  bath 
does  not  act  uniformly  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  goods ; 
the  color  is  therefore  apt  to  become  clouded  if  the  brightening 
bath  be  heated  too  much  or  too  rapidly, — ^if  too  much  of  the 
solution  be  employed, — ^if  the  bath  be  not  well  stirred  before 
entering  the  goods,  or  if  the  goods  be  not  washed  immediately 
after  brightening. 

The  action  of  the  brightening  process  is  twofold,  as  it  acts 
upon  the  coloring  matter  and  also  upon  the  mordant  which 
fxesit 

The  coloring  matter  is  acted  upon  very  powerfully  by  the 
solution  of  tin ;  nitric  acid  may  therefore  be  used,  in  combi* 
oation  with  it.  From  this  it  may  be  conceived  that  the 
brightening  process  acts  by  taidizing  the  coloring  matter, 
which  is  proved  by  the  yellow  tint  it  receives,  as  is  the  ease 
with  all  organic  matters  containing  azote,  when  attacked  by 
nitric  acid. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  when,  after  having  brightened 
and  soaped  the  maddered  jHeces,  it  is  desired  again  to  quor- 
ate upon  them  in  order  to  soften  down  the  shades  and  render 
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them  lighter,  very  strong  biightening  solutions  are  requisite : 
it  appears  that  the  coloring  matters  acquire  great  fixity  by  the 
process  of  brightening.  This  £ELCt  is  only  explained  by  a 
change  taking  place  in  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter^  and 
analogous  no  doubt,  to  that  of  certain  salts  which  abandon 
the  last  traces  of  their  acid  or  base  with  greater  difficulty,  in 
proportion  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  base  or  acid. 

This  phenomenon  might  also  be  owing  to  a  triple  combina- 
tion of  coloring  matter,  alumina,  and  fatty  matter  (of  the 
soap),  which  would  not  take  place  until  afiter  the  brightening 
process.  What  confirms  this  latter  opinion  is,  that  mordants 
in  general,  and  especially  those  of  alumina,  after  being 
soaped,  cannot  be  again  dyed,  as  they  will  not  take  up  any 
more  cdoring  matter; — the  mordant  appears  ccNiipletely 
saturated. 

When  designs  containing  two  reds — ^the  lighter  over  the 
deeper  one — are  brightened  too  much,  the  former  alone  re- 
mains, and  the  latter  disappears,  because  the  more  base  the 
alumina  mordants  contain,  the  less  affinity  they  have  for  the 
fitbric. 

Iron  mordants  must  be  brightened  with  the  same  precau- 
tions as  those  of  alumina ;  it  causes  them  to  assume  a  yel- 
lowish-brown tint;  they  must  then  be  washed  in  running  wa- 
ter, and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  hypochlorite  of  potash.  The 
action  is  instantaneous,  owing  to  the  excess  of  alkali. 

Mordants  of  iron,  brightened  and  washed,  (but  not  soaped) 
and  then  maddered,  are  perfectly  fast,  if  the  action  of  the  acid 
has  not  been  carried  too  far, — for  in  that  case,  not  only  is 
the  coloring  matter  destroyed,  but  the  mordant  itself  is  carried 
off;  thus  rendering  a  combination'  of  that  and  the  coloring 
matter  impossible.  This  fact  proves  that  the  brightening 
process  acts  upon  the  mordant  as  well  as  the  coloring  matter. 
Iron  mordants,  Uke  those  of  alumina,  are  the  more  easily 
attacked  by  acids,  as  they  are  more  powerful  in  their  action. 
Immediately  after  the  brightening  process,  the  pieces,  what- 
ever may  be  their  mordant,  are  soaped,  finished,  and  then 
folded  for  the  market. —  (See  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  article 
Madder^  and  chapters  II.  luid  III.,  Part  m.) 


CHAPTER   II. 

KECENT  INVENTIONS    AND   IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DYE- 
ING AND  CALICO-PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

DYEING,   DR7INO,  FINISHIITa,   ETC. 

At  the  preseiit  time,  science  and  its  applications  seem  to 
go  onward  almost  together.  No  sooner  is  a  new  fact  an- 
nounced than  it  is  made  available  for  some  useful  purpose ; 
and  never  was  there  an  age  so  fertile  in  discovery  as  that  in 
which  we  Uve.  They  may  be  thought  to  be  of  a  minor  kind ; 
and  we  cannot  perhaps  hope  that  any  discovery  yet  remains 
to  be  made  of  such  a  character  of  importance,  and  vital  inter- 
est, as  to  work  out  a  revolution  in  our  industrial  relations, 
equivalent  to  that  effected  by  the  steam-engine.  We  must 
expect  rather  to  go  on  eking  cut  and  completing  the  fabric 
of  our  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  of  absent  details,  and 
by  arranging  and  harmonizing  its  parts^  strengthening 
evidence  and  cancelling  error,  thus  rendering  the  elements 
more  and  more  intelligible,  serviceable,  and  of  readier  access 
to  the  practical  man.  But  while  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
revolutionizing  discovery  in  science  or  industry,  we  may  still 
expect  that  many  useful  inventions  are  yet  to  be  made,  and 
improvements  to  be  effected,  both  in  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical arts  and  manufactures.  These  may  not  be  great 
and  brilliant,  dazzling  the  world  by  their  splendor ;  but 
they  may  confer  upon  us  new  facilities,  and  it  may  be,  new 
advantages  of  much  influence  on  our  social  condition.  We 
do  not  look  to  physical  science  as  the  sole  instrument  by 
which  that  condition  is  to  be  elevated  to  its  proper  standard ; 
but,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  moral  aspirations 
which  replace  in  our  artisan  population  the  besotted  content- 
ment of  the  ser^  we  may,  wiUiout  risk  of  disappointment,  an- 
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ticipate  that  ainelioration  awaits  us ;  and  that  our  mechani- 
cal ingenuity,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  evil  and  of  misery, 
shall  become  the  blessing  of  the  world,  and  the  safeguard  of 
our  physical  well  being.  With  these  pre&tory  remarks  we 
pass  on  to  our  regular  subject 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  occupation  throughout  the  whole 
circle  of  the  manufacturing  arts  requiring  so  extensive  a  combi* 
nation  of  taste,  chemistry,  and  mechanism  as  calic(hprintingy 
or  the  printing  of  woven  fabrics.  Th'e  combination  of  three 
such  opposite  agencies  may  sound  oddly ;  but  this  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  places  the  operations  in  so  high  a  rank ; 
since,  although  we  may  meet  with  as  fine  taste,  as  dexterous 
chemical  manipulations  or  as  exquisite  macMneiy  in  many 
other  manufactures,  we  nowhere  find  all  three  combined  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  as  in  this. 

We  purpose  in  this  and  th^  two  following  chapters,  laying 
before  the  reader  a  series  of  very  valuable  inventions  and  im- 
provements, in .  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  recently  made  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  France.* 

We  have  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  order  as  weB 
as  convenience,  to  class  the  difierent  subjects  of  each  patent 
under  the  head  of  series,  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  there  being 
seteral  improvements  generally  comprised  under  the  same 
patent :  giving  the  date  of  each  patent  as  we  proceed,  to  pre- 
vent any  misconception  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  imposition 
by  interested  parties,  or  those  intending  to  secure  patents,  in 
the  United  States,  for  inventions  and  improvements  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 

By, taking  thig  course,  we  enable  all  who  may  feel  disposed 
to  adopt  those  inventions  or  improvements,  singly  or  collective- 
ly, for  their  own  especial  benefit,  to  do  so  without  molestation. 
These  observations  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  the  various  in- 
ventions and  improvements  described  in  the  for^oii^  part  of 
this  work. 


•  In  chaptera  V.  and  Vl.  of  this  Part,  we  shaH  give  everything,  of  any  prac- 
tical value,  an  Calieo  PHnting  Procetseg,  to  be  foand  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Cre  and 
Mr.  PameU,  and  in  a  much  better  form,  at  least  for  any  practical  pnrpoee. 
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I.  The  first  series  of  in^rovements*  whicli  we  shall  de- 
scribe, are  of  the  inyeation  of  Mr.  John  Buchatiaji,  of  JElam- 
bottom,  Lancaster,  and  ccnftist  in  '^  a  new  arrangement  of 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  dyeing,  and  similar  opera* 
tionis,  are  performed  in  a  more  efficient  and  economical  man>- 
ati  than  by  the  a(qparatus  now  generally  in  use  far  such  pur- 
poses." 

Fig;  26,  represents  a  sectional  end  view  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  27,  a  sectional  side  view ;  and, 

Fig.  28^  a  plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  29,  is  an  end  view  of  the  driving  gearing ;  and. 

Fig.  30,  similar  to  fig.  26,  showing  a  modification  of  the 
same  apparatus,  by  which  the  pieces  are  washed  or  rinsed  at 
the  same  time.  In  figures  27  and  28,  A,  represents  a  pulley 
driven  by  a  stmp  and  connected  with  the  spur-wheel,  B, 
which  revolves  on  the  fixed  stud  or  axis,  a,  (fig.  27).  E,  is  a 
loose  pulley  moving  on  the  same  stud,  a,  on  to  wbidi  the 
strap  may  beshifted  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  stop  the  motion  of  the 
apparatus.  The  wheel,  B,  con- 
veys motion  to  two  similar  spur- 
wheels,  C  and  D,  (figs.  27  and 
29)  which  run  loose  on  their  re- 
spective shafts,  d,  and  c,  fig.  29. 
F  and  F',  (fig.  27)  are  sUding 
couplings,  the  position  of  which 
18  governed  by  means  of  the  lever 
/,  which  vibrates  on  the  fulcrum, 
G,  passing  through  the  fixed 
stud,  a,  so  that  in  the  position  of 
the  lever,/,  as  represented  at  fig. 
27,  the  coupling,  F,  connects  the  shaft,  rf,  with  the  spur- 
wheel,  D,  while  the  coupling,  F\  being  disconnected  from  the 
spur-wheel,  C,  allows  it  to  run  firee  of  the  shaft,  c.  But  sup- 
posing the  lever,/,  to  be  vibrated,  the  shaft,  c,  would  be  c<m- 
nected  with  the  wheel,  C,  by  the  coupling,  F»,  and  the  shaft. 


"^''E" 
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d,  would  be  free.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  coupling,  F. 
and  FV  to  that  at  whidii  they  connect  the  spur-wheels,  D 
and  C,  with  the  shafts,  d'ahd  e,  as  aheady  described,  is 
placed  the  friction  clips,  g  Hndg\  which  run  free  .of  the  fixed 
studs,  H  and  H^,  when  either  coupling  is  in  connection  with 
the  spur-wheels,  D  or  C,  but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
stud,  H,  or  H^,  impedes  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  on  which 
such  coupling  is  placed  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  shaft, 
c,  as  represented  in  fig.  27,  where  the  coupling,  F^,  is  discon- 
nected from  the  spur-wheel,  C,  and  the  clip,  g\  is  in  contact 
with  the  stud,  H^  The  position  of  this  driving  gearing  will 
be  seen  in  an  end  view  at  fig.  29,  where  the  same  letters  in- 
dicate the  same  parts  as  already  stated.  On  the  shaft,  d,  is 
placed  a  wooden  cylinder,  I,  and  perpendicularly  under  it  on 
the  shaft,  c,  a  similar  cylinder,  K,  which  partakes  of  the  mo- 
tion of  their  respective  shafts.  The  whole  of  the  above  de- 
scribed gearing  is  supported  in  an  oblong  cast-iron  vessel,  the 
shapes  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the  letters  n,  n,  n,  n,  in  figs. 

26,27,and28, 
the  lower  part 
of  which  ves- 
sel is  provided 
with  an  inte- 
rior casing  or 
division  as  rep- 
resented at,  in, 
m,  m,  m,  figs. 
26    and     27, 
which  divides 
the  vessel,  n, 
n,  n,  n,  into  an 
interior  cham- 
ber, O,  and  an  exterior  chamber,  P,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
steam-chamber,  as  will  be  hereafter  described.    Independent 
of  the  driving  gearing  of  this  apparatus,  but  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  d,  are  placed  the  shafts,  L  and  M,  (figs.  27  and  28) 
which  are  provided  with  the  cylinders  which  run  free  on  the 
respective  shafts.    On  the  same  shafts,  L  and  M,  are  placed 
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and  finnly  attached,  by  set  screws,  the  stretching-bars,  d  and 
Q,^,  the  positicMQ  of  which  (as  best  seen  at  fig.  26,)  is  governed 
by  the  vibration  of  the  lever,  R,  R,  which  is  provided  with 
the  racks,  r^  r,  UJang  into  pinions  or  spur-wheels  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  respective  rods,  L  and  M.  S,  S,  are  guide 
rdlers  running  free  at  the  lower  piLrts  of  the  interior  chamber, 
O.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  operating 
with  this  machine  foi:  one  description  of  work,  noticing  such 
parts  as  have  not  been  already  described  as  we  proceed. 
Supposing  it  therefore  be  required  to  dye  the  ordinary  de- 
scription of  calicos,  after  they  have  received  the  mprdant 
from  the  printing-machine,  and  the  driving-geering  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  be  in  the  position  represented  at  fig.  27,  about 
twenty  pieces  of  caUco>sewed  end  to  end  must  be  wound  or 
run  on  the  roller,  I,  which  will  then  fill  a  space  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  i,  i,  figs.  26  and  30.  The  amount  of 
goods  to  be  operated  on  being  thus  uniformly  and  smoothly 
placed  or  wound  on  the  cylinder,  I,  the  driving  strap  is 
traversed  to  the  loose  pulley,  E,  and  the  end  of  the  goods 
passed  over  the  guide-rollers,  and  under  the  rollers,  S,  S,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  O,  from  which  it  is  again  brought 
up  and  passed  over  the  stretdhing-bar,  d,  and  attached  to  the 
lower  cylinder,  K.  The  interior  chamber,  O,  is  then  filled  up 
nearly  to  the  top,  with  such  dyeing  solution  as  is  required,  see 
figs.  26  and  27,  and  steam  admitted  to  the  exterior  chamber, 
P,  through  the  aperture  p.  By  this  means  the  dye-liquor  in 
the  interior  chamber  is  gradually  heated  till  it  arrives  at  the 

Fig.  98. 
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boiling  point.  But  should  it  be  required  to  accelerate  the 
heating  process,  steam  may  also  be  admitted  to  the  interior 
chamber  through  the  tap,  Xj  which  connects  with  the  dye- 
liquor  by  means  of  the  perforated  tube,  T,  T,  and  with  the 
steam-chamber,  P,  by  means  of  the  opening,  jr^,  (fig.  ^ 
when  turned  opposite  to  the  channel,  ^,  t  This  channel, 
/,  ^,  is  c<xuiected  with  the  chamber,  P,  in  the  direction  of  the 
bended  arrow,  seen,  at  fig.  27;  and  is  carried  to  an  elevated 
position  for  the  jhirpose  of  preventing  any  slight  condension 
in  the  eteam-chamber,  P,  allowing  the  atmo8[^eric  pressure 
to  force  the  dye-liquor  into  the  steam-chamber  should  such 
occur.  In  fig.  27,  the  tap,  or,  is  represented  as  shut  The 
dye-liquor  being  placed  in  the  interior  chamber,  O,  and  the 
cloth  arranged  as  already  described,  the  position  of  the  lever, 
/,  is  reversed,  by  which  the  coupling,  F,  and  the  wheel,  C, 
are  connected  at  the  same  time  that  the  coupling,  F,  is  libe- 
rated  finom  the  wheel,  D,  and  the  friction  clip,  gj  brought  in 
contact  with  the  stop,  H.  The  driving  strap  is  then  placed 
on  the  driving  pulley,  A,  and  motion  imparted  to  the  cylinder, 
E,  on  to  which  the  goods  are  regulariy  wound  or  received 
over  the  stretcher,  Q,  in  an  uniform  and  smooth  state,  having 
first  passed  through  the  dye-liquor  until  the  whole  amount 
originally  placed  on  the  upper  roller,  I,  is  unwound ;  as  soon 
as  this  is  effected  the  operator  vibrates  the  levers,  R,  R, 
which  rererses  the  position  of  the  stretching-bars,  Q,  and  Q,\ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  reverses  the  position  of  the  lever,  ^ 
thereby  arresting  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  K,  on  which  the 
goods  are  now  deposited  and  imparting  motion  to  the  c]^- 
der,  I,  which  again  receives  them  in  a  uniform  and  smooth 
state  over  the  stretcher-rod,  d*,  which  has  already  been  ele- 
vated ioc  that  purpose.  Thus  the  goods  are  alternately 
transferred  through  the  dye-liquor  from  the  cylinder,  I,  to  the 
cylinder,  K,  and  the  reverse  until  the  process  be  comjdete, 
when  they  are  taken  off  the  cylinder,  I,  and  replaced  by 
others,  and  when  it  is  required  to  renew  the  dye-liquor  it 
may  be  run  off  at  the  tap,  v.  During  this  process  the  steam 
is  turned  into  the  chamber,  P,  by  a  separate  tap,  and  ad- 
mitted or  not  to  the  chamber,  O,  according  to  the  judgment 
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of  the  operator,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  perfonaed. 
Fig«  30,  represents  a  modification  of  the  invention  seen  in  the 
same  section  as  at  %.  26,  with  the  addition  of  a  water-tank 

Pig.  80. 


provided  with  a  series  of  parallel  carrier  rollers  marked  S, 
above  which  the  goods  are  passed,  and  under  the  correspond- 
ing ribbed  rollers  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  y,  y,  y,  y.  To 
put  this  pari  of  the  invention  into  operation,  it  is  required,  as 
soon  as  the  dyeing  process  is  completed,  to  detach  one  end  of 
the  goods  from  the  roller,  E,  and  pass  it  over  the  guide  put 
ley,  S,  and  through  the  squeezers,  W;  W,  (fig.  30)  and  thence 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Une  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
The  rollers,  w^  w^  may  be  driven  in  any  convenient  manner. 
Ab  the  rollers,  Wy  v,  deliver  the  doth  it  is  deposited  on  the 
floor  at  Z.  While  this  part  of  the  process  is  proceeding,  the 
vessel,  y,  y,  y,  y,  is  supplied  with  a  continuous  stream  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  by 
the  levers  or  beaters  on  the  rollers,  S,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  goods  aire  deposited  by  this  modification  (tf  the 
invention,  at  the  point,  z,  in  the  same  state  a»  those  whioh 
have  been  subjected  to  the  operation  o(  winching,  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  con- 
struction and.  mode  of  operating  with  this  apparatus,  it  will 
be  obvious  to  dyers,  printers,  and  persons  conversant,  with 
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this  deseriptioQ  of  machinery,  that  it  is  equally  applicaUe  to 
dunging  J  braning,  soaping,  and  all  similar  processes.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  by  heating  the  dye-Uquor  from  a 
steam-chamber,  its  strength  is  not  deteriorated  as  is  the  case 
when  entirely  heated  from  steam  admitted  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Added  to  which  advantage  a  very  reduced  quantity 
of  dye-liquor  is  sufficient  to  dye  the  same  quantity  of  goods, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  damage  to  the  pieces  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  space  also  is  less  than  that  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus,  and  '<  the  steam,"  according  to  the  patentee, 
'^  is  diminished  about  two-thirds,  and  cmisequently  the  expen- 
diture of  fuel,  while  the  labor  of  the  operative  is  diminished 
nearly  in  an  equal  ratio."  The  extra  work  performed  and 
the  saving  of  dyeing  material  are  equally  important,  but 
these  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work. 

n.  The  second  series  of  improvements*  are  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Leese,  Jimior,  of  Manchester,  and  consist, 
firstly,  in  the  appUcation  of  a  simple  apparatus  or  moveable 
frame-work,  upon,  over,  or  around  which  the  [Heces  of  calicos 
or  other  &bric8  are  to  be  wound  or  distended,  for  the  puipose 
of  being  washed  while  immersed  and  working  in  a  cistern  or 
tank  of  water.  This  frame-work,  with  the  piece  distended 
upon  it,  is  so  constructed  and  arranged,  that  the  piece  is 
pressed  against  the  body  of  water,  forming  a  resistance  suf- 
ficient to  wash  or  cleanse  the  piece  in  the  most  efiectual 
manner. 

And  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  frame-work 
and  rollers,  both  in  and  outside  of  the  dye  vats,  in  that  par- 
ticular process  of  the  art  in  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  dyed 
of  a  dark  blue  color,  with  indigo,  called  navy  blues;  and  in 
those  cases  also  where  a  white  yellow  or  other  colw  having 
been  previously  printed  upon  them,  have  to  be  preserved ; 
that  is,  the  printed  surface  of  the  cloth  protected  from  all 
contact  and  friction  during  the  blue  dipping  or  dyeing  pit»- 
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Thk  improvement  is  to  be  performed  by  a  simple  and  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  apparatus,  in  order  to  pass  tbe  pieces 
through  the  indigo  vats ;  and  which  is  to  be  driven  or  im- 
pelled hj  machineiy,  the, pieces  always  preserving  a  con- 
tinuous progressive  motiop,  instead  of  hooking  them  upon  a 
frame,  and  dipping  them  by  hand  in  certain  portions  at  a 
time. 

By  the  pectdiar  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  which  con- 
stitutes this  part  of  the  invention,  the  printed  pieces  are  al- 
ways made  to  pass  through  the  blue  dyeing  process,  with  the 
back  side  or  unprinted  surface  towards  the  leading  or  con- 
ducting, rollers,  so  that  any  dragging  or  smearing  of  the 
printed  color  or  resist,  (which  must  otherwise  happen  if  such 
color,  being  wet,  rubs  against  a  roller)  is  entirely  prevented. 

And  thirdly,  these  improvements  consist  in  a  peculiar 
method  of  discharging  dark  or  navy  blues.  In  Plate  II.,  fig. 
1)  represents  a  sectional  elevation  of  a  water  cistern  and 
frame-work,  for  washing  the  pieces ;  fig.  3,  represents  a  slight 
modification  of  the  apparatus  for  eflfecting  the  same  purpose ; 
and  fig.  3,  represents  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  pieces,  vats, 
frames  and  rollers,  for  indigo  blue  -dyeing  or  dipping. 

The  washing  apparatus,  as  shewn  in  fig.  1,  consists  of  a 
dstem  a,  a,  into  which  the  firame  6,  6,  is  suspended  by  a 
pivot,  fixed  in  a  strong  rail  or  bar,  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
firame,  and  resting  on  either  side  of  the  cistern ;  on  this  pivot 
the  frame  is  made  to  vibrate. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  frame  a  series  of  rollers  d,  d, 
over  which  the  pieces  to  be  washed  are  distended ;  at  one 
end  of  the  firame  is  fixed  a  pair  of  drawing  rollers  e,  e,  to 
draw  the  piece  through  the  cistern;  these  move  with  the 
firame,  so  that  when  the  vibratory  or  pendulous  motion  is 
given  to  it,  any  sudden  jerl:  or  irregularity  in  the  moving  of 
the  piece  through  the  cistern  is  prevented* 

When  pieces  are  to  be  washed,  (water  being  admitted  into 
the  cistern  through  the  tap/,)  they  are  threaded  over  the 
rollers  of  the  frame,  and  drawn  through  the  cistern  by  the 
drawing  rollers,  at  the  same  time  the  vibratory  motion  is 
given  to  the  frame,  and  the  piece,  as  it  moves  forward,  is 
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pressed  against  the  water ;  the  amouat  of  this  presBuie,  and 
the  flow  of  the  water  against. the  piece,  being  regulated  as 
may  be  required,  by  the  speed  at  which  the  frame  is  made  to 
move.  Should  it  be  found,  in  any  case,  tha,t  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  water,  the  pull  upon  the  piece,  in  being 
drawn  through  the  cistern,  is  too  great,  the  drawing  rollers 
must  work  only  at  intervals,  that  is  to  say,  the  piece  must 
first  be  wound  on  the  frame,  which,  when  filled,  must  be  put 
in  motion  till  the  piece  shall  be  sufficiently  washed,  then 
again  drawn  through  the  drawing  rollers,  and  thus  the 
frame,  heing  re-filled  with  fresh  cloth,  is  again  to  be  set  in 
motion. 

Fig.  2,  is  similar  to  fig.  1,  in  its  principle,  as  far  as  relatcj 
to  the  pressure  of  the  piece  wound  on  a  frame  against  the 
water  in  the  cistern,  but  the  mode  of  its  operation  is  differ 
ent,  and  as  follows : — a,  a,  is  the  water  cistern ;  b,  b,  is  a 
frame,  which  rests  in  the  cistern  on  four  wheels,  d,  having 
flanges  to  them;  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  are  short 
iron  bars  or  rails,  c,  on  which  the  wheeb  run,  so  that  the 
frame  may  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  cistern. 

When  pieces  are  to  be  washed,  they  are  drawn  through 
the  rollers  of  the  frame  by  the  drawing  rollers,  and  the  frame 
is  moved  horizontally  backwards  and  forwards,  running  upon 
the  rails  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ;  the  drawing  roUera 
may,  with  this  machine,  as  with  fig.  1,  work  continuously  or 
at  intervals,  as  may  be  required. 

In  fig.  3,  a,  and  6,  are  two  vats,  into  which  indigo  is  put, 
together  with  such  other  ingredients  as  are  commonly  used 
by  printers  and  dyers,  to  prepare  it  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing; 
where  a  dark  shade  of  blue  is  required,  these  vats  must  be 
longer  and  a  little  deeper  than  those  commonly  in  use,  the 
size  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  shade  of  color,  c,  c,  and 
til,  d,  are  two  frames,  which  are  to  work  in  the  vats,  having 
on  them  a  series  of  rollers,  6,  e,  e,  arranged  in^  a  transverse  or 
slanting  direction,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

At  a  considerable  height  above  the  vats,  and  directly  over 
them,  in  a  fixed  firame,  are  placed  another  series  of  rollers, 
/,/,/,/,/,/,  slanted  the  reverse  way  of  those  m  the  vats. 
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The  height  of  these  roUers  must  be  00  arranged  with  the 
q>eed  at  which  the  piece  is  to  me^e  through  the  vat,  that 
there  shall  be  sufficient  time  for  the. piece,  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  vat,  to  fix  the  indigo  (which  it  receive^  from  it) 
fast  upon  the  cloth  by  exposure  to  the  air,  that  it  may  be 
oxidized,  or,  to  use  the  expression  common  amongst  dyers, 
sufficiently  aired  before  it  again  enters  the  vat  to  receive  a 
fresh  coating.  , 

On  the  ends  of  one  line  of  these  top  rollers,  /,  /,  are  fixed 
small  pulhes,  g ;  a  universal  band,  A,  is  wound  round  each 
and  all  of  thefse^  puUies,  connecting  them  together,  so  that 
when  the  first  pulley  is  put  in  moticm,  all  the  rest  are  moved 
by  it,  and  at  one  uniform  speed ;  or  if  it  is  preferred,  small 
bevil  wheeUf  may  be  substituted  for  the  pullies.  A  single  vat 
may,  by  this  arrangement,  be.  used ;  the  necessity  of  using 
two  vats  together  being  regxilated  by  the  depth  of  the  shade 
of  blue  required  by  the  size  of  the  vata,  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  colors  which  are  printed  upon  the  pieces  to  be  dyed ;  for 
instance,  where  these  colors  require  to  be  passed  through 
lime  water  before  they  are  entered  into  the  blue  vat,  or 
where  the  first  vat,  into  which  the  piece  is  entered,  requires  a 
greater  proportion  of  lime  than  the  second, — ^then,  in  both 
these  cases,  two  vats  must  be  used  together^,  or  in  case  the 
piece  is  required  to  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  lime  mix- 
ture, previous  to  its  entry  into  the  indigo  vat,  then  a  small 
cistern,  i,  i,  must  be  fixed  over  the  vat,  as  in  fig.  3 ;  and  the 
piece  having  passed  once  or  twice  through  it  over  the  first  or 
second  pair  <tf  rollers,  continues  its  progress  onwards  into  the 
indigo  vat 

There  is  also  another  advantage  in  woridng  two  vats  to- 
gether ; — where  a  quantity  of  cbth  has  been  dyed,  and  the 
amount  of  indigo  in  them  consequently. reduced,  one  of  these 
vats  may  be  renset,  and  have  firesh  indigo  put  into  it,  while 
the  other  is  weak,  and  thus  a  greater  uniformity  be  obtained, 
both  in  the  shade  of-  blue,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  piece 
passes  through  the  vats. 

When  pieces,  previously  printed,  are  to  be  dipped,  they  are 
either  wound  on  a  roll,  or  plaited  down  and  laid  on  a  board, 
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placed  over  the  middle  of  the  yat  in  winch  they  are  to  be 
dyed ;  immediately  over  them  is  a  wooden  shed  or  cover,  it, 
to  keep  them  dry  and  protect  them  fix)m  the  droppings  of  the 
wet  pieces,  as  they  pass  over  the  rollers  above.  The  piece  is 
entered  into  the  vat  with  the  unprinted  surface  to  the  rollers, 
and  passing  mider  the  two  first  rollers,  receives  a  coating  of 
indigo ;  it  is  then  drawn  out  of  the  vat  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  by  the  two  rollers  in  the 
frame  above,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  vat  It  then  re- 
enters the  vat  by  the  second  or  next  pair  of  rollers ;  is  again 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  so  continues  to  knote  forward  till  all 
the  rollers  have  been  passed  over  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

When  working  two  vats  together,  the  piece,  after  it  has 
run  through  all  the  rollers,  will  be  found  to  have  passed  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  middle  -of  the  second  vat,  where 
it  is  drawn  through  a  pair  of  drawing  rollers  2, 1,  and  wound 
on  a  roll  m,  or  plaited  down,  if  preferred ;  the  piece  is  then 
taken  to.  be  scoured,'  washed,  d&c,  and  prepared  for  the 
market. 

YiThen  a  piece  has  been  dyed  blue,  and  it  is  wished  to  pro- 
duce a  white  object  upon  it^  the  pattern  is  printed  either  by 
the  block  or  cylinder,  with  a  color  made  from  bichromate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water,  and  thickened  as  may  be  required 
with  flower  or  gum ;  the  strength  of  this  sdution  being  regu- 
lated by  the  depth  of  blue  shade  to  be  discharged.  After  the 
piece  has  been  printed  with  the  above  color,  it  is  passed 
through  a  dstem,  filled  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and 
water ;  the  strength  and  quantity  of  the  acid,  per  gallon  of 
water,  depending  upon  the  depth  of  the  blue  to  be  discharged. 
It  is  however,  found,  that  when  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
is  used,  (stronger  than  is .  actually  necessary  to  produce  a 
white,)  a  much  more  perfect  white  is  produced ;  and  that  the 
edges  of  the  solids  that  form  the  pattern  do  not  float,  bleed, 
run,  or  lose  their  smartness  and  clearness,  as  much  as  they 
would  if  a  weaker  solution  were  used  in  this  process ;  bow- 
ever,  though  the  solution  of  acid  be  strong,  the  work  in  many 
patterns  is  not  so  sufllciently  clear  as  to  be  ccmsidered  perfect 
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After  the  piece  has  passed  through  this  acid  liquor,  it  is  en- 
tered iato  lime  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda, 
to  clear  the  whites ; ;  and  is  then  washed,  finished,  d&c. 
Now,  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  procuring  a  white  upon 
a  dark  blue  ground,  and  the  reasons  perhaps  why  it  is  not 
more  generally  adopted,  are,  first,  that  the  expense  of  the 
oxalip  acid  required  is  so  great,  that  the  same  effect  may  be 
more  economically  produced  by  using  a  resist ;  this  resist  be- 
ing printed  upon  the  cloth  previous  to  its  being  dyed  in  the 
blue  vat;  and  also  the  diffictdty  of  procuring  a  smart  and 
correct  impression  of  the  pattern,  owing  to  the  flushing  and 
swelling  of  the  dischsirge. 

By  this  improvement,  both  these  objections  are  said  to  be 
obviated,  by  subjecting  the  piece  to  a  very  intense  heat,  sud- 
denly and  immediately  after  it  has  passed  through  the  oxalic 
acid  solution ;  for  this  purpose,  a  stove,  strongly  heated  by 
fire,  answers  the  best ;  but  steam  heat  may  be  used,  by  pass- 
ing the  pieces  over  a  row  of  steam  chests,  and  also  by  caus- 
ing several  jets  of  steam  from  pipes,  bored  with  small  holes, 
to  blow  upon  it :  hoth  these  plans  will  answer,  but  not  so  ef- 
fectually as  the  stove  heat ;  by  this  plan  a  very  clear  and  ex- 
cellent discharge  is  produced,  and  with  a  smidler  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

in.  The  third  series  of  improvements*  are  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Wallerand,  of  Basing-*lane,  London, 
and  consist  in  giving  shaded  stripes  of  color  to- woolen,  silk, 
cotton,  or  other  fabrics,  by  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  machinery,  which  produces  the  efiect  in  a  more 
expeditious,  economic,  and  perfect  manner,  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary hand-process.  This  machine  may  also  be  used  for  dye- 
ing shaded  stripes  to  form  a  ground  upon  '&brics  intended 
afterwards  to  receive  a  printed  pattern. 

In  Plate  I.,  are  several  views  of  the  machinery  by  which 
the  shaded  stripes  of  color  are  given  to  the:  cloth  or  other  &- 
brie.  Fig.  1,  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  the  machine ;  fig. 
2^  is  a  plan  or  bird's-eye  view :  and  fig.  3,  is  a  transverse  ver- 
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tical  section,  taken  in  the  line  1,  2,  of  fig.  2.  A,  is  the  wood- 
en frame-work,  which  supports  a  vat,  C,  containing  the  dye- 
liquor  ;  B,  B,  is  a  steam-pipe,  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 
vat,  for  heating  the  dye^Uquor ;  D,  and  D*,  are  brackets,  af- 
fixed at  each  end  of  the  machine,  and  furnished  with  slots, 
in  which  the  axes  of  wooden  rollers  ot  cloth-beams.  J,  and  J>, 
work ;  E,  are  a  series  of  bars  (made  of  either  wood  or  metal), 
which  serve  as.bearings  for  a  series  of  wheels  or  rollers,  F ; 
and  O,  are  a  similar  series  of  bars,  placed  below  the  bars 
E!,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  wheels  or  rollers, 
F>,  which  correspond  in  si^  arid  position  with  rollers,  F. 
These  bars^  E,  and  G,  rest  upon  cross-pie^^es  at  the  ends  of 
the  vat  C. 

The  drawing  represents  each  pair  of  bars  as  carrying  eight 
wheels  only,  but  the  number  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  may  be  thought  necessary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fabric  to  be  dyed. 

The  upper  and  lower  series  of  wheels  or  rollers  F,  and  F>, 
are  made  either  of  wood  or  metal^  and  are  mounted  loosely 
on  their  axles.'  H,  is  a  roller,  covered  with  felt  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  mounted  in  slotted  bearings  at  the  end  of  the  dye- 
vat  C :  this  voUer  is  intended  to  take  up  the  color  from  the 
vat,  and  to  distribute  it  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  cloth.  I,  is 
a  lever  or  handle  for  raising  the  roller,  H,  so  that  it  may  come 
in  contact  with  the  fBibric.  By  this  means,  those  parts  of  the 
fabric  are  dyed  which  would  not  otherwise  have  received  any 
color.  When  a  sufficient  depth  of  color  is  thus  obtained,  the 
roller,  H,  is  depressed  by  means  of  the  lever,  I,  and  thrown  out 
of  contact  with  the  cloth.  J,  and  P,  are  cloth  beams,  upon 
which  the  fabric  is  wound  before  and  after  it  is  passed  be- 
tween the  wheels,  F.  K,  and  E^,  are  wooden  vessels  at  either 
end  of  the  vat,  for  the  reception  of  any  portioa .  of  the  dye 
which  may  fall  from  the  &bric  wound  on  the  beams,  J,  and  P. 
L,  is  a  pipe,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  for  the  entrance  of  the 
steam  into  the  pipe,  B ;  its  escape  is  regulated  by  the  pipe  and 
cock,  M.  N,  N,  are  cog-wheels,  mounted  respectively  on  the 
axles  of  the  cloth-beams,  J,  and  J^  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
motion  from  any  convenient  gearing,  and  conveying  it  to  the 
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cloth-beams ;  and  O,  are  cross-pieces,  serving  to  support  the 
fabric  while  being  passed  through  the  machine. 

In  order  to  produce  shaded  stripes  by  this  machine,  the 
fabric,  which  is  first  wound  upon  the  beam  J*,  is  passed  from 
that  beam  between  the  upper  and  lower  wheels  or  rollers,  P, 
and  F',  when  it  is  taken  up  by  the  beam,  J,  to  which  ro- 
tary motion  is  communicated  for  that  purpose.  The  fabric, 
when  put  in  motion,  turns  the  lower  wheels,  which  are  par- 
tiaBy  immersed  in  the  dye-liquor,  and  also  the  upper  wheels, 
which  press  upon  the  fabric.  The  lower  wheels,  F\  (the  peri- 
pheries of  which  are  covered  with  felt  or  other  similar  mate- 
rial) by  their  rotary  movement,  take  up  a  portion  of  coloring 
matter,  and  deposit  it  upon  the  fabric.  By  this  means,  the 
&bric  is  well  charged  -with  color  in  those  parts  which  pass  be- 
tween and  are  in  contact  with  the  wheels,  and  on  being 
wound  upon  the  beam,  J,  the  color  spreads  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  forms  the  required  gradation  of  tint.  This  opera- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  cloth- 
beams,  until  the  required  depth  of  color  is  obtained  for  the 
stripes.  The  roller,  H,  may  then  be  raised,  so  as  to  blend  the 
lighter  shades  of  the  stripes  together,  as  before  mentioned,  by 
giving  a  tinge  of  color  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  feibric ;  this 
may  be  repeated  one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  lightest  shade  which  may  be  required ;  but  if  the 
shades  are  intended  to  be  distinct,  as  will  be  the  case  when 
using  two  or  more  colors,  as  hereafter  explained,  the  roller,  H, 
must  not  be  used. 

In  order  to  produce  the  stripes  at  greater  or  less  distances 
apart,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number 
of  bars,  E,  and  G,  and  wheels,  F,  and  F*.  The  width  of  the 
machine  may  of  course  be  varied,  according  to  the  width  of 
the  fabric  to  be  dyed. 

When  fabrics  of  a  thin  texture,  such  as  gauze,  lace,  &c., 
are  to  be  dyed,  the  number  of  rollers  may  be  diminished,  as 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  coloring  matter  will  more  quickly 
be  taken  up  and  penetrate  the  fabric. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  perfect  production  of  the  shaded  stripes 
upon  both  sides  of  thick  fabrics,  such  as  flannels,  felted  cloth. 
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&;c.,  a  modified  arrangement  of  the  above  described  appara 
tuB  (as  shown  at  figs.  4,  £y  and  6,)  is  employed,  by  which 
means,  a  portion  of  th^  dye-liquor  is  deposited  in  stripes  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cloth,  as  well  as  on  the  under  surface, 
as  above  described  Fig.  4,  is  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  this 
machine ;  fig.  6,  a  plan  view  of  the  same ;  and  fig.  6,  a  ver- 
tical section,  taken  in  the  line  3,  4,  of  fig.  5.  The  addi- 
tion consists  of  a  vessel,  d,  containing  dye-liquor,  which  is 
kept  heated  by  a  steam-pipe,  R ; — S,  S,  are  a  series  of  cocks, 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  d,  and  are  intended  to 
supply  a  limited  quantity  of  dye-liquor  to  a  series  of  small 
delivering-wheels  or  roller?,  T,  at  distances  apart  equal  to  the 
wheels,  F.  The  construction  of  the  cocks,  and  their  attach 
ment  with  the  rollers,  will  be  clearly  seen  by  referring  to  the 
enlarged  sectional  view  fig.  6.*  U,  U,  are  rods,  attached  sev- 
erally at  bottom  to  the  plug  of  each  cock,  and  connected 
at  top  to  a  horizontal  bar,  Y ;  the  forward  and  backward  mo- 
tion of  which  causes  the  cocks  to  open  and  close  as  required, 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  liquor  supplied  to  the  rollers,  T,  may 
.be  regulated. 

The  manner  of  working  this  machine  is  as  follows : — ^The 
fobric  IB  first  passed  between  the  upper  and  lower  rollers, 
P,  and  F*,  where  its  under  surface  receives  the  dye,  which 
penetrates  into  the  doth ;  the  cocks  are  then  opened  to  the 
extent  required,  by  moving  the  bar,  T ;.  and  the  fabric,  as  it 
passes  under  the  rollers,  T,  is  supplied  on  its  upper  sur£au:e 
with  the  dye  liquor,  which  flows  from  the  vessel,  d,  through 
the  cocks,  S,  S,  on  to  the  rollers,  T. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  (when  operating  with  certain 
dark  colors)  to  apply  the  coloring  liquor  to  the  fabric  at  a  boil- 
ing heat ;  in  ^uch  cases  the  rollers,  T,  are  displaced,  and 
sponge  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  tubes  which  descend  from 
the  cocks ;  this  sponge,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fabric,  will  convey  the  liquor  direct  to  its  surface,  and  con- 
sequently, prevent  the  possibility  of  the  liquor  prematurely 
cooling,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  rollers  were  employed. 

This  invention  of  obtaining  stripes  of  shaded  color  may 
be  &rther  modified  by  the  application  of  two  or  more  dye- 
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vats,  contaming  different  colors.  The  arrangement  of  the 
rollers  will  be  as  represented  at  fig.  7, — the  set  belcmging  to 
one  vat,  containing  (say)  a  yellow  color,  being  placed  so  as 
to  intercept  the  spaces  which  the  rollers  in  the  other  vat,  con- 
taining (say)  a  red  dye,  have  left  on  the  fabric. 

lY.  The  fourth  series  oi  improvements*  are  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Hugh  Unsworth,  of  Blackrod,  Lancaster,  and 
consist,  firstly,  in  a  certain  combination  or  arrangement  of 
mechanism,  whereby  the  various  operations  of  bleaching 
may  be  performed  in  one  machine,  instead  of  being  separately 
effected  by  distinct  machines  or  processes,  as  hitherto  done, 
and  thus  producing  a  better  "  finish  or  condition"  upon  the 
calicos  or  other  fabrics,  and  also  greatly  economizing  hemd 
labor.  Secondly,  in  passing  the  cloth  after  it  has  been  .once 
dried,  again  partially  through  the  mangling  or  calendering 
portion  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  contact  with  the  wet  cloth, 
in  order  that  the  dry  doth  may  thus  be  damped  or  '^  condi- 
tioned," which  necessary  process  in  finishing  woven  goods  or 
fisibrics,  is  usually  performed  separately  by  a  damping  ma- 
chine. And,  lastly,  in  the  application  of  a^drying  cylinder  to 
the  ordinary  mangling  or  calendering  apparatus,  thereby  ren- 
dering that  machine  much  more  effective  in  its  operation  upon 
the  cloth,  in  those  instances  where  the  improved  combination 
of.  machinery  is  employed  in  mangling  only,  and  not  for  the 
finishing  process. 

In  Plate  n.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  im- 
proved apparatus,  as  adapted  to  operate  upon  calicos,  &c., 
subsequent  to  the  process  of  bleaching,t  and  fig*  2,  represents 
a  shnSar  view  in  section,  tcJcen  vertically  through  the  middle 
of  the  machine. 

The  main  firaming  or  standard  of  the  machine  a,  a,  6,  i, 
support  or  cany  or^ary  mangling  or  calehdering  bowls  or 
roUers,  c,  c,  c,  c,  (composed  a?  usual,  some  of  brass  or  metal, 
and  others  of  paper  or  cotton,  as  required,)  bearing  in  steps  or 
pedestak,  dy  d,  d^  d,  and  also  a  large  drying  cylinder,  e,  heated 
by  steam  through  its  axis,  supplied  by  the  pipe  /,  or  other- 

♦  Patented  in  Angint,  1840.  t  See  chaptor  L  Pail  IL 
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wise;  other  auxiEary  drying  oj]iDden, g^ g, g, g^ aie  aiao 
provided  and  suitably  famished  with  tension  or  guide  rollers, 
A,  A,  A|  kj  when  the  drying  surface  of  the  cylinder,  e^  is  not 
found. sufficient,  as  in  the  mai^ling  process  only.  .The  ma- 
chine is  also  provided  with  heavy  weighted  leverage,  i,  t,  and 
connecting  links.  A:,  A;,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mangling  cylinders,  c,  c,  and  dispelling  the  greater 
portion  of  wetness  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  cloth  enters 
the  machine,  passing  o^et  the  stretching  or  distending  bars, 
I,  /,  /.  There  is  also  the  onUnary  similarly  wei^ted  leverage, 
m,  m,  apfdied  to  the  upper  calendering  rollers,  c,  c,  and  also 
the  usual  lifting  bar,  i?,  n,  with  its  rack  and  pini<ni,  o,  o^  to  be 
worked  by  a  winch  handle,  for  raising  the  two  upper  rollers, 
c,  c,  whm  necessary,  by  means  of  links  or  rods,  p,  p. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  fdlows : — ^the  wet  cloth, 
as  it  comes  from  the  squeezers  after  bleaching,  or  any  other 
wet  process,  is  placed  upon  a  scray  or  table,  and  first  guided 
by  the  hands  of  the  attendant  over  and  under  die  stretching 
rails,  /,  /,  2,  and  passed  between  the  two  lower  mangling 
rollers,  c,  c,  where  great  pressure  being  applied,  as  before 
stated,  it  is  ready  to  {Hroceed  immediately  around  the  drying 
cylinder,  e,  when  it  may  be  only  partially  dried,  and  passing 
onwards  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,)  is  submitted  to  the 
upper  calendering  cylinders,  c,  c,  and  over  the  other  diying 
cylinders,  g,  g^  g,gj  as  shewn  in  the  drawing,  when  the  dried 
cloth  is  again  passed  into  the  machine  at  the  back^  proceeding 
from  the  surfieice  of  the  lowest  drying  cylinder,  and  thence 
through  the  calendering  bowls,  c,  c,  a  second  time,  but  now  in 
contact  with  the  wet,  or  only  partially  dried  cloth ;  thus  re- 
ceiving the  operation  of  damping  by  such  contact,  instead  of 
being  separately  damped  by  another  machine,  as  heretofore 
done ;  this  damfing  and  finidiing  (^ration,  being  thus  much 
better  performed,  and  the  ^  condition"  and  ^  finish"  of  the  cloth 
materially  improved.  After  this  operation,  it  is  wound  upon 
a  roller  at  q,  by  a  strap,  r,  passing  around  the  puUies, «,  j,  or  in 
any  other  c<»ivenient  manner.  If  thought  desiraUe,  an  ordi- 
nary stretching  cylinder  may  be  employed  in  this  machinery, 
as  shewn  by  dots  in  fig.  2,  in  place  of  die  rails,  /,  I, 
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T..  The Jifih  series  of  improvements*  are  of  the  inventkii 
of  Mr.  John  Keely,  of  Nottingham,  smd  Mr.  Alexander  Alii- 
ott,  of  Lenton,  and  consist  in  an  improved  apparatus  for  dry- 
ing or  freeing  liquid  or  moisture;  from  cotton,  silk,  wool,  &c., 
and  also  in  stretching  the  goods. 

.  In  Plate  III.,  fig.  1,  represents,  in  partial  sectional  eleva- 
tion, a  machine  for  drying  goods  solely,  or  freeing  them  from 
liqiud  or  moisture.  A,  A,  is  the  frame-work  of  the  machine  * 
B,  a  vertical  shaft,  which  turns  in  a  socket,  a,  in  the  botto* 
bridge,  6,  and  carries  at  top  a  frictiourcone,  c,  by  which  a  « 
tary  motion  is  given  to  it,  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  more^ 
fully  explained.  G,  G,  is  a  drum,  of  two  concentric  compart- 
ments, df  d,  «,  e,  of  the  shape  shown  in,  the  drawing,  which  is 
fitted  loosely  on  the  shaft,  B,  and  rests,  when  not  in  moticm, 
on  two  conical  projections,/,  gy  turned  upon  Uie  shaft:  both 
oompartmentd.have  one  common  bottom  of  metal,  and  are 
formed  at  the  sides  each  of  a  continuous  length  of  tinned  iron 
wire,  wound  in  a  series  of  circles,  at  small  distances  apart, 
and  connected  transversely  by  slips  of  metal,  soldered  there- 
to. The  top  or  cover  of  the  ini^er  compartment,  d,  dy  is  se- 
cured by  nuts  and  screws  to  a  ring  of  angle-iron,  which  binds 
the  wire  sides  together,  at  top ;  but  that  of  the  outer  com- 
partment, e,  e,  in  which  alone  the  goods  to  be  dried  are 
placed,  is  made  to  lift  off,  in  order  to  introduce  and  remove 
the  goods,  and  has  a  rim,  both  on  its  outer  and  inner  periphe- 
ry ;  so  that,  when  fixed  in  its  place,  the  inner  rim  presses 
against  the  outside  of  the  inner  compartment,  and  the  outer 
rim  overlaps  the  sides  of  the  outer  compartment  itself.  When 
the  machine  is  at  work,  the  cover  of  tibe  outer  compartment 
is  further  secured  in  its  place  by  bolts  or  pins  (not  seen  in  the 
drawing).  The  sides  of  the  inner  compartment,  d,  d,  are 
connected  to  the  bottom  by  prolonging  the  transverse  shps  of 
metal  which  connect  the  circles  of  wire,  and  rivetting  and  sol  - 
dering  them  to  the  plates.  The  wire  sides  of  the  outer  com- 
partment are  bound  together  at  top  by  a  ring  of  angle-iron,  to 
which  they  are  rivetted  and  soldered,  and  are  conhected  to 

*PiteiiledlnHaieh,18l3. 
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the  bottom  plate  by  turning  up  the  plate  over  the  sides,  and 
soldering  and  rivetting,  as  before.    D,  D,  is  a  governor,  sus- 
pended within  the  inner  compartment,  d,  d,  of  the  drum,  C,  C  ; 
tbh  two  weighted  arms,  A,  A,  being  loosely  affixed  at  their  el- 
bows to  two  studs  in  the  top  plate  of  the  drum,  so  as  to 
turn  freely  thereon,  and  resting,  by  their  upper  ends,  on 
a  collar,  i,  projecting  from  the  shaft     E,  E,  is  an  outer 
case,  which  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  drum,  except  at 
top,  and  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  water  driven 
off  from  the  goods,  but  is  fixed,  not  to  the  drum,  but  to 
the  framework.  A,  A.    At  y,  there  is  a  tap  for  drawing  off 
the  water,  and  in  the  bottom  an  orifice  for  the  insertion  of  a 
pipe  to  admit  hot  air.    When  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the 
vertical  shaft,  B,  it  carries  round  with  it  the  drum ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  there  is  a  centrifugal 
tendency  imparted  to  the  liquid  particles  contained  in  the 
goods  (which  is  the  useful  effect  desired  to  be  produced  by 
the  machine) ;  but,  as  the  same  centrifugal  tendency  in  the 
parts  of  the  machine  would,  in  case  of  any  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  cause,  if  not  counteracted,  an  injurious 
strain  on  the  central  shaft,  B,  and  might  cause,  at  the  high 
velocities  necessary  for  drying  goods  quickly,  an  actual  dis- 
'  ruption  of  the  machine  (and  this  difficulty  is  further  increased 
when  the  weight  of  the  goods  happens  to  be  not  quite  equally 
distributed  over  the  drum),  the  governor,  D,  D,  has  been  intro- 
duced to  prevent  such  consequences.    The  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernor expand  as  the  speed  of  the  shaft  increases,  and  gradu-  ' 
ally  raise  the  drum,  C,  C,  from  off  its  seat  on  the  conical  sup- 
ports, /,  g  ;  and  thus  the  drum  is  left  free  to  adjust  itself 
according  to  its  natural  gravitating  tendencies,  so  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  uniform  coincidence  with  the  centre 
of  rotation.    The  drum  is  gimbled  to  the  shaft  in  the  manner 
shown  at  Zj  fig.  1,  which  allows  of  its  moving  in  any  direc- 
tion.   To  prevent  the  drum  from  rising  too  suddenly,  there  is 
a  spiral  spring,  A:,  affixed  to  the  shaft,  immediately  above  the 
conical  support,  g.    For  still  farther  maintaimng  the  drum  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  it  is  encircled  at  the  middle  by  a  koL* 
low  ring  or  girdle,  F,  F,  which  is  about  half  filled  with  water, 
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or  Other  suitable  fluid ;  as  this  ring  rotates,  should  th6  weight 
of  goods  incline  to  preponderate  at  any  part,  the  weight  of 
water,  getting  to  the  opposite  side,  serves  more  or  less  to  pre*, 
vent  and  counteract  such  preponderance.  The  equihbrating 
effect  of  this  ring  is  increased,  if  the  interior  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  channels.  G,  b  a  pipe  by  which  steam  or  hot 
air  can  be  introduced  into  the  centrci  of  the  drum,  when  it  is 
desired  by  these  means  to  accelerate  the  drying  of  the  goods, 
the  bottom  of  the  drum  being  perfdrated  at  the  centre  with  a 
number  of  holes,  to  adn^it  the  same.  The  rotary  action  of 
the  shaft,  B,  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — ^I,  is  a  disc, 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  shaft,  which  disc  is  beveled  off  near 
its  periphery,  to  correspond,  at  that  part,  with  the  surface  of 
the  cone  Cj  and  shaft,  B,  so  that,  when  made  to  revolve  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  it  shall  cause  the  cone,  c,  and  shaft,  B,  to 
revolve  in  a  vertical  direction.  L^,  is  a  cone,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  the  shaft,  K^ ;  and  L*,  another  cone,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, but  placed  with  its  base  opposite  the  apex  of  the 
other,  and  is  affixed  to  a  shaft,  K',  communicating,  immedi- 
ately with  the  first  mover.  M,  is  the  belt  which  connects 
the  two  cones,  and  by  the  unwinding  of  which  from  the  larger 
end  of  one  cone  upon  the  smaller  end  of  the  other,  or  vice 
versA^  with  the  help  of  a  guide,  in  the  known  manner  of 
working  such  alternate  cones,  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
shaft,  K^,  and  is  retarded,  or  accelerated,  or  kept  at  one  con- 
stant rate,  according  as  may  be  desired.  N,  is  the  pulley  to 
which  the  power  of  the  engine  is  directly  apphed.  Instead 
of  one  friction  disc  only  (I,)  being  made  use  of,  two  such  discs 
may  be  employed,  if  found  needful,  with  an  additional  fric- 
tion cone  between  them,  the  better  to  equalize  the  action  of 
the  rubbing  parts ;  but  in  that  case  the  additional  disc  and 
cone  must  turn  loosely  in  their  own  bearings.  Instead  also  of 
the  vertical  shaft  B,  being  stepped  at  bottom,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  1,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  2,  may  be 
adopted  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  surrounded,  immediately 
above  the  step,  with  a  loose  ring,  m,  and  that  ring  with  a 
quantity  of  small  shot,  or  other  granulated  substance,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  a  box,  n,  the  bottom  of  which  forpis 
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the  step.  ^  In  the  top  of  this  box  there  is  an  openin|^,  into 
which  a  collar,  p,  on  the  shaft,  dips,  when  the  machine  is  at 
rest;  and  when  the  drum,  C,  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the 
governor,  D,  the  collar  is  also  raised  out  of  its  place,  when  the 
shot,  yielding  to  the  sideward  movement  of  the  shaf^  enables 
it  to  adjust  itself  to  any  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Another  machine  for  stretching,  and  also  for  drying,  is  rep- 
resented at  figs.  3,  and  4 ;  fig.  3,  being  a  side  elevation,  and 
fig.  4,  a  cross  section  of  the  machine.    A,  is  the  foundatioD 
plate.    B,  (see  fig.  4,)  is  an  axis,  which  turns  in  bearings  in 
the  front  part  of  the  standards,  c,  c.    The  parts  a\  o^,  a*,  aie 
plain ;  the  parts  6,  b,  are  a  little  raised  above  the  others,  and 
are  cut,  the  one  with  a  left-handed,  and  the  other  with  a 
rightrhanded  screw  upon  it    D,  D,  D,  D,  are  a  number  of 
wire  hoops,  over  which  the  cloth  or  other  material  is  to  be 
stretched,  each  consisting  of  four,  five,  or  more  rings  of  tinned 
iron  wire,  secured  together  by  transverse  slips  of  metal  (simi- 
lar to  the  wire  sides  of  the  drum  before  described),  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  radial  arms  to  a  separate  collar,  which 
slides  on  the  smooth  central  part  a',  of  the,  axis,  B.    The 
hoops,  when  brought  together,  have  the  appearance  of  one 
continuous  drum,  but  are  free  to  separate  a  little  in  the  course 
of  the  working  of  the  machine.    E,  E,  are  two  ventilators, 
of  the  form  shown  separately  at  fig.  5 ;  these  ventilators  are 
attached  to  moveable  collars,  with  female  screws  inside,  which 
work  on  the  screwed  parts,  6,  6,  of  the  axis,  B,  and  may  be 
brought  up  more  or  less  close  to  the  series  of  hoops.    On  the 
rims  of  these  ventilators  there  are  rows  of  pins,  to  which  the 
selvages  of  the  cloth  or  other  article  to  be  stretched  may  be 
secured.    In  the  centre  of  each  ventilator  an  orifice  is  left,  for 
the  introduction,  by  means  of  a  moveable  pipe  or  pipes,  F,  F, 
of  a  supply  of  steam  or  hot  air  into  the  interior  of  the  hoops, 
round  which  the  goods  are  stretched.    G,  G,  are  rings,  of  the 
form  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  fig.  6,  which,  when  the 
cloth  or  other  article  has  been  wound  round  the  hoops^  and 
secured  to  the  pins  on  the  peripheries  of  the  ventilators,  fit 
upon  these  peripheries,  and  interlock  with  and  support  the 
pins.    It  win  htyw  be  seen,  that  if  rotary  motion  is  commma- 
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e^ted  to  the  axis  B,  and  the  dnim  ja  iecured  from  tumii^  by 
any  coavenieiH  meane,  the  v^itilatoni  will  each  have  a  ten- 
denoy  to  move  in  an  outward  direction  from  each  other,  and 
th«8  cause  a  continued  stretching  of  the  goods  laterally.  To 
keep  the  goods  at  the  degree  of  tension  required,  and  prevent 
the  ventilators  from  returning,  there  are  two  coupling  pieces, 
each  furnished  on  their  inner  surfisice  with  a  small  stud,  which 
slides  in  a  groove  cut  on  each  of  the  screwed  parts,  6,  b,  of  the 
shaft,  B,  and  having  projecting  sides,  which  take  into  corres- 
ponding recesses  formed  on  the  collars  of  the  ventilators,  are 
pushed  forward.  But,  besides  being  stretched  laterally,  the 
goods  may  require  to  be  stretched  longitudinally,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  machine  is  provided  with  the  additional  parts 
next  to  be  described.  K^,  K',  and  K*,  are  three  cross  rods  or 
poles,  fixed  between  the  stops  of  the  standards,  C,  C,  (see 
fig,  3,)  in  a  triangular  position,  as  regards  one  another.  L^ 
]>,  are  two  bars  which  turn  freely  in  bearings  in  the  back  of 
the  standards,  C,  C,  and  carry  each  two  rollers,  (me  at  either 
end,  which  are  connected  by  an  endless  band,  armed  with  a 
number  of  small  projecting  teeth.  M,  is  a  roller,  which  turns 
on  an  axis  between  the  standaiids,  C,  C.  N,  N,  are  two  Ion* 
gitudinal  rods,,  which  turn  freely  in  bearings  in  the  back 
of  the  standards,  C,  C,  at  one  end,  and  in  the  shorter  stand- 
ards, O,  O,  at  the  other  end}  and  are  cut  with  a  thread  upon 
them  of  a  progressively  decreasing  pitch  from  C,  C,  towards 
0,  O.  P,  P,  are  tubes,  which  slide  on  the  rods,  N,  N,  having 
a  catch,  o,  prqjecting  from  the  inside,  whic^  takes  into  the 
threads  oa  these  rods.*  R,  S,  mre  two  additional  rollers,  which 
turn  in  bearings  raised  upon  the  top  of  the  sliding  tubes,  P, 
P,  and  are  connected  together  i^t  their  ends  by  bonds,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The  roller  R,  has  a  number  of 
l»istles.  affixed  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  the  goods  as 
they  pass  in  contact  with  it.  Tlie  drum  or  cylinder  of  hoops, 
D,  bdbre  described,  is  connected  with  the  roller,  M,  by  wheel- 
gearing,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawings,  and  these 


*  Wb0B  wsMy,  P,  P,  or,  O,  O,  and  oafy  009  letter  k  ihowii  in  the  figure,  we, 
of  cowM^meeii  te-be  ondeisloed  m  feteing  to  bodi  lidei  of  the  machine. 
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again  with  the  longitudinal  shafts,  N,  N,  which  carry  the 
other  rollers,  R,  S,  by  means  of  bevil-wheel  gearing.  The 
distance  between  the  roller,  M,  and  the  rollers,  R,  S,  must  be 
regulated  at  starting,  according  to  the  degree  of  stretching  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  the  goods.  To  the  roller  M,  a  tacking- 
piece  must  be  permanently  fixed,  to  which  the  goods  may  be 
attached  ;  this  tacking-piece  must  be  equal  in  length  to  a  line 
carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  roller,  M,  round  the  roller,  S, 
and  back  to  the  hoop-cylinder,  D. 

The  following  is  the  operation  of  the  entire  machine  :-^ 
The  wheels  being  first  thrown  out  of  gear,  by  means  of  two 
small  levers,  /,  /,  attached  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  longitudi* 
nal  rods,  N,  N,  (see  fig.  3) ;  one  end  of  the  goods  is  carried 
over  the  fixed  poles,  K^,  K*,  and  K*,  in  the  manner  shewn,  and 
thence  down  the  face  of  the  endless  roller-bands,  L',  L*,  the 
teeth  of  which  catch  into  the  selvages  of  the  goods,  and 
serve  to  keep  them  evenly  distended  in  the  direction  of  their 
width.  The  goods  pass  from  the  endless  bands  to  the  roller, 
M,  and  are  then  joined  to  the  tacking-piece  on  the  roller,  upon 
which  they  are  then  wound,  by  means  of  the  winch-handle 
attached  to  its  axis.  The  bevil-wheels  are  then  put  into 
gear  again.  The  endless  band-rollers,  L^  and  L',  are  brought 
into  a  horizontal  position,  the  cloth  unwound  from  the  roller 
M,  and  carried  under  and  over  the  roller  S,  whence  it  is  car- 
ried back,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  drying  cylinder  of  hoops^  D, 
and  in  its  prc^ess  comes  into  contact  "with  the  brushes  on 
the  fieice  of  the  cylinder,  R,  and  is  again  caught  at  the  sel- 
vages by  the  teeth  of  the  endless  bands,  L^,  L*.  By  turning 
the  screw-threaded  horizontal  rods,  N,  N,  by  means  of  the 
winch-handles  at  the  ends,  any  required  degree  of  tension 
may  be  given  to  the  goods ;  for,  according  as  these  rods  are 
turned  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  sliding-tubes,  P,  P,  are 
caused  to  recede  or  advance,  and  the  rollers,  R,  S,  along  with 
them.  After  the  goods  have  been  all  wound  on  to  the  hooped 
cylinder  D,  the  wheels  are  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  cylin- 
der D,  is  made  to  revolve  by  itself.  When  hot  air  is  used  to 
assist  the  drying,  and  the  goods  are  put  into  the  machine  in 
a  damp  state,  the  hot  air  should  not  be  introduced  till  after 
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'he  principal  part  of  the  moisture  has  been  driven  off  by  the 
centifrugal  process.  For  the  purpose  of  better  maintaining 
the  equihbrium  of  the  machine,  a  ring  or  girdle,  T,  containing 
water,  or  any  other  suitable  fluid,  similar  to  that  before  de- 
scribed, is  introduced  inside  the  hoops,  in  the  manner  shewn 
at  fig.  4. ;  the  goods,  being  wound  on  the  drum  or  cylinder,  D, 
are  ready  to  be  stretched  laterally,  as  before  described.  The 
drum  may  then  be  disconnected  from  the  intermediate  wheel, 
X,  of  the  gearing,  and  a  swift  rotary  motion  being  given  to  its 
aixis,  the  liquid  particles  contained  in  the  goods  will  be  driven 
off  by  the  centrifugal  action,  as  before  described  under  the 
first  head  of  the  improvements.  Although  the  drum,  D,  is 
shewn  in  the  drawings  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter, where  drying  is  the  chief  object,  to  place  it  in  an  upright 
position,  and  then  connect  it  with  driving  machinery,  such  as 
is  described  under  the  first  head  of  the  improvements.  The 
outer  cylinder,  in  which  the  drum  is  encased,  and  which 
should  be  some  inches  larger  in  diameter,  has  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  steam,  and  another  for 
the  admission  of  heated  air.  It  is  further  provided  with  a 
tap  at  bottom,  for  drawing  off  the  liquid  which  collects  there. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  water  has  been  thrown  off  by 
the  centrifugal  action,  a  supply  of  steam  is  admitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  goods  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
heated  air. 

This  machine  is  being  very  generally  adopted  throughout 
Great  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  rapidly  superseding  every  other 
machine  for  drying  cotton  goods. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

RECENT  INVENTIONS    AND   IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DTK 
ING  AND  CALICO-PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

BLOCK -PRmriNG,  RAND  AKD  POWBB. 

L  The  ^r^^^^riej  of  improvements,*  are  of  Uie  invention 
of  Augustus  Appkgarth,  of  Crayford,  Kent,  and  ooimist  in 
certain  contrivances  and  machinery  for  &cilitating  block" 
printing. 

In  Plates  III.  and  IV.,  Fig.  1,  is  the  third  side  of  a  machme 
for  printing  six  colors. 

Fig.  2,  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3,  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  plan  of  the  upper  parts  thereof.  The  same 
letters  refer  to  the  similar  parts  in  all  the  figures.  A,  A,  is  the 
cast-iron  frame ;  B,  B,  the  moveable  frames  or  heads  to  which 
the  block-tables^  C,  C,  are  attached  by  means  of  hinges,  whidi 
permit  the  block*tabies  to  be  turned  over  when  the  blocks  re- 
quire brushing^  &c,  D,  D,  are  the  blocks  which  are  cut,  cast, 
cbppered,  pinned,  or  engmved  in  the  usual  manner.  They 
are  fixed  to  the  block-tables  by  means  of  screws  or  T  headed 
holders,  as  further  explained  in  the  diagrams,  figs.  6,  6, 7, 
and  8.  E,  is  the  impression-table,  which  is  made  of  cast-iron 
or  stone,  and  which  should  be  flat,  solid,  and  heavy,  in  order 
to  receive  the  blow  or  impression.  At  each  end  of  the  im- 
pression-table is  a  roller,  which  serves  to  guide  the  cloth  to 
and  from  the  impression-table.  F,  F,  are  the  rubber-carriages, 
which  support  the  rubbers,  G,  O,  in  the  notches ;  the  under 
sur&ce  of  the  rubber-carriages  is  made  with  infelined  planes, 
so  that  when  the  carriages  advance  they  lift  the  rubbers  one 

*  Patented  in  Nofrelnber,  1836. 
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quarter  of  an  in<sh.  H,  H,  are  the  hammers  or.  mauk  which 
gire  the  impressing  hlow  to  the  block-tables,  C,  C.  The  ham 
mers  are  fixed  to  the  wrought-iron  shafts,  I,  I,  by  meems  of 
the  sockets  and  bindingnscrewB,  which  permit  them  to  be  ad 
justed  so  as  to.  strike  the  block-tables  simultaneously.  K,  the 
feeding^hum  which  advances  the  {urinting-cloth  and  the  mate 
rial  to  be  printed,  and  its  periphery  should  contain  or  be  divisible 
into  any  certain  number  of  spaces,  each  equal  to  the  set  of  the 
blockti  or- the  quantity  of  cloth  ^which  each  block  prints  at  one 
impression  in  this  machine :  it  contains  fifteen  spaces  of  three 
inches  each,  which  is  the  set  of  the  pattern  here  shewn.  The 
feeding-drum  is  furnished  with  a  wheel,  L,, having  ninety 
teeth,  or  half-inch  pitch,  and  it  has  also  fifteen  stop-pins  ac- 
curately pitched,  which  regulate  and  govern  the  advance  or 
feeding  in  of  the  cloth  and  the  material  to  be  printed,  and 
upon  the  correctness  of  which  the  joining  of  the  pattern  de- 
pends, M,  is  a  double  pinion,  or  two  pinions  fixed  upon  the 
same  axes:  Uie  small  pinion  has  twenty-four  teeth,  and  is 
always  in  gear  with  the  wheel,  L :  the  laiger  pinion  has  forty- 
eight  teeth,  and  is  fuinished  with  four  arms :  it  is  occasionallj 
driven  by  the  toothed  segment,  N,  which  is  fiimished  with  a 
curved  wiper,  which  acts  against  the  arms  of  the  laiger  pin- 
ion, M.  O,  is  a  segment  within  the  frame,  A,  which  occasion- 
ally comes  in  contact  with  the  small  wheel  or  roUer,  P.  The 
segment,  O,  and  the  roller,  P,  are  made  of  .wood,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  coarse  cloth,  so  as  to  produce  motion  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  sur&ces  against  eadi  other  without  teeth.  Upon 
the  spindle  of  P,  two  band-puUeys  are  fixed,  which  occasian- 
aUy  give  a  backward  and  forward  motion  to  the  rubber-car- 
riages, F,  F,  by  means  of  their  catgut  bands,  d,  is  another 
wheel  or  roller  dothed  as  P,  against  which  the  cbthed  seg- 
ment, O,  acts  as  soon  as  it  has  left  P.  Upon  the  axis  of  the 
roller,  Q,  is  a  band-puUey,  which  carries  a  crossed  band  to 
another  pudley  fixed  upon  the  spindle,  P,  whereby  the  motion 
of  the  spindle  of  P,  and  its  band^pulleys  is  reversed,  and  the 
rubber-carriages  are  drawn  back.  R,  R^  are  small  grooved 
poUeyis  which  guide  the  catgut  bands.  S,  is  a  roller  which 
binds  or  confines  the  printing-cloth  to  the  feeding-drum,  K. 
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T,  is  a  similar  poller,  which  binds  the  oil-skin  and  the  mate- 
rial to  be  printed  in  hke  manner,  to  the  feeding-dnim,  K, 
so  that  they  are  conveyed  by  the  feeding-drum  without  ^y 
drag  or  stoppage.    Y,  is  a  paU  which  acts  against  the  division- 
(Mns  of  the  feeding-drum  whed,  L.    The  printing-^loth  or 
blanket  is  made  endless,  and  passes  from  the  feeding-drum 
across  the  impression-table,  and  over  the  roller  at  the  leaving 
end  of  the  impression-table,  turning  under,  the  impression- 
table  to  the  roller,  S,  and  the  drum,  L.    The  oil-«kin  is  also 
made  endless,  and  passes  over  the  roller,  T,  to  the  feeding- 
drum,  then  over  the  roller  at  the  entering  end  of  the  impress 
sion-table,  across  the  table  over  the  roller  at  the  leaving  end 
of  the  table,  and  away  from  the  machine,  in  the  manner 
shewn  in  the  diagram,  fig.  9.    The  cloth,  silk,  or  material  to 
be  printed,  is  first  sujpplied  from  a  roller  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  cloth,  iS&c,  is  conveyed  to  the  impression-table  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^The  toothed  segment,  N,  moves  the  pinions, 
M,  one  quarter  of  their  circumference,  which  causes  the  feed- 
ing-drum to  advance  as  much  as  is  equal  to  one  set  or  im- 
pression of  the  pattern  cut  upon  the  blocks,  and  a  little  more, 
so  that  the  division-pin  may  pass  the  end  of  the  pall,  Y,  just 
so  much  as  to  admit  it  to  fall  behind  the  pin,  when  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  doth,  d&c,  will  draw  the  drum  and  wheel  a  little 
back,  imtil  the  pall  stops  the  pm,  and  holids  the  drum  and  the 
materials  upon  it  firm  and  steady  during  the  impression. 
W,  W,  are  wrought-iron  bars  moving  up  and  down  in  guides ; 
they  are  connected  with  the  moveable  heads,  B,  B,  and  are 
furnished  with  friction  pulleys,  Y,  Y,  against  whkh  the  cams 
act,  and  occasionally  raise  and  depress  the  heads,  B,  B,  and 
the  biocks :  their  brass  guides  aie  seen  in  fig.  1.     X,  X,  are 
the  depresssing  cams.    Y,  Y,  are  the  lifting  cams  ;  they  are 
fixed  on  the  spindles  of  the  wheels.    Z,  Z,  are  counter-weights, 
and  Uieir  levers,  they  serve  to  counterpoise  the  bars,  W,  W, 
and  the  head%  B,  B,  and  thus  steady  and  soften  tlie  up-aad- 
down  motion.    The  wheels,  ; ,  ; , ; ,  are  in  gear  with  each 
other,  and  have  seventy-two  teeth  of  one  ineh  pitch,    a,  a^ 
ai6  cams,  which  occasionally  depress  the  pulleys  and  levers, 
6,  ft,  which  are  connected  with  the  rods,  c,  c,  the  upper-ends 
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of  which  are  made  to  loop  over,  and  embrace  the  arms,  d,  d^ 
of  the  hammer-shafts,  I,  I.  When  the  full  part  of  the  cams, 
a,  a,  depress  the  levers,  b,  6,  the  rods,  c,  c,  draw  the  arms, 
rf,  c/,  m  a  downward  direction,  and  raise  the  hammers  to  the 
position  shewn  in  j&g.  1,  and  they  are  detained  in  this  position 
by  means  of  the  hooked-levers,  e,  e,  which  move  on  the  pins, 
/,  /.  On  the  cams,  a,  a,  are  detaching  pins,  g^  g,  which 
occasionally  raise  the  lower  ends  of  the  hooked-levers,  e,  e, 
and  cause  them  to  let  go  the  arms,  d,  cl,  of  the  hammer- 
shafts,  I,  I,  when  the  hammers  fall  by  their  own  gravity,  and 
give  the  impresmng  blow  upon  the  block-tables,  C|  C,  G.  The 
force  of  the  hammers  may  be  increased  by  circular  weights, 
having  a  central  hole  to  fit  on  the  head  of  the  hammer,  one 
of  such  weights  is  seen  in  fig.  1.  A,  A,  are  counter-weights, 
which  overbalance  the  rods,  c,  c,  and  the  levers,  6,  6,  and 
.  thus  keep  the  looped  ends  of  the  rods  clear  of  the  arms,  d,  d, 
when. they  rise  on  the  fall  of  the  hammers. 

The  blocks  are  sjuppjied  with  color,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  i,  i,  is  the  sieve-frame,  containing  the.  sieves  or  color 
surfsLces,  j,  j  ;  they  are  made  of  waterproof  cloth,  or  any  suit- 
able material  that  will  not  suffer  the  color  to  pass  through ; 
At,  k,  At,  are  brushes  to  spread  or  distribute  the  color,  csdled 
teering-brushes,  they  are  attached  to  the  cross-bar,  /,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  small  friction-roller,  m,  against  which  the 
inclined  planes,  n,  n,  act,  as  the  sieve-frame  advances,  and  by 
whidi  means  the  brushes  can  be  lifted  clear  of  the  ends  of 
the  sieves,  and  sieve-frame,  and  the  length  of  their  contact 
with  the  sieves  determined.  To  assist  the  action  of  the  teer- 
ing-brushes, a  cross-bar  of  wood  or  iron,  padded  with  a  blan- 
ket, and  covered  with  a  piece  of  oil-silk,  may  be  fixed  under 
the  sieves  to  the  side-bars  upon  which  the  sieve-frame  slides, 
which  will  bear  the  sievea  up  ad  they  slide  between  the  cross 
pad  and  the  brushes,  and  better  enable  the  brushes  to  teer 
out  and  obliterate  the  impression  of  the  blocks  upon  the 
sieves,  o,  is  a  catgut  band-pulley,  which  revolves  upon  an 
axis  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  motion  is  occasionally  given  to  it 
by  the  clothed  segments,  p,  and  p*,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
wheels,  q,  q,  by  acting  against  the  clothed  wheel,  r,  which  is 
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fixed  upon  the  axis  of  o,  which  is  fiiraiahed  with  two  arms^  s^ 
and  3*,  against  which  the  pins,  /,  /,*  of  the  clothed  segment 
act,  and  thus  ensure  the  starting  of  the  band-pulley,  and  the 
sieves  at  the  proper  times.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  as 
fdlows : — The  cam,  Y,  having  raised  the  moveable  heads, 
B,  B,  and  the  blocks,  from  the  impression-table,  E,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1,  the  segment,  p,  is  shown  with  its  starting-pin  in 
contact  with  the  arm,  s,  of  the  wheel,  r,  of  the  band-puUey,  o, 
which  as  it  moves,  will  draw  the  sieve-frame,  t,  i,  and  its 
sieves,  under  the  blocks  with  the  colored  surfoce  of  the  sieves, 
about  one  inch  below  the  engraved  surfiice  of  the  blocks. 
The  cams,  X,  X,  will  then  in  their  progress,  press  against 
the  lower  friction  pulleys  of  the  rods,  W,  W,  and  depress 
them,  and  the  heads,  B,  B,  with  the  block-tables  and  Uodos, 
nearly  one  inch,  so  as  to  bring  the  en.fraved  sur&ces  of  the 
blocks  slightly  into  contact  with  the  color  upon  the  sieves, 
but,  by  no  means  to  press  upon  the  sieves  themselves.  The 
segment,  O,  will  then  come  in  contact  with  the  small  friction- 
wheel,  P,  and  cause  it  to  revolve  with  its  band-pulleys,  which 
will,  by  means  of  their  catgut  bands,  draw  the  rubber-car- 
riages, F,  F,  forward.  The  under  sides  of  the  rubber-carriages 
are  fiirnished  with  small  inclined  planes,  which  as  they 
advance,  raise  them  and  cause  the  elastic  sur&ces  of  the 
rubbers  to  press  against  the  under  side  of  the  sieves,  and  thus 
as  the  rubbers  move,  they  coih[dete  the  contact  of  the  colored 
sieves  with  the  engraved  blocks,  whereby  a  proper  portion  of 
color  is  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  the  action  of  the 
machine  continuing.  The  segment,  O,  will  next  act  against 
the  small  wheel,  Q,  which  by  means  of  its  crossed  band  will 
reverse  the  motiixi  of  the  wheel,  P,  and  cause  its  band-pul- 
leys to  draw  the  rubber-carriages  back  into  their  former  posi- 
tion. The  segment,  p*,  will  then  act  against  the  arm,  **,  of 
the  wheel,  r,  and  thus  cause  the  band-puUey,  o,  to  draw  the 
sieve-frame  back  to  its  former  position,  as  seen  in  figs.  3  and 
4.  The  detaching-pins  will  then  disengage  the  hooked-levers 
from  the  arms  on  the  hammer-shafts,  and  the  blow,  or  im- 
pression, will  take  place,  and  thus  each  block  will  print  cloth 
equal  to  its  own  size,  or  set,  at  one  revolution  of  the  wheelS| 
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f ,  q.  The  full  part  of  the  depressing  cams,  X,  X,  having 
previously  caused  the  heads^  B,  B,  and  the  blocks  to  descend 
upon  the  material  on  the  impression-table. 

Fig.  &,  represents  the  back  of  a  printing-block,  with  three 
iron  strengthening  plateis  let  into  the  wood,  which  have  gaps 
in  them  to  receive  the  T,  hdding-screws  and  nuts,  which  ara 
seen  in  fig.  6,  fixing  the  block,  D,  to  the  block-table,  C. 

Figs.  6,  and  7,  show  a  convenient  method  of  connecting 
the  block-tables,  C,  with  the  moveable  heads,  B,  B,  before  de- 
scribed, a,  a,  are  flat-plates  of  wrought  iron,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  which  axe  firmly  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the 
block-tables.  6,  6,  Bre  pins  rivetted  into  the  hinges,  c,  c,  and 
screwed  to  fit  the  thumb-nuts,  d,  d  ;  the  holes  in  die  plates, 
a,  a,  are  larger  than  the  pins,  6,  6,  to  admit  a  little  motion  for 
adjusting  the  blocks.  The  hinges,  c,  c,  are  firmly  fixed  at 
one  end  to  the  moveable-heads  by  the  screws, «,  e,  at  the 
other  end  they  are  held  by  the  thumb-screws,  /,  /. 

F^.  8,  is  a  diagram  of  the  moveable-heads  and  block- 
tabtes,  with  one  of  the  tables  reversed.  In  order  to  bring  the 
&fie  of  the  block  in  view,  one  set  of  the  hammers  is  thrown 
back  out  of  the  way,  which  is  d<me  by.  partly  unscrewing  the 
binding-screw,  in  the  'socket  of  the  arm,  cf,  which  then  per- 
mits the  hammer-shaft  to  be  moved  round. 
•  Fig.  9,  is  a  diagram  in  which  instead  of  a  rubber,  as  before 
described,  a  roller  is  used  to  make  the  contact  between  the 
sieve,  or  color-sur&ce,  and  the  block.  B,  is  part  of  the  move- 
able head.  C,  the  block-table,  i,  i,  part  of  the  sieve-frame, 
and  D,  is  the  bk)ck  which  is  retained  near  the  color  surface, 
but  not  in  contact  with  it.  R,  is  the  roller,  which  may  be 
made  of  wood,  or  of  brass  tube,  and  is  covered  with  elastic 
composition,  made  of  molasses  and  glue,  commonly  used  in 
letter-press  printing  machines,  and  it  is  then  covered  with 
water-proof  cloth,  the  roller  revolves  fireely  upon  its  axis,  and 
may  be  made  to  press  up. against  the  sieve  by  counter- 
weights, or  springs.  The  contact  of  the  color-surface  and 
bl6ck,  takes  place  only  where  the  roller  raises  the  sieve  as  it 
passes  backward  and.  forward,  and  this  modification  of  the 
coloring  apparatus  is  preferable,  when  the  .Uocks  are  veiy 
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finely  cut,  or  coppered.  A  slight  degree  of  elasticity  is  id* 
quired  in  the  sieve,  which  may  be  given  either  by  lacing  the 
sieve  to  the  sieve-frame,  with  India-rubber  bobbin,  or  by  at- 
taching it  with  fine  spiral  springs,  or  by  any  other  convenient 
method. 

Fig.  10,  shows  a  rubber  detached  from  the  machine  before 
described.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  trough,  holding  a  flexible 
or  yielding  waterproof  tube,  nearly  filled  with  water,  or  any 
other  fluid  that  will  not  permeate  the  tube,  and  securely 
closed  at  either  end,  so  as  perfectly  to  retain  the  enclosed 
fluid.  The  tube  can  be  securely  retained  in  its  position  in  the 
trough,  by  enclosing  both  in  a  covering  of  thin  linen  cloth 
sowed  together,  and  the  firmness  of  its  action  or  touch  against 
the  sieve,  can  be  easily  regulated  by  tying  the  ends  more  or 
less,  so  as  either  to  increase  or  diminish  its  capacity,  and  con- 
sequent resistance,  without  either  removing  or  injecting  more 
fluid. 

In  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  colors  are  supposed  to  be  supplied 
by  two  boys,  vone  standing  on  each  side  of  the  sieve-frame,  as 
the  teering-brushes,  which  are  attached  to  the  bar,  2,  only 
spread  or  distribute  the  color,  but  do  not  supply  it. 

Fig.  11,  shows  a  method  by  which  the  teering-brushes  may 
themselves  supply  the  color  to  the  sieves.  B,  is  the  move- 
able head,  and  its  block,  i,  ^  is  the  sieve-frame.  When  the 
sieve-frame  has  run  in  under  the  blocks  to  supply  them  with 
color,  the  bar  {,  and  its  teering-brushes,  may  be  lowered 
down  by  means  of  its  friction-pulley,  m,  and  the  inclined  plane, 
z,  brought  into  contact  with  Uie  rollers,  s,  s,  in  the  color-boxes, 
t,  t ;  the  quantity  of  color  on  the  roller,  ^,  can  be  regulated  by 
the  padded  straightredge,  v^  which  maybe  adjusted,  and  held 
by  the  screws,  x,  or,  and  the  color-roller,  a,  should  have  a  very 
slow  motion  around  their  axe^,  to  renew  the  color  taken  from 
it  by  the  teering-brushes.  In  this  case,  the  pad  beneath  the 
teering-brushes  may  be  removed,  and  double  sets  of  brushes, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  may  be  used  if  required. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  side  view  of  an  apparatus  for  applying  the 
color  to  a  hand-block,  such  as  is  used  by  block-printers. 

Fig.  13,  is  an  end  view  of  the  same. 
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Fig.  14,  is  a  plan  thereof. ,  The  same  letters  refer  to  the 
similar  parts  in  each  figure.  A,  is  the  cast-iron  frame.  B,  the 
block.  C,  the  sieve  or  color  surface.  D,  the  teering-brush, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  cross-bar,  E,  which  serves  also  to  con- 
nect the  side  standards,  F,  F,  the  under  sides  of  which  are 
furnished  with  projections  which  enter  into  the  slide-passage, 
Z,  made  between  the  frame  and  the  top  bar,  G,  G.  The 
side  standards,  F,  F,  are  further  connected  by  a  stretcher-bar 
or  rod.  H,  is  the  color-trough;  I,  the  roller,  the  color  on 
which  is  regulated  by  the  padded  straight-edge.  K,  L,  is  a 
padded  board,  which  also  moves  freely  in  the  slide-passage^ 
Z,  and  serves  to  support  the  sieve  when  the  brushes  pass  over 
it.  M}  is  the  contact-rubber,  made  as  described  in  fig.  10,  and 
it  also  mov^s  or  slides  freely  in  the  passage,  Z.  N,  N,  are 
small  grooved  pulleys,  which  guide  the  oatgut  bands.  O^  is 
a  segment  covered  with  doth,  and  fixed  upon  the  spindle,. P. 
As  it  revolves  it  moves  the  clothed  wheel,  Ct,  and  causes  it 
and  it9  spindle,  and  the  fiy-pulleys,  R,  R,  fixed  upon  the  spin- 
dle, to  revolve  when  it  draws  the, standards,  F,  F,  and  the 
cross-bar,  E,  with  its  teering-brush,  along  the  sieve  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  slide  passage,  Z,  and  thus  imparts  the  color  to 
the  surface  of  the  sieve,  the  block  being  then  used  by  the 
printer  in  impressing  the  material.  As  the  standards  advance, 
their  projections,  which  slide  in  the  passage,  Z,  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ends  of  the  pad,  L,  and  push  it  along  the  slide, 
the  teering-brushes  being  then  in  contact  with  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  sieve,  and  the  pad,  which  is  directly  beneath  them, 
in  contact  with  the  imder  surface  of  the  sieve,  and  thus  the 
sieve  receives  its  color,  and  the  mark  or  impression  made  by 
the  pattern  of  the  Uock  is  effectually  obUterated  or  teered  out. 
When  the  segment^  O,  has  left  the  roller,  d,  it  acts  against 
the  reversing-roller,  S,  which  is  fixed  to  its  spindle,  as  is  also 
a  small  fly-pulley,  T,  which  carries  a  catgut  band  to  Y,  which 
is  similar  to  the  pulley  upon  the  spindle  R,  and  thus  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fly-puUey,  R,  becomes  reversed,  which  returns  the 
standards,  F,  F,  and  the  teering-brushes,  back  to  their  situa- 
tion over  the  color-roller.  The  pad,  L,  is  also  drawn  back  by 
the  standards,  E,  E,  by  means  of  the  spring-catches  or  hooks, 
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a,  which  move  upon  pins,  p,  fixed  to  the  standards,  and  they 
act  upon  the  small  projecting  studs,  6,  ft,  at  the  ends  of  the 
pad,  and  thus  hold  it  during  the  return  motion,  until  the  pad 
is  stopped  by  the  stop-pins,  c,  c,  fixed  to  the  frame,  when  the 
spring-H^atches  rise  up  the  berel-edge  of  the  stud,  ft,  and  leave 
the  pad  in  its  first  situation,  as  shown  in  fig.  12.  In  order 
that  the  spring-catches  may  not,  during  the  advance,  strike 
the  pad-studs,  ft,  and  push  the  pad  before  it,  the  catgut  bands 
which  draw  the  standards  are  attached  to  eyes  fixed  in  the 
catches,  which  raise  their  ends  over  the  studs,  ft,  ft,  so  that  the 
pad  is  oiily  acted  upon  by  the  spring-catches  during  the  re- 
turn. rThe  spring-catch  is  shown  by  the  side  of  fig.  12,  on 
an  enlarged  scale.  W,  is  also  a  clothed  roller,  having  upon 
its  spindle  a  fly-pulley,  which  carries  a  crossed-band  to  a  simi- 
lar fly-pulley  upon  the  spindle  of  X,  which  draws  the  contact- 
rubber,  M,  backward  and  forward  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
standards  just  described,  the  rubber  having  less  distance  to 
travel  than  the  brushes,  its  fly-puUeys,  X,  X,  may  be  proper* 
tionably  smaller. 

Ih  connecting  the  coloring-machine  with  the  driving  power, 
it  would  be  convenient  so  to  arrange  it  that  the  printer  may 
stop  and  start  it  as  he  requires,  by  placing  his  foot  upon  a 
treadle  or  treadles  connected  with  the  olutch  or  driving- 
pulleys. 

Fig.  16,  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  sieves,  in  which  they 
enter  sideways  imder  the  blocks.  B,  is  the  moveable  head. 
C,  C,  are  the  block-tables.  D,  D,  are  the  blocks,  as  before 
described.  «,  t,  the  sieve-frames  which  move  towards  each 
other  until  they  meet  in  the  centre  between  the  blocks,  when 
the  color  is  applied  to  the  blocks  in  the  manner  before  descri- 
bed, and  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  the  sieve-frame 
may  also  be  produced  by  segments  and  band-puUies.  The 
feeding  in  of  the  cloth,  and  the  mode  of  giving  the  impres- 
sion, is  likewise  made  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore 
explained.  In  this  form  of  machine,  and  in  that  described 
in  figs»  1  and  2,  the  material  to  be  printed  is  supplied  to  the 
feeding-drum  from  a  roller,  having  a  quantity  of  the  material 
around  it,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  coj^r-plate  presses  and 
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cylinder-machines,  and  after  the  material  has  left  the  ma- 
chine printed,  it  is  carried  away  by  the  common  methods  ore'r 
and  under  guide-rollers,  the  position  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  course  of  the  material,  must  depend  upon  the  situation 
where  the  machine  is  worked  or  placed.  The  course  of  Hie 
printing-cloth  or  impression-blanket  is  shown  in  figs.  1  and 
8.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  an  endless  oil-silk  is  used 
to  print  upon  the  superfluous  color  which  has  passed  through 
the  material  in  printing,  it  must  be  wiped  off  of  the  oil-silk, 
dried  by  rubbing  it  with  a  dry  cloth,  before  it  returns  to  the 
machine. 

n.  The  second  series  of  improvements*  in  block-printing, 
are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandiford,  of  Tottington, 
Lancaster,  and  consist,  firstly,  in  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  block  from  which  the  impressions  are  made  upon  calicos, 
muslins,  silks,  paper,  and  all  other  fabrics  in  the  ordinary  art 
of  block-printing  by  hand.  The  particular  feature  of  novelty 
in  the  construction  of  these  printing  blocks,  is  efifected  by 
making  a  light  framework  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  suitable 
material,  carry  the  design  or  pattern  to  be  printed,  instead  of 
having  it  formed  by  "cutting  and  brassing"  upon  a  solid 
block. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  block-printers,  that  hitherto 
printing  blocks  have  been  exceedingly  limited  in  their  dimen- 
sions, owing  to  any  increase  from  the  usual  size,  making 
them  much  too  heavy  fbr  the  workmen  to  use;  and  ako  that 
their  liability  to  cast  or  warp  would  be  increased,  whereas, 
even  in  their  present  small  size,  they  are  very  subject  to  split 
and  lose  the  evenness  of  t^eir  surface. 

These  objections  to  the  use  of  large  blocks,  are  completely 
overcome  by  means  of  this  invention.  By  the  use  of  light 
open  frames,  instead  of  solid  blocks,  the  workman  will  be 
enabled  also  to  avail  himself  of  many  other  practical  advan- 
tages; for  instance,  the  framework,  or  bed,  is  a  permanent 
block,  upon  the  various  rails  of  which,  can  be  screwed  or 
otherwise  fixed  patterns  or  designs,  and  which  may  be  re- 
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moved  to  be  replaced  by  others  with  great  facility,  and  alw 
make  use  of  the  '^faces''  or  designs  taken  from  old  blocks; 
and  by  dividing  or  cutting  them  up)  Mr.  Sandiford  informs  us 
that  he  is  ei^abled  to  select  any  parts  or  portions  of  such  de- 
signs,, and  form  a  whole  or  new  pattern  by  any  desired  ar* 
rangement  of  the  dissected  parts  upon  the  frames.  Without 
enlarging  further  upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  these  im- 
provements we  will  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  drawing,  in 
order  that  the  practical  effects  of  the  same  may  be  more 
easily  understood. 

Plate  y.,  fig.  1,  represents  a  light  framework  of  wood, 
which  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  solid  block  in  common 
hand  printing :  this  frame  consists  of  plain  light  rails,  a^fijiiyii, 
firmly  secured  together;  but  it  is  evident  it  may  be  con- 
structed in  any  other  form,  or  of  any  other  light  material,  as 
light  metal  tubing,  or  any  other  suitable  substance.  Upon 
this  frame  thin  slips  of  wood,  or  other  material,  as  fig.  2, 
having  the  pattern  or  design  intended  to  be  printed,  formed 
upon  them,  are  to  be  screwed  upon  the  frames  in  separate 
rows,  or  any  other  order,  that,  shall  produce  the  print  required ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  the  goods  to  be  printed  are  to  be  handker- 
chiefs or  shawls,  for  which  these  improvements  are  particu- 
larly adapted,  then  the  frame  will  have  the  centre  or  filling 
made  up  as  at  6,  &,  in  fig.  3,  and  have  a  complete  border  pattern 
also  fijced  upon  the  frame,  as  at  c,  o,  and  with  one  dip  of  the 
block  produce  the  complete  handkerchief  at  one  impression ; 
fig.  4,  shows  a  whole  handkerchief  printed  in  one  color  by  a 
single  impression  of  the  block,  and  the  complete  pattern  made 
up  of  small  slips  properly  arranged  Upon  the  frame,  a,  a,  a,  a, 
but  which,  by  themselves,  would  only  jprint  strips.  In  fig.  5, 
d^  c2,  represents. the  border  pattern,  and  e,  e,  the  centre  or  fill- 
ing up  pattern.  In  .most  cases,  that  is,  in  handkerchiefs  of 
two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches  square,  the  workman,  by  these 
means,  is  enabled  to  print  an  entire  handkerchief;  but  where 
the  shawl  requires  to  be  larger,  or  four  times  that  size,  it 
must  be  produced  by  four  points,  arranged  upon  the  firame  as 
in  fig.  6,  and  the  block  turned  at  every  impression  until  the 
whole  is  completed.    It  will  also  be  very  evident  to  block 
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prmtehii  that  where  the  impressions  to  be  made  are  for  gar- 
ment cloths,  and  not  for  handkerchief,  tbQ  patterns  must  be 
suitably  arranged  upon  the  frames,  and  which  needs  no  fur- 
ther explanation,  as  a  printer  will  be  aware  that  he  may 
make  any  alterations  with  these  improvements  as  the  partic- 
ular arrangement  of  the  pattern  and  colors  may  require ;  fig. 
7,  is  a  section  taken  through  the  frame  and  pattern. 

Secondly,  in  printing  piece  goods  in  the  entire  length,  these 
improtements  possess  considerable  advantages,  as  an  entire 
piece,  by.  the  use.  of  these  frames  carrying  the  design  to  be 
printed,  may  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes  in  three  cobrs 
as  follows : — ^Place  three  ordinary  printing  tables,  end  to  end, 
in  one  length,  and  with  three  printers,  each  having  hia  own 
block  or  frame  of  the  same  size  square  as.  the  width  of  the 
piece  of  goods,  and  also  furnished  with  his  own  sieve  of  color, 
the  first  printer,  with  one  dip,  puts  on  his  object  or  print  in 
the  ground  color,  and  the  cloth  immediately  is  passed  to  the 
second  or  third  printers  to  receive  their  shades  or  colors  upon 
the  same  groimd ;  and  thus  the  whole  piece  is  successively 
printed  in  three  or  more  colors  from  end  to  end.  In  order  to 
complete  this  rapid  operation  of  block-printing,  with  the  best 
efiect,  the  printed  cloths  must  pass  over  a  cylinder  or  drum, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  table,  and  heated  by  steam,  or 
otherwise.  . 

lidstly,  Mr.  Sandiford  proposes  a  further  improved  arrange- 
ment of  the  blocks  connected  with  the  art  of  block-printing, 
by  a  print  or  impression  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  8.  This 
is  accomplished  by  having  the  print,  /,/,/,  and  the  objects, 
gi  gi  g)  su^d  A)  A}  A)  BO  arranged  upon  the  block,  that  by  one 
impression  of  the  same,  three  or  any  number  of  colors  may 
be  printed  from  them,  and  thus  distinct  objects  or  designs, 
and  m  difierent  colors,  may  be  printed  at  once.  The  sieve 
of  oAoT  upon  which  the  block  or  frame  is  to  be  dipped  before 
printing,  must  be  made  in  three  or  more  compartments,  hav- 
ing partitions,  and  each  containing  its  own  separate  color ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  evident  that  the  pattern  may  be  completed 
by  three  impressioiis  of  the  same  block,^  and  by  one  printer 
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advandng  one-third  the  size  of  U^e  frame  at  every  impresdon, 
and  thus  completing  the  pattern  aa  shown  at  fig.  9. 

There  is  another  practical  advantage  arising  from  the  use 
of  these  open  frames  and  patterns  in  block;printing,  which 
will  also  be  readily  observed  by  persons  conversant  with  the 
art.  The  evenings  or  interstices,  i,  i,  i,  i,  see  fig.  3,  between 
the  frame  of  the  block,  and  the  patterns  or  devices  upon  the 
slips,  bj  bywHl  prevent  any  air  from  being  confined  between 
the  fru^e  of  the  block  and.  the  sieve  cloth,  when  the  block  is 
dipped  to  receive  the  color,  and  thereby  the  blocl:  will  "frir- 
nish"  with  color,  without  being  interrupted  by  confined  air- 
bubbles,  which  frequently  occur,  and  prevent  the  color  from 
being  evenly  received  by  the  block. 

III.  The  third  series  of  improvements*  in  Uock-printingi 
are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Hudson,  of  Gale,  near 
Rochdale,  and  consist  in  a  travelling  endless  web,  moved  by 
power,  which,  by  passing  progressively  from  the  color  vat 
over  the  diaphragm,  brings  forward  continuously  a  uniform 
supply  of  the  colored  paste  for  the  workman's  block.    In  the 
process  of  block-printing,  as  commonly  practised,  a  circular 
sieve  with  a  wooden  hoop  is  used,  which  sieve  rests  upon  an 
oil  cloth  extended  over,  and  nailed  to,  a  wooden  hoop,  and 
which  floats  in  a  cistern  or  tub,  containing  a  viscid  fluid  com- 
position of  considerable  tenacity,  known  among  calico-printr 
ers  by  the  name  of  '^  swimming,"    By  the  resistance  of  the 
swimming  against  the  oil  cloth  the  latter  is  pressed  against 
the  sieve  bottom  which  reifts  upon  it,  so  that  Uie  latter  fonns 
an  elastic  table  or  bed  over  which  the  fluid  coloring  matter  or 
mordant  employed  is  spread  and  difiTused,  by  means  of  a  brudi 
appUed  by  the  teer  boy,  whose  duty  it  is,  from  time  to  time, 
to  supply  the  sieve  with  the  coloring  matter  or  mordant,  and 
to  brush  over  and  difiuse  the  same  so  that  a  renewed  and 
uniform  surface  <rf  such  coloring  matter  or  mordant  may  be 
presented  to  the  fru^e  of  the  block  when  applied  to  the  sieve,  so 
as  to  insure  perfect  impressions  of  the  fabric  in  process  of 
printing.    The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  effect  the  pur- 
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pose,  before  mentioned,  of  presenting  a  renewed  and  unifonn 
surface  of  coloring  material  or  mordant  to  which  the  block 
may  be  from  time  to  time  applied,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  teer  boy  or  assistant,  and  in  a  more  certain  and 
uniform  manner  than  is  effected  by  the  method  commonly 
practised.  The  manner  in  which  the  said  machinery  and 
apparatus  are  to  be  constructed  and  used  are  set  forth  and 
ascertained  in  the  idescription  following,  illustrated  by,  and 
haying  reference  to,  the  figures  or  drawings  contained  in  the 
Plate. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  TI.,  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  n^ 
chinery  and  apparatus. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  plan  or  bird's  eye  view. 

Fig.  3,  represents  a  front  elevation. 

Fig.  4^  represents  a  longitudinal  section. 

Figs.  6  and  6,  represent  the  separate  parts  constituting  the 
two  ends  of  the  color  box  hereinafter  described.  % 

Fig.  7,  represents  a  plan  of  the  doctor  or  straight  edge, 
hereinafter  described.* 

A,  is  a  cast-iron  box  or  cistern  open  at  the  top,  and,  when 
in  use,  is  covered  with  an  oil-cloth  or  varnished  cloth  of  the 
kind  used  by  calico  printers  in  the  cases  now  commonly  em- 
ployed for  teering  or  diffusing  the  coloring  material  or  mor- 
dant The  upper  edges  of  this  box,  on  each  side,  have  a  pro- 
jecting flanch,  a,  over  which  the  edges  of  the  oil-cloth  cover- 
ing are  lapped  and  nailed  down  tight  to  a  narrow  wooden 
moulding,  /,  screwed  under  the  flanches  by  screws  passed 
from  the  inside  of  the  box  through  the  small  holes  at  b,  in 
the  sides  of  the  box  as  seen  at  figs.  1  and  4  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  6il-cloth  covering  is  represented  at  W,  in  fig.  2 ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  wooden  moulding  under  the  returned 
edge  or  fiange  of  the  cistern  is  seen  in  figs.  1,  3,  and  4.  In 
the  side  of  the  box,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  is  an  opening  designated 
by  the  dotted  lines,  C,  communicating  with  an  upright  iron 

•  Dr.  Vt%  at  pi«e9l9  of  hb  "IMctioiiarf  of  Aiti,  Mannfiustarai,  and  MiiiMs" 
gifw  a  difye$xn  diBteafi&aa  oi  tfab  beuitiftil  mMshine.  Thoia  of  oar  ^-^^ 
who  have  oopiM  of  the  **  DietioiMzy/'  will  plottw  xefer. 
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pipe,  d,  open  at  the  top  and  attached  to,  and  proceeding  frooii 
the  outer  side  of  the  box  in  an  upwsird  curve,  and  then  as- 
suming a  perpendicular  direction.  This  upright  pipe  is  cast 
distinct  from  the  box,  A,  and  is  fastened  thereto  with  screws 
and  nuts,  for  which  purpose  the  end  of  the  chimney  adjoining 
the  box  is  cast  with  a  flanch  to  admit  of  being  tapped  to  re^ 
ceive  the  screws.  This  flanch  and  the  screw  heads  are  seen 
in  figs.  1  and  2 ;  between  the  flanch  and  the  sides  of  the  box 
is  introduced  a  piece  of  mill-board  or  other  packing  to  pack 
the  whole  tight  and  close,  e,  are  two  arms  or  stays,  which 
are  called  the  back  pulley  stays^  proceeding  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  box.  A,  at  one  end  of  it ;  each  of  which  arms  has 
an  upright  projection,/,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  box,  in 
which  is  a  hole  to  admit  a  long  screw,  g,  each  end  of  which 
is  turned  plain  and  smooth  for  about  one-third  of  an  inch, 
and  the  intermediate  length  is  cut  in  a  screw  or  spiral.  The 
plain  end  of  each  of  the  screw  pieces,  g,  nearest  the  box, 
works  in  a  socket  sunk  in  the  back  of  the  box  which  is  there 
thickened  to  admit  of  such  socket.  Each  of  the  back  pulley 
stays,  e,  carries  a  loose  brass  nut.  A,  tapped  to  receive  and  fit 
on  the  screws,  ^,  each  nut  having  on  its  Upper  side  a  small 
hole  or  gland  to  admit  oil  for  lubricating.  The  nuts.  A,  serve 
as  steps  or  bearings  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  axle  of  a  roller, 
hereinafter  more  particularly  mentioned.  The  near  end  of 
the  cast-iron  box  has  two  descending  arms,  t^,  and  «*,  see  figs. 
3  and  4,  which  support  the  color  or  mordant  box,  B,  herein- 
after described,  and  has  also  two  small  projections,  ir,  one  of 
which  has  a  centre  and  the  other  a  step  or  slot  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  axle  of  the  roller,  2.  A,  is  a  bracket  projecting 
from  the  near  end  of  the  side  of  the  box,  A.  Two  arms,  b\ 
b\  are  screwed  to,  and  descend  obliquely  from,  the  bracket,  Ar, 
to  carry  at  their  lowest  extremities  the  two  bearings  for  the 
axle,  m,  of  the  grooved  pulley,  m*.  The  axle,  m,  projects 
beyond  the  arm,  6',  towards  the  color  box,  B,  hereinafter  de- 
scribed ;  and  on  this  projecting  pad  is  a  longitudinal  rib  or 
key  fitting  into  a  key  bed,  in  the  central  hole  of  the  diding 
Ofoes  or  clutch,  o\  the  anns  of  which,  when  it  is  pushed  home 
towards  the  color  box,  catch  the  projecting  legs  of  the  clutch, 
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0*,  which  is  fixed  on  the  adjoining  end  of  the  axle  of  the 
roller j  1.  In  figs.  2  and  3,  B^  is  a  color  box,  the  front,  bot- 
tom and  back  of  which  is  usually  made  of  an  entire  piece  of 
sheet  copper  or  other  suitable  metal,  or  of  wood,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  trough  having  a  vent  pipe  or  plug  hole,  y,  at  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  drawing  off  of  the  coloring  fluid  when 
necessary. 

The  material  of  which  the  color  or  mordant  box  must  be 
composed,  will  vary  with  the  coloring  matter  'or  mordant  to 
be  used,  but  as  the  action  of  acids  is  familiar  to  calico-prin- 
ters, every  competent  workman  will  be  quite  aware  of  the  ef- 
fects which  the  use  of  different  metals  in  the  structure  of  the 
color  box  will  produce  on  the  colors  he  employs.  The  ends 
of  the  color  box  may  be  most  conveniently  made  hi  the  forms 
represented  in  figs.  6  and  6 ;  fig.  5,  representing  the  parts  of 
the  end  nearest  the  driving  pulley  m« ;  and  fig.  6,  the  parts 
of  the  other  end ;  each  end  is  made  in  two  pieces,  ^n  upper 
and  a  lower,  q^  and  q* ;  figs.  6  and  6,  are  the  lower  pieces, 
and  r*  and  r*,  the  upper  pieces  of  the  respective  ends ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  piece,  q\  is  recessed  inwardly,  and  a  portion 
of  9*,  is  recessed  outwardly  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  descend- 
ing arms,  t^  and  {*,  from  the  near  end  of  the  box  or  cistern, 
A.  The  lower  piece  of  each  end  is  mado  with  an  outward 
flanch  all  round,  and  to  these  flanches  tbcr  corresponding  arms 
of  the  trough  are  rivetted.  The  piece,  q\  has  a  hole,  6,  by 
which  it  is  suspended  on  a  pin  projecting  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  descending  arm,  t^  nearest  the  driving  pulley,  m',  and 
the  lower  piece,  9*,  is  attached  to  the  ot^ier  descending  arm, 
{*,  by  a  screw,  n,  which  passes  through  the  hole,  6,  and  screws 
into  the  adjoining  end  of  the  descending  arm,  t*,  which  is 
tapped  to  receive  it  in  order  to  attach  together  the  upper  and 
lower  pieces  of  the  ends  of  the  color  box.  The  flanch  at  the 
upper  edge  of  each  of  the  lower  end  pieces,  q^  and  j*,  is 
spread  out  into' a  semicircular  projection  at  the  nearer  end, 
and  the  flanch  at  the  lower  edge  of  each  of  the  upper  end 
pieces,  r^  and  r*,  are,  in  like  manner,  spread  out  into  a  cor- 
responding projection,  and  each  corresponding  pair  of  these 
project]<»i8,  namely,  one  Uf^r  end  and  one  lower,  are  united 
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by  means  <^  a  screw,  m',  which  passing  through  a.  hde  in 
the  upper  projection  is  screwed  into  the  lower  projection  which 
is  tapped  to  receive  it.  The  upper  piece,  r\  is  made  with  a 
notch  or  fork  at  its  back  part  which^  clasps  the  descending 
arm,  P ;  this  fork  is  seen  in  the  elevation  at  r',  fig.  5,  and 
serves  to  keep  in  its  place  the  color  box,  and  its  adjuncts  on 
the  superior  margin  of  each  of  the  upper  pieces,  r^,  r",  are 
two  bosses  or  projecting  pieces,  9  and  10,  which  carry  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  screw,  11,  having  a  pivot  and  nick  turned  plain 
to  turn  in  holes  in  the  bosses  as  bearings ;  on  each  screw,  11, 
is  a  nut  or  moveable  piece,  12,  tapped  to  receive  the  screw, 
and  which,  by  turning  the  screw,  11,  by  its  fly  or  thumb-plate, 
may  be  made  to  travel  forward  or  backward  to  the  extent  of 
the  distance  between  the  bosses,  9, 10.  The  upper  end  of 
each  nut  or  shifting  piece,  12,  terminates  in  a  fork  bended 
horizontally  inwards  towards  each  other  so  as  to  form  bearers 
for  the  end  of  the  doctor  or  straight  edge,  ^,  best  seen  in  figs. 
3  and  7.  The  back  of  the  doctor  is  flanged  or  turned  up  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  except  at  the  two  ends,  which 
are  cut  down  to  admit  of  their  being  received  into  the  forks, 
in  which  they  are  kept  firm  by  pins  passed  through  eyes  in 
the  upper 'and  lower  prong  of  each  fork,  and  through  corres- 
ponding holes  driUejjd  in  the  ends  of  the  doctor.  1,  2,  3,  best 
seen  in  fig.  4,  are  a  series  of  wooden  rollers,  df  which,  1,  is 
called  the  lower  front  roller ;  2,  the  upper  front  roller ;  and, 
3,  the  back  roller :  4,  is  also  a  wooden  roller,  which  may  be 
covered  with  flannel  or  similar  material,  or  not  covered,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  tenacity  of  the  coloring  matter  or 
mordant  employed  to  take  up  the  coloring  material  or  mordant 
in  the  box,  and  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  furnishing- 
roller ;  each  of  the  four  rollers  runs  on  axles  supported  by  the 
bearings  about  to  be  described.  The  axles  of  the  fumishing- 
roller,  4,  rest  in  steps  which  move  freely  in  perpendicular 
grooves  or  guides  formed  in  the  inside  of  the  ends  of  the 
color  box,  as  seen  by  dotted  lines  in  q\  and  q\  figs.  6  and  6. 
These  steps  are  adjusted  or  moved  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion by  means  of  the  screws,  z,  which  pass  through  the  under 
side  of  the  color  box  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  amount  of 
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pressure  between  the  roilers,  1  and  4^  can  be  regulated  with 
the  greatest  exactness.  The  axles  of  the  lower  front  roller, 
1,  rest  on  the  upper  edges  of  the  lower  pieces,  9^  ^^^  i\  ^^ 
the  ends  of  the  color.box,  and  are  retained  in  their  places  by 
caps  or  openings  cast  in  the  corree^nding  upper  pieces,  r' 
and  r^.  The  axles  of  the  upper  front  roller,  2,  run  in  the 
centre  of  the  slot  or  step  formed  in  the  projections,  or,  of  the 
box.  A,  as  before  described,  and  the  axles  of  the  back  roller, 
3,  rest  in  the  steps,  A,,abo  before  described. 

On  the  end  of  the  roller,  1,  £su:thest  from  the  driving-pulley, 
m^  is  fixed  the  small  spur-wheel,  13,  which  ge^s  with  an- 
other spur-wheel  fixed  immediately  beneath  it,  on  the  corres- 
ponding end  of  the  furnishing  roller,  4 ;  the  spur-wheels  be- 
ing of  such  relative  size  that  the  face  of  the  roller,  4,  may 
work  with  a  slight  rubbing  action  against  the  endless  web, 
hereinafter  described.  The  rollers,  1,  2,  and  3,  carry  an  end- 
less web,  Z,  made  of  the  cloth  or  fabric  commonly  used 
among  block-printers  for  forming  the  bottom  of  the  common 
sieve,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  of  any  other  fabric  for  taking 
up  the  coloring  matter  or  mordant,  and  which  web,  when  the 
roller  1,  is  made  to  revolve,  is  carried  over  and  in  contact 
with  the  case  or  covering,  W,  of  the  box,  A.  The  web,  in  its 
revolution,  passes  between  two  small  brackets,  14,  fitted  to 
and  sliding  on  the  doctpr,  ^,  and  best  seen  in  fig.  7,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  equal  to.  the  width  of  the  web,  and  con- 
nected by  a  wire,  16,  in  the  space  between  which  and  the 
doctor  the  web  passes  to  put  the  machine  in  working  order. 
The  box,  A,  is  fixed  to  a  wooden  frame,  as  shown  in  figs.  1, 
and  3,  the  legs  of  which  are  represented  in  the  figures  as 
broken  off,  and  are  of  the  height  most  convenient  to  the  work* 
men.  The  box  being  filled  with  the  swimming,  before  men- 
tioned, the  covering  is  stretched  over  the  top  and  projecting 
edges  or  flanges  of  the  box.  A,  and  nailed  down  tightly  to  the 
wooden  moulding  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  swimming;  a  further  quantity  of  swimming  is  then 
poured  into  the  pipe,  c2,  so  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  swim- 
ming in  it  a  Uttle  above  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  thereby 
to  produce  an  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  box, 
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agaiust  the  oil-cloth  or  covering,  the  pressure  being  propor* 
tionable  to  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  upright  pipe.  B7 
this  means  the  covering  forms  a  firm  elastic  table  ;  the 
endless  sieve  or  web,  Z,  is  then  extended  over  the  elastic 
table  thus  formed  over  the  rollers,  2,  and  3,  and  under  the 
roller,  1,  as  best  shown  in  fig.  4,  the  tension  of  the  endless 
web  may  be  regulated  by  varying  the  position  of  the  back 
roller,  3,  which,  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  g^  acting 
on  the  moveable  steps.  A,  may  be  made  to  approach  to,  or  re- 
cede from,  the  back  of  the  box,  as  occasion  may  require.  In 
like  manner  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  doctor  or 
straight  edge,  s,  shall  bear  on  the  endless  web  may  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  11.  The  machine 
being  thus  adjusted,  the  vent  hole,  j/,^  of  the  color  box  is 
closed  up,  and  the  fluid  coloring  material  or  moidant  intended 
to  be  used  is  poured  into  the  color  box,  B,  to  such  a  height 
that  a  sufiicient  quantity  may  be  taken  up  by  the  roller,  4,  in 
its  revolutions,  the  grooved  pulley,  m*,  being  turned  by  a  strap 
or  cord  from  a  revolving  shaft  worked  by  steam  or  other  pow- 
er, or  by  hand,  the  clutch  sliding  coupling,  o',  is  pushed  to  the 
end  of  the  pulley  axle,  m,  so  as  to  gear  with  the  clutch,  o*,  as 
represented  in  fig.  2 ;  the  roller,  1,  on  the  axle  of  which  the 
clutch  is  fixed,  is  thus  caused  to  revolve  and  by  means  of  the 
spur  wheel,  13,  and  the  one  gearing  with  it,  as  before  de- 
scribed,  drives  the  furnishing  roller,  which,  as  it  revolves  takes 
up  the  coloring  fluid  or  mordant  from  the  color  box  and  im- 
parts it  to  the  endless  sieve  or  web,  Z,  in  its  passage  un- 
der the  roller,  1.  As  the  endless  web  traverses  from  the 
roller,  1,  to  the  roller,  2,  it  bears  against  the  doctor,  s,  by 
which  the  superfluous  color  is  scraped  off  and  falls  into  the 
color  box,  to  facilitate  which  the  axes  of  the  rollers,  1,^2,  are 
not  placed  in  the  same  perpendicular,  but  in  an  oblique  line, 
the  roller,  2,  being  a  little  more  forward  than  the  roller,  1 ; 
the  small  brackets,  14,  on  the  doctor  further  scrape  off  the 
superfluous  color  from  the  edges  of  the  endless  web.  As  the 
endless  web  prc^esses  over  the  elastic  table  formed  by  the 
extended  covering,  the  printer  applies  his  block  to  it  as  to  the 
common  sieve,  the  raised  pattern  on  the  &ce  of  the  block 
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thereby  receiving  the  color  or  mordant  which  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fabric  in  the  process  of  being  printed. 

lY.  The  fourth  series  of  improvements*  in  block-printing, 
are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Robert  Hampson,  of  Manchester. 
In  Plate  YII.,  fig.  1,  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  machine  for 
block-printing.  A,  is  a  roller  or  wooden  cylinder,  on  which 
the  fabric  to  be  printed,  is  wound ;  and  S^  a  similar  roller, 
provided  with  a  length  of  calico  or  other  cloth,  to  pass  under 
the  fabric,  and  protect  the  blanket  during  the  printing  pro- 
cess, a,  a,  represent  carrier  rollers,  under  the  one  and  over 
the  other  of  which  the  fabric  and  under-cloth  are  carried  in 
their  peussage  towards  the  printing  table  B,  over  which  they 


The  rollers.  A,  and  S,  are  both  prevented  from  revolving 
freely,  by  means  of  a  break  or  check  line,  and  the  counter- 
weights, 6,  6,  «o  that  the  fabric  and  under-cloth  are  held  in  a 
state  of  moderate  tension  as  they  are  drawn  forward  over  the 
printing  table,  B.  The  position  at  which  the  impression  is 
given  to  the  fabric,  is  immediately  over  the  letter,  B ;  whence 
the  fabric  passes  forward  over  the  roller,  C,  and  there  sepa- 
rates from  the  calico  or  under-cloth,  which  passes  between 
the  roller,  C,  and  the  pressing  roller,  c,  which  is  held  in  close 
contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  roller,  C,  by  means  of 
the  small  levers  and  counter-weights,  D,  D. 

On  the.  axis  of  the  roller,  C,  is  placed  the  spur-wheel,  E, 
which  receives  motion  from  the  pinion,  e,  when  made  to  re- 
volve, by  means  of  the  handle  or  winch,  F.  This  handle 
or  winch  is  arranged  to  make  one  revolution  for  every  in- 
tended progressive  movement  of  the  fabric,  having  reference 
to  the  depth  of  the  pattern  or  portion  of  the  pattern  intended 
to  be  impressed  thereon,  and  is  held  stationary,  during  the 
printing  operation,  by  a  small  spring  catch,/. 

The  amount  of  revolution  imparted  to  the  wheel,  E, 
necessarily  depends  on  the  relative  size  of  the  pinion,  e, 
which  can  be  changed  when  required,  so  that  as  soon  as  one 
impression  has  been  received  on  the  fabric,  at  the  point,  B,  a 

*  Patented  in  June,  1640. 
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uniform  amount,  in  length,  of  the  fabric,  corresponding  with 
the  amount  printed,  is  drawn  forward  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cylinder,  C,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  the  fabric  presented  to 
the  printing  operation:  , 

After  the  fabric  has  received  the  impression  from  the  block, 
and  passed  forward  over  the  roller,  C,  it  is  carried  over  a 
heated  plate,  d,  dj  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it,  and  thence 
forward  under  the  carrier  rollers,  g\  g\  then  over  the  press- 
ing roller,  c,  and  under  or  over  such  carrier  rollers  as  may  be 
convenient,  until  it  is  deposited,  printed,  and  in  a  dry  state, 
on  the  roller,  R. 

The  heated  surface,  rf,  d,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
printed  fabric,  is  produced  by  a  constant  flow  of  hot  water  or 
steam  within  a  chamber,  of  which  d,  d,  forms  one  side ;  but 
the  mode  of  heating  ma}^  be  varied,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fabric  to  be  printed. 

The  block,  G,  from  which  the  impression  is  received  on 
the  fabric,  is  suspended  immediately  over  and  parallel  to 
the  table,  B,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  cross-frame,  g^  g. 
This  frame  is  guided  and  kept  horizontal  in  its  ascent  and 
descent  within  the  strong  upright  frame  of  the  machine,  X, 
X,  by  means  of  the  centre  rod,  H,  and  is  suspended  in  its 
present  position  by  means  of  the  band,  t,  *?  ^"^^  counter- 
weight, I ;  so  that,  by  raising  the  counter-weight,  I,  the  cros&- 
frame  and  block  descend  by  their  own  gravity,  and  the  block 
imparts  the  pattern  to  the  fabric  on  the  table  below,  return- 
ing to  the  position  represented,  as  soon  as  the  weight,  I,  is 
drawn  down  by  the  operator. 

The  apparatus  for  distributing  the  color  to  the  block,  G,  is 
represent^  at  K,  and  moves  on  the  railway,  L,  L.  In  the 
drawing  it  is  shown  immediately  under  the  block,  G,  pre- 
paratory to  the  block  being  depressed  to  receive  the  color, 
and  in  dotted  lines,  in  the  position  to  which  it  would  be  re- 
moved before  the  block  again  descended  to  impart  the  pattern 
to  the  fabric  below. 

The  construction  of  this  part  of  the  invention  will  be  seen 
in  the  detached  figures,  where  figs.  2  arid  3,  represent  plans, 
and  figs.  4  and  5,  transverse  sections  of  a  coloring  apparatus, 
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for  distributing  six  colors  to  the  block  at  one  operation.  In 
these  figures,  tn,  m^  m,  represent  eight  compartments  or 
small  cisterns,  in  which  the  liquid  colors  are  contained,  ready 
for  distribution  on  the  surface  of  their  respective  sieves  or 
elastic  surfaces,  M,  M,  M. 

The  six  parallel  boxes  or  cisterns,  imder  the  sieves,  M, 
M,  M,  are  supplied,  at  their  respective  openings,  n,  n,  n, 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  liquid  to  keep  them  elastic,  and 
are  supported  on  two  straight  edges,  O,  O.  The  first  sieve- 
box  is  stationary,  but  the  other  five  can  be  separated  by 
mesfns  of  the  bent  irons,  d,  d,  which  are  attached  to  the  last 
sieve,  and  the  amount  of  separation  or  distance  from  each 
other,  at  which  they  are  held,  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
strap  of  leather,  p,  p,  (see  figs.  4  and  5,)  attached  to  the, 
under  side  of  all  the  sieve  boxes  or  cisterns. 

Fig.  6,  is  a  plan,  and  fig.  7,  an  elevation  of  a  feeder  or  im- 
plement for  distributing  the  color  from  the  color  cisterns,  m, 
m,  m,  into  the  sieves,  M,  M,  M.  This  feeder  consists  of  a 
series  of  wooden  pegs,  fixed  in  and  proceeding  firom  the  under 
surface  of.  a  slab  of  wood,  and  so  placed  as  to  correspond  with 
the  respective  color  cisterns,  so  that,  by  lifting  the  feeder  out 
of  the  color  cisterns,  and  placing  it  on  the  sieves,  when  in  the 
position  represented  at  fig.  2,  a  regular  amount  of  color  is  car- 
ried to  each,  and  the  dipper,  being  returned  to  the  color  ves- 
sels, remains  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

Fig.  8,  represents  a  teering  brush  or  rubber,  y,  with  two 
handles,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  trough,  made  for  its  recep- . 
tion,  as  seen  at  fig.  3,  when  not  in  use  ;  and  is  shown  in  ele- 
vation, as  when  in  use  at  fig.  4.  This  brush  or  rubber  is  for 
teering  or  spreading  the  color  unifwinly  <mi  the  surface  of  the 
respective  sieves,  and  is  divided  into  spaces  to  correspond  with 
the  sieves  when  separated,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  colors  having 
been  distributed,  by  means  of  the  dipper,  fig.  7,  and  spread 
o^  teered  by  the  brush,  the  coloring  apparatus  is  passed  along 
the  railway,  L,  L,  under  the  block,  G,  where  the  projections, 
d,  d,  coming  in  contact  with  the  upright  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  several  sieves,  M,  M,  M,  are  pushed  together  or  closed, 
as  seen  at  fig.  3,  and  are  then  in  a  poriticm  to  conespond  with 
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the  several  pordoas  of  the  pattern  on  the  block,  O,  which  are 
to  receive  the  several  colors.  In  this  apparatus,  the  color  be- 
ing distributed  in  straight  lines,  the  pattern  on  the  block,  G, 
must  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  character ;  but  by  vari- 
ations in  the  form  of  sieves,  patterns  of  a  different  character 
may  be  produced. 

Fig.  10,  is  a  modification  of  the  coloring  apparatus,  in 
which,  by  the  sieves  being  made  with  projections  or  indenta- 
tions, X,  filling  into  each  other,  alternate  colors  would  be  im- 
parted to  the  block  when  the  sieves  were  closed,  and  the  block 
brought  into  contact  therewith ;  whereas,  in  the  former  con- 
struction, it  would  be  the  same  color  throughout.  But  this 
and  other  modifications  of  the  coloring  apparatus,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  pattern  to  be  produced,  will  be  obvious  to 
any  party  conversant  with  printing  qperations, — a  principal 
advantage  in  the  method  described,  of  distributing  and  teer- 
ing  the  color,  depending  on  the  moveable  arrangement  of  the 
sieves,  which  allow  of  the  near  approximation  of  different 
Colors  in  the  pattern,  without  endangering  their  admixture 
during  the  process  of  distribution  and  teering. 

Fig.  9,  is  an  elevation  of  a  brush  for  cleaning  the  block,  G, 
when  required,  which,  by  moving  accurately  on  t|;ie  edge  of 
the  coloring  apparatus,  comes  in  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  block  on  which  any  part  of  the  pattern  is  raised,  the 
block  being  sufficiently  lowered  for  this  purpose  when  re- 
quired. 

The  following  figures  represent  a  modification  of  the  color- 
box,  adapted  to  the  employment  of  a  printing  block,  of  the 
ordinary  size,  to  be  used  by  hand,  either  before  or  after  dye- 
ing, or  other  process,  by  which  the  texture  of  the  fabric  to  be 
printed  has  been  stretched,  contracted,  or  otherwise  varied,  in 
the  same  manner  as  block  printing  is  ordinarily  performed, 
and  when  the  object  could  not  be  properly  or  conveniently  ef- 
fected by  a  block,  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  fabric,  as 
already  described. 

Fig.  11,  is  a  plan  of  the  color  box ;  fig.  12,  is  a  transverse 
section  of  the  same,  taken  at  the  line,  T,  T,  of  fig.  11 ;  and  fig. 
13,  A  transverse  section,  taken  at  the  line,  to,  v>^  of  the  same  fig. 
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The  poBition  of  the  sieves,  when  closed  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  block,  is.  shown  at  fig.  11 ;  but  when  not  in  use, 
they  are  placed  as  shown,  in  section,  at  fig.  12. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  coloring  apparatus,  before 
explained,  the  teering  or  spreading  of  the  color  was  described 
as  performed  lengthwise,  from  end  to  end  of  the  sieves.  In 
the  present  modification  it  is  performed  across  or  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  longest  side  of  the  sieves,  which  are  divided  into 
compartments  by  small  bands  or  raised  divisions,  placed  across 
the  sieves,  to  prevent  the  intermixture  of  different  colors 
placed  on  the  same  sieves. 

7he  various  colors  are  placed  in  compartments,  marked 
j»,  m,  m,  and  each  is  subdivided  into  a  variety. of  small  cells, 
to  contain  colors  and  shades  of  colors.  Thus,  at  one  impres- 
sion of  the  block,  six  or  more  separate  colors  are  placed  on 
the  fabric,  and  the  rainbowed  effect  produced  and  intermixed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  heretofore  been  effected.* 

Y.  The  fifth  series  of  improvementst  in  block-printing, 
are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Capple  Miller,  of  Man- 
chester, and  consist  in  a  novel  arrangement  and  construction 
of  mechanism,  whereby  the  pattern  or  design  may  be  printed 
upon  the  goods  or  fabrics,  by  the  agency  of  machinery,  worked 
by  steam  or  other  adequate  power. 

The  peculiar  d^artment  of  printing  calicos,  muslins,  d&Cj 
to  which  these  improvements  are  more  particularly  appUcable, 
i^  that  process  usually  denominated  block-printing,  which  is 
ordinarily  performed  by  manual  labor ;  the  design  or  pattern 
to  be  printed,  being  first  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  blocks, 
and  small  portions  of  a  single  color  impressed  upon  the  cloth, 
by  the  bands  of  the  workman,  the  intervening  and  finishing 
colors  being  separately  printed  at  successive  intervals. 

The  advantages  attainable  by  this  invention  are,  firstly^ 


•  Mr.  PanieU,  •!  page  137  (American  «difcian)  of  hie  "  Applied  CSMmurtfy,"  lep- 
naenta  this  Taluable  machine  bj  a  portion  of  the  framing  only ;  and  which  ha 
eaOa  "  a  sketch  of  the  principal  parU  of  this  very  ingenious  press-printing  ma- 
chine." It  is,  we  believe,  quite  common  fbr  writars  of  Mr.  Parnell's  practical  ex- 
perience in  mechanics,  to  oonalder  i^  framing  the  principal  part  of  the  i 

t  Patented  in  Angast,  1839. 
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the  capability  of  printing  two^  threo,  four,  or  more  ccdora,  at 
one  operation ;  and  secondly,  completing  the  printed  pattern 
upon  the  whole  width  of  the  piece  of  goods,  or  upon  two  or 
more  pieces,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  machine ;  and  by  hay- 
ing another  table,  and  set  of  impression  boxes  and  color  boxes^ 
the  same  movements  may  be  applied,  so  that  the  carriage,  in 
retiring,  may  print  two  or  more  pieces,  and  m  adyancing, 
print  also  two  more. 

In  Plate  YUI.,  are  several  views  of  the  improved  machine, 
calculated  to  print  two  pieces,  or  two  different  patterns,  on 
the  same  block,  t>f  calico,  muslin,  or  other  fabric,  side  by  side^ 
(or  four  pieces,  the  carriage  printing  both  ways,)  the  intended 
pattern,  or  device,  to  be  printed,  consisting  of  four  colors^  to 
be  printed  firom  blocks. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  side  elevation,  fig.  2,  a  front  view,  and 
fig.  3,  a  transverse  section,  taken  through  about  the  nuddk 
of  the  machine. 

The  side  or  main  framing  of  the  printing  machine,  is  shown 
at  a]  a,  supporting  the  color  boxes,  6,  ft,  b,  with  their  respec- 
tive "  doctors ;"  the  furnishing  tables  or  beds,  c,  c,  c,  (which 
are  a  substitute  for  the  sieve  in  ordinary  block'-printing ;)  the 
printing  table,  d,  d;  and  the  feeding,  dr3ring,  and  delivering 
roUer8,/,/,g',g^,  A,  A. 

The  machine  is  also  provided  with  a  carriage,  «,  %  for  the 
printing  blocks,  j,j,j,j.  This  carriage,  t;  t,  travels  in  and 
out,  at  suitable  intervals,  upon  rails,  k,  k,  attached  to  the 
main  framing, 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  effected,  by  passing  a 
driving-strap,  I,  connected,  by  shafting,  to  the  steam-engine, 
or  any  other  adequate  power,  round  the  driving^pulley,  m, 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  driving-shaft,  n,  n.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft,  n,  is  keyed  the  bevii-pinion,  o, 
gearing,  at  suitable  intervals,  (hereafter  explained,)  with  the 
bevil-wheel,  p,  which  is  mounted  upon  one  end  of  the  cros^- 
shaft,  q  ;  at  about  the  middle  of  which,  the  mitre-wheels,  r,  r, 
driving  the  upr^ht  shaft,  s^  s,  and  mitre-wheels,  t,  /,  above, 
actuate,  by  means  of  the  spur-pinions,  ti,  u,  the  feeding-roU- 
m^f,fy  and  thus  draw  the  pieces  of  goods  into  the  machine. 
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SimultiineoiiBly  wiik  the  pro^recB  of  tke  dotfa^thei 
wheels,  pj  i^,  at  the  other  end  of  the  crow-flhaft,  q^  drive  th» 
fnnuehing-rollers,  i^,  ir,  vf,  by  meami  of  the  spur-geaikig^ 
Sy  Sy  X.  The  fumishing-foUeni,  revolvmg  in  their  respedke 
color-boxes,  spread  (Mr  supply  the  colors  upon  the  trayelUng 
endless  blankets,  y,  y,  y,  which  pass  around  the  t<^  rettei^ 
and  the  fidmisfaing-tables  or  beds,  c,  c,  c,  in  order  to  simply 
the  cdors  to  the  surEeuses  of  the  printing  Uocks,  j,;;,^. 

Jt  may  be  here  remarked,  that  either  the  beds,  Cy  or  the 
backs  of  the  printing  blocks,  may  be  made  sUghtty  elastic,  to 
insure  the  perfect  taking-^p  of  the  color  by  the  blocks. 

Supposing  now  the  carriage,  i,  «,  to  be  run  out  upon  its 
failways,  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  beds,  c,  e^  it  is  drawn 
inwards  towards  the  fumidiing-beds,  c,  e,  by  means  of  the 
spur-wheel,  z,  upon  Uie  driving-shaft,  n,  taking  into  a  smaU 
pinion,  1,  (shewn  by  dots  in  fig.  1,)  upon  the  shaft,  2.  On  the 
end  of  this  shaft  is  also  keyed  the  man^e^pinion,  3,  gearing 
in  the  mangle-wheel,  4,  which  is.  keyed  upon  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  6«  This  shaft  drives  tfie  spur-wheel,  6,  in  gear  with 
the  pinion,  7,  fast  upon  the  shaft,  8, — see  fig.  3. 

Upon  either  end  of  the  shaft,  6,  is  a  lack-pinion,  9,  taking 
into  the  horizcmtal  rack,  10,  fast  on  the  carriago-frame,  t,  t, 
and  thus  the  blocks,  ^*,j,j,  are  presented  to  the  ftimidbdng- 
blankets,  y,  y,  y,  and  take  a  supply  of  color  ready  for  priiDl- 
ing.  The  travelling  carriage  and  blocks  liow  retire,  by 
the  agebcy  of  the  mangle-wheel  and  pini<»),  3,  and  4,  the 
pinion  being  fast  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft,  2,  and  the  whe«l 
being  fast  upon  the  otha:  shaft,  6,  in  a  line  with  the  shaft, 
2l  At  this  time,  another  <»peration  of  the  machine'  takes 
place  :-^ 

Upon  the  reverse  end  of  the  shaft,  5,  is  a  pinion,  11,  gear- 
ing with  the  spur-wheel,  12 ;  and  by  means  of  the  spur-geac- 
ing,  6,  and  13,  and  counter-shaft,  14,  the  piniim,  15,  drives  the 
spur-wheel,  16,  which  corresponds  to  the  wheel,  12,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  machine.  To  one-  of  the  arms  of  these  spar  - 
wheds  are  attached,  by  bolts,  two  quadrant  levers,  17, 17 ;  and 
as  these  wheels  revolve,  by  means  of  the  gearing  just  deseri- 
bed,  the  levers,  17, 17,  draw  down  the  chains,  18, 18,  and  ac- 
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.  tuate  the  levers,  19,  and  20,  and  thus  elevate  the  whole  series 
of  jointing  blocks  in  the  parallel  grooves,  21,  21,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  or  closmg  them  into  one  mass  or  block,  by  ex- 
panding the  springs,  22,  22,  and  at  the  next  advance  of  the 
carriage  cau£fed«  at  the  proper  interval,  by  the  agency  of  the 
mangle-wheel,  the  blocks  are  made  to  impress  the  pattern 
upon  the  surface  of  the  goods,  at  once,  in  four  or  more  differ- 
ent colors,  and  in  one,  two,  or  more  widths  of  cloth,  at  one 
operation. 

The  cloth  is  now  drawn  forward,  for  the  space  of  the 
exact  width  of  one.  of  the  blocks  or  sketch  of  the  design,  by 
means  of  the^  spur-wheels  and  pinions,  23,  23,  and  passed 
around  heated  cylinders,  g^  g,  if  necessary,  and  between  the 
delivering-rollers,  out  of  the  machine.  These  operations  art 
to  be  repeated,  by  the  continuous  rotation  of  the  main 
driving-shaft,  until  the  printing  is  completed,  the  colors 
midring  a  single .  advance  upon  the  pattern  at  every  presen- 
tation of  the '  blocks,  until  the  whole  number  of  blocks  have 
been  presented  to  the  same  space  or  portion  of  the  goods 
successively. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  steam^ipes,  24,  are  to  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  printing  table  and  drying  cylinders,  in  order 
to  supply  a  degree  of  steam-heat  during  tfie  operation,  which 
may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

To  give  suitable  intervals  of  rest  and  motion  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  driving  gear,  an  ordinary  dutch-box,  25, 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  fig.  1,  and  regulated  by  suitaUe  stops, 
fixed  to  the  travelling  carriage,  is  used  for  throwing  the 
wheel,  p,  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  pinion,  o  ; — ^this  is  to 
prevent  doth  or  colors  from  being  dragged  upon  the  blocks. 

TI.  The  sixth  series  of  improvements*  in  block-printing, 
are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  William  Wood,  of  High  Holbom, 
London,  and  apply  principally  to  printing  or  staining  &brics 
of  the  carpet  kind,  whether  manufactured  by  the  known  pro- 
cesses of  weaving,  or  felting ;  the  object  being  to  communi- 
cate to,  or  d^xwit  upon,  these  and  the  like  fitbrics  such  copi« 

*  Pitanled  in  Deoenbcr,  1844. 
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qnm  supplies  or  quantities  of  dyeing  material  as  wiB  be  suffi- 
cient to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  febric,  in  order  to  dye  or 
stain  it  thicough  or  down  to  the  ground-woik,  or  nearly  so: 
the  ordinary  modes  of  prinHng  beings  in  general^  only  ca- 
pable of  coloring  the  surfaeej  or  a  very  little  way  below  the 
sui&ce.  By  this  improTed  means  Mr^  Wood  states,  that 
he  is  enaUed  to  print  or  stain  fabricswhich  have  a  raised 
terry,  pile,  or  nap,  such  as  the  fkbrics  commonly  called  or 
known  by  the  denominations,  Brussels  carpeting^  or  WiUon 
carpeting  and  the  like ;  or  thick  fabrics  without  pile,  such  as 
Kidderminster  carpeting^  and  drttggets. 

In  carrying  out  this  object,  a  series  of  cdls  or  compartments 
are  provided,  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  dyeing  or  staining  matter.  These  cells  or  compartments 
may  be  arranged,  either  upon  a  level  or  a  curved  surfieu^e,  in 
any  figures  or  devices  capable  of  prodocing  patterns.  The 
cells  are  divided  by  partitions,  in  order  to  limit  and  define, 
laterally,  the  flow  of  the  dyeing  or  staining  materials;  the 
several  colors  employed  being  placed  in  separate  cells,  accord-; 
ing  to  the  desired  colors  of  ther  pattern  to  be  produced'.  These 
arrang^ehts  being  made,  the  fsaice  of  the  fisibric  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  open  parts  of  the  cells,  and  caused  to 
d^  or  penetrate  into  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
such  quantities  of  the  coloring  matter  as  will  suffice  to  dye 
or  stain  those  parts  of  the  &bric  operated  upoin  to  the  depth 
required.  In  the  first  place  a  flat  plate  or  8uirihce'(to  be  made 
of  metal)  is  provided ;  upon  this  plate  narrow  stripe  or  ribs  of 
metal  are  set  upright  and  arranged  into  figures  or  forms^ 
agreeable  to  any  required  pattern^  These  are  soldered  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  [date,  so  as  to  constitute  separate 
cells  or  receptacles  ibr  the  coloring  matter,  the  ujqper  edges  of 
the  strips  being  all  level  or  coincident,  so  as  to  produce  an 
even  surface. 

In  Plate  IX.,  ^.  1,  represents  a  portion  of  a  flat  plate, 
A,  A,  A,  having  the  elevated  ribs,  stripe,  or  jpartitions,  a,  a,  a, 
of  thin  metal  set  up  on  its  soxtace,  by  which  the  cells,  to  hold 
the  coloring  matter  to  produce  thepattem,  are  formed.  B,  B,  B, 
is  a  continuous  cell,  formed  to  the  desired  figure,  containing; 
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say  a  pak  green  coLar,  whioh  is  sappKed  through  a  flat  pipe^ 
iy  from  a  pan  or  icaerToir  (at  the  side  of  the  tahlei  but  not 
sfaowii  in  the  drawing) ;  and  when  the  first  cell,  B^  B,  B,  has 
beoome  filled,  the  cdor  flows  firona  thence  by  <4her  communi* 
eating  pipes,  b%  b*,  to  corresponding  ceUs,  B"",  intended  to 
form  similar  parts  of  the  pattern  at  othn  parts  of  the  plale> 
The  cell,  C,  C,  C,  iafor  producing  another  shade  and  p<Htion 
of  the  %ure ;  it  contains,  say  a  dark  green  c<dor,  which  10 
eondooted  into  it,  in  the  way  before  explained,  by  the  pipe,  1^ 
and  passed  thence  by  the  pipes,  c*,  c%  to  other  parts  of  the 
pattern,  C^  The  cell,  D,  containing,  say  a  brown  cdor,  is 
supplied,  by  the  like  means,  through  the  pipe  d,  and  that 
color  is  conducted  forward  by  the  pipe,  d*,  to  the  cell,  D*. 
The  ground  color,  say  ruby,  intended  to  corer  the  main  part 
of  the  fabric,  is  made  to  flow  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  plate, 
A,  A,  A^  and  over  the  before-mentioned  feeding-pipes,  as 
diewn  in  the  drawing,  and  is  confined  witlnn  the  margioal 
ribs,  £,  E,  E,  on  the  outside.  This  apparatus  being  so  pre- 
pared, the  &ceof  the  fabric  to  be  printed  or  stained  is  brought 
over  and  pressed  upon  the  upper  suifeu^  of  the  partitions, 
6,  a,  a,  on  the  plate.  A,  A,  A,  by  a  flat  plaUen,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  type-printing'^  by  which  means  certain  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  fabric  are  forced  into  the  cells  or  recesses 
containing  the  coloring  matter,  and  it  thereby  becomes  stained 
or  dyed  with  the  several  colors  in  those  parts  where  the  pat- 
tern is  intended  to  be  produced. 

Fig.  8,  r^resents  an  ebvaticn,  partly  in  section,  of  a  press, 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  oi  printing  or  staining  fafarica 
of  the  kind  described,  by  means  of  the  improved  apparatus, 
viz.,  a  plate  with  cells,  as  shewn  at  fig.  1.  This  press  the 
patentee  does  not  intend  to  claim  as  new,  but  shows  it  merdiy 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  mode  of  printing  or  staininy 
more  perfectly.  The  cloth  or  fabric,  a,  a,  a,  to  be  printed,  is 
iro«tad  upon  the  roller,  6,  and  thence  conducted  under  Uie 
roller,  c,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  the  rollers,  d^  pasaingi 
&ce.downwards,  over  the  dyeing-plate,  A,  A,  before  described^ 
wiiioh  plate  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  thefKess.  The  taUe, 
wkfti^on  the  plate.  A,  rests,  is  heated  by  a  steam  dwst,  By 
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Movi',  of  which  indeed  the  table  may  be  Bald  to  form  the 
wpfet  part.  The  cdb  of  the  [ilate,  A,  A,  being  filled  with 
colon)  by  the  means  deaonbed^  or  by  any  other  means  that 
may  be  fbwid  eUgible,  thai  portion  of  the  distended  fabric, 
a, «!  which  is  stretched  oyer  the  &oe  of  the  plate,  A^  A9  is 
pressed  upon  the  upper  surfieuses  of  the,  partitions^  and  the 
parts  intended  to  be  printed  are  made  to  dip  into  the  cells  of 
the  plate  by  the  descent  of  the  platten,  C,  and  having  re- 
mained there  a  sufficient  time  to  take  up  the  necessary  q^an- 
tity  of  color  or  dyeing  material,  the  platten  is  raised  and  the 
eloth  drawn  onward.  In  the  progress  of  the  doth  toward  the 
taidng-up  roller,  e,  it  passes  over  a  hot  plate,  D,  for  the  pur* 
l^ose  of  drying  the  color.'  This  jdate  may  be  conveniently 
heated  by  the  flame  of  jets  issuing  from  a  gas-pipe  £,X^ 
detached  portion  ot  fig<  2,)  though  it  may  be  done  by  other 
means ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  dry 
the  coloring  matter  iqpon  the  &bric  in  tins  part  of  the  opem- 
licm.  / 

^  Having  explained  the  constructiott  of  the  improved  plate, 
with  cells  capable  of  printing  four  colors  at  one  operation,  and 
the'  manner  of  applying  it  in  a  press  to  the  purpose  pf  print- 
ing or  staining  fobrics,  the  patentee  proceeds  to  show  a  modi- 
icatioa  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  a  great  variety  of  colors 
may  be  printed  upon  the  fabric  at  one  time. 

Fig.  3^  represents  a  series  ef  angujar  tubes,  a,  b,  d&c.,  con- 
nected togc^er,  side  by  side,  in  dose  contact,  by  solder  or 
olhef  convenient  means;  and  fig.  4,  is  a  vertical  section  o( 
fhe  sarne^  the  top  surfaces  of  these  conjoined  tubes  form 
togeOier  a  flat  sur&ce,  equivalent  to  the  .{date  first  ^escribed. 
Vfon  thiii  flat  sur&ce,  strips  ot  ribs  of  metal  are  arranged,  as 
before,  in  such  curved  or  other  shapes  as  will  correspond  with 
the  outlines  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  printed,  in  order  to 
pkoduce  distinct  isells  or  receptacles  for  the  cdoring  matter, 
die  strips  or  ribs  forming  the  partitions  between  the  cells. 
The.  colors,  or  coloring  matters^  in  a  fluid  state,  are  supped 
to  this  sppamtus  firom  pans  or  reservoirs  in  the  sides,  from 
whence  the  several  cobrit^  fluids  wiU  pass  into  the  pipeSi «, 
1^  4u.f  Bini  Tise  through  email  openings  from  the  several  hori- 
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asontal  pipes  into  the  several  recesses  or  compartments.  Cue 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  coloring  matters  do  nol 
overflow  from  one  compartment  into  an  adjoining  compart- 
ment, for,  if  that  occurred,  the  patterns  would  become  iU-de* 
fined  and  confused ;  but  this  defect  is  prevented  by  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  coloring  material  in  the  pan  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  recesses. 

The  surface  of  fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  ceUs, 
A,  A,  B,  B,  &c.,  by  the  ribs  or  strips  of  metal;  it  will,  there- 
fore, merely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  lateral  trough.  A* 
being  supplied  with  a  red  coloring  matter  or  dye,  that  c<4or 
will  flow  through  the  communicating  pipes,  a,  a,  a,  to  the 
several  celb  or  compartments.  A,  intended  to  contain  the  red 
liquor ;  knA  the  celb  B,  B^  will,  in  the  same  manner,  be  sup- 
plied with  a  slate  color  firom  the  lateral  trough,  B*,  through 
the  pipes,  fr,  fr,  b.  All  the  other  compartments  will  be  sup- 
plied by  similar  means  with  their  respective  colors,  from  late- 
ralHroughs  through  pipes ;  each  of  which  pipes  has  a  smaS 
aperture,  or  apertures,  through  which  the  liquor  flows  up- 
wards to  the  several  compartments. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  cells  to  ccmtain  the  coloring 
liquor  is,  by  forming  pipes  or  hoUoW-tubes  in  small  pieces, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  printing  types,  which  may  be 
combined  into  figures  by  the  ordinary  means  of  composition : 
hollow  types  being  employed  for  forming  the  cells,  and  solid 
types  for  the  Uank  parts  of  the  pattern.  These  types  having 
been  composed  into  the  desired  figure,  may  be  placed  over  a 
trough  containing  the  coloring  liquor,  and  the  cloth  being  laid 
thereon,  the  liquor  may  be  forced  up  through  the  hollow  types 
into  the  fabric  by  any  convenient  means.  A  convenient  mode 
of  applying  these  hollow  types  is  shown  at  figs.  6,  and  6. 
Fig.  6,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  a  form  of  these  types  set  up  to 
represent  a  diamcmd  pattern,  the  types  being  circumscribed, 
and  held  fast  by  a  frame  or  chietse.  A,  A,  A.  The  tinted 
squares  represent  the  hollow  types,  through  which  the  color- 
ing matter  is  forced  on  to  the  fabric,  and  the  other  parts  are 
solids  or  blanks.  Fig.  6,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  same. 
The  frame,  A,  A,  A,  is  a  box,  in  the  mouth  of  which  the 
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•types  are  inserted  and  made  fast  Within  this  box  a  vessel, 
B,  is  attached,  intended  to  contain  the  dyeing  or  staining  ma- 
terial in  a  semi-fluid  state;  the  sides  of  the  vessel  being 
formed  of  a  flexible  material.  When  the  form  of  type  has 
been  placed  upon  the  fabric  to  be  printed  in  the  usual  way  of 
applying  blocks  for  printing,  the  moveable  top  of  the  vessel  B, 
is  to  be  slightly  depressed,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  dyeing  or  coloring  matter  through  the  hollow  types 
on  to  the  fabric.  Another  mode  of  adapting  these  hollow 
types  to  the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  staining  fabrics  is  shewn  at 
fig.  7.  This  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  A,  perforated  with 
small  holes,  into  which  the  smaller  ends  of  types  are  to  be 
inserted  ;  the  whole  periphery  of  the  cylinder  being  covered 
with  types  set  radially.  Agreeable  to  the  pattern  or  device 
to  be  printed,  the  hollow  types  are  inserted  at  certain  parts  of 
the  cylinder,  and  when  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  charged 
with  the  coloring  material,  the  cloth  or  fabric  passing  under 
the  hollow  types  will  be  printed.  The  coloring  matter  being 
of  such  a  consistency  as  will '  only  fill  the  hollow  types,  but 
not  flow  freely  through  them,  a  volumia  of  steam,  at  a  slight 
degree  of  pressure,  is  conducted  through  the  central  axle,  in 
order  that  it  may  fill  the  chamber  or  passage,  B,  which  ex- 
tends  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder ;  by  which  pressure  of 
the  steam  the  coloring  matter  will  be  forced  through  those 
hollow  types  which  are  in  contact  with  the  cloth  below,  and 
dye  or  stain  it  accordingly. 

Fig.  8,  represents  in  sectional  elevation,  an  improved  ap- 
paratus, whereby  a  rotary  surface-printing  cylinder  is  applied 
to  the  printing  of  woven  and  other  fabrics;  a,  a,  is  the  print- 
ing cylinder ;  and  6,  a  roller,  mounted  and  revolving  in  the 
color  trough,  c,  for  taking  up  and  depositing  color  upon  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  raised  parts  or  surfieuses  of  the 
patterns  on  this  cylinder  are  perforated,  as  shewn  at  cl,  d,  d, 
and  when  the  pattern  has,  been  supplied  with  color  from  the 
roller,  6,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  a,  k  brought 
onder  the  steam  passage  or  chamber,  6,  similar  to  that  above 
described  in  fig.  7,  the  steam  will  enter  the  perforations,  and 
ferce  out  the  color  on  to  the  fabric,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  prossure-bf  the  cylinder  oa  the  fabric  will  cause  the  cdor 
on  the  solid  parts  of  the  pattern,  to  be  taken  off.  The  perfo- 
rations joiay,  if  thought  desirable^  be  covered  with  woolen 
doth,  or  other  porous  material 

YII.  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  description  of  .an 
inyention*  of  Mr,  John  M'lntodi,  of  Glasgow,  having  for  its 
object,  first,  the  combining  of  the  flock,  of  any  required  odor, 
with  a  clear  tolu^on  of  India-rubber  dr  of  gutta-percha,  and 
employing  the  mixture  for  printing  on  calico,  paper,  or  other 
fabrics,  in  place  of  the  usual  coloring  materials.  This  mix* 
ture  is  printed  on  the  fsibrics  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  ordinary  colors  are  used,  and  the  flock  ia  caused  to  ad- 
here firmly  thereto  by  the  India-rubber  or  gutta-percluL 
The  solution  of  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha  is  preferred  to 
be  made  with  naphtha. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  applying  a 
roller;  coated  witk  India-rubber,  to  engraved  rollers  or  plates, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  engraving  clean.  In  printing 
from  engravings  on  rollers  or  plates,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
practice  to  wash  out  the  engraving  frequently,  in  order  to 
remove  the  color  that  has  dried  thereon;  instead  of  which, 
the  patentee  causes  a  roller,  coated  with  India-rubber,  to 
press  against  the  engraved  roller,  as  it  revdlves,  and  thereby 
remove  the  coloring  matter  that  woul^  otherwise  adhere 
thereto:  when  applied  to  an  engraved  plate,  the  roller  is 
caused  to  pass  to  and  fro  over  the  plate. 

The  last  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  contrivance  for 
spreading  the  color  on  a  suitable  sieve-cloth  or  felt,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  blocks  used  in  block-print- 
ing. In  Plate  TIL,  fig.  1,  is  a  l(xigitudinal  section,  and  fig. 
2,  a  transverse  section  of  the  apparatus;  a,  is  a  bag  contain* 
ing  water  suitably  thickened,  as  iisual  in  making  sieves  for 
block-printing;  b,  the  framing  that  supports  the  sieve;  and, 
c,  a  felt,  spread  evenly  over  the  sieve,  and  fastened  at  its 
edges  to  the  frame,  d,  is  a  trough,  containing  the  color,  and 
s,  «,  are  brushes ;  and  it  is  the  vse  of  a  trough  to  contain  the 
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color,  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  felt  or  sieve-cloth  with 
the  brushes  (instead  of  simply  using  a  brush  to  spread  the 
color),  which  constitutes  the  novelty  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
vention. The  lower  part  of  the  trough  is  open,  and  presses 
upon  the  sieve-cloth ;  hence,  as  iha  trough  is  moved,  a  quan- 
tity of  color  is  deposited  upon  the  sieve-cloth,  and  spread 
evenly  by  the  brushes. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RECENT  INVENTIONS   AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DTE- 
ING  AND  CALICO-PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

CYLINDER-PRINTING,  ETC. 

I.  The  first  series  of  improvements  in  cylinder-printing 
which  we  shall  introduce  in  this  chapter  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Richard  Beard,  of  Egre- 
mont  Place,  New  Road,  Londi^n,  and  for  which  he  obtained 
patents  in  June,  1839,  and  October,  1843.  The  first  part  of 
these  improvements  consists  in  printing  two  or  more  colors 
firom  the  same  cylinder;  this  is  effected  by  arranging  the 
pattern  thereon  in  such  a  manner  that  all  those  parts  which 
are  required  to  be  of  the  same  color  shall  follow  one  another 
around  the  cylinder  in  a  direct  line,  so  that  no  crossing  or 
mixture  of  the  colors  may  take  place.  When  engraved 
cylinders  are  used  for  printing,  according  to  this  improve- 
ment, the  color  trough  is  divided,  by  transverse  partitions, 
into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  rows  of  color  re- 
quired to  form  the  pattern,  and  in  each  compartment  is  a 
small  color-roller,  mounted  upon  an  axis,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough. 

In  Plate  X.,  fig.  1, 19  an  end  view  <rf  the  color  trough  and 
its  appurtenances ;  and  fig.  2,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  part 
of  the  same,  a,  is  the  color  trough ;  and  6,  the  printing 
cylinder,  which  is  supplied  with  difierent  colors  by  the  rollers, 
e,  fixed  on  the  shaft,  d.  Any  superfluous  color  is  removed 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  *^  doctor"  or  scraper,  e,  and  is  con- 
ducted into  its  proper  division  of  the  trough  by  the  partitions, 
/,  (one  of  which  is  shown  separately  at  fig.  3,)  inserted  be- 
tween the  various  compartments,  and  kept  in  contact  with 
the  cylinder  by  means  <k  springs,  g.    If  cylinders  with  raised 
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prinllog  surfiEicea  are  used,  a  <^  fumishing-roller"  is  interposed 
between  each  color-roUer  and  the  cylinder. 

The  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of 
supplying  color  to  cylinders,  which  have  their  printing  sur- 
feces  in  relief  by  means  of  a  peculiar  construction  of  roller, 
termed  a  '^  transmittingrroUer."  Around  the  surface  of  this 
roller,  and  extending  the  whole  length  thereof  are  twelve 
slides,  having  a  number  of  raised  cobr  surfieu^es,  covered  with 
doth ;  .on  the  under-side  of  each  slide  a  pair  of  rollers  are 
mounted,  which  work  against  eccentric  guides  in  the  interior 
of  the  transmitting  roller ;  so  that,  as  the  transmitting-roller 
revolves,  the  slides  will  be  moved  a  greater  or  less  distance 
endwise,  according  to  the  degree  of  curve  given  to  the  guides. 
The  colcHT  surfaces  are  supjdied  with  color  by  a  row  of  carry- 
ing or  fumishing-roUers,  which  work  in  contact  with  the 
color-rollers;  and  any  excess  of  color  is  removed  from  the 
carrying-rollers  and  color  surfaces  by  the  doctors.  The 
reason  for  moving  the  slides  endwise  is,  to  cause  those  sur- 
fiices  which  are  to  receive  the  same  description  of  cobr  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  direct  line,  as  they  approach  the  car- 
rying rollers  ;  and,  after  receiving  the  color,  to  be  ananged  in 
suitable  positions  for  transmitting  it  to  the  required  parts  of 
the  pattern. 

This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the 
diagrams,  figs.  4,  and  5 ;  fig.  4,  representing  part  of  some  of 
the  slides  in  suitable  positions  for  transfening  the  color  to  the 
printing  cylinder ;  and  fig.  6,  shewing  their  relative  positions 
when  in  readiness  for  having  the  color  afqplied  to  them  by 
the  carrying-rollers.  The  colors  to  be  printed  are  supposed  to 
be  1i)rown,  green,  pink,  and  violet,  represented  by  the  letters,  6, 
g^  p,  and'V,  which  are  also  marked  upon  the  corresponding 
carrying-roUws,  seen  at  fig.  6 ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  enda,  *,  of  the  slides  range  evenly  together,  when  trans- 
ferring the  color  to  the  printing  cylinder ;  but  that,  when  re^ 
ceiving  the  color,  some  of  the  ends  project  beyond  the  rest,  in 
order  that  the  corresponding  color  smfaces  may  range  in  suit- 
able lines,  as  above  mentioned. 
'    The  third  improvement  consists  in  ptoducing  cylinders  with 
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printing  surfaces  in  relief  by  fixing  Boitafaia  raised  figons  nr 
designs  upon  metal  cylinders.  A  solder,  consisting  of  twenty 
parts  of  pewter,  eight  of  lead,  four  of  bismuth,  and  one  of 
antimony,  is  preferred  to  be  used  for  fixing  the  designs  on  the 
cylinder ;  the  surface  of  which  is  first  piepared  by  coating  it 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  water,  three  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  one  of  sal-ammoniac  The  under  surfiuse  of  ihe 
parts  forming  the  design  is  coated  with  the  solder ;  they  are 
then  placed  in  their  pn^N^  positions,  and  held  for  a  shott 
time,  while  a  hot  iron  is  aj^lied  to  their  upper  surfiu^  Is 
make  them  adhere. 

The  fourth  and  last  improvemeiK  consbta  in  forming  cylinr 
ders  for  relief-printing  of  any  suitable  cement  or  compositioB 
(which  will  become  sufficiently  hard  when  cold,  and  will  not 
be  liable  to  injury  in  the  operation  of  printing),  and  insertiDg 
therein  the  figures  composing  the  design.  The  composition, 
preferred  by  the  patentee,  is  made  by  meking  one  pan  of 
asphaltum,  with  one  of  Im^s  lard,  and  fite  parts  of  Mack 
pitch,  with  two  of  white  pitch,  and  then  intimately  mixii^ 
these  ingredients  with  twenty  parts  of  sand,  and  fire  of  red 
ochre.  The  figures  are  sunk  into  the  cylinder  (which  is 
formed  of  the  above  composition)  to  the  depth  of  about  thne^ 
eighths  of  an  inch,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  pressure; 
and  any  irregularity  in  their  surfaces  is  afterwards  reduced 
by  filling. 

The  invention  patented  under  the  patent  of  October,  1843^ 
above  referred  to,  relates  to  the  *^  transmitting,  or  sieve  roUsrs" 
used  for  supplying  color  to  cylinders  which  have  th^  print- 
ing sur&ces  in  relief.  The  improvement  consists  in  giving 
the  requisite  elasticity  to  those  rollers  by  the  use  <rf  glutinous 
or  gelatinous  matter,  which  will  yield  to  pressure,  and  return 
to  its  original  form  when  the  pressure  is  vemoved. 

The  composition  preferred  by  the  patentee  is  made  of  glue 
and  molasses,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  three  pounds 
of  glue  (which  has  been  steeped  for  about  six  hours)  to  four 
pounds  of  molasses ;  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  four  or  five 
hours,  and  kept  constantly  stirred.  The  apparatus  used  for 
making  this  compositioti  into  rollers,  is  represented  itt  Flaie 
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X.f  fig.  7 J  being  a  vertical  section,  and  fig.  8,  a  jdan  Iheareof. 
a,  18  a  cylinder,  fonned  by  bending  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  otiMr 
suitable  material,  and  it  is  retamed  in  that  shape  by  hoopa^  i, 
provided  with  screws  and  nuts ;  e,  is  an  axb  for  the  roUer, 
with  suitably  turned  necks,  at  its  ends ;  and  d,  d^  are  circu- 
lar plates  fixed  on  the  axis,  e,  to  form  the  ends  of  the  roller ; 
the  upper  plate  having  two  holes  in  it,  throc^h  one  of  which 
the  composition  is  pbured  (the  mould  having  been  previoudy 
oiled),  and  through  the  other  the  air  escapes.  After  the  conir 
position  roller  is  removed  from  the  mould,  it  is  covered  with 
oil-cloth,  and  over  this  is  placed  elastic  cloth  or  felt,  which 
has  been  previously  coated  with  India  rubber  on  the  side 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil-cbth ;  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  liquid  color  from  penetrating  to  the  compoaitioiL 
Tkte  roUer  is  now  ready  for  use^ 

When  seveml  colors  are  to  be  printed  by  the  same  cytinder, 
as  described  and  illustrated  by  the  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  and  6,  as 
above  stated,  the  surface  of  the  composition  roller  is  divided 
into  the  requisite  number  ai  transmitting  surfaces  by  eireidar 
plates.  Fig.  9,  is  a  transverse  section,  and  fig.  10,  a  .firont 
view,  of  part  of  a  cdor  trough,  with  the  rollers  and  cylinders 
to  be  used  in  printing  calicos,  &c.  e,  is  the  trough,  divided 
into  a  number  of  color  spaces  by  partitions,/;  in  each  space 
a  color  roller,^,  is  mounted,  and  l^  these  the  colors  are  sop- 
plied  to  the  sieve-roller,  h,  by  which  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
printing  cylinder,  i;  j,  is  the  bowl  or  bed  roller,  round  which 
the  cloth  passes  to  be  printed ;  and  A:,  is  a  common  printing 
cylinder,  for  printing  the  ground  of  the  pattern.  Each  trans- 
mitting surface  on  the  roller,  A,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by 
its  pair  of  plates,  d,  and  the  colors  are  efiectually  prevented 
from  becoming  mixed  by  the  partitions,/,  entering  the  spaces 
between  the  transmitting  surfaces ;  any  superfluous  color  is 
removed  by  the  doctor,  /,  part  of  which  is  shewn  separately 
at  fig.  11. 

II.  The  second  series  of  improvements*  in  cylinder«print 
ing  are  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Leese,  of  Manchester 

*  Pitntod  in  J«nB»  laiO. 
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The  improvements  consist,  firstly,  in  the  siAstitution  of  a 
novel  description  of  fabric  or  material  to  be  employed  in  print- 
ingj  instead  of  the  ordinary  blanket,  felt,  or  other  lappings,, 
now  commonly  used  upon  printing  machines  and  tables ;  and 
more  partieulsurly  with  reference  to  }»inting  calicos,  muslins^ 
and  other  similar  woven  fabrics ;  secondly,  in  a  novel  ar- 
rangement of  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  calicos, 
&;c.,  with  blocks,  either  in  combination  with  the  ordinary 
cylinder  printing  machine,  or  seps^ately ;  thirdly,  in  a  novd 
construction  of  mechanism  to  be  applied  to  ordinary  calico 
printing  machines,  for  the  purpose  of  (what  is  technically 
called)  '^  rainbowing"  colors,  in  the  cylinder  printing  machine^ 
instead  of  performing  such  operation,  separately,  by  band 
blocks,  as  heretofore;  and  lastly,  substituting  a  peculiarly 
prepared  fiabric,  to  be  used  in  cutting  and  forming  printing 
sur&ces,  either  on  blocks  or  cylinders,  instead  of  employing 
felt,  generally  used  for  such  purpose. 

The  first  part  and  main  feature  of  this  invention  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Instead  of  using  the  blanket,  felt,  or  other  ordinaiy 
bed  or  lappings,  in  cylinder  or  block-printing  machines,  or  on 
printing  tables,  a  &bric,  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  thick- 
nesses or  folds  of  common  calico  or  other  cloth,  is  used. 

Upon  and  between  these  folds  of  cloth,  thin  layers  or  cover- 
ings of  India-rubber  solution  are  spread.  The  degree  of  elas- 
ticity in  thickness,  and  the'  strength  of  the  fabric,  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to.  be 
used,  and  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  number  of  layers 
of  cloth  and  India-rubber,  so  combined,  and  also  the  quality 
of  the  fabrics  employed  ;  as,  for  instance, — ^if  great  strength 
and  considerable  elasticity  of  sur&ce  is  demred,  a  piece  ctf 
stout  unbleached  calico  is  coated  with  India-rubber,  and  fold 
laid  upon  fold,  alternately  with  the  layer  of  India-rubber  solu- 
tion, until  the  required  substance  is  attained.  Or  two  or 
three  stout  pieces  of  calico,  or  woolen  cloth,  or  cotton  and 
woolen  combined,  may  be  connected  by  the  solution  of  India- 
rubber  placed  between  them,  thereby  producing  an  adhesion 
to  each  other,  as  firmly  as  if  the  fabric  had  been  woven  in 
one  piece.     This  fkbrie  may  also  have  upon  its  surfoce  a 
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thick  layer  or  ooatiag  af  India-rabbar;  aiid|  ia  thJB  ciae,  tim 
whole  endless  sheet  or  blaiik»l|  when  once  uniiedi  at  i\»  eDd% 
in  the  pdnting  mAchine^  luay  remdilj  be  wadlied,  wkhout  the 
necessky  of  unstitching  and  Kemonng  it  from  the  machine. 

The  adrantages  of  the  raaploymeiit  of  such  iroprored  iabik 
or  material,  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy  blanket  and  kippingi^  in 
printing,  will  be  eyident ;  fiist,  finom  the  great  elasticity  of  the 
surface  to  print  upon,  which  will  enable  the  machine  to  bripg 
out,  GE  produce,  a  much  finer  impression  than  those  usuatfy 
obtained;  and  also  with  much  less  power  or  pressure  then 
IB  commonly  required;  secondly,  this  &bric  has  gieatar 
strength  and  durability,  as  the  Uyers  of  India-rubber  save 
the  wear  of  the  doth,  by  preventing  the  friction  resulting 
fiom  the  rubbing  of  threads,  one  against  another ;  and  lastly, 
Its  ertreme  economy  or  cheapness,  con^Mtred  with  the  iisual 
east  jof  blanketing. 

The  seccHid  and  third  parts  of  the  in^proTements  will  be 
nuire  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Plate  X  Fig.  1, 
represents  a  side  elevation  of  an  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
constituting  a  machine  for  printing  calicos,  &c.,  to  which  the 
above  described  material  or  lapping  is  particularly  applicable, 
owing  to  its  length  never  varying,  after  its  utmost  tension  is 
obtained,  and  its  elasticity  being  in  its  thickness  only ;  where* 
ae  an  ordinary  blanket  or  lapping,  could  not  be  eflfectivdy 
employed  in  a  similar  arrangement  of  mechanism,  from  its 
UaUlity  to  stretch,  and  thva  misplace  the  print  and  prevent 
tfae  possibility  of  fitting  the  pattern.  It  consists  of  stout  side* 
firames,  a,  a,  (their  distance  apart  being  regulated  by  the  width 
of  the  goods  to  be  printed,)  supporting  two  cylinders  or  bowls, 
6,  i,  one  at  each  end ;  around  which  the  endless  band,  c,  c,  is 
passed,  and  which  may  then  be  drawn  to  its  required  tension, 
by  means  of  the  screw,  d;  the  printing  doth  or  Uanket  is 
ttow  ready  to  receive  the  cloth  to  be  printed,  which  may  enter 
the  macWe  at  e,  extending  upwards,  as  at  /,/;  a  series  of 
irod  arms  or  frames,  g,  gj  extend  from  the  main  side-firames, 
and  are  provided  with  plain  mortices,  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  printiog-Uocks,  hj  A,  which  are  to  be  slidden  baokt 
wards  and  forward*  ia  Uiem.    The  irames,  g^  g,  also  siqiport 
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the  c<dor  boxes,  i^  i,  and  the  rollers,  jt,  k,  around  which  die 
endless  sieve-cloths,  /,  /,  are  passed. 

The  ends  of  the  printing-blocks,  A,  A,  are  made  fast  to  the 
pinions,  m,  m,  and  turn  in  one  end  of  the  slide  or  working-rods, 
n,  n  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that, as  these  rods,  n,  are  worked 
or  sudden  forward,  (either  by  the  hands  of  the  printer,  or  by 
any  suitable  mechanical  contrivance,)  the  pinion,  ^,  will,  by 
working  in  the  straight-rack,  o,  o,  underneath,  turn  over  the 
printing-block.  A,  and  cause  it  to  strike  against  the  sieve-cloth, 
2,  and  thus  be  furnished  with  color;  when,  by  the  rod,  », 
being  drawn  backwards,  the  printing  block  will  again  be 
turned  over,  with  its  printing  surface  towards  the  cloth,/,/, 
and  will  print  the  design  or  pattern  upon  it. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  that  a  small  bed  or  table, 
p,  p,  is  placed  under  the  furnishing  and  printing  cloths,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  misprint  or  sudden  concussion  of  the 
Uock.  These  tables  are  furnished  each  with  a  back  or  bed- 
spring,  9,  ^,  and  have  projecting  pieces  at  their  ends,  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  block  square  on  to  its  work,  and  pre- 
vent one  side  or  end  coming  first  in  contact  with  the  cloth ; 
see  detached  plan  view,  fig.  2. 

The  improvement  in  <*  rainb6wing  colors,"  by  this  machine, 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  3,  which  is  a  vertical 
section,  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  machine,  a,  a,  is 
the  frame  of  a  calico  cylinder  printing  machine,  supporting 
the  printing-bowl,  b ; — c,  c,  is  a  common  surfisu^  printiog- 
roUer ;  and,  c2,  d^  is  a  stand  or  frame,  supporting  the  various 
color-boxes,  e,  e,  «,  e.  The  endless  sieve-cloth,  for  furnish- 
ing the  colors,  is  shewn  at  /,  /,  tightly  distended  over  the 

The  several  axes,  f,  i,  i,  t,  are  supported  in  small  adjusta- 
ble pedestals ;  upon  these  axles  are  mounted  discs  or  rollers, 
J9J1J1J}  which,  as  they  revolve,  dip  into  the  color-boxes,  and 
being  furnished  with  pins  or  teeth,  they  thus  take  up  the 
colors  from  the  color-boxes,  and  deposit  them  upon  the  sieve- 
cbth,  which  furnishes  the  surface  printing-roller.  Each  of 
the  color-boxes  composing  one  series,  contains  a  dififerent 
ABde  of  the  •  same  color,  and  the  discs  or  rollers,  j,  are  so 
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placed,  that  the  various  shades,  when  spread  on  the  sieve- 
cloth,  will  be  abreast  of  each  other ;  thus  '<  the  rainbowing'^  is 
produced,  and  conveyed  to  the  surface-rpUer.  These  discs  or 
rollers,  y,  are  composed  of  wood,  furnished  with  copper  pins  or 
wires,  which  are  capable  of  being  put  up  or  down,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  color  to  be  transferred  from  the  color- 
boxes  to  the  sieve-cloth ;  by  the  travelling  motion  of  which 
they  are  respectively  driven,  the  points  or  wires  being  in  conj- 
tact  thetewith. 

Another  improvement,  more  particularly  adapted  to  paper 
printing,  consists  in  winding  the  paper  or  fdbric  to  be  printed, 
upon  the  bowl  of  the  printing-machine,  instead  of  its  being 
wound  on  a  roll,  and  then  drawing  it  through  the  machine 
from  the  back.  The  bowl  of  the  machine  may  be  made  to 
take  in  and  out,  so  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  use, 
and  thus  delay  is  prevented. 

.  When  the  machine  is  to  be  set  to  work,  the  paper  or  cloth 
is  wound  on  the  bowl,  and  the  rollers  are  set  up  to  it,  as  in 
printing  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  bowl  decreasing,  as  the  paper  is  printed 
off  it,  the  rollers  inust  be  constantly  kept  up  to  iti 

The  last  improvement  consists  in  substituting  any  fabric 
after  it  is  coated  on  one  side  with  India-rubber,  for  the  hatting 
or  felt  commonly  used  in  coating  printing-blocks,  surface- 
rollers,  &c.  If  the  block  or-  surface  be  required  to  work  a 
very  heavy  solid  pattern,  the  whole  of  the  block  or  surface 
may  be  covered  with  the  prepared  cloth ;  the  parts  not  in- 
tended to  print  being  afterwards  cut  out,  and  if  necessary  the 
edges  may  be  coppered,  where  the  blocks  are  required  to  work 
finely. 

This  part  of  the  improvements  consists  also  in  placing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  engraving  of  a  deeply-engraved  copper 
cyUnder  or  roller,  any  suitable  cloth  or  fabric,  previously  pre- 
pared with  a  coating  of  India-rubber  on  one  side ;  the  object 
of  this  is  to  produce  an  even  solid  print,  and  also  to  furnish 
a  good  supply  of  color  to  the  piece,  the  roller  being  engraved 
sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  doctor  to  pass  over  Ae  surface 
of  the  roller  without  touching  the  surface  of  the  cloth. 
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HI.  The  third  series  otknpsxiiwemeni^  in  c^iader-f  rintu^ 
«i^  of  the  inveiiiioB  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Shepherd,  ot  MandieB- 
ler.  The  improvemeiiU  apply  chiefly  to  printing  piece-goodi^ 
and  consist,  in  the  first  {dace,  in  the  application  to  such  pur- 
poses  of  a  peculiar  preparation  of  caoutchouc  or  India-nibbei^ 
BOW  commonly  termed  <'  vulcanized  India-rubber,"  either  em- 
|doyed  as  a  covering  for  rollers  or  bowls,  or  used  as  an  endkas 
printing-Uanket  or  web,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  woolen  or 
other  blanket  at  present  employed. 

It  is  stated  that,  the  elasticity  or  compressibility  of  the  vul- 
canised India-rubber  surfeuse  or  Uank^t  is  much  more  uni- 
form ;  the  tendency  to  hiurden  or  soften  with  variations  of 
temperature  being  almost  entirely  obviated.  The  improve- 
ment in  printing,  herein  deocribed|  as  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  vulcanized  India-rubber,  will  be  principally  experienced 
in  the  printing  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  similar  fabrics ;  but  it 
win  also  be  experienced  in  a  great  degree  in  the  letter-press, 
Jtthogmidiic,  copper-plate,  and  other  printing  processes,  wherfe 
a  woolen  or  other  blanket,  or  elastic  bed,  is  commonly  used. 

The  second  part  of  the  inventi<m  consists  in  the  appUca- 
tion  of  an  apparatus  to  the  <vdinary  printing  machine  fiir 
ckaning  the  said  vulcanized  India-rubber  web,  or  blanket,  or 
beiwl,  by  which  the  use  <rf  gray  or  unfinished  pieces  of  calio^ 
dcCf  commonly  employed  for  keeping  the  ordinary  printing 
blanket  dean,  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  great  saving  of  steam 
in  drjring,  and  power  in  turning,  is  effected,  a  finer  impression 
is  obtainM,  and  the  machine  made  more  compact,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ordinary  drying  and  Uanket  rollers  being  le- 
moved.  When  this  improved  web  or  Uanket  is  employed  for 
calico  or  similar  printing  by  the  common  machines,  the  web 
or  blanket  to  be  formed  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  should  be 
•bout  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide  (or  of  any  other  conve- 
nient width,  as  required),  and  from  four  to  six  yards  long, 
evenly  joined  at  the  ends ;  and  as  the  jcMuing  of  the  ends  of 
^  web  has  to  be  effected  before  the  process  of  vulcanizing, 
I  side  of  the  machine  will  require  to  be  moved  to  adnut 
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Ike  bluikei  upon  the  printing-bowl ;  it  is  then  passed  over  a 
ftaiB^  of  which  a  dcetch  is  exhibited  in  6g,  31,  and  which 
may  be  applied  above  the  printing-machiney  in  place  of  the 
ecdinary  Uanket-roDerB : — ^A,  is  the  first  drawing-roUer,  made 
ol  copper,  turned  quite  true ;  the  web  or  blanket,  B,  in  pass* 
ing  over  this,  comes  in  contact  with  the  doctor,  C,  formed  of 
a  stiff  bar  of  brass,  with  a  flat  edge  towards  the  blanket,  and 
a  doping  edge  on  the  other  side,  an^  having  a  small  trough 
W  receive  the  coIqe  scraped  from  the  blanket ;  it  then  passes 
downwards  in  front  of  a  friction-roller,  D,  over  which  a  short 
endless  blanket  or  web,  E,  E,  (also  of  vulcanized  India-rab» 
ber  or  other  suitable  material)  works,  and  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  printing  blanket,  B ;  the  roller,  D,  being  fluted, 
and  the  web,E,  drawn  tight  over  it,  and  net  against  the  printr 
ing-blanket  by  means  of  the  screw.  The  rcdler  then  acts 
as  a  circular  doctor,  scraping  and  drying  any  color  that  may 
have  passed  the  first  doctor,  which  color  is  conveyed  along 
the  web,  E,  E,  over  the  roller,  O,  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  another  doctor,  F,  by  which  the  color  is  ultimately  re* 
moved ;  the  printing-blanket  then  passes  over  a  steam-drying 
cylinder,  H,  and  to  remove  any  damp  that  may  remain  over 
the  tension-roller,  I,  and  then  retomed  to  the  printing-roller,  J. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  con*  FSg.  31. 

sisis  in  the  novel  and  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  what  is  termed  in  printing  a 
tieveroUer ;  the  important  feature  of 
iiorelty  in  which,  is  the  elasticity  im- 
parted to  such  roller  by  the  medium 
of  air  J  confined  between  the  outer  cov- 
ering and  inner  body  of  such  sieve-roller. 
These  rollers  are  employed  for  tran»- 
ferring  color  to  surface-rollers  or  copper 
printing  rollers,  in  printing  woolen  or 
cotton  goods  by  machines.  The  im- 
proved sievo-rdtter  is  formed  of  an  iron 
centre,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  aboot  thirty-two  inches  long  (acconfing  to  the 
—ghiftn  k  may  be  required  for),  with  two  flanges  about  Ave 
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inches  in  diameter  grooved  on  the  edge  to  the  depth  of  half 
tin  inch, — the  flanges  to  be  fitted  on  to  the  width  required  for 
the  goods  intended  to  be  printed.  Twenty-eight  inches  will 
be  found  amply  wide  enough  for  seven-eighths  cloth ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  flanges  are  fitted  on  so  as  to  be  air- 
tight, and  a  tap  for  admitting  air  must  be  screwed  into  one 
of  the  flanges.  The  grooves  are  fitted  with  stripe  of  sheet 
India-rubber,  moistened  with  turpentine,  and  wound  on  until 
level  wiiik  the  edge  of  the  flanges :  the  space  between  the 
flanges  being  filled  with  soft  flannel  evenly  wound  on  to  the 
level  of  the  flanges.  A  sheet  of  India-rubber  made  in  the  form 
of  a  pipe  or  cylinder  is  then  made  to  fit  the  flanges,  and  it  is 
drawn  over  so  as  to  form  a  covering  for  the  roller  (it  having 
been  previously  dusted  in  the  inside  with  powdered  French 
chalk,  to  cause  it  to  slip  easily) ;  the  ends  are  joined  to  the 
rubber  in  the  grooves  by  moistening  with  turpentine.  The 
roller  must  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  gauze  or  cotton  cloth 
coated  with  caoutchouc,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  In« 
dia-rubber  from  distending  when  inflated,  and  for  fixing  on 
the  rings  for  keeping  the  colors  separate,  when  used  for  print- 
ing more  than  one  color ;  the  rings  are  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
rubber  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  to  the  length 
required  to  go  around  the  rdler ;  one  edge  to  be  the  thickness 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  tapering ;  they  may 
be  made  to  adhere  by  wetting  the  edge  with  turpentine  and 
applying  it  t6  the  gauze :  the  woolen  sieve  or  strips  are  then 
sewed  on  for  printing.  The  elasticity  of  this  sieve-roller  may 
be  varied  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  confined  under  the^ 
outer  surface  of  the  roller. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  applicatioD 
of  a  covering  of  spongy  or  porous  vulcanized  rubber,  placed 
on  a  centre  or  axis  of  iron  or  wood,  to  be  used  as  a  roller  for 
furnishing  surface  or  copper-printing  rollers  with  color ;  and 
also  the  applying  of  India-rubber  rings  or  divisions,  made 
by  stripe  of  rubber  being  attached  to  the  surfiice  of  ordinaiy 
woolen  or  other  sieves,  for  surface-printing,  by  which  means 
various  colors  may  be  prmted  at  the  same  time,  both  in 
^p^gging^  and  ^^ rainbowing."    In  forming  the  roUen  from 
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the  spongy  vulcanized  rubber,  a  cylinder  or  tube  made  of 
the  material,  at  least  one  inch  thick,  and  of  the  size  re- 
quired, is  drawn  over  a  wooden  or  iron  centre,  to  fit  the  diam- 
eter of  the  roller,  the  same  as  the  elastic  or  air-roUer  before 
described. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CALICO-PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

THE  lUBDEBi   PADDmOi  AND  RESIST  SITLB8. 

We  observed,  on  a  fonner  occasion,*  that  we  should  give 
everything  of  any  practical  value,  on  calico-printing  processes, 
in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  to  be  found  in  PamelPs 
"  Applied  Chemistry,"  and  Ure's  "  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mann- 
£Bu^tures,  and  Mines,"  and  in  a  more  convenient  form,  at  least 
for  any  practical  purpose.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  promise. 

For  the  gratification  of  such  as  .are  not  acquainted  with 
calico-printing  processes,  we  would  state,  that  there  are  sev- 
eral different  styles  of  work,  each  requiring  different  methods 
of  manipulation. 

I.  The  madder  style,  to  which  the  best  chintzes  belong, 
in  which  the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth  vnth 
many  precautions ;  the  colors  being  afterwards  brought  up 
in  the  dye-bath.  Oxt  those  portions  of  the  cloth  on  which  the 
mordant  is  applied,  the  coloring  matter  attaches  itself  in  a 
durable  manner,  but  on  the  unmordanted  portions  the  color  is 
feebly 'attached,  so  that  it  may  be  wholly  removed  by  wash- 
ing either  in  soap  and  water,  in  a  mixture  of  bran  and  water, 
or  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

II.  TTie  padding  style,  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
calico  is  imbued  with  a  mordant,  upon  which  afterwards  dif- 
ferent colored  figures  may  be  raised,  by  the  topical  application 
of  other  mordants  joined  to  the  action  of  the  dye-bath.  To 
I«oduce  a  figure  in  a  mineral  coloring  material,  the  cloth  may 

•  See  ebapttt  n,  of  tfait  Part,  page  466,  note. 
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ko  Arttt  prtnUd  with  one  of  tlie  two  saline  soIutionB,  and  be 
afterwards  uniformly  impregnated  with  the  other.  To  obtain 
a  ground  of  a  mineral  coknr,  one  or  both  of  the  solutions  may 
be  applied  by  the  padding  machine. 

III.  The  resist  style,  where  the  white  clothv  is  impressed 
widi  figures  in  resist  paste,  and  afterwards  sabjected  to  a 
cold  dye,  such  for  example,  as  the  indigo  vat,  and  then  Co  a 
hot  dye-bath,  with  the>  effect  of  producing  white  or  colored 
spots  upon  a  bine  ground.  Resists  are  divisible  into  two 
classes ;  one  is  employed  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  a  mor- 
dant, and  the  other  that  of  a  coloring  matter. 

lY.  The  discharge  style, — The  object  of  the  processes  bo* 
longing  to  this  style  of  work,  is  the  production  of  a  white  or 
colored  figure  on  a  colored  ground.  This  is  effected  by  print- 
ing on  the'  cloth  already  dyed  or  mordanted,  a  substance 
called  the  discharger,  which  has  the  property  of  decomposing 
either  the  colcning  matter  or  the  mordant.  Chlorine  and 
chromic  acid  are  the  common  discharging  agents  for  decom- 
posing a  vegetable  or  animal  coloring  matter,  and  an  acid  so* 
lutidn  for  a  mordant. 

y.  The  China  blue  style  ;  a  style  resembling  blue  stono- 
.  ware,  which  requires  very  peculiar  treatment,  and  is  practised 
with  one  coloring  matter  only,  namely,  indigo. 

TI.  Steam  Colors, — This  style  combines  a  degree  of  bifl- 
liancy  with  solidity  of  color,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way  except  the  chintz  dyes. 

I.  THE  MADDER  STYLE ;  called  by  some  dip  colors. 
The  true  chintz  patterns  belong  to  it ;  they  have  from  five  to 
seven  colors,  several  of  which  are  grounded-in  after  the  first 
dye  has  been  given  in  the  madder-bath.  In  dyeing  with 
madder,  sumac,  fustic,  or  quercitron,  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  bath,  in  order  to  produce  a  variety  of  tints  with  the  va- 
rious mordants  at  one  opeiation. 

1.  Suppose  it  be  wished  to  produce  figures  containing  led, 
I)urple,  and  black,  the  three  mordants  may  be  applied  at  once 
by  the  three-color  cylinder  machine,  putting  into  the  first 
trough  acetate  of  alumina  thickened ;  into  the  second,  acetate 
of  iron ;  and  into  the  third,  a  mixture  of  the  two;  thai  diy- 
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ing  ia  the  air  for  a  few  days  to  fix  the  iron,  dunging  and  dye-' 
ing  in  a  bath  of  madder  and  sumac.  If  it  be  wished  to  pro- 
cure the  finest  madder  reds  and  pinks,  besides  the  purple  and 
black,  acetate  of  alumina  of  two  densities  must  only  be  ap- 
plied first  by  two  cylinders,  dry,  dung,  and  dye  in  a  madder 
bath.*  The  mordant  of  iron  liquor  for  the  black,  and  of  iron 
liquor  mixed  with  the  aluminous  for  purple,  must  be  now 
grounded-in  by  blocks,  taking  care  to  insert  these  mordants  in 
their  proper  places :  the  goods  being  then  dried  witli  airing 
for  several  days,  and  next  dunged,  are  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
madder  and  sumac.  They  must  be  afterwards  cleared  by 
branping. 

2.  Suppose  it  be  wished  to  produce  yellow  with  red,  pink, 
purple,  and  black ;  in  this  case  the  second  dye  bath  should 
contain  quercitron  or  fustic,  and  the  spots  intended  to  be  yel- 
low should  receive  the  acetate  of  alumina. 

3.  The  mordant  for  a  full  red  may  be  acetate  of  alumina,! 
of  spec.  grav.  1*055,  thickened  with  starch,  and  tinged  with 
Brazil-wood ;  that  for  a  pale  red  or  pink,  the  same  at  spec 
grav.  1-014,  thickened  with  gum ;  that  for  a  middling  red, 
the  same  at  spec.  grav.  1*027,  thickened  with  British  gum ; 
and  for  distinction's  sake,  it  may  be  tinged  yellow  with  Per- 
sian berries.  The  mordant  for  black  is  a  pyroligneous  ace- 
tate of  iron,  of  specific  gravity  1*04 ;  for  purple  the  same, 
diluted  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water ;  for  chocolate,  the 
iron  liquor  mixed  with  acetate  of  alumina,  in  various  propor- 

•  To  obtaia  on  doth  the  finest  madder  redS|  purple,  and  black,  it  is  aomctimes 
better  firrt  to  print  on  only  the  aluminous  mordants  for  the  leds,  by  the  two  or 
three-color  machine,  and  then  to  age,  dung,  and  madder.  Tlie  strong  iron  Uqwir 
for  black,  and  the  weaker  iron  liquor  fi>r  purple,  msy  be  next  grounded  in  their 
proper  pbces  by  hand-bkwks,  after  which  the  drying,  dunging,  and  maddering  axe 
repeated.  Sometimes  the  mordants  are  printed  on  at  different  operations,  but  the 
dyeing  is  performed  in  one  bath.  For  example,  the  mordant  for  black  is  printed 
on  first  by  the  single-color  machine,  after  which  the  doth  m  aged  for  ad^  or  two; 
the  moidants  for  the  other  colors  are  then  grounded-in  by  the  hand-blocks,  and 
the  ageing,  dunging,  dyeing,  dec.,  are  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  An  end- 
less Yariety  of  tinto,  from  red  to  chocolate,  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  madder 
bath,  by  mixtures  of  the  iron  and  aluminous  mordant  in  difl'erent  proportiens.r— 
Parnea. 

t  See  chapter  1,  Part  in. 
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taoBB,  according  to  the  shade  wauled.  Sttmac  is  mixed  with 
the  madder  for  all  these  colors  except  for  purple.* 

4.  In  the  groundiog-in  for  yellow,  after  madder  reds,  the 
aluminous  mordant  being  applied,  dec,  the  piece  is  dyed,  for 
about  an  hour,  with  one  pound  of  quercitron  bark,  the  infu- 
sion being  gradually  heated  to  160^  or  160^,  but  not  higher. 

A  yellow  is  sometimes  applied  in  chints  work  after  the 
other  colors  have  been  given,  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  Per- 
sian berries  mixed  with  the  aluminous  mordant,  thickened 
with  flour  or  gum,  and  printed-on  with  the  block ;  the  piece, 
wkten  dry,  ia  passed  through  a  weak  carbonated  alkaline  water, 
or  lime  water,  then  washed,  dried,  and  finished  for  the  market 

Quercitron  is  another  dyeing  material  well  adapted  for  the 
madder  style  of  work.  With  a  mordant  of  red  liquor  of  spec, 
grav.  8°  or  12*^  Twad.,  thickened  with  starch,  it  affords  a 
bright  yellow ;  with  iron  liquor  spec.  grav.  2°  or  3°  Twad.. 
thickened  with  starch,  an  olive-gray ;  and  with  a  mixture  of 
the  iron  and  aluminous  mordants,  a  great  variety  of  yellow- 
ish-oliv'e  tints.  To  produce  a  yellow  ground  with  quercitron, 
the  cloth  may  be  padded  in  red  Uquor  of  10^  Twad.,  and 
after  being  dried,  aged  for  two  days,  and  winced  in  warm 
chalky  water,  may  be  dyed  in  an  infusion  of  quercitron,  con- 
taiQing  a  little  glue  or  size.  To  get  a  yellowish  ohve  figure 
from  the  same  infusion,  the  cloth  may  be  printed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  red  liquor  at  IP,  and  iron  Uquor  at  6^  Twad.,  in  equal 
measures,  and  then  dried,  aged,  dunged,  winced  in  chalky 
water  and  dyed. 

6.  Chr<mnding4n  of  bidigo  blue. — 

TUie  h9]f  a  gallon  of  water  at  120^  F.,  8  ounces  of  indigo,  and  8  ounces  of  red 
snlphnni  of  arsenic  (orpiment),  8  ounces  of  quicklioie,  miz  together,  and  heat 
the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point;  draw  the  fire,  and  add,  when  lukewarm,  6  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  and  let  rest  till  the  next  day.  Then  decant  the  clear  li- 
quor, and  thicken  eyery  quart  of  it  ^th  half  a  pound  of  gum. 

This  color  should  be  green,  and  preserved  in  a  close  vessel. 
When  used,  it  is  put  into  a  pot  with  a  narrow  orifice,  the 

•  A  beautiful  orange  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  decoction  of  cochineal  and  de- 
coction of  quercitron,  with  wh  alnminouB  mordant;  and  fine  lilacs  and  nolelf  by 
decoctions  of  logwood  and  of  cochineal,  with  the  same  mordant, 
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(Moeil  IB  dipped  in,  wiped  ctt  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  i 
diately  applied  hj  hand.    Tfab  phn  is  tedious  and  is  nemfy 
topemded  by  the  foUowlng  grounding  bhie  :— 

Take  half  a  gaUon  of  caustic  soda  ley  of  spec.  grav.  1*15,  bealed  to  ISO^  F. 
19  ounces  of  hydrate  of  proCooddd  of  tfai,  dktabud  by  preuipUatSng  UJ^vm  ikt 

8o«MaeBof  graoadiiidicoi  heat  (hese  nixed  lagiediaBti  t»  the  boiuig  painl, 
the*  oKive  the  pot  off  and  on  the  fire  two  or  tWe  times  in  succession,  and  finaQj 
thicken  with  three  pounds  of  raw  sugar. 

1%.  sa  la  Older  to  apply  thk 

by  the  bkid^  the  Ibllow- 
ingappBiatm  is  enqploy* 
ed,  c«dled  the  etmvass 
frame;  fig0L32and33. 
It  is  formed  of  a  copper 
case  or  box,  Ay  in  which 
is  laid  a  firame^  B,  filled 
with  pretty  stout  can- 
vass. The  box  comma- 
Aicates  by  a  tube  with 
the  Gistem,  C,  mounted  with  a.stop-cock»  D.  Fig.  33  repi^ 
lents  the  apparatus  in  plsn:  A,  the  box ;  B^  the  canvass^  with 
its  edges,  a,  a,  a>  a,  fixed  by  pin  points  to  the  sides.  The  colof 
is  spread  even,  with  awooden  scraper  as  broad  as  the  canvass* 
In  working  with  this  apparatus,  the  color  contained  in  the  ves- 
sel, O,  is  drawn  off  into  the  case,  A^  by  openings  the  stop-cock^ 
D,  till  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  canvass.  The  instant  before 
the  printer  daubs  the  block  vtpoa  the  canvass,  the  scraper  is 
run  across  it  to  renew  its  surface  j  atid  the  printer  immediately 
transfers  the  color  tp  the  cloth.  In  this  kind  of  printing 
great  skill  is  required  to  give  uniform  impressioiis.  As  the 
blue  is  usually  applied  to  large  designs,  it  is  apt  to  run ;  an 
inconvenience  counteracted  by  dusting  fine  dry  sand  upon 
the  cloth  as  soon  as  it  is  blocked.  The  goods  must  be 
washed  within  24  hours  after  being  printed. 
6.  Topical  grounding  blue  for  the  cylinder  press. — 

Ttft*  3i  jpyioBi  cf  «nsln  ioda  Iqr  af  ip«.  Sny*  ^'1^ 
3i  lbs.  of  indigob 
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6  IImi.  of  iiw'K  iiil>l<Ml  jnotazide  of  tin. 

Boil  the  mixed  ii^gradieDtB  for  ten  miimri*!!,  Cuke  from  the  &n,  and  add*  fiat 
3  Ihe.  of  Venice  tuipentine;  then  11  Ibe.  of  gam. 

Put  this  mixture  into  the  color  trough,  print  with  it,  and 
after  two  days  wash  in  the  da^h- wheel ;  then  pass  through  a 
soap  bath,  with  a  little  soda,  to  brighten  the  color  and  to 
drrre  off  its  grayish  tint. 

The  use  of  the  turpentine  is  easily  explained ;  it  serves  to 
exclude  the  atmospherical  oxygen,  and  prevent  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  indigo  blue,  before  it  is  spread  upcm  the  doth. 
After  the  application  to  white  calico  of  a  similar  blue,  into 
wfaidi  a  little  acid  muriate  of  tin  has  been  put,  the  goods  are 
dipped  for  ten  minutes  in  thin  milk  of  lime,  shaking  the 
frame  all  the  time.  They  are  then  washed,  and  clearod  with 
a  soap  boiL 

7.  Topical  Prussian  blue/or  grounding. — 


S^oarteof  waterwkhSoiuMMof  etutharemiabedtDdboiled;  addSi^ 
of  a  liquid  Pruaaian  blue,  piepaied  by  triturating  three  quaxtera  of  an  ounce  of 
Ae  pigment  with  aa  much  muriatic  acid,  leaving  the  ingredienta  to  react  upon  each 
odier  for  M  houn,  and  then  adding  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  water.  Add 
4  DunoeB  of  hqoid  perahloade  of  tin  (oxyniimate).  Mix  all  tog^tiier,  and  paat 
tfan>ugh  a  8eaice.« 

8L  Prussian  bhie  figures  are  impressed  as  follows : — 

IHaaolYe  8  ounoea  of  aulphate  of  ifon,  and  aa  much  aeetate  of  lead,  acpaiiakiy, 
in  3  quarta  of  boiling  water;  ndz  well, and  let  aettle.  Take  1  quMt  of  thia  Jiquor 
reduced  to  spec.  gra^.  \'CQ,l  quart  of  mucilage  containing  3  pounda  of  gunv  col- 
ored with  a  little  prusaiate  of  potash,  mix  into  a  mordant,  and  print  it  on  with  the 
ejfindar.  Two  ityn  afterwaxds  waah  in  tepid  water  containing  a  little  chalk,  and 
then  pass  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of  pnisaiata  of  potaah  in  water,  duffpeoad 
with  a  little  munatic  add,  till  it  takes  the  desired  hue.    Rinse  and  dry. 

When  black  is  one  of  the  colors  wan^,  the  mordant  is 
very  commonly  printed  on  first,  and  the  goods  hung  vfoa 
poles  in  the  drying-room,  where  they  are  aired  for  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  fix  the  iron  by  its  peroxidizement ;  the  mordanls 
for  red,  violet,  ice.,  are  then  grounded  in,  and  the  pieces  dyed, 
after  dunging  and  washing,  in-  the  madder  bath,  into  whidi, 
for  certain  shades,  sumac,  galls,  or  fustic  is  added.  The 
goods  are  brightened  by  a  boil  in  soap  water;  occasion- 

*  Thia  color  is  not  Tery  fast ;  ctoth  printed  with  it  will  bear  only  rinnng. 
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ally  also  in  a  bath,  containing  a  small  iquantity  of  solution  of 
tin  or  common  salt.  The  following  mode  of  brightening  is 
much  extolled  by  the  French,  who  are  famous  for  their  reds, 
roses,  &fC. : — 

1.  A  Boap  boil  of  forty  minutea,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  every  two  pieces. 

2.  PaM  through  chloride  of  loda  solution,  of  such  strength  that  two  parts  of  it 
decolor  one  part  of  Gay  Lussac's  test  liquor.*  Wince  the  pieces  through  it  for 
forty  minutes.    Rinse. 

3.  Pass  again  through  the  soap  bath,  No.  1. 

4.  Brighten  in  a  large  bath  of  boiliiig  water,  containing  4  pounds  of  soap,  and 
1  pound  of  a  cream-consbtenced  salt  of  tin,  containing  nearly  half  its  weight  of 
the  muriate  of  tin,  combined  with  as  much  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*988.  Tlus 
strong  nitro-muriate  having  been  diluted  with  a  little  water,  is  to  be  slowly  pound 
into  the  soap  bath,  and  well  stirred.  The  pieces  are  now  put  in,  and  winced  tor 
half  or  three  quarters  of  ao  hour. 

5.  Repeat  the  soap  boil,  No.  1.    Rinse  and  dry. 

A  very  good  orange  is  sometimes  communicated  to  cotton 
goods  in  this  style  of  work,  by  dyeing  in  a  mixed  infusion  of 
madder  and  quercitron,  an  aluminous  mordant  having  been 
previously  applied  to  the  cloth.  For  a  ground,  the  cloth  may 
be  padded  in  red  liquor  of  10^  or  12°  Twad.,  then  winced  in 
warm  chalky  water,  and  dyed  in  a  decoction  of  two  pounds  of 
quercitron  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  moulder  per  piece.  •  By 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  madder  and  quercitron  various 
shades  of  orange  from  golden-yellow  to  scarlet  may  be  pro- 
duced. An  endless  variety  of  cinnamon,  olive,  and  fawn  col- 
ored tints  may  also  be  obtained  by  applying  mixtures,  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  of  red  liquor  and  iron  liquor,  and  by  dyeing 
in  a  mixed  infusion  of  madder  and  quercitron. 

6.  Violet  mordants.t — These  consist  either  of  a  very  weak 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron  of  specific  gravity  1*007,  for  exam- 
fde ;  or  of  a  little  of  the  stronger  acetate  ,of  1*04,  mixed  with 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  a  little  acetate  of  copper,  thickened 
with  starch  or  Britbh  gum.  The  shades  may  be  indefinitely 
varied  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  acetates. 

•  See  chapter  I,  Part  II. 

t  Ptice  mordanl.—Ttke  a  quart  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  acetate  of  iron,  each 
of  spec.  grav.  1-04,  nuxed  and  thickened  Uke  the  black.  No.  6.  To  give  the  puoe 
a  reddish  tinge,  the  acetate  of  slununa  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-048,  and 
the  non  liquor  only  1*007. 
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•   7.  Black  mordant — 

Take  half  a  gallon  of  acetate  of  iron,  of  spee.  graT.  1-04,  4  ouneet  of  ataTCli, 
and  4  ounces  of  flour.  The  itaieh  mtut  fint  be  moistened  with  the  aeetAts, 
then  the  flour  must  be  added,  the  rest  of  the  acetate  well  mixed  with  both,  and 
the  whole  made  to  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  for  five  minutes,  stirring  meanwhile  to 
prevent  adhesion  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  color  must  be  poured  into  an 
earthen  pipkin,  and  weU  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  gallipoU  oil.  In  general, 
all  the  mordants,  thickened  with  starch  and  flour,  shouM  be  boiled  for  a  few  min- 
utes. With  British  gum  or  common  gum,  they  must  be  heated  to  160^  F., 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  dissolving  them.  The  latter  should  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  to  separate  the  impurities  often  present  in  common  gum.* 

II.  THE  PADDING  STYLE.— Any  mordant  whatever, 
such  as  the  acetates  of  aluinina,  or  of  iron,  or  their  mixture, 
may  be  applied  to  the  piece  by  the  padding  machine,  after 
which  it  is  dried  in  the  hot  flue,  washed,  dunged,  dyed,  washed, 
and  brightened. 

Mineral  coloring  matters  are  adapted,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  designs  on  a  white  or  colored  ground,  but  also  to 
form  a  ground  for  the  reception  of  a  design  in  other  colors. 
To  impart  the  color  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  cloth,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  impregnated  successively,  by  the  padding  machine, 
with  the  two  solutions  necessary  to  produce  the  color,  or  the 
cloth  may  be  padded  in  one  of  the  solutions  and  afterwards 
winced  in  the  other.  To  produce  a  design  in  a  mineral  color- 
ing matter  on  a  white  or  colored  ground,  the  cloth  is  usually 
first  printed  with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  then  either  padded 
or  winced  in  the  other. 

1.  Chrome-yellow. — ^Yellow  and  orange  are  produced  by 
the  two  chromates  of  lead,  chrome-yellow  and  chromo- 
orange. 

To  impart  a  ground  of  chiome-yeilow,  the  doth  should  be  padded  widi  a  sola- 
tion  of  two  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  gallon  of  vrater  containiog  a  little  size, 
then  dried,  passed  first  through  a  vreak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after- 
wards through  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.    Rinse  and  dry. 

*  To  produce  a  black  ground,  the  cloth  may  be  padded  in  a  nurture  of  equai 
measures  of  red  liquor  at  8^  Twad.,  and  iron  liquor  at  6°  Twad.,  and  after  haTing 
been  dried,  aged,  and  winced  in  chalky  water,  it  may  bo  dyed  in  a  decoction  of 
logwood  made  fVom  two  pounds  and  a  hklf  or  three  pounds  per  piece,  with  th^ 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sumac.  A  grey  color  is  obtained  in  the  same  wiay 
by  using  very  weak  iron  liquor  and  a  weak  decoction  of  the  coloring  matter;  and 
a  violet  color,  by  applying  weak  red  liquor  to  the  doth.-^PonuJ^ 
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To  apply  chrome-yellow,  the  cloth  may  be  printed  with  a 
solution  containing  both  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead  (from 
seiren  to  ten  ounces  of  each  to  the  gallon)  thickened  with 
starch.  After  bebg  printed  and  dried,  the  cloth  is  winced 
first  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of.  soda,  and  next  in  a 
sdution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  containing  about  two  ounces 
per  piece.  To  clear  the  whites,  the  cloth  may  be  winced  in 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid.* 

2.  Prussian  blue.^— To  impregnate  the  entire  surface  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  with  Prussian  blue,  it  may  be  treated  in  the 
following  manner : — 

L  Pad  in  a  lolatioB  of  aeoUie  and  aulphala  of  iton  made  by  adding;  ihna 
poimda  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a  eolation  of  four  pounds  of  coppeiaa  in  a^aUon  of 
water,  decanted  firom  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead  and  diluted  to  the  denaitj 
30  or  30  Tw. 

S.  Drf  and  wince  in  waim  ohalky  water. 

3.  Wince  in  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  yettow  piuasiato  of  potash  in  fixty  g^ 
koa  of  wann  water,  to  which  add  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitrioL 

To  produce  a  design  in  Prussian  Uue  by  this  style  ef  work, 
the  cloth  may  be  printed  with  a  mixed  solution  of  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  made  as  above,  of  spec  grmy.  4^  or  5^  Tw<^ 
thickened  with  gum  and  "  si^tened"  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  prussiate  of  ^tash.  Age,  wince  in  chalky  water,  cleaa, 
and  wince  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  in  a  solution 
containing  three  or  four  ounces  of  prussiate  of  potash^  and 
one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  per  piece. 

Oknnne-^n'afige. — ^A  ground  of  chrcxne-orange  may  be 
oommunicated  to  a  piece  of  cotton  by  first  s^plying  chrome- 
yellow  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  exposing  the  cloth  to 
boiling  lime-water,  which  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  chromic 


*  Onrom&^y^Uow. — Pad  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  8 
onnees  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  then  dry  with  moderate  heat,  and  pad  in  a  solution 
0f  aoelate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  containing  6  or  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water; 
«VMh|  and  dry.  Or  pad  first  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  containing  a  little 
gloss  ^t  >u^  V^  ^  solution  of  biehrooiaite  of  potash.  Then  rinse.  The  last 
piMMilsapttooeosaioB  deodineas.  To  obtain  a  tight  lemon  tint,  pad  in  a  aohi* 
lim  flf  asetate  of  lead  of  double  the  above  stvangth,  or  16  ounces  to  the  gaUoo, 
Ihm  winoethe  pieoes  through  weak  milk  pf  lima,  linse^  pad  through  bichiomat* 
of  potash,  rinse  and  diy. — Vrt, 
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acid   fiom  the   chrome-yellow  and  leaves  chrome-orange: 
thus, 

1.  Pad  the  cloth  twice  in  a  saturated  soliition,  in  water,  of  acetate  and  nitrate 
of  lead;  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  of  nitrate  to  apound  and  a  quarter  of  aoe- 
tattt.*    Dry  in  the  hot  floe. 

2.  Wince  in  weak  milk  of  lime  for  a  few  minutes. 

3.  Wince  in  a  waim  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  £.ve  or  six 
ounces  per  piece. 

4.  Wince  in  boiling  milk  of  lime.    Rinse  and  dry. 

To  produce  a  design  in  chrome-orange  on  a  white  ground, 
print  with  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead 
(as  above)  thickened  with  British  gum ;  dry,  and  pass  through 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  fix  the  oxide  of  lead  in  an 
insoluble  state,  wash  well  in  water,  and  wince  in  a  warm 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  Rinse,  and  pass  through 
boiling  milk  of  lime  to  convert  the  chrome-yellow  into  chrome- 
orange. 

A  design  in  chrome-yellow,  on  a  chrome-orange  ground, 
may  be  obtained  by  printing  an  acid  on  the  orange  ground, 
to  withdraw  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead  from  the  subchromate 
(orange),  and  thus  form  the  neutral  chromate  (yellow). 

Different  shaules  of  green  may  be  given  by  a  mixture  of 
chrome-yellow  with  Prussian  blue.  The  cloth  is  first  pa.dded 
with  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
winced  in  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  bichromate  of 
potash  with  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid. 

To  obtain  a  green  design  by  conjoining  chrome-yellow  with 
indigo-blue,  print  with  a  solution  of  from  two  pounds  to  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  nitrate  of  lead,  in  a  gallon  of  neutralized 
mixture  of  white  indigo  with  aolution  of  tin.  After  printing, 
pass,  first,  through  a  warm  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to 
fix  the  blue  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  then  through  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  to  raise  the  yellow.t 

•  Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  neaify  twice  as  much  of  a  mixture  of  aoetate 
and  nitrate  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  sin^^e  equlTalents,  as  of  either  of  the 
salts  separately.— Pomefl. 

t  Chrome  Omn^tf.— Pad  thtongh  a  waxed  solution  of  the  subacetate  and  acetate 
of  lead,  three  times  in  suocesnoo,  and  dry  in  the  hol-flue;  then' wince  lor  tenaun- 
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Cfreen  is  given  by  padding  goods,  previously  dyed  in  the 
indigo  vat,  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  containing  a  little 
glue ;  and  then  padding  them  in  a  warm  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash ;  finally  rinsing  and  drying.  To  obtain  a 
ground  of  Scheele's  green,  (arsenite  of  co|^r,)  pad  two  or  three 
times  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphate  and  acetate  containing  a  little  size,  and  after 
drying,  wince  in  a  dilute  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  to  fix 
the  oxide  of  copper.  The  cloth  is  next  rinsed  in  water  and 
winced  in  a  dilute  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  in  a  solution 
of  arsenite  of  soda. 

Mineral  colors  are  fre(][uently '  combined  with  steam  and 
madder  colors  in  the  same  design.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  madder  colors  should  be  applied  first,  the  mineral  colors 
next,  and  the  steam  colors  last.  The  following  method  of 
procuring  a  design  in  black,  purple,  two  shades  of  red,  two 
shades  of  buff,  green  and  yellow,  on  a  white  ground,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  combinations  of  mineral  colors  with  madder  and 
steam  colors : 

1.  Print  the  doth  by  the  foumM>Iof  nwchine  with  the  moidants  for  black,  pnrpki 
and  two  reds ; 
3.  Age,  dung,  dye  in  the  madder  bath,  clear  and  diy ; 

3.  Print  with  the  two-color  machine  (or  with  bloeka,  aoooiding  to  the  design) 
with  boff-fiquor  of  two  strengtha,  thirkeniBd  with  Btaseh  or  Britiah  gam; 

4.  Age,  and  wince  in  milk  of  Ume»  to  niae  the  buff;  then  rinae  in  water; 

5.  Dry  and  print  with  blocks  with  mixtures  for  steam  blue,  and  steam  yellow. 

6.  Age,  steam,  and  rinse.* 

Capper  green  is  given  by  padding  in  a  mixed  sohition  of 
sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper  with  a  little  glue,  drying  in  the 
hot  flue,  and  next  day  padding  in  a  caustic  ley  of  spec.  graT. 
1*05.  The  goods  are  then  rinsed,  and  padded  through  a  so- 
lution made  with  8  oimces  of  arsenious  acid  combined  with 


utes  through  weak  milk  of  lime ;  rinse ;  wince  &r  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  warm 
adution  of  biehnmate  of  potash;  and  finally  raise  the  color  by  wincing  the  goods 
thtoogh  hot  lime-water.-^CTrs. 

•  A  pleasing  pattern  may  be  obtained  by  combining  in  one  design,  on  a  white 
gsmmd,  figures  or  bats,  in  diffennt  shades  of  iron  buff,  with  a  figure  or  akiipe  in 
i  Uue.    The  bufis  an  first  appGed  in  the  usual  manner. 
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4  oonces  of  potash  diluted  wkh  2  gallans  of  wliter.  Rinse 
and  dry.* 

Irtm  huff. — The  solutions  of  iron  in  common  use  for  iron 
buff  are  the  pemitrate  and  a  mixture  of  the  acetate  with  the 
protosulphate,  obtained  by  adding  from  one  to  three  parts  of 
acetate  of  lead  (pyrolignite)  to  three  parts  of  copperas.  Dou- 
ble decomposition  takes  place  between  the  acetate  of  lead  and 
a  portion  of  the  copperas,  with  formation  of  acetate  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  lead.  For  light  shades,  alum  is  sometimes  added, 
together  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  take  up  a  portion 
of  the  acid  of  the  alum.  Acetate  of  lime  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  acetate  of  lead,  in  the  preparation  of  '<  buff- 
liquor." 

To  impart  a  buff  ground,  the  pieces  are  padded  in  a  liquor 
of  any  strength  between  2^  and  10^  Tw.,  according  to  the 
shade  desired,  then  dried  by  being  drawn  either  through  the 
hot-flue  or  otrer  iron  boxes  filled  with  steam,  and  aged  for 
one  or  two  days.  Some  printers  then  wince  the  pieces  in 
water  containing  a  little  chalk,  and  afterwards  pass  through  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  it  is  better  to  pass  them  at 
once  through  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  through  milk  of 
lime. 

During  the  ageing  of  the  padded  goods  the  salts  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron  become  subsalts  of  the  peroxide,  which  are 
decomposed  in  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  solutions,  the  acids 
being  withdrawn  by  the  alkali  while  the  peroxide  of  iron  be- 
comes fixed  on  the  cloth. 

To  obtain  an  iron  buff  figure,  the  pieces  may  be  printed 
with  a  buff  liquor  of  any  strength  between  10**  and  30°  Tw.,t 

•  OUtq  and  .dnnamon  colors  are  given  by  padding  through  mixed  aolatlona  of 
tile  acetate  of  iron  and  aulphate  of  copper ;  diying,  and  padding  in  a  caustic  Uj 
of  spec.  grav.  1*05. 

t  Iran  Mt^.— Take  SO  gaOons  of  boiling  vnAet ;  150  poonde  of  aulphate  of  iron; 
dittolte  along  with  10  poande  of  alum ;  which  partly  aaturate  by  the  gradual  ad- 
dition of  5  pounds  of  crystals  of  sod* ;  and  in  this  mixturo  disSolTc  60  pounds 
of  pyroligneous  acetate  of  lead.  Allow  the  whole  to  settle,  and  draw  off  the  clear 
■opematant  liquid.  For  fnrnituro  prints  this  bath  should  have  the  spec.  grav. 
1*07.  The  goods  being  padded  in  it,  aro  dried  in  the  hot^ilne ;  and  after  48  hours 
sospensioB  are  to  be  washed  in  water  at  ITO'^  containing  a  fittie  chalk,  by  the 
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thickened  with  either  gum,  calcined  farina,  ealep,  or  British 
gum.  After  being  dried  and  aged,  the  pieces  are  passed 
.directly  through  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  milk  of  lime. 

Manganese  bronze, — A  brown  ground  may  be  produced 
by  manganese  bronze  or  peroxide  of  manganese.  A  solution 
of  manganese  sufficiently  pure  for  producing  the  bronze,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  residue  of  the  process  for  chlorine,  by 
saturating  the  remaining  free  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  with 
chalk,  allowing  the  precipitate  to  settie,  and  decanting  and 
concentrating  the  clear  supernatant  liquid.  The  chalk  serves 
not  only  to  saturate  the  free  acid,  but  to  precipitate  peroxide 
of  iron  from  the  soluble  salts  of  that  oxide  which  this  bye- 
product  always  contains.  Lime  has  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose  instead  of  chalk,  but  it  is  never  employed  on  the 
large  scale,  as  an  excess  would  decompose  the  salts  of  man- 
ganese as  well  as  those  of  iron ;  an  excess  of  chalk,  however, 
is  without  action  on  the  manganese  salt.  A  purer  solution 
of  manganese  may  be  prepared  by  heating  the  residue  of  the 
chlorine  process  with  more  black  oxide  of  mangane-se,  until 
the  evolution  of  chlorine  almost  ceases,  and  then  adding, 
either  chalk,  or  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese, 
until  the  liquid  becomes  colorless.  Having  been  allowed  to 
settle,  the  solution  is  decanted  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. 

To  impart  a  dark  bronze  ground,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  manganese  may  be  about  26^  Twad. 
For  lighter  shades  it  may  be  made  as  weak  as  4^  Twad. 

After  padding*  and  drying,  the  goods  are  passed  through  a 


wince.    The  goods  are  then  waahed|  by  the  same  appanftue,  in  hot  water,  con- 
taining a  pailful  of  aoda  ley  of  spec.  graT.  1*04.    For  light  tints  the  padding 
Uqvor  should  be  reduced  to  the  spec  graT.  1*01.    The  dye  in  either  case  may  be 
brightened  by  wincing  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.    Nitrate  ol 
iron  diifiued  through  a  body  of  water  may  be  also  used  for  padding,  with  alter 
nate  washings  in  water,  and  a  final  wincing  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley.    With  f 
stronger  solution,  similar  to  the  first,  the  boot-top  color  is  giren. — Ure, 
.   •  MaaigaMte  Bronze, — ^The  goods  are  padded  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  oi 
muriate  of  manganese,  of  a  strength  proportional  to  the  shade  desired,  dried  in  this 
hot-fiue,  and  raised  by  wincing  in  a  boiling  hot  caustic  ley,  of  spec.  gwr.  1*06,  and 
next  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  soda,  and  linaed.    Ia- 
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eold  caustic  ley,  whereby  protoxide  of  manganese  becomes 
precipitated  on  the  cloth.  On  e:tposure  to  the  air,  the  protr 
oxide  soon  absorbs  oxygen,  passing  into  the  state  of  the  brown 
peroxide ;  but  the  peroxide  may  be  produced  immediately  by 
wincing  the  goods  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  chloride 
of  soda,  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  caustic  ley.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  to  expose  the  pieces  to  the  air  until  they  ac- 
quire a  good  full  color,  and  .then  to  complete  the  peroxidation 
of  the  manganese  by  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Peroxide  of  manganese  is  very  seldom  applied  as  a  figure 
on  a  white  ground.  The  solution  of  the  chloride  used  for 
this  purpose  may  have  a  density  of  about  16^  Tw.,  and  be 
thickened  with  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  gum  to 
the  gallon.  A  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  is  a  useful  ad- 
dition to  such  a  solution.  The  cloth,  when  printed  and  dried, 
is  drawn  through  a  caustic  ley,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  winced 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

m.  THE  RESIST  STYLE.— The  object  of  the  resist 
style  of  woriE  is  to  produce  a  white  or  colored  design  on  a 
cdored  ground  by  the  topical  application,  in  the  first  place, 
of  a  substance  called  resist  ptistCy  which  has  the  property  of 
preventing  the  attachment  of  color,  when  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cloth  is  afterwards  impregnated  with  a  dyeing  material. 
One  class  of  resists,  consisting  of  substances  of  an  unctuous 
nature,  acts  merely  mechanically ;  another  both  mechanically 
and  chemically.  The  latter  kind  are  divisible  into  two  sub- 
divisions, according  as  their  influence  is  exerted  on  the  mor- 
dant or  on  the  coloring  matter  itself. 

1.  Fat  Aem^5.— Resists  of  an  unctuous  nature  are  chiefly 
used  for  silken  and  woolen  goods,  but  they  may  be  also  ad- 
vantageously applied,  in  particular  circumstances,  to  goods 


stttd  of  paMing  the  goods  through  the  chloride,  they  may  be  merely  exposed  to 
the  air  till  the  manganeeeattnctB  oxygen,  then  rinaedaxid  dried.  When  die  man* 
ganeee  eolution  has  the  dennty  of  1*097,  it  gives  a  Tight  shade ;  at  the  density  of 
I'OS,  a  shade  of  modetate  depth,  and  at  1*13  a  dark  tint  Tlie  texture  of  the  goods 
is  apt  to  be  injured  during  the  oxidation  of  the  manganese.  CarmdUe  is  obtained 
by  padding  in  ft  mixtiize  of  mniiate  or  sulphate  of  manganese  and  aeetateof  iron. ' 
—Ore. 
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of  GottoD ;  as  in  the  cDinbtnaiioiis  of  such  a  style  oi  work 
with  madder  colors  and  steam  colors.  In  an  early  stage  of 
the  process,  after  having  been  printed,  dyed,  and  cleared,  the 
red  and  Ulac  figures  are  covered  with  a  resist  consisting,  usu- 
ally, of  a  mixture  of  suet  and  gum-water.  The  whole  is 
then  run  over  by  the  roller  with  weak  iron  liquor  for  the  lilac 
ground ;  the  cloth  is  then  aged,  dunged,  dyed,  and  cleared. 

The  mixtures  for  steam  peen  and  steam  yc^ow  are  after^ 
wards  put  on  by  blocks ;  the  steaming  being  performed  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  this  style  of  work,  the  dyeing  with  mad- 
der might  as  well  be  performed  at  one  operation,  as  the  red 
lilac  mordants  are  not  at  all  injured  by  the  fat  resist  with 
which  they  are  covered. 

2.  Resist  for  Mordants. — ^The  material  generally  used  for 
preventing  the  deposition  of  a  mordant  on  particular  parts  of 
the  cloth  is  an  acid  or  acidulous  salt  capable  of  uniting  with 
the  base  of  the  mordant,  to  form  a  compound  soluble  in  water 
and  not  decomposable  mto  an  insoluble  subsak  during  the 
hanging  of  the  mordanted  goods,  previous  to  dunging  and 
dyeing.  The  resist  commonly  employed  for  the  iron  and  alu- 
minous mordants  is  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice,  or  a  mixture  of 
one  of  these  with  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  and  bisulphate  of 
potash.  The  thickening  material  is  either  a  mixture  of  pipe- 
day  or  china<lay  with  common  gum,  a  mixture  of  British 
gum  with  gum  Senegal,  or  British  gum  alone«  Lemon-juice 
or  lime-juice  is  decidedly  preferred  to  pure  citric  acid  (which 
is  the  acid  principle  of  these  juices),  as  the  mucilagmogs 
matters  in  the  former  impede  the  crystallization  of  the  acid 
within  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  render  it  better  adapted 
to  prevent  Uie  attachment  of  the  mcNrdant  in  an  insoluble  form. 

A  design  in  black,  Ulac  and  white  on  a  lilac  ground,  may 
oe  produced  by  adapting  the  resist  style  of  work  to  madder 
colors.  The  printing  for  such  a  pattern  may  be  performed  by 
the  three-cdor  machine  in  the  following  order  :— 

BytlMibstmUer;  the raii^  wfakh maj be eiUia lenioii-jiuDe of  cpee, gnv. 9^ 
4r30Tw«d.,  thwkened  wiOi  four  pounds  of  Biituh  gain  to  the  gtlkm,  or  a  lo- 
Istion  of  about  the  laine  deniity,  of  taitane  and  oxalic  acidb  in  mttkm  I 
juice,  mlao  thickened  with  British  gum : 
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Bf  ihe  Mcond  lolkr;  the  munlaiit  for-  the  bltck  (inm  liquor  of  ipec  giftT.  8^ 
Twad.)  thickened  with  ^  pound  and  a  half  of  flour  to  the  gallon : 

By  Uie  third  roller ;  the  mordant  for  the  ground  of  lilac  (iron  liquor  of  epec 
gray.  1^^  Twad.),  thkkened  with  four  pounds  of  British  gum  to  the  gallon. 

The  application  of  the  mordant  for  the  ground  may  be 
made  by  the  padding  machine,  but.it  is  more  commonly  done 
by  the  cylinder  machine,  the  entire  surface  of  the  copper 
roller  being  slightly  roughened  or  engraved  in  close  diagonal 
lines  to  enable  it  to  afford  an  uniform  deposit  on  the  cloth.* 

Iron  liquor  may  be  resisted  or  prevented  from  aJflTording  a 
deposit  of  Soluble  subsulphate  during  the  ageing,  by  a  pro- 
cess somewhat  different  from  that  just  described,  the  resisting 
agent  being  protochloride  of  tin  (generally  called  salts  of  tin), 
instead  of  a  free  acid  or  an  acidulous  salt.  A  mixture  of 
protochloride  of  tin  and  iron  liquor  does  not  afford  a  deposit 
of  a  subealt  of  iron  during  the  ageing  of  goods  printed  with 
the  mixture,  probably  through  the  occurrence  of  a  double 
decomposition,  with  formation  of  acetate  of  tin  and  chloride 
of  iron.  The  latter  compound  does  not  afford  an  insoluble 
precipitate  during  the  ageing,  and  may  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  cloth  by  washing. 

When  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  printed  with  a  solution  of 
salts  of  tin  by  the  first  roller  of  a  two-color  machine,  and  with 
iron  liquor  by  the  second  roller,  over  the  parts  printed  by  the 
first  roller,  such  a  mixture  as  the  above  is  of  course  formed 
wherever  the  salt  of  tin  had  been  applied,  and  no  subacetate 
of  iron  is  deposited  there  during  the  ageing. 

The  protochloride  of  tin,  however,  is  never  applied  in  this 
way  with  a  view  of  producing  a  white  figure  on  a  colored 
>  ground  ;  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  red  liquor,  as  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  insoluble  subsulphate  of  alumina  from  that  prepara- 
tion is  not  interfered  with  by  the  protochloride.  After  a  piece 
of  cloth  thus  printed  has  been  aged,  dunged,  dyed  in  the 
madder-bath,  and  cleared,  it  therefore  presents  a  red  figure 

*  The  operations  of  ageing,  dunging,  dyeing,  and  clearing,  axe  conducted  in 
miiehiheaamemunierasif  the  add  lesiat  had  not  been  applied.  It  is  usual,  in 
lto^rlt«f  «Dik,toiMldlaanaU^TttiilJ^or4ibalk  to  the  dnng-lMth,  in  order  !• 
ooufltoiaat  the  iffecU  of  the  frie  aoad  in  4he  iesist---PanMB. 
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surrounded  by  purple  or  lilac.  It  should  be  obserred  that 
this  method  of  procedure  is  only  followed  when  a  better  defi- 
nition of  the  red  design  is  required  than  could  be  attained  by 
leaving^  a  blank  figure  in  the  roller  for  the  iron  liquor,  and 
afterwards  printing  the  red  liquor  on  the  white  parts  either  by 
a  second  roller  or  by  the  block.  To  resist  weak  iron  liquor 
and  impart  the  mordant  for  a  full  red  with  madder,  the  mix- 
ture may  have  the  following  composition  : — 

1  g«Uon  of  zed  liquor  of  199  Twid., 

4  oz.  ciystals  of  protochloridA  of  tin ;  with  a  Bofficient  quantity  of  Britith  gum 
or  a  mixture  of  the  gum  and  itarch  as  the  thickener. 

To  obtain  a  design  in  full  red  and  black  on  a  lilac  ground, 
print  with  a  strong  iron  liquor  for  the  black,  with  the  above 
mixture  for  the  red,  and  with  iron  liquor  of  1°  Twaul.  for  the 
lilac ;  after  which  the  goods  are  aged,  dunged,  dyed,  d&c.  in 
the  usual  manner.  A  great  variety  of  pleasing  efiects  may 
be  produced  by  combining  this  kind  of  work  with  steam  or 
topical  colors,  the  iron  liquor  not  being  applied  as  a  ground, 
but  as  a  design  extending  on  each  side  of  the  red  figure,  and 
on  the  parts  left  white  the  steam  colors  are  applied,  after 
dyeing  with  madder  and  clearing. 

Another  material,  much  used  as  a  resist  for  red  liquor  and 
iron  liquor,  is  a  solution  of  citrate  of  soda,  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizbig  lime-juice  of  about  4^  Twad.  with  soda,  thickened 
with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  pipe-clay.  The  action  of  this 
resist  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  tendency  of  citric  acid, 
like  oxalic  acid  and  a  few  others,  to  form  a  double  salt  with 
peroxide  of  iron  or  alumina  and  an  alkali,  which  affords  no 
precipitate  of  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron  during  the  ageing.  In 
this  case  a  portion  of  the  alkali  in  the  neutral  citrate  is  with- 
drawn by  the  acetic  acid  in  the  mordant,  an  acid  citrate  of 
soda  being  thus  formed.  Neutralized  lime-juice  of  4°  Tw., 
has  about  the  same  resisting  power  as  the  unneutralized  juice 
of  2**  Tw. 

The  principal  use  of  neutralized  lime-juice  as  a  resist  for 
iron  liquor  is  to  protect  figures  previously  appUed.  in  maddw 
colors ;  for  which  purpose  the  free  acid  is  quite  inapplicaUci 
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ns  it  would  dissolve  the  mordant  on  the  cloth  in  combmatiim 
with  the  Qoloring  matter. 

3.  Resists  for  the  coloring  matter. — ^The  production  of  a 
white  or  colored  pattern  on  a  colored  ground  by  the  direct  ac^ 
tion  of  a  resist  on  a  coloring  matter,  is  chiefly  practised  with 
indigo,  at  least  in  the  printing  of  calicos.  The  substances 
most  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  salts  of  the 
black  oxide  of  copper,  particularly  the  sulphate  and  the  €use- 
tate.    Sulphate  of  zinc  is  also  extensively  used. 

The  ordinary  course  of  operations  practised  in  this  style  of 
work,  with  the  view  of  producing  merely  a  white  pattern,  a^e 
the  following : — 

The  resist,  mixed  with  unctuous  matters  and  properly  thickened,  is  first  printed 
on  such  parts  of  the  doth  as  should  not  ahsoib  thie  indigo;  the  goods  aie  then 
suspended  for  one  or  two  days  (according  to  the  composition  of  the  resist)  in  a 
chamber  at  common  temperatures,  and  not  v($ry  dry.  Ilie  pieces  are  then  framed 
and  dipped  into  the  indigo  vat  The  solution  is  immediately  absorbed  on  all  parts 
where  the  resist  had  not  been  printed,  which  paits  become  deep  blue  when  the 
doth  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  the  soluble  indigotin  passing  into  the  state 
of  insoluble  indigo-blue  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen.* 

A  white  pattern  on  a  blue  ground  may  be  produced  by  the 
blue  vat,  hy  mixing  100  pounds  of  ground  indigo,  135  pounds 
of  copperas,  176  pounds  of  lime,  and  from  1,600  to  2,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  vat  is  fit  for  use  two  days  after  the  ma-* 
terials  are  mixed.  For  a  deep  blue,  the  cloth  is  dipped  into 
the  vat  for  ten  minutes  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  the 
same  length  of  time ;  the  dipping  and  exposure  to  the  air  are 
repeated  until  the  required  shade  is  obtained. 

The  composition  of  the  resist  paste  is  varied  according  to 
the  depth  of  color  in  the  blue  ground.  The  following  mix* 
ture  is  well  adapted  for  dark  blue : — 

No.  1. 

3  to  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
7  pints  of  water, 

5  pounds  of  pipe-clay,  china-«Iay^  or  sulphate  of  lead, 

4  ounces  of  soft  soap, 
3  potmds  of  gum. 

For  a  resbt  paste  for  light  blue,  the  proportion  of  sulphate 

*  See  chapCer  V.,  Part  III. 
70 
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of  copper  may  be  reduced  to  eight  ounces  in  a  gaDon  of  the 
paste.    This  resist  we  may  call  No.  2. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  resist,  for  protecting  a  design  in  mad- 
der colors  as  well  as  for  preserving  some  white,  may  have  the 
following  comporation : — 

No.  3. 
4  to  5  poundB  of  BulpliAte  of  zinc, 
d  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
5^  pounds  of  pipe-day, 
4  ounces  of  soft  soap, 
2  ounces  of  hogs'-laid, 
2  quarts  of  gum-senegal  wafer,  containing  6  pounds  of  gum  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

'  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  first  dissolved  in  the  hot  water,  and 
with  this  solution,  while  warm,  the  pipe-clay,  soap,  and  lard, 
are  thoroughly  incorporated.  When  the  mixture  is  cold  the 
gum-water  is  added. 

&adx  are  the  methods  of  obtaining  a  white  figure  on  a  blue 
ground  by  the  resist  style.  To  procure  a  design  in  white  and 
light-blue  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  the  cloth  is  first  priated  with 
the  resist  (No.  1)  dipped  in  the  blue-vat  and  cleaned,  as  if  a 
white  desigQ  only  is  required.  After  being  dried,  it  is  printed 
with  the  weaker  resist  containing  sulphate  of  copper  (No.  2), 
again  dipped  in  the  blue-yat  to  a  lighter  shade,  cleared  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried. 

A  great  variety  of  colored  designs  on  the  same  ground  may 
also  be  obtained  by  combining  with  the  resist,  either  one  of 
the  saline  solutions  capable  of  imparting  a  mineral  c<dor,  or 
the' mordant  for  a  coloring  matter  to  be  appUed  by  the  madder 
style. 

A  design  composed  of  yellow  figuries  aa  an  indigo  ground, 
is  very  commonly  and  easily  obtained  by  combining  tlie  resist 
with  a  salt  of  lead,  and  padding  or  vimacing  the  cloth  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  after  being  dipped  into  the 
indigo-vat  and  cleared.  The  successive  operations  to  which 
a  piece  of  calico  is  subjected  in  this  kind  of  work  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  Printing  with  the  mixture  of  resist  and  salt  of  lead, 
which  may  have  the, following  composition : — 
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I  galloB  of  walor, 

3  to  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

1  pound  of  nitrate  of  lead, 

1  pound  of  acetate  of  lead, 

3  pinU  of  a  pMte  of  prodpitrted  ttlphflle  of  lead, 

5  or  6  pounds  of  pipe-cbji 

9  to  3  pounds  of  gum. 

2.  Hanging  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  roonif  having  a  rather 
humid  atmosphere ; 

3.  Dijpping  into  the  indigo-vat ; 

4.  Paseing  through  dilute  eulphuric  acid ; 

5.  Steeping  in  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  washing ; 

6.  Wincing  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 

7.  Wincing  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pota^  contain- 
ing five  ounces  oi  the  bichromate  per  piece  of  calico ;  ; 

8.  Wincing  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  ] 

9.  Washing  in  water. 

To  obtain  a  figure  of  chrome-orange  instead  of  chrome- 
yellow,  the  calico  may  be  first  treated  as  above,  and  after- 
wards winced  in  hot  milk  of  time  to  convert  the  chrome-yel- 
low into  chrome-orange.  . 

To  procure  a  design  in  yellow  and  light  blue  on  a  dark 
blue  ground,  the  cloth  is  submitted  to  the  following  opera- 
tions:— 

I.  It  is  first  printed  with  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  salts  of  lead  for 
chrome-yellow,  and  on  the  parts  to  be  light  blue  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and 
acetate  of  copper,  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of 
copper,  allowing  the  mixture  to  settle  and  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid ; 

0L  Aifter  being  dried,  the  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  Uue^val  for  the  daifc  ground; 

3.  1%  w  next  passed  ilMfofgh  djlute  ^u^^W>  acid  to  clett  the  Whitee  of  the  stdn 
oxide  of  copper,  and  washed  in  water ; 

4.  After  being  winced  hi  a  mixed  solutbn  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  it  is  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  blue-vat  for  the  light  blue  of  the 
figure,  and  then  washed  in  water ; 

5.  It  is  afterwards  winced  in  a  solution  of  Udumnnfte  of  poCarii,  and  then 
drawn  through  a  cistern  containing  a  solution  of  one  ouilpe  of  oXiUb  tcid  and  as 
much  sulphuric  add  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

A  pattern  comprising  a  figure  of  iron  buff  on  ah  indigo 
ground,  may  be  appUed  to  cloth  by  a  similar  combination  of 
the  padding  and  resist  styles,  the  resist  (No.  1)  being  mixed 
with  a  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  .  After  the  mdigo  ground 
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is  applied,  the  cloth  is  slightly  washed,  and  then  winced  in  a 
wann  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  precipitate  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  iron.  A  buff  figure  on  a  dark  green  ground 
IS  sometimes  produced  by  first  printing  the  doth  with  the 
while  resist,  then  dipping  into  the  blue  vat,  and  after  the  cloth 
is  cleared  and  dried,  padding  it  with  buff  liquor,  and  raising 
the  buff  by  carbonate  of  soda. 

Another  method  of  producing  a  colored  figure  on  the  indi- 
go ground,  is  by  combining  with  the  resist  paste  a  mordant 
for  a  vegetable  coloring  matter,  to  be  applied  by  the  madder 
style,  after  the  cloth  has  been  dipped  into  the  indigo  vat 
This  kind  of  work,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  is  distinguished  as  the  LAZULITE  STYLE, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  calico  thus  printed  and  dyed  to 
the  mineral  lapis  lazuli.  It  is  also  known  as  the  NEU- 
TRAL STYLE. 

To  obtain  a  red  figure  on  the  indigo  ground,  the  cloth  is 
printed  with  a  resist  paste  composed,  essentially,  of  red  liquor, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  acetate  of  copper. 

This  resist  may  be  made  of  the  following  materials,  mixed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed : — 

No.  1. 
9  gaUons  of  boUing  water, 
6  poondi  of  alum, 
4  pounds  of  crude  acetate  of  lead, 

4  ounces  of  chalk,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
6  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Chese  materials  having  been  thoroughly  incorporated,  the 
xnixture  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  supernatant  liquid 
decanted  and  mixed  with  acetate  of  copper  and  gum  Senegal, 
thus: 

No.  2. 
1  gaUon  of  the  abore^lear  Uquid, 

3  oonoes  of  acetate  of  copper, 
18  ounces  of  gum  Senegal, 

5  pounds  of  pipe-daj, 

4  ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  a  little  ground  indigo  fat  "  sightening." 

One  half  of  the  liquid  is  well  mixed  with  the  acetate  of  cop- 
per, pipe-clay,  and  soap,  and  the  gum  Senegal  is  afterward 
added,  dissolved  in  the  other  half. 
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After  being  printed  with  this  resist,  the  doth  is  aged  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  subjected  to  the  f(4Iowing  opera* 
tions : — 

1.  Diawing  by  idlers  onee  through  the  blue  vat  at  TO^'  Fahr.  * 
9.  Rinsing  in  water ; 
3..  Dunging  or  branning ; 

4.  Washing  at  the  dash-wheel ; 

5.  Dyeing  in  the  madder  bath,  with  ftom  two  to  five  pounds  of  niadder  per  piece ; 

6.  Clearing  by  boiling  first  in  bran  water  and  afterwards  in  soap  water. 

To  produce  a  light  red  figure  with  madder,  the  resist  may 
have  the  following  composition : —  , 

4  measures  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  resist  paste  No.  3,  page  554. 

1  measure  of  the  mixture  of  red  liquor  and  sulphate  of  zinc  made  as  aboye. 

1  measure  of  weak  peachwood  liquor. 

1  measure  of  water. 

For  two  reds  the  cloth  may  be  printed  with  the  preceding  mixtures  at  the  same 
time  by  the  two-color  machine,  and  be  treated  afterwards  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. 

To  obtain  merely  a  small  black  figure  on  the  indigo  ground, 
the  cloth  may  be  dipped  in  the  blue  vat  to  the  required  shade, 
and  then  printed  with  the  mixture  for  producing  a  topical 
black  dye,  such  as  pemitrate  of  iron,  copperas,  and  extract  of 
logwood.  But  if  the  design  includes  figures  in  red  and  white, 
the  black  forming  a  more  considerable  portion  of  the  figure 
than  a  mere  outline,  it  is  better  to  mix  iron  liquor  of  8^  or  10^ 
Tw.  with  the  resist  (No.  1,  p.  663),  and  to  dye  the  cloth  in  the 
madder  bath,  after  having  dipped  it-  in  the  blue  vat  to  the 
proper  shade. 

A  great  variety  of  purple,  lilac,  and  chocolate  tints  may 
also  be  obtained  on  the  same  ground,  by  combining  with  the 
cupreous  resist,  rither  weak  ircm  liquor  or  mixtures  in  various 
proportions  of  iron  liquor  with  red  liquor,  and  dyeing  in  mad- 
der after  the  dipping  in  the  blue  vat 

To  impart  to  a  blue  ground  a  design  in  light  blue,  together 
with  a  color  capable  of  being  applied  by  the  madder  style,  the 
cloth  may  be  treated  as  follows : — 

,    I.  Print  with  the  white  resist,  No.  1,  p.  553. 

.    3.  Dip  in  the  blue  rat,  wash,  wincein  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  linse  in  water  and 

dry; 
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3.  Print  the  mixture  of  the  mordant  with  the  tmat  (No.  1,  p.  553)  on  apttt  of 
the  white  figure  pirodaced  by  the  fiiat  leaut ; 

4.  Dip  a  second  time  in  the  blue-vat,  to  obtain  a  light  blue  on  the  parta  not  pro- 
tected by  the  last  resist,  rinse  in  water ; 

5.  Dong,  wash,  and  dye,  and  afterwards  dear  by  branning. 

If  a  white  figure  is  required  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
cloth  is  first  printed  with  the  strong  white  resist,  dipped  into 
the  blue  vat  as  already  described,  and  afterwards  printed  on 
the  protected  parts,  by  the  two-color  machine,  if  the  design 
admits,  with  the  mixture  of  miurdant  and  salt  of  copper,  and 
also  with  a  mild  resist  such  as  No.  2,  p.  554.  It  is  then  dip- 
ped in  the  blue  vat  and  dyed  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  procure  a  pattern  containing  a  design  in  orange,  crim- 
son, and  white  on  a  blue  ground,  the  cloth  is  printed  by  the 
two-color  machine  with  the  mixture  of  salts  of  copper  and 
salts  of  lead  (page  553),  on  the  parts  to  be  orange,  and  with  a 
white  resist  on  the  parts  to  be  crimson  and  white.  After 
being  dipped  in  the  blue  vat  and  cleared  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  winced  in  the  following  liquids : — 

1.  Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  2.  Solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  3.  Di- 
lute muriatic  acid.  It  is  next  passed  through  hot  milk  of  lime  to  convert  the 
chrome-yellow  into  chrome-orange,  rinsed  and  dried,  and  ie  afterwardi  printed  hf 
the  block  on  parta  of  the  white  with  the  miztore  fix  a  topical  or  steam  red  or 
crimson. 

A  pattern  in  blue,  yeUow,  green,  red,  and  white  on  a  dark 
chocolate  ground,  may  be  produced  bp  cofnbining  the  lazu- 
lite  style  with  a  topical  color.  This  kind  of  work  is  distin- 
guished as  the  "CHOCOLATE  GROUND  NEUTRAL 
STYLE."  For  such  a  pattern  the  cloth  is  first  printed 
(either  by  the  machine  or  by  the  block)  with  the  white  resist,* 
No.  1,  page  553,  on  all  the  parts  required  to  be  yellow  and 
whit^,  with  the  mixture  of  red  liquor,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
acetate  of  copper,  on  the  parts  required  to  be  red ;  and  with  a 
mixture  of  iron  liquor,  red  liquor,  sulphate  of -copper,  and  soft 
soap  thickened  with  pipe-clay  and  gum,  for  the  chocolate 

*  If  a  veiy  smaU  or  well-defined  white  figure  is  required,  the  resist  (Na  1,  pw 
563)  should  be  mixed  with  lime-juice  and  sulphuric  acid  or  bisnlphateof  poCaehy  to 
resist  the  mordant  in  the  chocolate  resist,  afterwards  applied  aa  a  MoCeh.  Soeii  a 
Buztare  is  designated  (not  toij  appropriately)  ntuML  padt. 
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ground  or  ^'  blotch."  After  having  been  aged  for  a  day  or 
two  the  cloth  is  drawn  once  through  the  indigo-vat,  then 
washed,  dunged,  dyed  in  the  madder  bath,  and  cleared  by 
branning.  Liastly,  the  mixture  for  a  topical  or  steam  yellow 
is  applied  by  the  block. 

A  process  referable  to  the  resist  style  is  that  by  which  a 
white  figure  is  obtained  on  a  ground  of  catechue  brown.  On 
the  parts  to  be  preserved  white,  the  cloth  is  printed  with  a 
solution  of  citrate  of  soda  (such  as  that  obtained  by  exactly 
neutralizing  lime-juice  with  caustic  soda)  thickened  with  a 
mixture  of  pip&^lay  and  gum ;  or,  what  is  preferred,  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  zinc,  pipeni^lay,  and  gum.  Such  a  resist 
may  be  printed  on  the  cloth  by  one  roUer  of  a  two  or  three 
color  machine,  and  the  catechue  mixture  by  another  roller, 
or  if  required,  two  or  three  shades  of  the  brown  may  be  ap- 
plied by  as  many  rollers.  The  action  of  both  of  these  resist 
pastes  is  chiefly  mechanical ;  but  the  sulphate  of  zinc  also 
acts  by  precipitating  the  catechue  in  solution,  and  thus  pre- 
venting its  access  to  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.* 

•  TlMaameROft  maybe  employed  lor  pnrenting  the  depontion of  cateehM 
OP  a  coloKd  deaign  previonaly  iqpplied  in  maddei  colon.  ^ 
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THE  DISCHARGE-STYLE^   CHINA-BLUE  STTLE,   STEAM   COLORS,   ETC. 

IV.  THE  DISCHARGE  STYLE.— The  maimer  of  pro- 
ducing  awhile  or  colored  pattern,  on  a  colored  ground,  by 
the  topical  application  of  a  '^  discharger"  to  a  cloth  already 
mordanted  or  dyed,  is  applicable  to  both  mineral  and  vege- 
table coloring  matters.  Like  the  resist  paste,  the  discharger 
may  act  either  on  the  coloring  matter  itself,  or  on  the  mor- 
dant before  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  a  dyeing  liquid.  Dis- 
chargers for  mordants,  are  generally  acid  mixtures  quite 
similar  to  resists  for  mordants,  but  dischargers  for  cdoring 
materials  are  obtained  from  different  classes  of  chemical 
substances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  to 
be  removed.  The  essential  property  required  in  a  discharger, 
is  that  of  converting  the  substances  on  the  cloth  into  odor- 
less or  soluble  products,  which  may  be  removed  from  the 
cloth  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  subsequent  application 
of  a  coloring  material  to  the  parts  discharged. 

1.  Discharges  for  coloring  matters, — ^The  materials  used 
as  discharges  for  vegetable  coloring  principles,  are  chlorine 
and  chromic  acid,  the  bleaching  powers  of  which  have  before 
been  alluded  to.*  To  effect  the  topical  discharge  of  a  vege- 
table coloring  matter  by  means  of  chlorine,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  white  figure,  the  dyed  cloth  is  printed  on  those 
parts  which  are  to  he  -discharged,  with  a  thickened  acid  mix- 
ture, the  composition  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the 
&stne8s  of  the  color  to  be  destroyed ;  and  after  being  sus- 

•  See  chapter  I.,  Put  U. 
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pended  to  diy  for  a  day  or  two^  the  cloth  is  drawn  (by  a  pair 
of  squeezing  rollers)  through  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
not  stronger  than  8^  Tw.  or  1*040.  The  goods  should  be 
extended  on  rollers  while  being  drawn  through  the  solution, 
and  should  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in 
their  passage.  As  soon  as  the  goods  have  passed  through, 
they  are  put  to  soak  in  water ;  after  which  they  are  washed 
either  by  the  dash-wheel  or  the  rinsing  machine,  and  then 
dried. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  this  process, 
are  by  no  means  complicated.  Chloride  of  lime  does  not  of 
itself  bleach  Turkey-red  and  some  other  fast  colors  imme- 
diately ;  so  that  a  cloth  dyed  with  such  colors  may  remain 
for  some  minutes  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  without  any  deterioration  in  color.  But  the  acid  applied 
to  certain  parts  of  the  cloth,  combines  with  the  base  of  the 
chloride  and  liberates  free  chlorine,  which  exerts  an  instanta- 
neous bleaching  action  on  the  vegetable  coloring  matter  on 
those  parts  of  the  cloth.  Almost  the  only  colors  to  which 
chlorine  can  be  thus  applied  as  a  discharger,  are  Turkey-red 
and  other  madder  colors  and  indigo,  as  the  more  delicate  col- 
ors are  easily  discharged  by  chbride  of  Ume  alone. 

A  white  discharger,  adapted  for  all  madder  colors  except 
Turkey-red,  may  be  meule  by  dissolving  ,4  pminds  of  tar- 
taric add  in  a  gallon  of  water,  nUxing  this  solution  with  a 
gallon  of  lime-juice,  of  spec.  grav.  44®  or  A8P  Twad,,  and 
thickening  the  mixture  with  pipe-day  and  gum. 

The  white  discharger  for  Turkey-red,  requires  to  be  rather 
stronger  than  the  above.  It  may  be  made  by  mixing  4 
pounds  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  gallon  of  lime^ice,  at  about 
30®  Thcad.  and  after  thickening  with  pipeclay  and  gum, 
adding  about  a  pound  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  or 
two  pounds  ofbisulphate  of  potash. 

In  a  particular  style  of  work,  the  Turkey-red  is  discharged 
by  the  direct  topical  application  of  chlorine,  or  rather  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorine.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cele- 
brated Bandana  handkerchiefs,  which  have  white  figures  on 
a  dark  ground,  have  been  most  successfully  imitated  by 

71 
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Messrs.  Monteith  of  Glasgow.  The  style  is  only  practised 
in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchief.  The  process  is  as 
follows : — 

From  ten  to  fourteeii  |iiecet  of  cloth,  pfrevioudy  dyed  Tuikey-ved,  are  ilTClefaaa 
over  etch  other  quite  puvUel,  and  pueed  together  by  poitiona  at  a  tune  (proceed> 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  pieces  to  the  other  end),  between  two  leaden  platoi,  one 
of  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the  other.  Each  of  these  leaden  plates  is  cut 
completely  through,  so  as  to  leave  hollow  places  on  all  the  parts  required  in  white 
on  the  red  ground.  By  means  of  a  hydraubc  press,  the  pieces  of  cloth  are  oooi- 
pressed  between  the  leaden  plates  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
on  the  whole  surface.  While  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  this  immense  pressure,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  (obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime),  is  made  to  percolate  downward  through  the  pieces  by  the  open- 
ings in  the  Icaulen  plates.  As  the  compressed  state  of  the  doth  prevents  the  imbi- 
bition of  the  liquid  except  by  the  parts  opposed  to  the  design  on  the  lead,  the  sohi- 
tion  passes  on  in  a  circumscribed  channel  to  the  lower  leaden  plate,  where  it  es- 
capes and  is  conveyed  away  by  a  waste-pipe.  The  portions  of  doth  through 
which  the  liquid  passes,  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  cobr.  As  soon  as  the  chlo- 
rine sdution  b  passed  through,  water  is  made  to  percolate  in  a  nmilax  manner  to 
wash  away  the  chlorine,  else  the  definition  of  the  pattern  would  be  impaired.  The 
passage  through  the  cloth  of  the  chlorine  solution  and  the  water  for  washing,  is 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  pneumatic  apparatus  consisting  of  a  large  gasometer,  from 
which  &  current  of  air.ik  caused  to  proceed,  under  a  moderate  ptessure,  and  act  in 
the  direction  of  the  liquid. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  has  passed  through 
the  cloths,  the  pressure  is  removed/and  the  pieces  are  washed 
and  slightly  bleached,  whereby  the  lustre,  both  of  the  design 
and  ground,  is  considerably  increased.  After  the  production 
of  a  white  figure  on  a  colored  ground,  by  the  application  of 
the  acid  discharger  and  iounersion  in  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  colored  figures  may  be  applied,  either  to  the  ground 
or  to  the  white  figure,  by  grounding  in  tq>ical  colors  by  the 
hand-block.  A  common  method  of  imparting  a  colored  figure, 
is  by  mixing  with  the  acid  discharger  one  of  the  two  solutions 
necessary  for  producing  a  mineral  coloring  material.  For  ex- 
ample, to  impart  a  yellow  figure  to  a  piece  of  cotton  dyed 
with  Turkey-red,  proceed  as  follows : — 

1.  Print  by  the  machine  with  a  chrome  yellow  discharger, 
composed  of 

1  gallon  of  lime-juice  of  spec.  gi»v.  SSO^  Twad., 

5  pounds  of  tartaric  acid, 

4  pounds  of  nitrate  of  lead,  with  a  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  gum  as  the 
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2&  After  hanging  for  a  day  or  two,  pass  the  piece  through 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  at  8^  Twad. 

3.  Soak  in  water  and  slightly  wince  in  water. 

4  Wince  for  about  a  quarter  o(  an  hour,  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  containing  from  three  to  five  pounds  to 
the  piece. 

5.  Pass  through,  or  wince,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  wash  ftt 
the  dash-wheel  and  dry. 

To  obtain  both  a  white  and,  a  yellow  figure  on  a  Turkey- 
red  ground,  the  dyed  cloth  may  be  printed  with  two  acid  dis- 
chargers, one  intended  for  the  production  of  the  white,. the 
other  for  the  yellow  figure.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
cloth  is  the  same  as  above. 

To  impart  a  blue  figure  to  the  ssune  ground,  the  dyed  cloth 
is  printed  with  a  mixture  of  Prussian-blue,  permuriate  of  tin, 
and  tartaric  acid,  after  which  it  is  drawn  through  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  Turkey-red  thereby  becomes  dis- 
charged, and  the  Prussian-blue  fixed  on  all  the  parts  where 
the  mixture  had  been  printed. 

The  only  substance  besides  chlorine,  which  can  be  oonve- 
niently  employed  to  effect  the  to[»cal  destruction  or  remoFal 
of  vegetable  coloring  matters,  is  chromic  acid,  which  produces 
the  decomposition  of  the  coloring  matter,  by  virtue  of  its  oxi- 
dizing power,  the  chromic  acid  becoming  reduced  to  the  state 
of  green  oxide  of  chromium.  The  vegetable  coloring  princi- 
ple best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work  is  indigo. 

To  obtain  a  white  pattern  on  an  indigo  ground,  by  means 
of  chromic  acid,  the  cloth  is  first  dyed  uniformly  with  indigo, 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  then  padded  with  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  containing  about  five  or  six  ounces  per 
piece.  After  being  carefully  dried  in  the  shade  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  it  is  next  printed  with  a  discharger  contain- 
ing tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  sometimes  mu- 
riatic acid ;  and  immediately  after  the  impression,  it  is  winced 
in  water  containing  a  little  chalk  in  suspension,  then  washed 
by  the  dash-wheel,  passed  througli  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
lastly  washed  in  clean  water. 

The  color  of  the  indigo  on  the  cloth,  is  destroyed  imme- 
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diately  on  the  application  of  the  acia  discharger:  chromic 
acid  is  then  liberated  from  the  bichromate,  through  the  supe- 
rior affinity  of  the  tzcids  in  the  paste  f of  the  potash,  and  the 
free  chromic  acid  at  once  oxidizes  and  destroys  the  coloring 
matter.  Indigo  is  almost  the  only  substance  which  can  be 
adapted  to  the  chromic  acid  discharger,  owing  to  the  oxidi- 
zing action  which  the  bichromate  of  itself  exerts  on  vegetable 
coloring  materials  in  general ;  hence  the  reason  also  for  dry- 
ing the  dyed  goods,  after  being  padded' with  the  bichro- 
mate,  in  a  darkened  chamber  and  at  the  ordinary  temperor 
ture. 

To  produce  a  yellow  instead  of  a  white  figure,  the  acid 
discharger  may  be  mixed  with  a  salt  of  lead ;  in  other  re- 
spects the  process  is  the  same  as  above. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  a  white  figure  on  a 

dark  green  ground,  is  an  example  of  the  combination  of  the 

madder  style  of    work,  with  the  chromic    acid  discharge 

style : — 

1.  Dip  the  cloth  in  the  blue-vat  to  the  desired  shade ; 

9.  Pad  in  a  miztore  of  red  liquor,  with  Uchromate  of  potash,  containing  fiye 
or  SIX  ounces  of  the  latter  to  the  gallon,  and  dry  in  the  shade ; 

3.  Print  the  doth,  without  bsing  washed,  with  a  mixture  of  lime-juiee,  eol- 
phuiio  acid,  and  oxalic  acid ; 

4.  Pass  the  cloth  through  a  mixture  of  hot  water  and  chalk,  and  dye  in  a  de- 
coction of  quezcitron  bark ; 

•    5.  Wash  and  clear  by  bianning. 

In  this  process,  the  mixture  of  lime-juice,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  oxalic  acid,  not  only  liberates  chromic  acid  from  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  but  also  dissolves  the  subsulphate  of 
alumina  deposited  from  the  red  liquor ;  the  parts  on  which 
this  mixture  is  applied,  do  not,  therefore,  become  permanently 
dyed  yellow  when  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  decoction  of 
quercitron. 

The  discharge  style  is  applicable  to  cloths  dyed  with  mine- 
ral, as  well  as  with  vegetable  and  animal  coloring  matters. 

1.  A  white  figure  may  be  produced  on  a  ground  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  by  imprinting  on  the  cloth  a  paste  containing  a 
caustic  alkali  (either  potash  or  soda),  and  passing  the  cloth 
afterwards  through  a  solution  of  oxalic  acidL    The  Prussian 
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blue  i^  here  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  affording 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or  prussiate  of  soda,  which  may 
be  removed  by  washing,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  cloth,  but  is  afterwards  dissolved  out  by  the 
oxaUc  acid. 

2.  A  white  figure,  on  a  ground  of  manganese  brown, 
may  be  very  readily  obtained  by  imprinting  the  cloth,  after 
being  dyed  brown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  a  slightly 
acid  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  of  a  specific  gravity 
about  70^  or  8D^  Twad.,  or  containing  a  pound  and  a  half 
or  two  pounds  of  the  protochloride  per  gallon,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  shade  of  the  manganese  ground.  The 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  thickened  with  about  a 
pound  of  starch  to  the  gallon.  The  peroxide  of  manganese 
on  the  cloth  is  decomposed  by  the  protochloride  of  tin,  and 
converted  into  protochloride  of  manganese,  which  being  a 
very  soluble  salt  is  easily  dissolved  out  by  washing,  leaving 
the  parts  white,  or  neatly  so,  on  which  the  salt  of  tin  had 
been  applied.  Peroxide  of  tin  is  formed  at  the  same  time, 
and  remains  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  cloth,  but 
being  white,  it  does  not  vitiate  the  pattern. 

To  impart  a  design  in  white,  Uue,  and  yellow,  on  the 
bronze  ground,  the  cloth  on  which  the  manganese  has  been 
raised,  may  be  printed  with  the ,  salts  of  tin  for  the  white  ] 
with  a  mixture  of  berry  liquor,  alum,  and  salts  of  tin  for  the 
yellow ;  and  .with  a  mixture  of  salts  of  tin,  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, pemitrate  of  iron,  muriatic  acid,  and  British  gum,  for 
the  blue  spots.  The  color  of  the  latter  mixture  is  at  first 
greenish-white,  but  changes  to  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  design  in  different  shades  of  red  and  pink,  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  same  aground,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
peachwood  or  cochineal  liquor  with  alum,  perohloride,  and 
protochloride  of  tin,  thickened  with  gum  tragacanth ;  and  a 
mixture  of  logwood  liquor,  with  alum  and  the  two  chlorides 
of  tin,  thickened  with  starch,  may  be  used  for  imparting 
different  shades  of  purple  and  violet  to  the  same  ground. 

A  figure  in  chrome-yellow,  may  be  produced  on  aground  of 
manganese  bronze,  by  printing  on  the  dyed  cloth  a  discharg- 
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ing  material  composed  of  tartaric  acid,  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
salts  of  tm.  After  the  cloth  is  dried,  it  is  passed  first  through 
lime-water,  then  through  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaesh, 
and  afterwards  through  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  brighten  the 
yellow. 

3.  Protochloride  of  tin,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric,  tar- 
taric, or  oxalic  acid,  is  also  used  as  the  discharging  material 
for  chrome-yellow  and  chrome-orange.  The  discharge  of 
the  chromates  of  lead  is  effected,  in  this  case,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  chromic  add  to  the  state  of  green  oxide  of 
chromium,  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  acids. 

A  vadety  of  colored  designs  may  also  be  applied,  by  com- 
bining with  the  discharger,  the  materials  for  the  production 
of  a  topical  color.  Thus,  a  blue  figure  is  sometimes  pro* 
duced,  by  printing  on  the  orange  or  yellow  cloth,  a  mixture 
of  the  two  chlorides  of  tin,  Prussian  blue,  and  muriatic  acid ; 
a  violet  figure,  by  logwood  liquor  mixed  with  alum,  tartaric 
acid,  protochloride  of  tin  and  starch;  and  a  red  or  pink 
figure,  by  a  similar  mixture,  containing  peachwood  liquor 
instead  of  logwood  liquor. 

4.  A  white  figure  on  a  ground  of  iron  buff,  is  obtained, 
by  applying  to  the  colored  cloth  a  mixturie  of  tartaric  and 
oxalic  acids  with  lime-juice,  thickened  with  pipe-clay,  or 
China-clay  and  gum.  The  acids  dissolve  die  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  the  figure  is  obtained  perfectly  white  by  washing. 
The  readiest  way  of  discharging  the  iron,  is  to  apply  the 
acid  mixture  after  the  'doth  has  been  padded  in  the  iron 
liquor,  and  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  fUkcUine  solution  to 
precipitaie  the  peroxide.  A  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin 
in  a  dilute  acid,  thickened  with  starch,  is  also  sometimes  used 
as  a  white  discharger  for  iron  bufif;  and  for  producing  colored 
designs,  the  protochloride  may  be  mixed  with  perchloride  of 
tin  and  either  logwood,  peachwood,  or  berry  liquor. 

The  following  method  of  producing  white  and  buff<olored 
figures  on  a  dark-green  ground,  is  an  example  of  the  combi* 
nation  of  such  a  process  as  the  above  with  the  resist  style  : — 

1.  Hie  cloth  u  pfrintod  with  the  white  teeoA  for  the  indigo-Ttt; 
9.  It  if  dipped  ioto  the  UaA-^  rinied,  and  dried ; 
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3.  It  k  padded  with  rather  wetk  Don  liquor  and  aged; 

4.  A  eolotioii  of  tartaric  and  oxalic  acida  in  lime-juice,  thickened  with  pipe^lajr 
and  gom,  is  applied  by  the  Uock  to  parte  of  the  baff  epote ; 

6.  The  cloth  is  waahed  in  water  holifing  chalk  in  anepeoflion,  to  remove  the 
acid  paste; 
6.  Wince  in  an  alkaline  sdution,  to  raise  the  buff,  and  then  wash* 

The  white  figure  is  here  produced,  by  the  discharge  of  the 
salt  of  iron  from  parts  of  the  spots  on  which  the  indigo  had 
been  resisted ;  the  buff  figure  is  the  remainder  of  those  spots, 
and  the  dark  green  ground  results  from  the  mixture  of  the 
indigo  with  the  buff. 

Diaehargersfor  Mordants. — ^Another  method  of  producing 
white  or  colored  figures  on  a  colored  ground,  referable  to  the 
discharge  style  of  work,  is  by  the  removal  of  the  mordant 
preyious  to  the  appUcation  of  the  coloring  material.  This 
method  is  particularly  adapted  to  grounds  of  madder  and  log- 
wood, with  an  iron  or  aluminous  mordant  The  material 
used  for  the  discharge  of  the  mordant,  is  usually  a  mixture 
of  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  lime-juice,  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents  being  varied  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
mordant  to  be  discharged.  The  following  mutture  may  be 
used  for  discharging  the  mordant  from  a  piece  of  cloth  im- 
pregnated with  red  liquor  of  spec.  grav.  7®  Twad.  or  weaker, 
or  with  iron  liquor  of  spec.  grav.  2^  Twad.,  or  weaker : — 

1  gallon  of  lime-jnice  spec.  grav.  6^  Twad., 
3|  ounces  of  oxalic  add,  and 
4  oances  of  tartaric  acid, 

Thickened  with  pipeK^lay  and  gum  if  Ibr  application  by  the  block,  or  with  Brit- 
ish gum  if  by  the  roller. 

Sometimes  the  proportion  of  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  and 
the  strength  of  the  lime-juice,  are  considerably  reduced,  and 
bisulphate  of  potash,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  cream  of  tartar,  are  in- 
troduced instead. 

The  ordinary  operations  practised  on  calico,  in  this  style  of 
work,  to  obtain  a  white  figure,  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  cloth  ii  padded  or  printed  with  the  sehilion  of  the  mordant  ibr  the 
gtmmd,  and  Is  immsdiately  dried  by  being  drawn  either  through  the  bot-flue  or 
ever  steam  boxes; 

9.  After  a  moderate  ageing,  the  calico,  without  being  washed,  b  imprinted  by 
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the  roller  with  the  diBchaiging  paste,  whidi  immwiuBtriy  diMolvee  the  nibMlt 
^imed  during  the  ageing ; 

3.  The  calico  is  next  supended  fiir  a  day  or  two  in  a  cool  plang  not  very  dry, 
and,  if  the  mordant  it  peroxide  of  iron,  it  bihen  puaed  through  water  heated  to 
about  130^  F.  and  nndered  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  ;• 

4.  The  doth  is  afterward  washed,  dunged,  and  dyed,  in  the  vegetable  infusion; 
after  which  it  is  cleared  by  soaping  or  branning  and  wincing  in  solution  of -ehlo- 
lide  of  lime,  in  the  usual  manner.  Wherever  the  acid  paste  had  been  applied,  the 
coloring  material  does  not  attach  itself  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  mof* 
dant  from  those  parts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  kind  of  discharge  work  is  very 
similar  to  the  resist  style,  in  which  an  acid  paste  is  first  im- 
printed on  the  cloth  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  a  mordant 
subsequently  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth ;  the 
only  difference  between  the  tWo  styles  consisting  in  the  order 
of  applying  the  acid  and  the  mordant.  The  best  whites  are 
no  doubt  generally  procured  by  the  resist  style ;  as  it  is  easier 
for  an  acid  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  a  mordant  in  an  in* 
soluble  form,  than  to  dissolve  it,  when  once  precipitated. 

To  procure  a  white  design  on  a  black  ground,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  mordant,  the  cloth  may  be  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

1.  Pad  or  print  the  calico  with  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  iron  liquor,  of 
spe&  grav.  €9  Twad.,  and  red  liquor  of  €9  Twad.,  thickened  with  starch  or 
British  gum; 

3.  Dry  over  the  steam  boxes,  age,  and  apply  a  discharger  composed  of  tartaric 
add,  sulphuric  add,  and  lime-juice,  thickened  with  British  gum; 

3.  Pass  the  doth  through  warm  water  mixed  with  phalk; 

4.  Dye  in  decoction  of  logwood,  mixed  with  a  little  bran  and  dung ; 

5.  Wash,  dear  the  white  by  branning,  linse  and  dry. 

The  following  method  of  producing  white  and  blue  figures 
on  a  purple  or  chocolate  ground,  presents  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  such  a  style  as  the  above  with  the  indigo  re- 
sist style : — 

1.  The  white  caUco  is  padded  with  red  liquor ; 

«  The  passing  of  the  doth  throng  a  dihite  aolutioii  of  carbonate  of  soda  Is 
sometimee  omitted,  paiticQbffly  when  alomiaa^  is  the  mordant,  in  which  ease  a 
quantityof  chalk  is  added  to  the  dung-bath  to  neutiaiiae  the  free  acid  in  the  dam^ 
diaiger. 
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SL  After  the  doth  has  been  aged  for  a  short  time,  the  thickened  acid  discharger 
is  applied  by  the  cylinder  to  all  the  ports  intended  to  be  blue  or  white ; 

3.  After  hanging  lor  twenty-lour  hours,  the  calico  is  dunged,  dyed  in  the  mad- 
der>bath,  and  cleared  by  bianning ; 

4.  On  the  parts  of  the  white  spots  which  are  intended  to  remain  ^vfaitCi  the  sul- 
phate of  sdnc  resist  for  the  indigo  vat,  such  as  the  puzture  desciibed  at  page  &64,  is 
imprinted ; 

5.  After  the  doth  is  dried,  it  is  dipped  in  the  blue-vat  and  exposed  to  the  air; 
then  washed  at  the  dash-whed,  and  dried. 

^he  white  figure  is  here  produced  through  the  discharge 
of  the  aluminous  mordant  by  the  acid,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  resist  on  the  indigo :  the  blue  figure  is 
produced  by  the  indigo  on  the  white  spots  to  which  the  re- 
sist was  not  appUed,  and  the  purple  or  chocolate  ground  re- 
sults from  the  mixture  of  the  indigo  with  the  madder  red.* 

A  discharger  for  one  mordsmt  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
solution  of  another  mordant  on  which  it  exerts  no  action,  so 
that  the  mordant  in  the  discharger  becomes  attached  to  the 
cloth,  on  the  spots  from  which  the  previous  mordant  is  re- 
moved. Thus,  subacetate  of  iron  may  be  separated  from 
a  piece  of  calico,  and  alumina  imparted  in  its  place,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  mordanted  cloth  a  mixture  of  red  liquor  with 
protochloride  of  tin.  In  this  manner,  a  red  figure  on  a  vio- 
let or  lilac  ground  is  sometimes  produced,  the  cloth  being  first 
covered  with  weak  iron  liquor,  then  dried,  printed  with  the  mix- 
ture of  red  liquor  and  protochloride  of  tin,  dunged,  dyed  in  the 
madder  bath,  and  cleared  in  the  usual  manner.  To  obtain 
a  white  ^ure  as  well  as  the  red,  the  mordanted  cloth  should 
be  also  priated  with  lemon-juice,  or  with  a  mixture  of  lemon- 
juice  and  sulphuric  acid. 

V.  THE  CHINA  BLUE  STYLE.— The  style  of  calico 
printing  by  whifch  the  china  blue  tints  are  produced,  is  an  in- 

*  A  simpler  and  better  method  of  obtaining  the  same  effect,  is  by  the  "  chocolate 
ground  neutral  style."  The  cbth  is  first  printed  with  the  white  cupreous  resist 
(mixed  with  a  iiee  add,  when  a  very  well  defined  figure  is  required),  and  after- 
wavds  with  the  chocolate  resist  for  the  ground,  the  parts  required  in  blue  being 
left  white.  The  cloth  is  then  aged,  drawn  once  through  Uie  blue-vat,  washed, 
dunged,  dyed  with  madder,  and  cleared  by  branning.  Tins  interesting  style  of 
work  is  very  little  practised  at  present,  it  being  superseded  by  the  cheaper  but 
much  less  permanent  steam  blue  and  steam  sapan  chocolate. 
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teresting  modification  of  the  topical  style.  These  prints  are 
distinguished  by  having  blue  figures,  usually  of  two  or  three 
different  depths  i>f  color,  associated  with  white. 

To  produce  such  a  pattern,  the  bleached  calico  is,  subjected 
to  the  following  operations  : — 

It  u  finit  printed,  either  by  the  block  or  ^linder,  with  a  mixture  of  indigo, 
rpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  sulphate  of  iroa  or  iron  liqaor,  gum  or  etuch, 
and  water;  the  proportbns  of  gum  or  starch  and  water  being  Tuied  aocoiding  to 
the  depth  of  color  required.  After  being  printed,  the  calico  is  suspended  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  for  a  day  or  two,  and  stretched  in  perpendicular  folds  on  a  rectangular 
wooden  frame,  suspended  by  pulleys  and  a  rope  from  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
The  frame  with  the  cloth  is  then  dipped  in  a  certain  order  into  the  three  following 
liquids:  No.  1,  milk  of  lime;*  No.  2,  solution  of  copperas;  No.  3,  solution  of 
caustic  seda.  These  liquids  are  contained  in  three  adjacent  stone  dstems,  the  tops 
of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground:  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  dstenv 
are  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  depth,  and  three  feet  in  width. 

The  goods  are  dipped  several  times,  alternately,  in  the  vats  No.  1  and  No.  3, 
with  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  between  each  dip ;  they  are  not  dipped  so 
frequently  into  the  vat  No.  3,  and  the  dipping  in  this  always  immediately  follows 
No.  2.  By  these  operations,  the  insoluble  indigo'blue  applied  to  the  surfooe  of 
the  cloth  becomes  converted  into  indigotin,  which  is  dissolved  and  transferred  to 
the  interior  of  the  fibres,  where  it  is  precipitated  in  the  original  insoluble  form. 

The  various  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  dipping  of 
China  blues,  are  not  difiicult  of  explanation  with  the  lights  of 
modem  chemistry .t 

The  following  method  of  preparing  the  China  blue  mixture 
of  different  shades  is  described  by  M.  Thillaye,  in  his  useful 
work  on  calico-printing.t    The  materials  employed  are, 

15i  pounds  of  indigo,  in  coarse  powder, 
3|  pounds  of  orpiment, 
^  pounds  of  copperas,  and 
9|  gallons  of  water,  or  water  and  gum-water. 

The  indigo,  orpiment,  copperas,  and  four  gallons  and  a 
half  of  the  water,  are  well  ground  together  in  a  mill  for  three 
days ;  the  mass  is  then  removed,  and  the  mill  is  washed  with 

*  The  milk  of  lime,  for  dipping  China  blue  prints,  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
two  hundred  pounds  of  lime  with  a  thousand  galloas  of  water.  When  in  eon* 
stent  use,  the  lim»-Tat  requires  to  be  replenished  twiee  daily,  both  with  lime  and 
water. 

t  See  chapter  V.,  Part  III. 

t  Manuel  du  fabricant  d'Indienncs,  Paris,  1834. 
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9.  gallon  of  water  which  is  added  to  the  mixture.  The  re- 
maining four  gallons  of  water  are  afterwards  added ;  but  if  a 
very  thick  blue  is  required,  as  much  strong  gum-water  is  in- 
troduced instead.  From  this  mixture,  which  may  be  called 
No.  1,  several  lighter  shades  are  procured  by  diluting  it  with 
water  or  gum-water  in  the  following  order : — 


No. 
1    ... 

auBUtybjiBM 

iro.i. 
1 

3   ... 

11 

3  ... 

10 

4  ... 

8 

5  .... 

6 

6  ... 

4 

7  ... 

3 

8  ... 

9  ... 

. 3 

3 

10  ... 

3 

11  ... 

2 

13 3 

.mixed  with. 


To  produce  a  small  single  blue  figure,  the  mixture  Na  6$ 
thickened  with  starch,  may  be  applied  by  the  block,  and  No. 
4,  thickened  with  gum,  by  the  roller. 

For  two  different  blues,  applied  by  the  block,  there  may  be 
used,  1st,  the  mixture  No.  4,  diickened  with  starch ;  and  2Dd, 
No.  9,  thickened  with  gum. 

For  three  different  blues,  aiqplied  by  the  Uock,  there  may 
be  takenj  Ist,  the  mixture  No.  6,  thickened  with  starch; 
2iid,  No.  7,  thickened  with  starch ;  and  3rd,  No.  10,  thick- 
ened with  gum. 

The  mixture  described  by  M.  Thillaye  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  commonly  employed  in  England.  Instead  c^ 
copperas,  the  Lancashire  printers  generally  use  iron  liquor, 
and  British  gum  instead  of  common  gum ;  they  also  take 
little  more  than  half  as  much  orpiment  as  is  directed  in  the 
recipe  of  M.  Thillaye.  The  following  proportions  of  the 
materials  will  probably  be  found  to  form  a  convenient  mix- 
ture : — 

16  pound*  of  iD^go, 
5  or  6  gallonfl  of  strong  iron  liquor, 
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3  poundB  of  orpiment,  and 
BzitLih  gum  «nd  water  sufficient  to  make  8  gfJIona. 

When  required  for  use,  this  mixture,  which  ccmtains  two 
pounds  of  indigo,  to  the  gallon,  may  be  diluted  with  water  xnt 
gum-water  in  the  following  order : — 

QmntffT  of  iadifD 
ttauitftj  bf  meatnre  Qnutibr  Iqr  meaMie  of  mooe  galloo  of 

of  mrn  mixture.  water  or  ffom-water.  tb*  mixture. 

Mo.  ibe.      OB. 

I     1     0  3  0 

3    1     i 1  5i 

3    1     I  I  3i 

4     1     1  I  0 

6     I     3  0  Id 

6     ; 1     3     0       8 

7    1     3 0       &k 

8     1     7     0       4 

9     1 9 0       3* 

10    I     13     0       31 

11 1 16     0       U 

The  strength  of  the  solution  of  copperas  is  varied  from 
34<>  Twad.  (1017)  to  6""  Twad.  (1030),  it  being  regulated 
more  by  the  quantity  of  the  figure  in  the  pattern  than  by 
the  depth  of  color  required.  The  kind  of  copperas  generally 
preferred  for  this  purpose  is  that  technically  known  as  ''green 
copperas."* 

The  copperas  vat  does  not  require  replenishing  quite  so 
frequently  as  the  lime-vat,  and  the  cistern  need  not  be 
emptied  for  six  months  or  longer.  The  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  cistern  become  lined  with  a  dense  crystalline  deposit  of 
oxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime,  as  hard  as  the  cistern  it- 
self. The  strength  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  vary 
from  6""  to  V"  Twad.  (1*030  to  1.045).  It  is  made  in  Oie  usual 
manner  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  quicklime. 

The  order  of  dipping  the  frame  into  the  three  cisterns  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Dip  in  the  first  vat  (fime)  for  ten  minutes ;  drain  ibr  ftve  minutes. 

3.  Dip  in  the  second  vat  (eopperas)  finr  ten  minutes;  drain  for  five  minutes. 
8.  Dip  in  the  fint  vii  for  ten  nunutes;  drain  for  five  minutes. 

4.  Dip  in  the  second  vat  for  ten  minutes;  drain  for  tvt  minutes. 

•  See  chapter  V.,  Part  III.,  articles  Oumutry  qf  the  Bhf  Vatf  SuiphaU  ^Jrvn. 
Impuriiy  of  Copperas,  and  Hu  Commofi  Blue  Vat 
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5.  Dip  in  the  Uutd  TtX  (aoda)  for  ten  mimitw;  diain  for  &f9  miniilM. 

6.  Dip  in  the  second  rtx  for  ten  minutes ;  drain  for  five  minutes. 

7.  Dip  in  the  first  vat  for  ten  minutes ;  drain  for  five  minutes. 

8.  Dip  in  the  second  vat  for  ten  minutes ;  drain  for  five  minutev. 

9.  Dip  in  the  fint  vat  for  ten  minutes ;  drain  for  five  minutes. 

10.  Dip  in  the  second  vat  for  ten  minutes;  drain  for  five  minutes. 
11.'  Dip  in  the  third  vat  for  ten  minutes  \  drain  for  five  minutes.* 


*  Dr.  Una's  remarin  on  this  style  (the  Chinarblue  style)  are  as  follows  :— 
Take  16  pounds  of  coarsely  ground  indigo,  and 

4  pounds  of  sulphnret  of  arsenic ;  dissolve  23  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron 
in  6  gallons  of  vrater ;  introduce  these  three  matters  into  the  indigo  mill,  and  grind 
them  for  three  days.  If  it  be  wished  to  have  a  thickened  blue,  Uiis  nuxture  must 
have  pounded  gum  added  to  it;  but  if  not,  5  gallons  of  water  are  added.  This 
color  may  he  called  blue  No  1. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  different  gradations  of  China  blue : — 


CoaiM. 

QwiitltrbTBMasvnor 

OoantitybirmaasiiMof 

No.L 

water  or  mudlace. 

No.  1 

1 

0 

2 

11 

1 

3 

10 

3 

4 

'    8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

7 

2 

10 

8 

2 

13 

9 

S 

14 

10 

9 

16 

11 

3 

18 

13 

3 

30 

I  shall  now  give  examples  of  working  this  style  by  the  block  and  cylinder : — 

Impression  of  a  single  blue  with  small  dots. 

For  the  block,  blue  No.  5,  thkkened  with  starch. 

For  the  cylinder,  No.  4,  thickened  with  gum. 

JmpnatUm  of  two  digvrad  bluea  with  ifu  btodc. 

First  blue,  No.  4,  with  starch. 

Second  blue.  No.  9,  vrith  gum. 

hnprcBnonqfihreeblutsviihthiUodc. 

Piist  blue.  No.  5,  with  starch. 

Second  blue,  No.  7,  with  starch. 

Third  blue.  No.  10,  with  gum. 

After  printing-on  the  blues,  the  pieces  are  hung  up  for  two  days,  in  a  dry  and 
airy  place,  but  not  too  dry;  then  they  axe  dipped  as  foUows:— Three  vats  aie 
mounted,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  numbers  1, 3,  3. 

No.  1.  300  pounds  of  lime  to  1,800  ^ons  of  water. 

No.  3.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  of  spec.  grav.  1-048. 

3.  Solution  of  caustic  soda  of  spec.  graT.  1-055;  made  from  Ikoda  crystals,  quick- 
lime, «nd  water,  as  usual. 
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Id  the  dipping  of  China  blues,  care  should  be  taken  to 
swing  the  frames  during  the  operation ;  and  when  the  last 
dip  is  given,  the  piece  is  to  be  plunged  upon  its  frame  into  a 
fourth  vat,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1*027. 
This  immersion  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  oxide  of 
iron,  deposited  upon  the  calico  in  the  alternate  passages 
through  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  vats.  They  are  then 
rinsed  an  hour  in  running  water,  and  finally  brightened  in  the 
above  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  slightly  tepid.  Sometimes  they 
are  subjected  to  a  soap  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  120^.  By 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  indigo  vat,  the  blue  be- 
comes more  lively. 

VI.  Steam  colors, — Before  the  printed  cloth  is  exposed  to 
'Steam,  the  coloring  matter  may  in  general  be  easily  removed 
by  washing  with  pure  water ;  but  afterwards  it  is  attached  to 
the  tissues  almost  as  strongly  as  in  any  other  style  of  printing, 
presenting,  moreover,  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  hardly  attain- 
able by  any  other  process.*  Printing  by  steam  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  modem  improvements  in  calico-printing ; 
it  is  practised  not  only  on  goods  of  cotton,  but  also  on  silk, 
woolen  cloths,  and  chalys. 

The  brilliancy  and  permanenoy  of  almost  all  steam  colors 
are  greatly  increased  by  impregnating  the  cloth  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tin,  or,  for  some  styles,  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  previous  to  the  application  of  the  colors.  The  solu- 
tion of  tin  now  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  siannate 
ofpotashy  which  is,  when  properly  made,  a  solution  of  peroxide 
of  tin  in  caustic  potash  ;  this  preparation  sometimes  contains 
protoxide  of  tin,  but  the  stannate  containing  the  peroxide  only 
is  preferred.!  This  alkaline  solution  is  not  so  injurious  to  the 
fibre  of  cotton  as  the  perchloride.  After  having  been  padded 
in  the  solution  of  stannate  of  potash,  the  pieces  are  usually 

The  pieces  being  suspended  on  the  frames,  are  to  be  dipped  ui  the  first  vrnt,  and 
left  in  it  ten  minutes ;  then  withdrawn,  drained  for  five  minutes }  next  plunged 
into  the  second  vat  for  ten  minutes,  and  drained  also  for  five,  &c. 

»  AU  the  fii^Uve  topical  colors  not  fixed  by  steaming  are  termed  sptrif,  frnty 
or  fOOMhrq^  color: 

t  See  page  370. 
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passed  throagh  a  ciBtem  contaiiung  a.  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  to  produce  a  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  tin.  Some 
printers  employ  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  a  solu- 
tion of -muriate  of  ammonia,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable. 

To  the  cloth  thus  prepared,  or  occasionally  without  any 
preparation  except  bleaching,  the  solutions  of  the  mixed  color- 
ing materials  and  mordants,  properly  thickened,  are  applied 
either  by  the  roller  or  block.  Steam  colors  are  chiefly 
grounded  in  by  the  block  to  cloths  which  have  been  already 
printed  and  finbhed  off  according  to  other  styles  of  work, 
particularly  the  madder  style. 

The  following  recipes  will  afford  examples  of  the  principal 
mixtures  which  are  applied  to  cotton  as  steam  colors.  The 
mordant  most  frequently  used  for  steam  colors  is  red  liquor, 
mixed  with  oxalic  or  some  other  acid  to  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  compound  of  coloring  matter  and  mordant. 

Steam  red, — ^The  best  steam  red  for  cotton  is  obtained  by 
decoction  of  cochineal,  with  oxalic  acid  and  protochloride  of 
tin.  The  mixture  obtained  according  to  the  following  recipe 
may  be  applied  either  by  the  roller  or  block  : — 

1  gallon  of  cochineal  liquor  of  6^  Tw., 
1  pound  of  Btareb, 

3  ounces  of  oxalic  add, 

4  ounces  of  ciyst.  protochloride  of  tin. 

The  cochineal  liquor  is  first  boiled  with  the  starch  for  a  few 
minutes ;  when  the  mixture  is  half  cold,  the  oxalic  acid  is 
added,  and  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  dissolved  the  salt  of  tin  is 
introduced. 

A  cheaper  but  less  brilliant  steam  red,  extensively  used  by 
some  printers,  is  prepared  by  substituting  peach-wood  liquor 
for  cochineal  liquor  in  the  above. 

Steam  pink. — A  decoction  of  Brazil-wood  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  tin,  called,  at  Manches- 
ter, new  tin  crystals^  and  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to  assist  in 
fixing  the  color ;  properly  thickened,  dried,  and  steamed  for 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes,  on  account  of  the  corrosive 
action  of  muriate  of  tin  when  the  heat  is  too  strong. 
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Cochineal  pink. — ^Acetate  of  altimina  is  mixed  with  decocr 
tioD  of  cochineal,  a  little  tartaric  acid  and  solution  of  tin ; 
then  thickened  with  starch,  dried,  and  steamed. 

Steam  yellow, — ^Either  decoction  of  Persian  berries,  decoe 
tion  of  quercitron,  or  decoction  of  fustic,  may  be  used  as  i> 
steam  yellow,  but  the  first  is  most  commonly  employed. 

No.1. 
1  gdlon  of  berry  liquor  of  4^^  Tw., 
5  ovmceB  of  alum,  thickened  with  about 
14  ounces  of  atarch. 

No.  2, 
1  gallon  of  berry  liquor  of  4°  Tw., 
li  giU  of  red  liquor  of  IB9  Tw., 
3  ounces  of  cryatals  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  about 
14  ounces  of  starch. 

The  mixture  made  according  to  the  following  recipe,  affords 
a  darker  shade  than  either  of  the  preceding : — 

No.  3. 
1  gallon  of  a  mixtuie  of  equal  measures  of  decoction  of  Pendan  berries  at  15^ 
Tw.,  and  of  decoction  of  fiistic  at  15^  Tw., 
14  ounces  of  starch, 
7  ounces  of  alum, 
7  ounces  of  ciystals  of  protochloride  of  tin. 

The  decoctions  of  the  dye  stuffs  are  mixed  with  the  aiuin 
and  starch,  and  heated  until  properly  thickened  ]  the  mixture 
should  be  soon  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  mixed 
with  the  salt  of  tin. 

Th/s  preparation  made  as  No.  2  will  probably  be  found  su- 
perior to  either  of  the  others  for  cotton  goods.  The  steaming 
for  No.  3  must  be  continued  only  a  short  time,  else  the  fibre 
of  the  cotton  would  be  apt  to  become  corroded  by  the  salt  of. 
tin.  This  preparation  is  better  adapted  (as  a  steam  color)  for 
fabrics  of  wool  and  silk  than  for  those  of  cotton,  but  it  may 
be  advantageously  appUed  to  cotton  as  a  spirit  or  wash-off 
color.  An  orange  stripe  may  also  be  produced  by  a  decoction 
of  Persian  berries,  the  mordant  being  protoxide  of  tin  only. 
A  convenient  mixture  for  producing  this  color  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1  gallon  of  berry  liqUor  made  from  three  pounds  of  berries  to  the  gallon,  and 
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4  ounces  of  ciyst  protochloride  of  tin.  Boil  together  fi>r  a  few  miniitet  and 
thicken  with 

3  to  4  poonde  of  Britiflh  gum,  or  I  pound  of  starch. 

The  cloth  may  be  steamed  and  washed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, but  this  color  becomes  strongly  attached  by  merely  age- 
ing the  cloth  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  passing  it 
through  hot  chalky  water. 

Steam  blue, — ^A  very  beautiful  steam  blue  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  cotton  and  woolen  goods  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
yellow  OF  red  prussiate  of  potash,  with  tartaric,  oxalic,  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  alum  or  perchloride  of  tin.  If  for  applying 
to  cotton  goods,  alum  is  used ;  but  if  for  woolen  fabrics,  per- 
chloride of  tin  is  preferable.  For  printing  on  cottons  by  the 
roller,  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  of  the  following  mixtures  may  be 
used: — 

No.  I. 
1  gallon  of  water, 

\\  pounds  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  * 

3  to  4  ouncta  of  alum, 

5  to  6  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
1|  pounds  of  starch. 

Na3. 

I  gallon  of  water, 

I I  pounds  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
3  to  4  ounces  of  alum, 

10  to  13  ounces  of  tartaric  add, 
11  pounds  of  starch. 

The  starch  and  prussiate  of  potash  are  boiled  in  the  water, 
and  when  the  mixture  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  cooled, 
the  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid  and  alum  are  introduced.  The 
mixture  made  as  No.  2  aflfords  a  more  lively  color  than  that 
madQ  as  No.  1,  but  the  latter  is  least  expensive. 

•  Sieoim  blue. — Prussiate  of  potash,  tartaric  add,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  are 
dissolved  in  water,  and  thickened  with  starch ;  then  applied  by  the  cyMnder,  dried 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  steamed  lor  S5  minutes.  They  are  rinsed  and  dried  after 
the  steaming.  The  tartaric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature,  decomposes  here  a  portion 
of  the  ierrocjranic  acid,  and  fixes  the  remaining  forocyanate  of  iron  (Prftaian 
blue)  in  the  fibre  of  the  cloth.  The  ground  may  have  been  previously  padded  and 
dyed  j  the  acids  wiU  remove  tha  mordant  fiom  the  points  to  which  the  above  paste 
has  lioen  applied,  and  bring  out  a  bright  blue  upon  them. — Ure^ 

72 
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No.  8. 

1  gallon  of  water, 

3  to  3i  ounces  of  alum, 

1|  to  2  ounces  of  oxalic  add, 

3  to  4  ounces  of  tartaric  add, 
90  ouncev  of  gum, 
12  ounces  of  yellow  prasdato  of  potash. 

The  gum,  acids,  and  alum,  may  be  first  dissolved  in  the 
water  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
quite  cold,  the  prussiate  of  potash  is  added.  The  time  neces- 
sary for  steaming  cottons  printed  with  either  of  these  prepara- 
tions is  about  thirty  minutes.  When  withdrawn  from  the 
steaming  cylinder  or  chamber,  the  goods  present,  if  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  is  used,  a  blueish-white  color,  which 
changes  to  deep  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  chemical  change  by  which  the  color  is  produced 
during  the  exposure  to  air  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen or  the  removal  of  hydrogen  j  as  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  if  the  goods  are  passed  through  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  as  soon  as  withdrawn  from  the  steaming 
cyUnder  or  chamber,  the  blueish-white  changes  to  deep  blue 
immediately.  If  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  employed 
instead  of  the  yellow  prussiate,  the  cloths  acquire  the  proper 
blue  color  during  the  steaming,  and  the  depth  of  the  color  is 
not  sensibly  increased  by  exposure  to  air  or  to  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.* 

Orange. — (See  Steam  Green.) 

Steam  Green. — A  very  good  steam  green  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  cotton  goods  by  combining  the  materials  for  pro- 
ducing a  yellow,  with  the  preceding  mixture  for  steam  blue; 
thus, 

1  gallon  of  berry  liquor  made  firom  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Peidan  berries  (or  ot 
4°  Tw.) 

12  ounces  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
3  to  4  ounces  of  crystals  of  protochloride  of  tin, 
5  to  6  ounces  of  alum, 
3  lo  4  ounces  of  oxalic  add. 
lliicken  with  gum. 
<— —  • ■  ■■  I 

*  See  chapter  V.,  Part  III.,  and  chapters  lY.  and  YI.,  of  the  same  Pazt 
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The  oxalic  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  derived  from  the  salt  of 
tin,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  united  with  alumina  in  the  alum, 
should  form,  together,  one  equivalent,  or  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  saturation  of  one  equivalent  of  a  protoxide  for  every 
two  thirds  of  an  equivalent  of  the  prussiate.  The  time 
required  for  steaming  this  color  t^  about  thirty  minutes. 

After  the  color  mixtures  are  printed  on,  the  calico  is  dried 
in  a  warm  atmosphere  for  two  days  before  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  steam.  The  most  common  method  of  ap- 
plying the  steam  is  the  following : — 

Three  or  four  pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico  are  stitched  together  at  the 
ends  and  coiled  round  a  hollow  cylinder  of  copper,  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
four  inches  ia  diameteri  and  perforated  with  holes  about  one-twefth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  half  an  inch  distant  from  each  other.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  cylin- 
der is  open,  tu  admit  the  steam;  the  other  is  closed.  The  calico  is  prevented  from 
coming  immediately  into  contact  with  the  cylinder  by  a  roll  of  blanket  stafT,  and 
is  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  caKeo  tighdy  tied  around  the  rolL  During  the 
lapping  and  unlapping  of  the  goods,  the  column  u  placed  horizontally,  in  a  frame^ 
in  which  it  b  made  to  revolve;  but  during  the  steaming  it  is  fixed  upright,  and 
supplied  with  steam  through  its  bottom  from  the  main  steam  boiler  of  the  works, 
the  quantity  admitted  being  regulated  by  a  stop-cock.  During  the  whole  process 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  should  be  as  near  311°  or  212°,  as  possible :  ihc  ton- 
dmtaiien  whick  takf  piace  Maw  thai  degree  U  apt  to  caute  tha  colon  to  run;  but  a 
higher  temperature  is  also  injurious,  as  a  slight  condensation,  sufficient  to  keep  die 
goods  always  moist,  is  essential  to  the  soocess  of  the  process. 

The  steaming  is  continued  for  from  twenty  minutes  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  and 
the  coloring  mixture.  The  usual  time  with  cottons  is  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  with  de  laines  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
mintUes.  When  the  steam  is  cut  off  the  goods  should  be 
immediately  unrolled  to  prevent  any  condensation  :  they  are 
then  soft  and  flaccid,  the  material  used  as  a  thickener  for  the 
colors  being  in  a  semi-fluid  state  ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  the  thickener  solidifies,  and  the  goods 
become  perfectly  dry  and  stiff.  After  the  pieces  have  been 
aged  for  a  day  or  two,  the  thickener  is  separated  by  a  gentle 
wash  in  cold  water. 

To  produce  with  steam  colors  a  pattern  only  containing  a  de- 
sign in  lilac,  pink,  red,  yellow,  black,  and  dark  orange  red,  the 
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doth  may  be  printed  by  the  five-color  machine,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  order  :— 

I.  B J  the  ilnt  roUer,  with  «  mixtare  of  logwood  liquor,  etaxch,  and  solotaon  of 
tin  for  prodadng  the  lilac ; 

%  By  the  second  and  third  rollevB,  with  the  mixtnref  for  the  pink  and  red,  one 
containing  weaker  cochineal  or  peachwood  liquor  than  the  other; 

3.  By  the  fourth  roller,  witli  the  mixture  fov  the  yellow; 

4.  By  the  fifth  roller,  with  the  mixture  for  steam  black ; 

The  dark  orange  red  results  from  the  mixture  of  the  red 
with  the  yellow.  After  being  steamed,  the  cloth  is  aged  in  a 
warm  room  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  then  washed  at 
the  rinsing  machine. 

The  following  style,  for  producing  a  design  in  black,  red, 
brown,  green,  and  yellow  on  a  white  ground,  is  a  combinatioi, 
of  the  madder  style  with  a  topical  brown  and  steam  colors 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  modifier 
tions : — 

1.  The  doth  is  printed  by  the  three-color  machine  in  the  following  mamui 
with  iron  liquor,  for  black,  by  the  firrt  roller ;  with  red  liquor  by  the  second  roUei 
and  with  catechue  brown,  by  the  third  roller. 

3.  After  being  printed,  the  cloth  is  aged  for  two  days,  dunged,  dyed  in  the  mad 
der-bath  and  cleared. 

3.  The  cloth  is  lastly  printed  by  the  block  with  the  mixtures  for  steam  greeo* 
and  steam  yellow,  then  steamed,  aged,  and  washed. 

By  a  similar  series  of  operations,  a  design  may  be  imparted 
in  black,  brown,  lilac,  pink,  green,  blue,  orange,  and-  yellow, 
on  a  white  ground.  The  cloth  is  first  printed  by  the  four- 
color  machine  with  iron  liquor  of  two  strengths,  one  for  the 
black,  the  other  for  the  lilac ;  with  red  liquor  for  the  {nnk, 
and  with  the  mixture  for  catechue  brown.  After  being  aged, 
dunged,  dyed  with  madder,  and  cleared  as  usual,  the  cloth  is 
printed  by  the  block  with  the  mixtures  for  steam  blue  and 
steam  yellow,  and  then  steamed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To 
produce  the  orange,  the  steam  yellow  is  printed  on  a  part  of 
the  pink,  and  the  green  results  from  a  mixture  of  some  of  the 
yellow  with  the  blue. 

As  an  example  of  the  combination  of  madder  colore  with 
steam  colors,  for  red  and  chocolate  stripes,  the  cloth  may  be 
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printed  with  r^d  liquor  and  the  mixture  of  red  liquor  with 
iron  liquor,  and  after  dunging,  dyeing,  and  clearing  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  mixture  for  steam  orange  may  be  applied 
by  the  block:* 

Steam  Purple. — This  topical  color  is  made  by  digesting 
acetate  of  alumina  upon  ground  logwood  with  heat ;  strain- 
ing, thickening  with  gum  Senegal,  and  applying  the  paste  by 
the  cylinder  machine.  To  a  gallon, of  red  liquor  of  18°  Tw., 
heated  to  about  140°  Fahr.,  three  pounds  of  ground  logwood 
are  added ;  the  mixture  is  well  stirred  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  strained  through  a  cloth  filter,  the  residue  on  the 
filter  being  washed  with  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  which  are 
received  into  the  first  liquid.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  may 
be  diluted  with  water,  according  to  the  shade  of  cobr  re- 
quired; for  a  moderate  depth,  one  measure  may  be  mixed 
with  three  of  water,  and  thickened  with  starch,  flour,  or  gum. 
This  preparation  may  be  applied  either  by  block  or  roller.t 

Steam  Black,l—'V)it  first  of  the  mixtures  following  is  best 
adapted  for  the  roller,  the  other  for  grounding  in  by  the 
block : — 

No.  1. 

1  pint  of  nd  liquor  of  VSP  Tw., 

2  pints  of  iion  liquor  of  94<^  Tw., 

1  gallon  of  logwood  liquor  of  8^  Tw., 

1|  pounds  of  starch, 

l\  pints  of  pyroligneous  acid  of  7^  Tw. 

All  these  materials  may  be  mixed  promiscuously  and  then 
tsoiled  for  a  few  minutes  to  form  a  mucilage.  The  cotton 
requires  to  be  steamed  about  thirty  minutes. 

*  GfTMft,  Uat^  chocotate,  wUh  v>hiU  ground,  by  «^fii.~Prussiate  of  potash  and 
taitaric  acid,  thickened,  for  the  blue;  the  sanie  mixture  with  berry-liquor  and  ace- 
tate of  alumina,  thickened,  for  the  green ;  extract  of  kigwood  with  acetate  of  alu> 
mina  and  cream  of  tartar,  thkkened,  for  the  chocolate.  These  three  topical  colors 
are  appM  ftt  once  by  the  three-color  cylinder  machine ;  dried  and  steamed. 
Though  greens  are  fixed  by  the  steam,  their  color  v  much  improved  by  passing 
the  cloth  through  solutM>n  of  bkhfomate  of  potash.— ITrs. 
t  See  chapter  I.,  Part  III.,  article  Mereer't  Asaidani  MotdanL 
X  SUam  Brown.'^A  mixed  infusion  of  logwood,  cochineal,  and  Persian  berries, 
with  cream  of  tartar,  alum  (or  acetate  of  alumma),  and  a  little  tartaric  add,  thkk- 
ened,  dried,  and  steamed. 
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No.  2. 

3|  pinto  of  peachwood  liquor  of  6^  Tw., 
7  pinto  of  logwood  liquor  of  6°  Tw., 
12  ounces  of  starch, 
14  ounces  of  British  gum, 
3  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
1  ounce  of  copperas, 

3  ounces  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  made  by  mixing  one  pound 
of  atfet&te  of  lead  with  three  pounds  of  the  common  add  nitrate  of  iron  of  l^SP  Tw. 

The  logwood  liquor  and  peachwood  liquor  are  mixed  and 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  ia  boiled  for  a 
short  time  with  the  starch,  and  the  other  with  the  British 
gum.  The  two  liquids  are  afterwards'  mixed,  and  the  re- 
maining ingredients  are  added ;  the  nitrate  of  iron  being  in* 
troduced  last,  but  not  before  the  mixture  is  cold. 

PRINTING  OF  SILKS,  MERINOES,  MOUSSELIN  DE 
LAINES,  &c. — The  fixation  of  coloring  matters  on  fabrics 
of  silk  and  wool  is  commonly  effected  by  the  process  of  steam^ 
ing.  These  fabrics  were  formerly  printed  entirely  by  the 
block,  but  latterly  the  roller  and  the  press-machine  have  been 
substituted. 

The  color  mixtures  for  de  laines,  which  are  formed  of  cot- 
ton and  wool,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  a  uni- 
form deposite  of  coloring  matter  on  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fibre.  These  mixtures  are  sometimes  composed  of  two 
distinct  bases,  one  capable  of  attaching  itself  firmly  to  the 
wool,  the  other  to  the  cotton.  Thus,  a  preparation  sometimes 
used  for  imparting  a  blue  color  to  the  laines,  is  a  mixture  of 
the  steam  blue  for  cotton,  with  indigo-paste  or  soluble  blue 
(sulph-indigotate  of  potash)  for  the  wool.  In  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fancy  dyeing,  the  woolen  thread  cmly  is  dyed,  and  the  cot- 
ton is  afterward  perfectly  bleached  by  exposing  the  dyed  de 
laines  to  a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 

In  general,  the  only  difference  between  the  composition  of 
the  mixtures  for  steam  colors  for  woolen  goods  and  those  for 
cotton  goods,  is  that  the  former  contain  more  free  acid  than 
the  latter,  or  that  the  coloring  matter  is  held  in  solution  more 
strongly  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Whether  the  mor- 
dant is  perchloride  of  tin,  protochloride  of  tin,  or  alum,  a  coq. 
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siderafato  quantity  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  is  almost  always 
introduced*  The  most  vivid  colors  are  generally  obtained  by 
protochloride  of  tin  with  either  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid.* 

All  the  prints  above  referred  to  are  applied,  not  by  the  cyl- 
inder bat  the  block,  and  are  fixed  by  the  application  of  steam 
in  one  of  four  ways ;  1.  By  the  lantern;  2.  By  the  c€^k; 
3.  By  the  chest ;  or,  4  By  the  chamber, 

1.  Bp  the  lantern. — ^In  this  mode  of  exposure  to  steam,  the 
goods  are  stretched  upon  a  frame ;  and  therefore  the  appara- 
tus may  be  described  under  two  heads ;  the  lantern  and  the 
frame.  The  former  is  made  of  copper,  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
A  B  C  D  E,  fig.  34,  open  below,  and  with  Fig.  34. 

a  sloping  roof  above,  to  facilitate  the  trick- 
ling down  of  the  water  condensed  upon 
the  walls.  The  isides  B  C  D  E,  are  4|  feet 
high,  6  feet  long,  and  4  feet  wide.  The 
distance  of  the  point  A,  from  the  line  E  B, 
is  2  feet.  At  F,  is  a  brass  socket,  which 
may  be  stopped  with  a  cork ;  and  there  ia 
a  similar  one  at  the  other  side.  This 
kind  of  penthouse  may  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  pulley  with  cords  fixed  to  the 
four  angles  of  the  roof  E  B ;  and  it  rests  upon  the  table  O  H, 
a  little  larger  than  the  area  of  the  box,  which  stands  upon  the 
four  feet  I  K.  Round  the  borders  of  the  table  there  is  a  tri- 
angular groove  a  by  for  receiving  the  lower  edges  of  the  box. 
and  it  is  stufied  steam-tight  with  lists  of  cloth.  Through  the 
centre  of  the  table,  the  two-inch  steam  pipe  M,  passes ;  it  is 
surmounted  with  a  hemispherical  rose  pierced  with  numerous 
holes  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  steam.  Right  above  it, 
a  disc  N,  is  placed  upon  four  feet.    The  tube  L,  communicates 
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*  The  brilliant  steam-blue  distingmshed  when  on  woolen  goods  as  "rojal  blue," 
is  formed  through  the  decomposition  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid.  The  composition 
of  the  mixtnre  printed  on  the  cloth  is  much  the  same  as  the  steam-blue  for  cotton, 
but  is  more  coneeDtrated,  and  perehknide  of  4in  is  intioduoed  instead  of  alum. 
The  solution  of  yeUow  prasa^  of  potash,  whioh  should  contain  not  less  than 
three  poui^ds  of  the  prussiate  in  a  gallon,  is  mixed  with  sufficient  tartaric  acid  to 
precipitate  the  whole  of  its  potash  as  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar),  which 
maj  be  separated  and  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid. 
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with  a  box  P,  which  has  a  syphon  Q,  to  let  off  the  condeused 
water.  At  the  upper  pavt  of  this  box  the  tube  L,  terminates. 
The  table  G  H,  slopes  towards  the  part  O,  where  the  syphon 
R  is  placed  for  drawing  off  the  water. 

The /rame  is  of  such  dimensions,  that  it  may  stand  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  table  at  S  S.  The  second  part  embraces 
an  open  square  frame,  which  is  formed  by  spars  of  wood  2 
inches  square,  mortised  together ;  and  is  3  feet  8  inches  wide, 
5  feet  8  inches  long,  and  4  feet  3  inches  high ;  it  is  strength- 
ened with  cross  bars.  Upon  the  two  sides  of  its  breadth,  two 
rows  of  round  brass  hooks  are  placed,  about  half  an  inch 
apart ;  they  are  soldered  to  a  copper  plate  fixed  to  uprights  by 
*neans  of  screws. 

Before  hanging  up  the  goods,  a  piece  of  cloth  3  feet  8  inches 
long,  and  4  feet  wide,  is  placed  upon  the  row  of  hooks ;  and 
3  feet  of  it  are  left  hanging  out. 

One  foot  within,  the  hooks  pass  through  the  cloth.  A  sim- 
ilar one  is  fitted  to  the  other  side.  This  cloth  is  intended  to 
cover  the  goods  hung  upon  the  hooks ;  and  it  is  kept  straight 
by  resting  upon  strings.  The  pieces  are  attached  zig-zag 
from  one  hook  to  another.  When  the  frame  is  filled,  the  bag 
is  put  within  the  cloths  ;  it  has  the  same  rectangular  shape 
as  the  frame.  The  pieces  are  in  this  way  all  incased  in  the 
cloth ;  a  bit  of  it  being  also  put  beneath  to  prevent  moisture 
affecting  that  part. 

When  shawls  are  framed  they  are  attached  with  pins ;  and 
if  they  be  too  large,  they  are  doubled  back  to  back,  with  the 
fringes  at  top. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  the  frame  is  set  upon  the 
table,  the  penthouse  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  steam  is  admit- 
ted (say)  from  35  to  45  minutes,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  oriflte  F,  is  opened  at  first  to  let  the  air  escape,  and  when 
it  begins  to  discharge  steam  it  is  stopped.  The  frame  is  taken 
out  at  the  proper  time,  the  bag  is  removed,  the  cloths  are  lifted 
off,  and  the  goods  are  spread  out  for  airing.  Three  frames 
and  six  bags  are  required  for  a  constant  succession  of  work. 
The  above  apparatus  is  particularly  suitable  for  silks. 

2.  The  drum. — This  is  the  most  simple  mode  of  steaming. 
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The  apparatus  is  a  drum  of  white  wood,  ^k-  35. 

2  inches  thick,  Fig.  35 ;  the  bottom  is  pierced 
with  a  hole  which  admits  the  steam-pipe  F, 
terminating  in  a  perforated  rose.     Four  in- 
ches from  the  bottom  there  is  a  canvass 
partition  E,  intended  to  stop  any  drops  of 
water  projected  from  the  tube  F,  and  also 
to  separate  the  condensed  water  from  the 
body  of  Uie  apparatus.    The  drum  is  cov- 
ered in  by  a  wooden  head  H,  under  which 
the  goods  are  placed.    It  is  made  fast  either  by  bolts  or  by 
hooks,  G,  G,  thus,  qq  ,  to  which  weighted  cords  are  hung. 
The  frame,  I,  Fig.  36,  rests  upon  the  hoop  a  few       Fig.  36. 
inches  from  the  edge.     The  goods  are  hung  I 

upon  the  frame  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then      ^vj^^^ 
wrapped  round  with  flannel.     The  frame  is         ^^ 
studded  with  pin  points,  like  that  of  the  indigo      /^  I  ^\ 
vat,  fixed  about  6  inches  asunder.     From  20  ' 

to  30  minutes  suffice  for  one  steaming  operation.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  frame  must  be  covered  also  with  flannels  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  it.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  drum  there  is  a  stop-cock  to  let  off  the  condensed  wa- 
ter. According  to  the  size  of  the  figure,  which  is  3  feet  2 
inches,  50  yards  may  be  hung  up  single;  but  they  may  be 
doubled  as  occasion  may  require. 

3.  TTie  box. — ^This  steaming  apparatus  is  convenient 
from  the  large  quantity  of  goods  admissible  at  a  time:  it 
answers  best  for  woolen  goods.  From  12  to  16  pieces,  of 
36  yards  each,  may  be  operated « upon  at  once;  and  from 
240  to  260  shawls.  It  is  formed  of  a 
deal  box.  A,  B,  C,  D,  Fig.  37,  4  feet 
wide,  6  long,  and  3  high ;  the  wood 
being  4  inches  thick.  It  is  closed  by 
a  cover  of  the  same  substance,  I,  which 
is  made  steam-tight  at  the  edges  by  a 
list  of  felt.  The  lid  is  fastened  down 
by  6  cross  bars  of  iron,  a, 
screws,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c.  Fig.  38. 
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let  iato  the  notches  &,  b,  b,  6,  b,  oq  the 
a  edge  of  the  box.    The  safety  valve  M, 
fig.  37,  is  placed  upon  the  Ud.     For 
taking  off  the  lid,  there  are  rings  at  the 
four  comers,  d,  d,  d,  d,  bearing  cords, 
F,  F,  F,  F.     These  join  at  the  centre 
into  one,  which  passes  over  a  pulley. 
Eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box  there  is  a  horizontal  canvass  partition,  ben^th  which 
the  steam  is  discharged  from  the  pipe  L,  fig.  39.     There  are 
Pig.  39.  two  ledges,  E,  F,  G,  H,  at  the  aides  for 

receiving  the  bobbins.  The  tube,  E, 
runs  round  the  box,  as  shown  by  the 
letters  d,  a,  e,  b :  the  end,  </,  is  shut ; 
but  the  side  and  top  are  perforated  with 
many  holes  in  the  direction  towards 
the  centre  of  the  box.  Fig.  40  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  lower  set  of 
bobbins :  that  of  the  upper  set  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines :  it  is  seen  to  be  in 
an  alternate  position,  one  lying  between 
two  others.  They  are  formed  of  pieces 
of  deal  4  inches  broad,  1  inch  thick^ 
and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  box.  They  are  first 
wrapped  round  with  5  or  6  turns  of  doubled  flannel  or  calico : 
the  piece  of  goods  is  laid  over  it  upon  a  table,  and  then  wrap- 
ped round.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  several  folds  of  the  cov- 
ering must  be  put,  as  also  a  roll  of  flannel.  The  two  ends 
must  be  slightly  tied  with  packthread.  When  these  flat  bob- 
bins are  arranged  in  a  box,  the  steam  is  let  on  them,  and  con- 
tinued about  45  minutes ;  it  is  then  shut  off,  the  lid  is  re- 
moved and  the  pieces  are  unrolled. 

4.  The  chamber. — The  interior  height  of  the  chamber, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  41,  is  nine  feet,  the  length  12  feet,  and  the 
breadth  9  feet.  The  steam  is  introduced  into  it  by  two  pipes, 
a  b  c,  d  ef.  Their  two  ends,  d,  c,  are  shut ;  but  their  sides 
are  all  along  perforated  with  small  holes.  The  firames,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  are  moveable,  and  run  upon  rollers :  they  are  takea 
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out  by  frontdoors,  which  ate  made  ^-  ^l- 

of  strong  planks,  shut  by  sliding  . 
in  slots,  and  are  secured  by  strong 
iron  bars  and  pressure  screws. 
The  cross  rods,  E,  F,  G,  H,  are 
provided  witli  hooks  for  hanging 
up  the  pieces.  There  is  a  safety- 
valve  in  the  top  of  this  large  cham- 
ber. The  dimensions  of  the  frame 
are  10  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and 
7  high.  Three  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  frame^ 
a  row  of  hooks  \a  fixed  for  hang- 
ing on  a  double  row  of  pieces,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Over  the  frame,  woolen  blankets  are 
laid  to  protect  it  from  drops  of  water  that  might  frill  fiom  the 
roof  of  the  chamber.  When  the  hooks  are  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  apart,  24  pieces,  of  28  yards  each,  may  be  suspended  at 
once.    The  period  of  steaming  is  from  45  to  60  minutes. 

Muslins  and  silks  do  not  require  so  high  a  temperature  as 
woolen  goods.  When  the  stuffs  are  padded  with  color,  like 
merinoes  and  chalys,  they  must  not  be  folded  together,  for 
fear  of  stains,  which  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  column 
in  steam  calico-printing,  where  the  end  which  receives  the 
first  impression  of  the  steam  is  seldom  of  the  same  shade  as 
the  rest  of  the  goods.  The  duration  of  the  steaming  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  mordant,  and  of  saline  solu- 
tion in  the  topical  color ;  the  more  of  which  are  present  the 
shorter  should  be  the  steaming  period.  A  dry  vapor  is  requi- 
site in  all  cases ;  for  when  it  becomes  moist,  from  a  feeble 
supply  or  external  condensation,  the  goods  become  streaky  or 
stained  by  the  spreading  of  the  colors. 

1.  Black  figures  are  given  by  decoction  of  logwood  thick- 
ened with  starch,  to  which  a  little  oxalic  acid  is  added  while 
hot,  and,  after  it  is  cold,  neutralized  solution  of  nitr^ite  of 
iron. 

2.  Dark  bltie  for  a  ground, — Decoction  of  logwood,  and 
archil  thickened  with  starch ;  to  which,  while  the  paste  is  hot, 
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a  little  soluble  Prussian  blue  is  added ;  and,  when  it  is  cold, 
neutralized  nitrate  of  iron. 

3.  Deep  poppy  or  ponceau  color, — Cochineal  boiled  in 
starch  water,  with  oxalic  acid  (or  tartaric),  and  perchloride  of 
tin. 

4.  Rose, — Cochineal  infusion ;  oxalic  acid ;  perchloride  of 
tin ;  thickened  with  gum. 

6.  Dark  amaranth, — ^Decoctions  of  archil  and  cochineal, 
thickened  with  starch :  to  the  paste,  alum  and  perchloride  of 
tin  are  added. 

6.  Capuchin  color, — duercitron  and  cochineal  thickened 
with  starch ;  to  the  paste  add  oxalic  acid  and  perchloride  of 
tin. 

7.  Annotto  orange, — ^Dissolve  the  annotto  in  soda  ley,  of 
spec.  gray.  1*07,  at  a  boiling  heat ;  add  aluminate  of  soda,  and 
thicken  with  gum. 

8.  Golden  yellow* — Decoction  of  Persian  berries  thickened 
with  starch ;  to  which  some  alum  and  muriate  of  tin  are 
added,  with  a  little  perchloride  of  tin  and  oxalic  acid. 

9.  Lemon  yellow. — ^Persian  berries ;  starch  ;  alum. 

10.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  cochineal  is  used  for  making 
many  violet  and  mallow  colors.  It  is  prepared  by  infusing 
cochineal  in  water  of  ammonia  for  24  hours ;  then  diluting 
with  water,  heating  to  ebullition,  and  straining. 

11.  Fine  violet  is  given  by  ammoniacal  cochineal,  with 
alum  and  oxalic  acid ;  to  which  a  little  aceto-sulphate  of 
indigo  is  added,  and  gum  for  thickening.  The  following  blue 
may  be;  used  instead  of  the  solution  of  indigo.  The  mallow 
tint  is  given  by  adding  a  little  perchloride  of  tin  to  the  above 
formula,  and  leaving  out  the  blue. 

12.  Dark  blue, — Soluble  Prussian  blue;  tartaric  acid; 
alum,  thicken  with  gum. 

13.  Emerald  green, — One  quart  of  decoction,  equivalent 
to  1  pound  of  Persian  berries ;  1  quart  of  infusion  of  quercit- 
ron, of  spec,  grav.  1*027;  in  which  dissolve  12  ounces  of  alum 
in  powder ;  and  add  6  ounces  of  the  following  blue  bath  for 
greens ;  ttucken  with  20  ounces  of  gum. 

14  Blue  bath  for  greens.    Half  a  gallon  of  water  at  140^ 
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F.|  one  pound  of  soluble  Prussian  blue,  3  ounces  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  2  ounces  of  alum. 

1.  Printing  of  Silks. — Of  the  madder  style.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  execute,  requiring  much  skill  and  ex- 
perience. The  first  step  is  the  removal  of  the  gum.  A  cop- 
per being  nearly  filled  with  water,  the  pieces,  tied  up  in  a 
linen  bag,  are  put  into  it,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soap 
for  every  pound  of  silk,  and  are  boiled  for  3  hours.  If  the 
silk  be  Indian,  half  an  ounce  of  soda  crystals  must  be  added. 
When  die  goods  are  taken  out,  they  are  riiised  in  the  river, 
then  passed  through  water  at  140°  F.,  holding  8  ounces  of 
crystalized  soda  in  solution,  as  a  scourer.  They  are  next 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  steeped  in  water  very  faintly  acidu- 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  during  4  hours,  then  rinsed,  and 
dried.' 

Preparation  of  Mordants. — 1  gallon  of  boiling  water ;  2 
pounds  of  alum ;  dissolve : 

1  pound  of  acetate  of  lead ;  4  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac ;  1 
of  chalk ;  mix  well  together ;  after  decomposition  and  subsi- 
dence, draw  ofi*  the  clear. 

'  1.  Red. — 1  gallon  of  the  above  mordant,  thickened  with 
14  ounces  of  starch,  and  tinged  with  decoction  of  Brazil-wood. 
If  dark  red  be  wanted,  dissolve,  in  a  gallon  of  the  above  red, 
4  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

2.  Black. — 1  gallon  of  iron  liquor,  of  1*066  spec.  grav. ; 
thicken  with  14  ounces  of  starch ;  and  dissolve  in  the  hot 
paste  2  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

3.  Violet. — ^Take  1  gallon  of  iron  liquor  of  1-04  spec.  grav. ; 

2  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar ;  2  ounces  of  nitre ; 
2  ounces  of  copperas ; 

1  ounce  of  alum :  dissolve,  and  mix  the  solu- 
tion with 

1  gallon  of  gum  water,  containing  6  lbs.  of 
gum. 

4.  Puce. — ^Half  a  gallon  of  red  mordant ;  half  a  gallon  of 

iron  liquor  of  1*07 ; 
7  ounces  of  starch  for  thickening ;  color  with 
^  logwood. 
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Manipulation  of  the  above  colors. — ^Print  on  the  Mack, 
then  the  puce,  next  the  violet,  and  lastly  the  red.  Dry  in  the 
hot  flue,  and  48  hours  after  the  impression,  wash  away  the 
paste.  The  copper  employed  for  dyeing  is  of  a  square  form : 
a  boil  is  given  with  bran,  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per  piece  of  the 
foulards :  cold  water  is  added  to  lower  the  temperature  to 
130^  F.  The  pieces  must  be  entered  with  the  printed  surface 
undermost,  and  winced  for  half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  k^ep 
them  expanded  and  well  covered  with  the  liquor :  they  are 
then  taken  out  and  rinsed.  When  grounds  are  to  be  made 
on  the  foulards,  2  ounces  of  sumach  must  be  added  per  piece. 
*  Maddering. — Suppose  48  jJieces  are  to  be  grounded  with 
madder.  12  pounds  of  madder  must  be  put  into  the  copper, 
1  pound  of  sumach,  and  6  pounds  of  bran ;  the  bath  must  be 
tepid  when  the  pieces  are  entered  :  it  must  be  heated  to  104'=* 
'  F,  20  minutes,  and  to  the  boiling  point  in  an  hour  aud  a  half. 
The  goods  must  be  briskly  winced  all  the  time,  and  finally 
turned  out  into  cold  water. 

When  they  come  out  of  the  madder  bath  they  are  much 
loaded  with  color.  They  are  cleared  by  a  boil  of  half  an  hour 
in  bran,  then  turned  out  into  cold  water,  and  rinsed.  A  bath 
must  be  now  prepared  with  3  pounds  of  soap,  1  ounce  of  solu- 
tion of  tin,  and  2  pailsjful  of  bran,  in  which  the  goods  are  to 
be  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  rinsed,  and  passed  through  a  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  bath.  Then  rinse,  and  dry.  By  follow- 
ing this  process,''a  light  salmon  ground  is  obtained. 

II.  Steam  colors  upon  silk. — The  same  plan  of  operations 
may  be  adopted  here  as  is  described  for  calico-printing  ;  the 
main  diflerence  being  in  the  method  of  mordanting  the  goods. 
After  boiling  in  soap  water,  in  the  proportion  of  4  ounces  per 
pound  of  silk,  the  goods  are  washed  in  cold  water,  then  in 
water  at  140°;  rinsed,  passed  through  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
rinsed,  squeezed  between  rollers,  and  steeped  in  a  bath  con- 
taining 8  ounces  of  alum  per  gallon,  for  four  hours  with  occa- 
sionally wincing.  They  are  now  rinsed  and  dried.  The 
subsequent  treatment  resembles  that  of  steam-color  printed 
cottons. 

Yelloto. — ^Take  1  gallon  of  a  decoction,  made  with  4  Ibe. 
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of  Persian  berries :  dissolve  in  it  8  ounces  of  salt  of  tin  (muri- 
ate), and  4  ounces  of  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  tin.  Thick* 
en  with  2  pounds  of  gum.* 
Black. — Take  a  gallon  of  decoction,  made  with  4  lbs.  of 
logwood,  with  which 
14  ounces  of  starch  are  to  be  combined :  mix  in 
2  ounces  of  galls ;  boil,  and  pour  the  col6r  into  a 

pipkin  containing 
2  ounces  of  tartaric  %cid ;  2  ounces  of  oxalic  acid, 

both  in  powder,  and 
2  ounces  of  olive  oil.    Stir  the  color  till  it  is  cold, 

and  add 
8  ounces  of  nitrate  of  iron,  and  4  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  copper. 
Printing  of  foulard  pieces.     The  tables  which  serve  for 
the  impression  of  silk  goods  are  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
them  in  their  ful>  breadth.     Towards  the  part  between  the 
color  or  sieve  tub  and  the  table,  the  roller  is  mounted  upon 
which  the  piece  is  wound.     This  roller  A,  B,  fig.  42,  has  a 
groove,  C,  cut  out  parallel  to  its  axis.  Fig.  42. 

Into  this  a  bar  is  pressed,  which  fixes    a__ Bp 

the  end  of  the  piece.    The  head  B,  of  ^ -^ h/J 

the  roller  is  pierced  with  several  holes,  in  which  an  iron  pin 
passes  for  stopping  its  rotation  at  any  point,  as  is  shown  at  B. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  there  is  placed  a  comb,  fig.  43, 

which  is  supported  by  pivots  A,  B,  at       Fig.  43. 

its  ends.     The  teeth  of  the  comb  are 
on  a  level  with  the  cloth. 

The  piece  is  arranged  for  printing  as  follows  : — It  is  un- 
wound, and  its  end  is  brought  upon  the  teeth  of  the  comb, 
and  made  to  pass  into  them  by  slight  taps  with  a  brush.  It 
is  now  stretched,  by  turning  round  the  roller,  and  fixing  it  by 
the  pin-handle.  After  tracing  the  outUne,  the  printing  blocks 
are  applied.    Care  should  be  taken,  in  the  course  of  printing, 

♦  Red,  violet,  lilac,  Ac.,  are  the  same  as  for  steun-colon  open  cotton.  Topical 
colon  are  ako  applied  without  mordanting  the  nlk  beforehand.  In  thia  caaea 
little  muriate  of  tin  ia  introduced. 
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always  to  fix  the  teeth  of  the  comb  in  the  middle  line  be- 
tween two  handkerchiefs.  The  operation  of  grounding-in  is 
much  facilitated  by  this  plan  of  extension. 

The  pieces  ace  washed  in  running  water,  and  must  be  ra- 
pidly dried.  The  subsequent  dressing  is  given  by  gum  traga- 
canth :  they  are  dried  upon  a  stretching  frame,  and  then  fold- 
ed up  for  the  market. 

in.  Mandarining  of  silk  stuff s  and  chaljfs. — ^This  style 
of  printing  depends  upon  th^  property  which  nitric  acid  pos- 
sesses of  giving  to  silk  and  woolen  goods  a  yellow  color. 

The  first  step  is  the.  scouring  with  a  soap  boil,  as  already 

described.  *  ' 

The  designs  are  printed-on  as  also  above  described. 

The  '^  swimming"  or  color  tub  is  usually  double,  and  serves 

for  two  tables ;  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  table, 

it  is  put  between  two,  and,  consequently,  behind  the  printer. 

It  is  formed  of  a  copper  chest,  fig.  44,  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  which 

pjg,  44  steam  may  circulate,  introduced 

by  the  pipe,  I ;  the  excess  being 

allowed  to  escape,  as  also  the 

water  of  condensation.      The 

frame  is  placed  in  the  hollow 

box  E,  K.    Between  two  such 

frames  there  is  a  plate  of  copper,  L,  which  closes  the  box ; 

it  serves  for  laying  the  plates  in  order  to  keep  them  hot.    At 

E,  and  H,  are  prolongations  of  the  box,  in  which  are  set  the 

vessels  F,  G,  for  holding  the  reserve  paste. 

Preparation  of  .the  reserve  or  resist  paste, — ^Melt  in  a  ket- 
tle 2^  lbs.  of  rosin ;  I'lb.  of  suet ;  mix  well,  and  put  it  into 
the  basins,  P,  G.  By  means  of  steam  the  reserve  is  kept 
melted,  as  well  as  the  &ilse  color  upon  which  the  sieve  floats. 
The  piece  of  silk  being  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  reserve 
spread  upon  the  frame,  the  printer  heats  his  block,  which 
should  be  mounted  with  lead,  if  the  pattern  will  permit,  upon 
the  little  table,  L.  He  takes  up  the  color  from  the  frame^  and 
transfers  it  instantly  to  the  piece.  He  must  strike  the  block 
lightly,  and  then  lift  it,  lest  by  its  cooling,  it  might  stick  to 
the  sUk.    When  the  table  pattern  is  completed,  he  dusts  it 
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Fig.  45. 


over  with  sand,  and  proceeds  to  another  portion  of  the  silk. 
The  piece  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  stretch  till  it  is  quite 
dry,  which  requires  usually  6  hours.  Let  us  consider  first 
the  most  common  case,  that  of  a  white  jmon  an  orange 
ground.  We  shall  afterwards  describe  the  other  styles, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  this  process.  The  piece,  being 
printed  and  dry,  must  next  be  subjected  to  the  mandarining 
operation. 

The  apparatus  here  employed  consists 
of  a  sandstone  trough,  A  B  C  D,  fig.  46. 
Upon  the  two  sides,  A  C,  B  D,  of  this 
trough  are  fixed  two  wooden  planks, 
pierced  with  a  hole  an  inch  from  the  bot- 
tom to  receive  the  roller  E,  under  which 
the  piece  passes.  In  this  trough  the  acid 
mixture  is  put.  That  trough  is  put  into 
a  wooden  or  copper  trough,  P  G  H  I. 
Into  the  latter,  water  is  put,  which  is 
heated  by  means  of  steam,  or  a  conve- 
nient  furnace.  Before  and  behind  are 
placed  two  winces,  or  reels,  E,  L ;  one 
serves  to  guide  the  piece  in  entering  into 
the  trough,  and  the  other  in  its  leaving 
it.  The  piece  falls  immediately  into  a 
stream  of  cold  water,  or,  failing  that,  into  a  large  back,  c(m- 
taining  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water.  The  two  winces  are 
moved  by  handles  :  the  velocity  is  proportioned  to  the  action 
of  the  acid.  The  wince  L  ought  to  be  higher  than  K,  to 
allow  the  acid  to  drain  ofi*.  Fig.  46  shows  a  section  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  temperature  of  the  acid  mixture  ought  to  be  main- 
tained between  95^  and  100^  F. ;  for  if  it  be  raised  higher,  the 
resist  would  run  the  risk  of  melting,  and  the  impression  would 
become  irregular  and  blotty. 

The  proportions  of  the  acid  mixture  are  the  following : — 

1  gallon  of  water ;  and  1  gallon  of  nitric  acid,  of  spec 
grav.  1-288,  which  may  be  increased  with  the  strength  of  the 
silk.    It  should  be  a  little  weaker  for  chalys.    For  the  strong 
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greens  it  may  h6  2  measures  of  acid  of  1-288  to  1  measure  of 
water.  The  duratida  of  the  passage  through  the  acid  should 
be  1  minute  at  most. 

Mfixture  of  orange  color ^  and  clearing  away  <(f  the  resist 
— ^The  goods,  on  coming  out  of  the  mandarining  apparatus, 
are  rinsed  in  running  water ;  then  boiled  in  soap  water,  quick- 
ened with  a  little  soda,  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  the  former  and 
4  oz.  of  the  latter  for  a  piece  of  30  yards.  They  must  be 
worked  by  the  wince  for  half  an  hour.  They  are  now  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  then  passed  through  hot,  again  rinsed,  and 
dried.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  curious  appli- 
cations of  chemical  ingenuity. 

I.  Orange  ground  with  white  figures. 

1.  Print-on  the  fkt  reserve ;  2.  mandarine ;  3.  brighten  the  orange,  and  dev. 

II.  Orange  ground  with  blue  figures. 

1.  Dip  in  the  indigo  vat  as  for  calico ;  2.  print-on  the  fiit  resist  to  prewrve  the 
blue ;  3.  mandarine ;  4.  clear,  and  brighten  the  orange  by  the  boil. 

III.  Orange  ground,  with  blue  and  white  figures. 

1.  Print-on  the  resist  to  preserve  the  white;  2.  dip  in  the  vat,  rinse,  and  dry; 

3.  groimd-in  the  fat  resist  to  preserve  the  blue;  4.  mandarine;  5.  deanse,  and 
brighten. 

IV.  Full  green  ground j  and  white  figures. 

1.  Print-on  the  resist;  2.  mandarine,  and  rinse  without  diying;  3.  dipinthi 
blue  vat ;  4.  cleanse,  and  brighten. 

V.  Full  green  ground,  and  blue  figures. 

1.  Dip  a  pale  blue,  rinse,  and  dry;  2.  print-on  the  &t  resist*  3.  mandarinai, 
vrashanddry;  4.  dip  full  blue;  5.  dean,  and  brighten. 

VI.  Full  green  ground,  with  white  and  blue  figures. 

1.  Printron  the  resist ;  2.  dip  a  pale  blue,  and  dry ;  3.  ground-in  the  (at  resist; 

4.  mandarine  and  rinse;  5.  dip  a  full  blue;  6.  clean,  and  brighten. 

VII.  Full  green  ground,  with  white,  blue,  and  orange 
figures. 

1.  Printron  the  ftt  reserve;  2.  dip  a  pale  blue,  and  dry;  3.  ground-in  the  t»- 
■erve;  4.  mandarine,  rinse,  and  dry;  6.  ground-in  the  reserve;  6.  dip  a  ftdl 
Viae;  7.  clean,  and  brighten. 

li  blue  grounds  with  white  figures  be  wanted,  the  reast 
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must  be  applied,  and  then  the  goods  must*  be  dipped  in  the 
blue  vat :  Uie  resist  is  afterwards  removed  by  a  boU  in  aoap* 
water.  ^ 

The  above  processes  are  applicable  to  chalys. 

The  property  which  nitric  acid  possesses  of  staining  animal 
matters  yellow,  such  as  the  skin^  wool,  and  silk,  is  here  ap- 
plied to  a  very  elegant  purpose. 

Of  the  jbranze  or  solitaire  style  by  mandarining. — ^The 
mandariniog  mixture  is 

1  gallon  of  nitric  acid,  of  1*17  spec.  grav. ;  mixed  with  3 
pints  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron,  of  spec.  grav.  1*66.  If  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  iron  be  increased,  a  darker  tint  will  be 
obtained.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture  diould  be  94^  F. 
The  pieces,  after  mandarining,  are  let  fall  into  water,  and 
steeped  for  an  hour. 

In  order  to  raise  the  bronze,  and  clear  away  the  fat  resist, 
the  goods  must  be  boiled  in  a  bath  of  soap  and  soda,  as  de- 
scribed for  orange. 

I.  Bronze  ground,  with  white  figures. 

I.  Print-on  the  &t  leant ;  3.  dip  in  the  blue  vat,  and  dij;  3.  pad  in  a  decoctien 
of  logwood,  of  4  lbs.  per  gallon ;  dxy,  taking  can  to  torn  otot  the  aelYagei ; 
4.  nuuadarine,  and  steep  in  water  for  an  hour;  5.  cleanse,  and  pass  through  soap. 

II.  Bronze  ground,  with  blue  figures. 

I,  Dip  in  the  blue  Tat,  and  dry;  2.  print-on  the  iat  resist;  3.  pad  in  the  abort 
deooctbn  of  logwood,  and  dry;  4.  mandarine,  and  steep  an  hour;  5.  cleanse, 
and  brighten. 

III.  Bronze  ground,  with  white  and  blue. 

1.  Print-on  the  hi  resist;  %  dip  in  the  blue  Tat,  and  dry;  3.  ground-in  the  ftt 
lesist ;  4.  pad  in  the  logwood  liquor,  and  dry ;  5.  mandarine,  and  steep  for  an 
bour;  6.  cleanse,  and  give  the  lightening  boil  with  soap. 

This  style  of  manufacture  may  be  executed  on  chalys ;  and 
is  capable  of  producing  beautiful  effects,  which  will  in  vain 
be  sought  for  by  other  means. 

With  silks,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  various  metal- 
lic solutions  which  possess  the  property  of  staining  animal 
substances;  among  which  are  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  muriate  of  iron.  The  solutions  of  these  salts 
may  be  thickened  with  gum,  and  printed-oo. 
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An  orange  upon  an  indigo  vat  ground. — ^After  the  blue 
•  ground  has  been  dyed,  orange  figures  may  be  produced  by 
printing-on  the  following  discharge  paste : — 

1  gallon  of  water,  mide  into  a  paste  with  1  pound  of  staich ;  when  cold,  adl 
i  10  k  twa  16  to^34  ouocei  of  nitris  adki,  of  qpec  giar.  1-988. 

An  orange  upon  a  Prtissian-blue  ground. — ^The  dye  is 
first  given  by  Prussian  blue  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  the 
following  discharge  is  printed-on : — 

A  caustic  lej  being  prepared,  of  1-066  apedfic  gravity,  dinoWe  in  a  gdlon  of  it 
2  pounds  of  annotto,  and  thicken  with  3  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  gum.  Two 
dvfs  after  the  impresdon  of  this  paste,  pass  tiie  goods  through  steam,  and  wssh 
them  in  nmning  water.  With  these  two  designs,  the  logwood  and  gaB-UMk,  fiv- 
neity  described,  may  be  associated,  to  produce  a  nch  effecL 

Stains.* — ^When  stains  are  produced  by  mordants  upon 
spots  where  no  color  is  to  come,  the  operator  must,  before 
dungii^  the  goods,  apply  a  little  lime-juice,  or  tartaro-oxalic 
acid  discharge  paste,  to  the  place.  If  the  stains  are  not  per- 
peived  till  lafter  the  maddering,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
apply  to  them  first  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  with 
a  pencil,  next  a  solution  lof  oxalic  acid  (mixed  with  a  little 
muriatic  acid)  with  another  pencil,  and  immediately  afterwaid 
wash  with  water.  All  madder  stains  will  be  effaced  by  this 
means. 

Rtist  stains  are  removeable  by  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and 
muriatic  acids. 

Indigo  stains  by  the  combined  action  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  muriatic  acid. 

Topical  yeUow  stains,  or  yellow  dyes,  by  the  same  coiubir 
nation. 

Metallic  greens  and  Scheel^s  green  by  the  muriatic  acid 
alone. 

Chrome  green  and  Prussian  blue. — The  blue  may  be 
taken  out  by  a  caustic  alkali,  after  which  the  goods  must  be 
washed :  the  residuary  rust  stain  may  be  removed  by  a  mix* 
ture  6{  oxalic  and  muriatic  acids.    The  above  methods  refei 

•  ^«e  chapter  IV.,  Part  V. 

t  After  fixing  tht  odior  by  stcamj  the  orange  is  brightened  with  a  soap  boiL 
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to  colUm  and  linen.  The  stains  on  silk  and  woolen  stuA 
dioold  be  removed  before  fixing  ihe  colors  by  the  soap  boil ; 
which  may  generally  be  done  by  scratching  with  the  fingei^ 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  water. 

Clouding  or  Chineing, — ^The  art  of  clouding  silk  has  been 
practiced  in  France  since  the  year  1610,  when  it  was  first 
introduced  into  Lyons  by  an  Jtalian  weaver,  but  until  lately 
has  ever  been  conducted  in  a  very  rude  manner. 

The  technical  term  to  "  cloud,"  denotes  the  partial  coloring 
of  the  threads  previously  to  their  being  woven,  producing  an 
irregular,  speckled  appearance,  or  assuming  a  more  definite 
design,  but  always  characterized  by  a  softened,  shaded,  or 
irregular  outline. 

In  1839  a  process,  then  in  active  operation  at  Lyons,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Kemp,  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  described  in  Mr. 
Walon's  patent,  taken  out  in  1826.  In  1840,  and  following 
years,  the  process  was  very  generally  applied  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  broad  silks,  ribands,  shawls,  and  other  articles  of  silk,  * 
as  also  to  mixed  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — ^The  warp,  generally  white,  is 
"  beamed  on"  and  "  twisted  in,"  in  the  usual  way.  The  silk, 
as  stretched  in  the  loom,  is  then  carefully  "picked,"  or  cleared 
from  rough,  or  hairy,  threads,  and  other  imperfections.  A' 
firm  heading,  or  "  tab,"  about  two  inches  in  width,  is  first 
woven,  after  which  a  small  rod  is  introduced  into  the  shed,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  the  warp  to  the  "cloth  beam." 
"  Cross-strings"  are  then  woven  in,  to  enable  the  workman  to 
twist  the  warp  in  with  facility  after  being  printed.  The 
weaver  next  proceeds  to  draw  about  12  inches  of  the  warp 
through  the  harness,  and  weaves  a  strip  of  plain  cloth,  con- 
taining about  80  picks,  or  shots,  to  the  inch.  After  winding 
about  12  inches  of  the  warp  on  the  cloth  roller,  he  repeats  the 
strip  of  plain  cloth,  continuing  the  process,  picking  or  clear- 
ing the  warp  throughout,  until  the  whole  warp  has  been  thus 
prepared,  the  end  of  which  he  secures  with  a  firm  heading,  as 
at  the  beginning.  -If  a  fine  and  delicate  pattern  is  required, 
the  interval  of  12  inches  cannot  be  exceeded  with  safety;  but 
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wbea  the  pattern  is  large,  and  the  outline  irregular,  a  longer 
8pace  may  be  left  between  the  strips.  The  cloth  roller,  which 
need  not  be  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  must  have 
wooden' or  cast-iron  heads,  to  support  the  warp  when  it  begins 
to  rise  on  the  beam.  It  is  important  here  to  remark,  that  the 
warping  and  beaming  should  be  performed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  the  picking,  or  clearing,  the  warp  very  carefully 
watched,  as  it  is  obvious  that  mending  any  threads  after  the 
printing,  must  inevitably  injure  the  work. 

The  object  of  forming.the  temporary  fabric,  just  described, 
is  to  keep  Uie  threads  of  the  warp  in  their  proper  positions 
during  the  subsequent  operations  of  printing,  steaming,  wash- 
ing, drying,  and  weaving. 

'  The  cloth  roller  with  the  warp  thereon  being  delivered  to 
the  printer,  he  affixes  it  in  a  frame,  in  which  it  is  supported 
horizontally  on  its  axis ;  he  then  draws  off  a  sufficient  length 
of  the  partially  woven  warp,  which  is  passed  over  the  printing 
table,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  attached  to  two  parallel  lengths 
of  tape,  about  fifteen  yards  long,  which  pass  over  a  series  of 
rollers  to  an  empty  beam,  which  may  be  termed  the  printer's 
beam^  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  is  placed  near 
to,  and  above  the  cloth  roller,  so  as  to  enable  the  printer,  at 
the  same  time,  to  let  off  the  necessary  length  of  warp  from 
the  cloth  roller,  and  wind  a  corresponding  length  upon  the 
pijpter's  beam,  as  the  printing  of  the  warp  proceeds. 

When  extended  over  the  table,  the  warp  is  printed  with 
blocks  in  the  ordinary  manner,  being  kept  close  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  table,  by  means  of  the  roller  at  each  end,  under 
which  the  warp  passes,  and  which  rollers  are  capable  of  being 
raised  or  depressed,  as  circumstances  require.  The  printing 
table  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  surmounted  with  an  oiled  or 
painted  cover,  between  which  and  the  warp,  a  piece  of  calico 
19  spread,  of  which  a,  fresh  length  must  be  substituted  every 
time  a  table-length  of  the  warp  has  been  printed.  The  ne- 
glect of  this  would  cause  the  superfluous  color,  received  by 
the  calico,  to  smear  the  warp. 

Each  table-length  of  warp,  when  printe^  is  liberated  firom 
the  table  by  raising  the  moveable  rollers,  and  is  then  drawu 
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bjr  the  tapes  to  the  printer's  beam.  During  this  passage^  of 
about  fifteen  yards  in  length,,  as  before  stated,  a  sufficient 
time  is  given  for  drying,  to  prevent  any  smearing,  or  marking 
off,  when  rolled  on  the  printer's  beam.  To  assist  the  drymg, 
a  certain  degree  of  artificial  heat,  with  good  ventilation^  is 
maintained. 

The  warp,  thus  printed,  is  wound  off  the  printer's  beam,  and 
formed  into  a  large  "  skein-ball,"  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
circumference,  and  next  undergoes  the  operation  of  steaming 
to  fix  the  coloring  matter,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
any  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  silk. 

It  is  then  thoroughly  washed  in  a  stream  of  cold  water,  l4> 
remove  the  extraneous  coloring  matter,  and  also  the  thicken- 
ing ingredients  with  which  the  color  is  mixed.  During  wash  • 
ing,  the  silk  is  protected  by  a  covering  of  loose,  canvass  in 
which  it  is  sewn  up. 

After  drying  the  warp  is  given  to  the  weaver  to  be  rewoven 
into  the  ultimate  figured  cloth  required.  In  winding  the  warp 
again  on  the  warp  roller,  the  ordinary  means  of  spreading  it, 
by  passing  it  through  a  coarse  ^' ravel,"  or  ^'wraith,"  are  in- 
applicable, on  account  of  the  strips  of  cloth  which  have  been 
woven  across  it ;  the  process,  however,  is  readily  effected  by 
stretching  these  strips  to  their  full  extent,  and  thus  guiding  it 
on  with  the  hand.  The  weaver  -now  pursues  the  ordinary 
method  of  manufacturing  the  web,  drawing  out  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  weft  which  had  been  woven  in,  to  form  the  small 
strips  of  cloth  before  mentioned. 

GILDING  SILKEN  FABRICS  BY  CHEMICAL 
MEANS. — Some  years  ago  the  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  at  Berlin,  offered,  a  reward  of  several 
thousand  francs  to  any  person  who  should  succeed  in  gild-' 
ing  silken  threads  by  chemical  means^  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  gilding  shall  be  solid  (i.  e.  not  liable  to  wear  off  easi- 
ly), and  not  only  not  deterioated,  as  regards  its  wear,  but  in 
a  fit  state  to  be  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  wires. 

Although  the  experiments  made  for  this  purpose  have  corn- 
pletely  failed,  as  far  as  regards  the  gilding  of  threads,  yet 
Dr.  Bretthager  succeeded  in  obtaining  upon  silken  fiibrics  a 
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T6rf  splendid  coat  of  gilding.  As  regards  the  choice  of  fabric 
to  be  gilt,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  those  of  the  most 
uniform  texture  and  glossy  appearance.  The  manner  of 
operating  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dyeing  of  the  silk, — ^This  operation  is  performed  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  which  must  not  con- 
tain the  least  portion  of  free  acid.  A  chlorate  of  gold,  per- 
fectly free  from  acid,  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 

A  quftnttty  of  gold  (a  ducat  for  example)  is  diBsolved  in  aqua  rtgia,  which  am- 
fliti  of  a  miztme  of  two  parts  of  chlorhydric  acid,  and  one  put  of  nitric  add  of 
eommeroe ;  the  liquor  is  carefully  decanted  from  the  precipitated  chlorate  of  lilTer, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  geatk  heat;  the  residattm  is  a  chknmte  of  goU, 
eootaining  no  iiee  acid.  It  kthen  disserved  again  in  pore  water,  and  this  sohitian 
is  used  for  the  dyeing  process,  and  which  murt  be  effected  at  a  boiliiy  heat 

2.  Bringing  out  the  metallic  lustre. — ^This  is  effected  by 
means  of  phosphohydric  gas.    The  process  is  as  follows : — 

This  fabric  is  brought  in  a  damp  state,  into  an  atmosphere  highly  chaiged  with 
the  gas.  During  the  operation  the  fiibric  must  be  kept  damp,  and  the  gas  allowed 
lo  disengage  itself  freely.  Although  the  fabric  muat  not  be  dry,  it  should  not  be 
BO  wet  as  to  allow  the  water  to  run  therefirom,  as  the  pellicle  of  gold  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  infiltration  of  the  water,  thus  causing  flaws  and  defects;  the 
action  of  the  gas  must  consequently  be  prolonged,  as  the  operation  takes  effect 
first  upon  the  surftce  of  the  fiibric ;  and  tiiie  coating  of  gold,  thus  formed,  creates 
an  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  gas  in  the  interior.  The  chloride  of  gold  remaiB* 
lag  in  the  fiibiic  becomes  ulttmately,  by  the  action  of  the  light,  of  a  purple  or  nolet 
color,  and  thus  injures  the  gilding.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  necessary,  besides 
the  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  to  introduce 
steam  into  the  chamber  or  box  where  the  fid>ric  is  spread  out  in  the  manner 
most  fiivorable  to  the  operation,  by  whk:h  means  the  requisite  dqgree  of  dampness 
is  kept  up.  Under  the  chamber  is  placed  a  yessd,  of  suitable  siae,  with  a  larfe 
opening  for  the  escape  of  the  gas  contained  therein,  and  to  prereot  the  introduce 
tbn  of  any  extraneous  mattera  it  may  contain  into  the  chamber ;  a  plate  of  metal 
is  plsced  at  a  short  distance  above  the  opening,  and  at  one  side  of  the  chamber  the 
neoeisary  apparatus  lor  injecting  steam  therein  is  fixed. 

As  soon  as  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  commences,  a 
slight  metallic  lustre  appears  upon  the  silk,  which  gradually 
augments  until  all  the  gold  is  brought  out 
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ACCIDENTAL  COLORS.— Colon  depending  on  aome  aficctian  of 
tibe  eye,  and  not  belonging  to  Hgbt  itaalf,  or  any  quality  of  the  Inminooi 
oliject.  K  we  look  for  a  abort  time  ateadily  with  one  eye  npon  any 
bright-colored  spot,  aa  a  wafer  on  a  abeet  of  paper,  and  immediately 
after  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a  similar  spot  will 
be  seen,  bnt  of  a  different  color.  If  the  wafer  be  red,  the  imaginary  spot 
wffl  be  green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  changed  into  white;  the  color  thus  ap- 
pearing being  always  what  is  termed  the  complementary  eohr  of  that  on 
which  the  eye  was  fixed. 

ACETATE. — ^Any  saline  compound  of  which  the  acetic  is  the  add 
constituent ;  as  acetate  of  soda,  of  iron,  of  copper,  &c. 

ACETATE  OF  ALUMINA.— (See  Red  Liquor;  also  Mordanis, 
chapter  I,  Part  IH.) 

ACETATE  OF  LEAD  (sugar  of  lekd)  maybe  obtained  by  ezpo- 
nng  metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  either  aa  a  liquid  or  as  a 
▼apor,  and  to  the  air :  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbonate 
of  lead  is  ibrmed,  which  is  then  easily  decomposed  by  another  portioti  of 
the  acid ;  the  latter  comlnning  with  the  lead,  forma  acetate  of  lead,  an^ 
die  carbonic  add  is  evolved. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  prepared  for  extensive  purposes  by  a  variety  of 
modes.  The  first  we  mention,  is  to  immerse  a  number  of  sheeta  of  lead 
in  vinegar,  ao  arranged  that  tiie  uppermost  sheets  are  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  When  they  become  covered  with  the  crust  of  carbonate, 
tiiey  are  shifted  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  where  the  acid  decomposes  the 
carbonate  and  fonns  acetate,  while  the  succeeding  aheets  are  being  ex- 
posed to  the  same  course  of  action. 

Another  proceaa  is  to  expose  sheets  of  lead  to  the  vapors  of  vinegar : 
the  eartMmate  formed  is  cdlected  and  immened  in  strong  vinegar,  fo 
both  these  processes,  when  the  acid  appears  to  be  saturated,  or  when  it 
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ceases  to  decompose  the  carbonate,  the  solation  is  drawn  into  proper  ves- 
sels and  allowed  to  crystalize.* 

Another  process  for  preparing  acetate  of  lead  is  to  dissolve  litharge  in 
strong  vinegar  to  saturation.  This  is  done  by  gradually  sprinkling  the 
litharge  in  a  vessel  of  vinegar  subjected  to  a  boiling  heat ;  the  vinegar  is 
kept  stirring,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  litharge  to  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  boiler.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  is  dissolved^  a  moderate 
quantity  of  cold  water  is  penred  into  the  solution,  reducing  it  a  little  be- 
low the  boiling  point,  and  then  it  is  allowed  to  settle ;  the  clear  fluid  is 
drawn  off  into  a  separate  vessel  and  allowed  to  crystalize.  If  the  aolu- 
don  be  colored,  it  is  whitened  by  filtration  through  bone  black.  Common 
unrectified  wood  vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid,  is  much  used  for  the  prep- 
aration of  acetate  of  lead  for  the  dye- work.  It  is  known  in  the  dyehoose 
by  the  appellation  of  braum  sugar. 

Basic  sails  or  suh-acetatesj  are  made  by  boiling  common  acetate  of 
lead  wiih  litharge.  The  tri-basic  acetate,  a  comhinatian  of  three  of  lead 
to  one  of  acid,  is  the  best  salt  for  dyeing  orange,  deep  yellow,  and  amber* 
It  is  prepared  in  the  dye-house  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead 
toitk  litharge,  and  adding  to  this  a  little  Ume^  The  proportions,  how- 
ever, vary  in  different  dyehouses.  Those  which  should  be  employed  to 
produce  the  tri-basic  acetate,  are  six  parts  of  erystaUzed  acetate  ofUad% 
^ght  of  litharge,  and  thirty  of  water,  boiled  tiU  the  litharge  is  dissolved* 
The  addition  of  lime  causes  a  loss,  as  the  lime  combines  with  part  of  the 
acetic  acid  forming  acetate  of  lime,  which,  if  these  proportions  have  been 
used,  would  prevent  some  of  the  litharge  from  being  dissolved.  If  the 
mixture  be  not  long  enough  boiled,  or  if  the  proportion  of  litharge  be  too 
small,  the  adoption  of  lime  insures  the  conversion  of  the  acetate  of  lead 
vresent  into  the  tri-basic  state,  though  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  wiU  be 
at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  lead  intended  for  producing  the  color* 
Wq  have  experienced  much  annoyance  from  this  source ;  and  it  is  well 
known  in  the  trade,  that  when  the  lead  is  has^y  prepared  fiir  orange,  U 
is  a  cause  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  color  obtained  is  frequently  defective*^ 
As  this  is.  rather  an  impbrtant  point  in  the  economy  of  the  dyehouae,  we 
shall  explain  our  view  of  the  matter.  If  the  proportions  recommended 
above  be  used,  the  following  is  the  result :  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  while  the  oxide  of  lead  forms  the  bairis  of  the  dye,  the  add  merely 


*  Stoneware  vesiels,  with  salt  glaze,  answer  best  fbr  crystallsers.  Their  edfes  sboald  be 
aneaied  with  caadle-greaiet  to  pravent  the  salt  efeeplng'Over  them  by  fgbresosBC  ttgtittimu 
The  cryicals  are  to  be  diaiaed,  and  dried  In  «  tlovie-raoin  vrj  eilf htly  healed.  It  duseifee 
mnark,  that  Unea,  mats,  wood,  and  paper,  imbued  with  sii(ar  of  lead,  and  strongly  dried. 
leadUy  take  fire,  and  bam  away  like  tinder.  When  the  mother  waters  cease  to  affml  gDo4 
crystals,  they  shoald  Iw  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  Ume  ddliUly  appUed,  whesi 
n  arboMte  or  an  ojddewUl  be  obtained,  fit  fbr  mailiV  with  finahvlMiar.  The  enpefif 
eret^  of  soda  may  be  employed  for  the  extraction  of  pore  aoeck  acid 
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hMB  tbe  lead  in  adtnticm.  The  six  ponnds  of  acetate  of  lead  is  compoeed 
of  four  Ibe.  oxide  of  lead,  and  two  lbs.  acetic  acid ;  but  when  the  eight 
ponnde  of  litharge  is  dissolved  or,  as  dyers  say,  taken  vp,  the  tri-basic 
salt  win  consist  of  12  lbs.  of  oxide  of  lead  and  2  lbs.  of  acetic  acid ;  that 
is,  every  ounce  of  acid  holds  in  solution ;  twelve  ounces  of  oxide  of  lead. 
Now,  if  a  little  lime,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  be  pnt  in  abng  with 
the  litharge,  the  resolt  will  be  as  follows :  Soppoee  that  50  lbs.  of  cotton 
is  to  be  dyed  orange^  and  that  it  consnmed  the  6  lbs.  acetate  of  lead  pre- 
pared as  now  stated,  to  give  it  a  good  cobr.  If  1ft  ounces  of  lime  be 
mixed  in,'  it  will  combine  with  three  ounces  of  acid :  in  this  way  36 
ounces  of  oxide  of  lead  is  not  taken  up,  and  is  therefore  ineffective  in  the 
production. of  the  color ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  dyer  is  sur- 
prised to  find  his  color  poor.  WeP  may  notice  that  lead  in  the  basic  state 
is  not  held  in  oombination  by  a  very  great  affinity,  and  thus  a  very  little 
counteractive  influence  precipitates  it.  The  presence  of  sulphates  or 
carbonates  in  the  water,  which  almost  all  water  contains,  precipitates 
the  lead ;  hence  the  reason  that  when  the  clear  acetate  solution  is  poured 
into  a  tub  of  water,  the  contents  become  milk-white  by  the  formation  ot 
an  insoluble  carbonate.  This  is  all  lost  for  the  time  being,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered insoluble  and  useless  as  a  dye.  Every  ounce  of  carbonate  renden 
useless  5  ounces  of  lead.  The  softest  water  should  be  used  for  the  lead 
solution,'  as,  for  example,  the  condensed  steam  fimm  an  engine. 

ACIDIMETR  Y  may  be  exactly  performed  by  measuring  in  the  cylin- 
dric  gasmeter  the  volumes  of  carbonic  add  gas  diiengaged  from  pure 
bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  by  a  given  weight  of  any  acid,  taking  care 
to  use  a  small  excess  of  the  salt.  Thus,  ibr  example,  16*8  grains  of  dry 
and  20}-  of  hydrated  sulphuric  add  disengage  10,000  water  grain  mea- 
ures  of  gas  from  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Therefore,  if  20f  grains  of  a 
given  sulphuric  add  be  poured  into  the  flask  of  fig.  47,  upon  about  50 
grains  of  the  bicarbonate,  powdered  and  covered  with  a  little  water,  it 
win  cause  the  evolution  of  a  volume  of  gas  proportioned  to  its  strengtL 
If  the  acid  be  pure  dl  of  vitriol,  that  wdght  of  it  will  disengage  10,000 
grain  measures  of  gas ;  but  if  it  be  weaker,  so  much  less  gas — the  centi- 
grade measures  of  which  wfll  denote  the  per-centage  value  of  the  add. 
If  the  question  be  put,  how  much  dry  acid  is  present  per  cent,  in  a  given 
sulphuric  acid,  then  16;6  grains  of  ^e  add  under  trial  must  be  used : 
and  the  resulting  volume  of  carbonic  add  gas  on  the  scale  wiU  denote 
the  per-centage  of  dry  add.* 


«ForaltrieMld.w«thoaM  teks  9M  gmlM ;  Ibr  tardraehlofle  or  Batette  mI4  15*34 ;  Ibr 
•Mtle  Bckl,  SI'S;  for  eltvic  Mid,  94-6;  for  tartaric  acid.  S8  pmliis ;  thmi  in  each  caac  m  ahall 
obtain  a  volanM  of  carbonic  acid  gas  propordoned  to  the  atmiftli  and  pnrltf  of  thaw  addi 
isopaetlvBtj.  Tho  nitric,  hydiochlorlc  nd  aceHc  adds  at*  raftmd  to  In  thair  aahydnwi 
Hata ;  the  tartaric  and  dtric  in  thaIr  ciyatalina. 
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Fif.  47.  A,  is  a  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  l4  inches 

long.  It  contains,  as  above  stated,  10,000  grains  of 
water  in  the  graduated  portion ;  O,  or  aeero  being  at 
the  top.  It  has  a  tubnlnre  in  the  side  close  to  the  bo^ 
torn,  through  the  cork  of  which  a  short  tabe  passes 
tight,  and  is  connected  to  a  collar  of  Indian  rubber,  £, 
which  serves  for  a  joint  to  the  upright  tube,  B,  resting 
near  its  open  upper  end  in  a  hooked  wire.  Throu^  the 
cork  in  the  month  of  the  cylinder,  the  taper  tail  of  the 
flask,  C,  passes  air-tight.  The  small  tube,  F,  open  at 
both  ends,  is  cemented  at  bottom  into  the  tail  of  C,  and 
rises  to  the  shoulder  of  the  flask.  The  cork  of  C,  is 
_  perforated,  and  receives  air-tight  the  taper  tube,  D, 
which  can  also  be  closed  with  the  stopcock. 
I        The  new  German  mediod  of  addimetry  oonaists  in 

I  determining  how  much  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged 
I  ihim  a  standard  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  a  given  wei^ 

I I  of  any  acid.    The  twin  flask  represented  in  fig.  48,  k 
I  used. 
I     A,  must  have  a  capacity  of  finom  two  ounces  to  21 

II ounces  of  water;  it  is  advisable  that  B  should  be  a 

sV  little  smaller,  say  of  a  capacity  of  about  1  to  1| 

^z:^  ounces.     Both  flasks  are  closed  by  means  of  doubly 

-'— ^   perforated  corks.     These  perforations  serve  for   the 


reception  of  the  tubes,  a,  c,  and  d.     c« 
is  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  which 
enters  at  its  one  end  just  into  the  flad(,  A« 
but  descends  at  its  other  end,  near  to  the 
bottom  of  B.     These  tubes  are  open  at 
both  ends  when  operating ;  except  the  top 
end,  &,  of  the  tube,  a,  which  is  dosed  by 
means  of  a  pellet  of  wax.    The  substance 
to  be  examined  is  weighed  and  put  into  the 
flask.  A,  into  which  water  is  then  poured 
to  the  extent  of  one-thiid  of  its  capacity. 
B,  IB  filled  vrith  common  Enghsh  sulphuric 
acid  to  about  half  its  capaci^,  and  a  suffi.- 
dent  quantity  of  soda  is  put  into  a  Vattr- 
tube,  which  is  suspended  upright  with  a  alk. 
thread  fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the  coik 
tb  the  mouth  of  the  flask.    On  letting  the  thread  loose,  the  test-tabe 
&JIs»  and  the  cork  being  instantly  replaced,  the  whole  gas  evolved  is 
forced  to  pass  through  the  sulphuric  add  in  B,  and  there  to  depoHt  its 
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ACIDULATED.— Tinged  with  an  add ;  made  slightly  sour. 

ADULT£IlATION.— The  debasing  of  any  piodnct  of  manufactore, 
especially  chemical,  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  mateziala.  The  art  cf 
aacertaining  the  genuinenesa  of  the  several  products  used  by  dyezs,  calico- 
printers,  6cc.^  is  described  under  the  specific  objects  of  manufacture  in  the 
.  body  of  the  work. 

AFFINITY. — The  chemical  term  denoting  the  peculiar  attractive 
fi>rce  which  produces  the  combmation  of  dissimilar  substances ;  such  as 
of  an  alkali  with  an  acid,  or  of  sulphur  with  a  metal.* 

ALIZARINE. — ^From  Ali-zari,  the  cooomercial  name  of  madder  in 
the  Levant ;  a  peculiar  coloring  principle  obtained  £nom  madder. — (See 
chapter  III,  Part  I,  article  Madder.) 

ALKALI. — ^A  class  of  chemical  bodies^  distinguished  chiefly  by  their 
solubihty  in  water,  and  their  power  of  neutralizing  acids,  so  as  to  form 
saline  compounds.  The  alkalies  of  manufacturing  importance  are,  am- 
monia, potash,  soda,  and  quinia.  These  alkalies  change  the  purple  color 
of  red  cabbage  and  radishes  to  a  green,  the.  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  to 
a  purple,  and  the  color  of  turmeric  and  many  other  yellow  dyes  to  a  brown. 
Even  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  the  first  three  alkalies  exercise 
this  diacolonng  power,  which  the  alkaline  earths,  lime,  and  baiytea,  do 
not.  The  same  three  alkalies  have  an  acrid,  and  somewhat  urinous  taste ; 
the  first  two  are  energetic  solvents  of  animal  matter;  and  the  three  com- 
bine with  oils,  so  aa  to  form  soaps.  They  imite  with  water  in  every  pro- 
portion, and  also  with  alcohol ;  and  the  first  three  combine  with  water 
after  being  carbonated. 

ALKALIMETER. — ^An  instrument  for  measuring  the  alkaline  fon^ 
or  purity  of  any  of  the  alkalies  of  commerce.  It  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  present  in  any  sample,  is  propor- 
tiooal  to  the  quantity  of  acid  which  a  given  weight  of  it  can  neutralize. 

ALKANAt  is  the  name  of  the  root  and  leaves  of  Lausania  inermUt 
which  have  been  hag  employed  in  the  Easl^  to  dye  the  nails,  teeth,  hair, 
garments,  Sec.  The  leaves  ground  and  mixed  with  a  little  limewater, 
serve  for  dyeing  the  tails  of  horses  in  Persia  and  Turkey. 

ALKANET,  the  root  of  (Anchusa  Undtaria.)  A  species  of  bugloss, 
cultivated  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpelier.  It  afibrds  a  fine 
red  color  to  alcohol  and  oils;  but  a  dirty  red  to  water.  Its  jMincipal  use 
is  for  coloring  ointments,  cheeses,  and  pommadet.  The  spirituous  tincture 
gives  tQ  white  marble  a  beautiful  deep  stain. 

ALUM. — In  the  alum  works  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  8  diflerent  liquors 
are  met  with.  1st.  '^  Raw  liquor."  The  calcined  alum  shale  is  steeped  in 
water  till  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  9  or  10  penny- 
weights, according  to  the  language  of  the  alum-maker. 
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2d.  ''  Clarified  Ligonr."    The  raw  liquor  is  brcragfat  to  the  boiling  point 
in  lead  pans,  and  snfiered  to  stand  in  a  cistern  till  it  bas  cleared :  it 
is  then  called  clarified  liquor.     Its  gravity  is  raised  to  10  or  11 
pennyweights. 
3d.  "  Concentrated  Liquor.*'    Clarified  liquor  is  Ixnled  down  to  about 
20  pennyweights.    This  is  kept  merely  as  a  test  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  potash  salts  used  by  the  alum-maker.* 
4th.  **  Alum  Mother  Liquor.*'    The  alum  pans  are  fed  with  clarified 
liquor  which  is  boiled  down  to  about  25  or  30  pennyweights,  when  a 
proper  quantity  of  potash  salt  in  solution  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
whole  run  into  coolers  to  crystalize.    The  liquor  pumped  from  these 
rough  crystals  is  called  "  alum  mothevs." 
5th.  **  Salts  Mothers."    The  alum  mothers  are  boiled  down  to  a  ciys- 
talizing  point,  and  afibrd  a  crop  of**  Rough  Epsom,"  which  is  a  sul- 
phste  of  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
6th  and  .7th.  **  Alum  Washings."    The  rough  crystals  o£  alum  (No.  4), 
are  washed  twice  in  water,  the  first  washing  being  about  4  penny- 
weights, the  second  about  2|,  the  difference  in  gravity  being  due  to 
mother  liquor  clinging  to  the  crystals.    ' 
8th.  **  Tan  Liquor."    The  washed  crystals  are  now  (fisaolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  run  into  the  '*  roaching  tuns*'  (wood  vessels  lined  with 
lead)  to  crystaKze.    The  mother  liquor  of  the  *'  roach  alum"  is  called 
**  tun  liquor;"  it  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so  pure  as  a  solurion  of  roach 
alum  in  water. 
ALUMINA. — ^When  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  dropped  into  a  solution 
of  alum,  a  white  precipitate  falls,  which,  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and 
heated,  is  pure  aluminous  earth.    There  are  two  properties  of  this  eardi 
which  render  it  of  great  importance  in  the  arts;  one  is,  that  it  fonns  a 
plastic  mixture  with  water,  and,  though  it  is  not  the  predominant  ingre. 
dient,  yet  it  confers  the  valuable  property  of  plasticity  upon  all  natural 
clays,  which  enables  them  to  be  moulded  into  the  various  forms  of  pot- 
tery and  earthenware ;  the  other  is  the  remarkable  affinity  of  alununa 
for  coloring  and  extractive  matter,  whence  its  use  in  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  calico-printing. — (See  Mordasits,  chapter  I.,  Part  III.) 

ALUMINATE  OF  POTASH.— Another  preparation  of  alumina 
much  employed  as  a  mordant  for  cotton  goods,  is  the  solurion  of  alumina 
in  causric  potash,  known  as  the  aluminate  of  potash.  The  following 
method  of  preparing  this  solurion  is  recommended  by  M.  KcBcUin- 
Schouch  :— 


*  The  ftlnm-maker  tests  his  samples  of  potash  salts  comparatively  by  dissolTlnff  eqoa 
welfhts  of  the  diflerDBt  samples  In  eqaal  measoies  of  alam  liquor  at  aOpennywel^it,  kented 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  weighing  the  qonatlty  of  alam  crystals  produced  oa  cooliaf.*~(8eft 
»r  I,  Part  111.) 
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A  Miliitlon  nf  caostte  potMh  U  lint  made  by  bollfaif  Urn  halt  aa  how  a  nixtora  of  olghlf 
pounds  of  carbonato  of  potaah,  thlity-two  pooads  of  qtiick-limo,  aad  foity  fiUloBB  of  walv. 
Tbo  caiutlc  ley  being  allowed  to  wltle,  thirty  galloas  are  decanted  and  evaporated  down  to 
the  density  33^  ]laun6  ((MP  Twaddell),  aad  00  pounds  of  powdered  alum  are  added  to  the 
boUlaf  liquid.    As  the  solution  eootsi  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  deposited  In  erystals. 

When  a  piece  of  cloth  impregnated  with  the  aluninate  of  potaah  is 
suspended  freely  in  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  seizes 
upon  the  caustic  potash  which  holds  the  alnmina  in  solution,  causing  the 
formation  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  precipitation  of  alumina.  If  the 
apartment  in  which  cottons  printed  with  the  aluminate  of  potash  are 
suspended  is  imperfectly  ventilated,  after  a  short  time  not  a  trace  of  car- 
bonic acid  can  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  ordinary  test  of  lim^ 
water ;  hence  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the  means 
of  producing  a  proper  ventilation  in  the  *' hanging**  or  '*  ageing**  room,  if 
the  complete  precipitation  of  the  alumina  during  that  stage  of  the  process 
IB  required. 

The  time  of  hanging  the  mordanted  goods,  however,  is  seldom  pro- 
longed sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  alumi- 
nate of  potash.  This  is  insured  by  afterward  passing  the  cloth  through 
a  dilute  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  immediately  determines 
the  complete  precipitation  of  the  alumina.  The  reactions  which  take 
place  when  a  solution  of  aluminate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  anunonia  are  expressed  in  the  foUowing  diagram:— 


Aluminate    i^^^^  ^      • 
of  potash    {  Potash  {g^^a- 

^J™^.^  \  aciT    \  cSoriiSr — ^  cUoride  of  potaanum. 

amsunua     J  a  ''  r 

( Ammoma        ....        free. 

The  aluminate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  aluminate  of  potash.  It  is  said  that  no  difier- 
ence  is  perceptible  between  the  effects  obtained  by  aluminate  of  potaaih, 
and  those  by  aluminate  of  soda. 

The  other  simple  preparations  of  alumina  which  are  occasionally  used 
as  mordants  are,  nitrate  of  alumma,  chloride  of  aluminum,  and  tartrate 
of  alumina.  Of  these,  the  most  extenmvely  employed  is  the  nitrate, 
which  may  be  prepared  of  sufficient  purity  for  the  use  of  the  dyer  and 
calico-prmter  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  equal  weights  of  alum 
and  nitrate  of  lead,  when  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed  and  precipitated,  and 
nitrate  of  alumina  remains  in  solution.* — (See  Bed  Liquor.) 
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AMMONIA. — This  important  compound  is  chiefly  produced  artificial- 
ly. It  exists,  combined  with  acids,  in  some  of  the  saline  [ModnctB  of 
volcanos,  and,  in  very  small  quantities,  it  is  discoverable  in  sea-water. 
The  salts  of  ammonia  are  distinguished  as  a  dlass,  by  being  all  volatile, 
or  decomposable  by  a  strong  heat.  If  the  acid  with  which  this  base  ii 
combined  be  volatile,  the  salt  will  be  sublimed  without  change ;  but  if  it 
be  fixed,  the  ammonia  will  fly  cff,  and  the  acid  remain.  Their  taste  is, 
in  general,  hot  and  biting ;  and  they  all  emit  the  well-known  smell  of  the 
volatile  alkali,  when  mixed  with  caustic  lime.  Ammonia  in  its  purest 
state,  is  a  highly  pungent  gas,  possessed  of  all  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  air,  but  very  condensable  with  water.  It  consists  of  3  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  of  azote  condensed  into  two  volumes ;  and  hence  its  den- 
sity is  0*591,  atmospheric  air  being  1*000.  By  strong  compression  and 
refrigeration  it  may  be  liquefied  into  a  fliud,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
0*76  compared  to  water  1*000. — (See  Sal  Amnumiac) 

ANALYSIS. — In  chenustiy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  resolution  of 
compound  bodies  into  their  elements.  It  is  either  qualitative  or  quantita- 
tive. Qualitative  analysis  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  component 
parts,  merely  as  respects  their  nature,  and  without  reference  to  their  rel- 
ative proportions :  it  is  an  imperfect,  and  often  a  very  easy  operation, 
as  compared  with  quantitative  analysis,  by  which  we  determine  not 
merely  the  components  of  a  compound,  but  their  relative  proportions :  to 
effect  this,  much  scientific  skiU  and  practical  dexterity  are  required,  more 
especially  in  the  identification  of  new  substances.  The  theory  of  definite 
proportionals,  or  the  Atomic  Theory,  as  it  is  usually  called,  has  materi- 
ally facilitated  many  analytical  processes,  and  is  especially  valuable  in 
furnishing  an  unerring  test  or  criterion  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

In  reference  to  chemical  analysis  generally,  but  more  especially  as  re- 
gards organic  products,  we  often  employ  tiie  terms  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate analysis :  the  former  referring  to  the  immediate  combinations  which 
form  the  subject  of  experiment ;  the  latter  to  their  final  resolutions  into 
elementary  principles.  Thus,  in  regard  to  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  resolved 
by  proximate  analysLs  into  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  and  these  are  called 
its  proximate  elements ;  but  sulphuric  acid  ia  itself  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur;  and  lime,  of  oxygen  and  calcium;  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  calcium,  therefore,  are  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  sul- 
phate of  lime ;  and  there  are  many  theoretical  points  in  chemistry  de- 
pendent upon  the  views  which  are  taken  of  the  various  groupings  of  these 
ultimate  principles.  Wheat  flour  is  a  compound  of  starch  and  gluten ; 
starch  is  compounded  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  gluten,  of 
the  same  elements  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen ;  so  that  the  ultimate 
eomponents  of  wheat,  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen. 

ANHYDROUS.— Without  water;  a  term  frequently  applied  to  gasea. 
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rnhat  alcohol,  adds,  and  some  other  gabrtanf<w,  to  express  their  existence 
in  the  dry  state. 

AREOMETER  OF  BAUME.— Thia  scale  is  much  used  by  the 
French  authors.  The  fc^wing  table  shows  the  Specific  Gravity  Num- 
bers oorre^Ninding  with  Banme's  Aieometric  Degrees : — 


LiquidtdenMrtlMUi  Water. 

LeM  deaae  than  Walef.           ] 

Da- 

Spedllo 

De- 

Bpecifle 

De- 

Speeifio 

De- 

Bpedfio 

Da- 

Bpcetta 

crtM. 

mntf. 

greet. 

fiaWty. 

ffreet. 

ffimvilr. 

peea. 

fwnly. 

•laea. 

gravitj. 

0 

1-0000 

86 

1-3063 

68 

1-6300 

10 

1-0000 

36 

0-8488 

1 

10066 

37 

1-3160 

63 

16353 

11 

0-9933 

37 

0-8439 

3 

1-0133 

38 

1-336B 

64 

1-5510 

13 

0-9866 

38 

0-8391 

3 

10301 

89 

13368 

66 

15671 

13. 

0-9799 

39 

0-8343 

4 

i<fm 

30 

1-3469 

66 

16833 

14 

0-9733 

40 

08396 

5 

10340 

31 

1-3563 

67 

1-6000 

15 

0-9669 

41 

0-8349 

6 

10411 

38 

1-3667 

58 

1-6170 

16 

0-9606 

48 

0-8308 

7 

10483 

33 

1-3T73 

69 

1-6344 

17 

0-9543 

43 

0-8156 

8 

10566 

34 

1-3881 

60 

1-6633 

18 

0-9480 

44 

0-8111 

9 

10630 

36 

1-3993 

61 

1-6706 

19 

0^430 

46 

0-8066 

10 
U 

i<rm 

36 

1-3103 

63 

1-6889 

30 

0-9359 

46 

0-8038 

1-0780 

IT 

1-3317 

63 

1-7079 

31 

0-9300 

47 

0-7978 

12 

1-0857 

38 

1-3333 

64 

1-7373 

38 

0-9341 

48 

a7936 

13 

1-0936 

39 

13461 

66 

1-7471 

33 

0-9183 

49 

0-7898 

14 

11014 

40 

1-3671 

66 

1-7674 

34 

0-9186 

60 

0-7849 

15 

11095 

41 

1-3694 

67 

1-7883 

36 

0-9068 

51 

0-7807 

16 

11176 

4Q 

1-3818 

68 

1-8095 

36 

0-9013 

68 

0-T766 

17 

1-1359 

43 

1-3946 

69 

1-8313 

37 

0-8957 

53 

0-T736 

18 

11343 

44 

1-4074 

70 

1-8637 

88 

08903 

64 

0-7684 

19 

1-1^8 

46 

14306 

71 

1-8766 

39 

0*8848 

66 

0-7643 

SO 

11516 

46 

1-4339 

73 

1-9000 

30 

0-8795 

56 

0-7604 

di 

M603 

47 

1-4476 

73 

1-9341 

31 

0-87^ 

67 

0-7666 

83 

M693 

48 

1*4616 

74 

1-9487 

33 

0-8690 

68 

0-7536 

S3 

11783 

49 

1-4758 

75 

1-9740 

33 

08639 

69 

0-7487 

.94 

11876 

50 

1-4903 

76 

8-0000 

34 

0-8688 

60 

0-7449 

86 

M968 

61 

1-4961 

35 

0-8538 

61 

0-7419 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASH  is  prepared,  in  tbe  small  way,  by  ex- 
poong  to  a  moderate  beat  in  a  crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white 
arsenic  and  nitre  in  powder.  After  fusion,  the  crucible  is  to  be  cooled ; 
the  contents  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  win 
afford  regular  ciystals  on  cooling.  According  to  M.  Berzelius,  they  are 
composed  of  arsenic  acid,  63*87 ;  potash,  36-16 ;  and  water,  9*97.  It  is 
an  addulous  salt,  and  is  hence  usually  called  the  biarseniate,  to  denote 
that  its  composition  is  2  atoms  of  arsenic  acid,  and  1  of  potash.  This 
ardcle  is  prepared  upon  the  great  scale,  in  l?axony,  by  melting  nitre  and 
arsenious  add  together  in  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron.    A  neutral  arseniato 
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also  k  readily  formed,  by  satoratmg  tlie  excess  of  acid  in  tbe  abore  aalt 
with  potash ;  it  does  not  ccystalize. 

ARSENIC.T-White  aisenic  dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  and  combines 
with  the  metallic  oxides,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called  anenites,  an  ex* 
ample  of  which  has  just  been  .given  above.    They  are  all  poisonous. 

ASTRINGENTS.— The  principal  vegetable  astringents,  are  de- 
scribed in  ch^>ter  II.,  Part  III.,  imder  the  head  of  Tannin  and  OalUc 
Acid.    See  also  MordanUy  chapter  I.  of  the  same  Part. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  or  ATOMS,  are  the  primal  quantities  in 
which  the  different  objects  of  chemistry,  simple  or  componnd,  combine 
with  each  other,  referred  to  a  common  body,  taken  as  unity.  Oxygen  is 
assumed  by  some  philosophers,  and  hydrogen  by  others,  as  the  standard 
of  comparison.  Every  chemical  manufacturer  should  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  combining  ratios,  which  are,  for  the  same  two  sub- 
stances, not  only  definite,  but  multiple ;  two  great  truths,  upon  which 
are  fbimded  not  merely  the  rationale  of  his  operations,  but  also  the  meana 
of  modifying  them  to  useful  purposes.  The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
atomic  weights,  or  prime  equivalents, 'belongs  to  pure  chemistry;  hut 
several  of  its  happiest  applications  are  to  be  found  in  the  processes  of  art, 
as  pursued  upon  the  greatest  scale. — (See  Eq^dioalenU  and  AJfimty.) 


B. 

BASE.— By  a  base  la  meant  an  alkili,  or  a  metalfic  oxide  which  has 
a  tendency  to  unite  with  an  acid  and  thus  form  a  9alU  Thus,  pota^  k 
the  base  of  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash ;  oxide  of  lead  is  the  base  of  sugar 
of  lead,  or  acetate  of  lead ;  soda  is  the  base  of  sulphate  of  soda;  and 
sodium  is  the  metallic  base  of  soda.  Hence  the  distinction  into  salifiable 
and  metallic  bases. 

BISMUTH  is  white,  and  resembles  antimony,  but  has  a  reddish  tint; 
whereas  the  latter  metal  has  a  bluish  cast.  It  is  brilliant,  crystalizes 
readily  in  small  cubical  facets,  is  very  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced 
to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9.83 ;  and  by  hammering  it  with  care, 
the  density  may  be  increased  to  9.8827.  It  melts  at  480^  Fahr.,  and 
may  be  cooled  6  or  7  degrees  below  this  point  without  fixing ;  but  the 
moment  it  begins  to  solidify,  the  temperature  rises  to  480<',  and  continues 
stationary  till  the  whole  mass  is  congealed.  When  heated  from  32^  to 
212^,  it  expands  yj^  in  length.  When  pure  it  afibrds  a  very  valuable 
means  of  adjusting  the  scale  of  high-ranged  thermometers.  At  strong 
heats  bismuth  volatilizes,  may  be  distilled  in  close  vessels,  and  is  thus 
obtained  in  crystaline  laminae.  The  nitrate  of  bismuth,  mixed  with  solu- 
tion of  tin  and  tartar,  has  been  empbyed  as  a  mordant  for  dyeing  Ulac 
and  vklUt  in  calico-printing. 
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BLUB  VITRIOL  (Blne^Stone  or  Sulphate  of  Copper),  u  prepared 
from  the  sulphuret  in  the  ttame  way  aa  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas, 
which  see.  Its  principal  nse  in  the  dye-honse  is. for  dyeing  Sdieele*s 
green.  This  color  is  produced  by  boiling  the  doA  in  a  mixture  of  ane- 
nious  acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  then  passing  it  through  an  alkaline  ley, 
or  more  commonly  lime  Water,  and  so  on  alternately.  Superior  processes 
might  be  had  recourse  to  for  producing  the  same  cdor ;  and  indeed  com- 
mon humanity  would  dictate  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  process 
just  described,  as  in  several  instances,  the  handling  of  goods  dyed  to  this 
shade  of  green  has  terminated  fatally. — See  page  272,  Princes'  patent. 

BRAN. — The  husky  portion  of  ground  wheat,  sep^urated  by  the  bolter 
from  the  flour.  It  is  advantageously  employed  by  calico-printers,  in 
the  clearing  process,  in  which,  by  Ixnling  in  bran-water,  the  coloring  mat- 
ters adhering  to  the  non-mordanted  parts  of  maddered  goods,  as  well  as 
the  dun  matters  which  cloud  the  mordanted  portions,  are  removed.  A 
valuable  series  of  researches  concerning  the  operatiott  of  bran  in  such 
cases  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  that  distinguished  chemist  and  calico- 
printer,  M.  Daniel  Koechlin  Schouch,  and  published  in  the  ninth  number 
of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Industrielle  de  Mulhausen.  Nine  sets  uf 
experiments  are  recorded,  which  justified  the  following  conclusions  :— 

1.  The  dote  of  two  bosbeU  of  bma  Hat  10  pieees  of  nlicoto  tlie  beet,  the  ebolUtloii  belBf 
kept  up  for  en  boer.  A  boll  for  the  eame  time  !■  pure  water  had  do  e  Act  !■  clearlnf  either 
the  gnmada  or  the  flgnrea. 

%  FUtoen  ntaolee  bolUaff  are  ■ofldeat  whea  the  pilaclpal  oltfectli  to  cleu  white  fioudi* 
bnt  1b  eertalB  caeee  thirty  mUmtet  aie  requisite  to  brlghteB  the  dyed  parte.  If,  by  focieaeiaff 
the  eharge  of  bran,  the  time  of  the  ebaUltkm  could  be  Bhorteaed,  It  would  be  In  some  plaoea, 
at  Ataaee,  an  economy ;  became  for  the  pasaafe  often  pieces  through  a  copper  or  Tat  heated 
with  steam,  1  cwi.  of  cval  Is  coasamed  In  Aiel.  which  costs  ftom  9X  lo  3  ftwcs,  while  two 
bushels  of  bran  may  be  bought  for  one  ftanc 

3.  By  IncrsealBg  the  qoantfty  of  water  from  IS  to  94  hectolllres  with  two^uhels  of  bna, 
the  clearing  eftct  upon  the  ten  pieces  was  Impaired.  It  Is  thersfore  adyanlacsous  not  to  use 
loo  much  walsr. 

4.  Many  experlmenU  concur  to  prove  that  floor  is  altogetbrr  useless  for  the  cleeilng  boU, 
and  that  finer  bran  Is  Inferior  for  this  purpose  to  the  coarser. 

9.  The  white  ground  of  the  calicoes  boiled  with  wheat  bran,  are  dUUngulshable  by  their 
superior  brightness  flom  that  of  those  boiled  with  rye  braa,  aud  especially  with  barley  beau ; 
the  totter  haTing  taaidly  any  eflbcL 

&  There  Is  no  advantage  In  adding  soap  to  the  bran  boU ;  though  a  Ultle  potash  or  soda 
Bay  be  properly  Introduced  when  the  water  is  calcareoos. 

7.  The  pellicle  of  the  bran  is  the  most  powerlhl  part,  the  flour  and  the  starch  are  of  no  use 
in  deailog  goods,  bnt  the  mudtoge  which  forms  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  braa  has  eeu- 
slderable  efllcacy,  and  seems  to  act  to  the  following  way.  In  proportion  as  the  mucltoflaous 
substance  dissdvee  the  coloring  and  towny  matters  upon  the  cloth,  the  husky  snrfoee  attreett 
•■d  flies  upon  itself  the  greater  part  of  them.  Accotdlagly,  when  used,  bran  Is  digeeted  to  a 
weak  alkaline  bath,  It  givee  up  the  color  which  it  had  absorbed  frara  the  etoth. 

The  following  chemical  examination  of  hran  is  interesting : — 

A  poaad  of  bran  was  boiled  etsuecemlvetlmee  with  water;  the  decoctloBs,  being  fliteietf, 
tot  foU  to  eoollBg  a  greyWi  deposit,  which  was  sepaiatod  by  deeauialioiL   The  etoartiqMr 
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1  by  tnipofMlM  to  dnroM  Ibor  ooMM  or »  tamraldi,  Mtte  mati«,  eompoirt 

of  nttcUife,  a  Unto  glaten,  Md  staich. 

The  gray  depont  of  the  above  filtered  Hqnor  amomited  to  half  an 
otLiiee.  Nine  ounces  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  bran  were  obtuned. 
The  loss  amotmted  to  2^  ounces,  being  in  some  measure  the  hygrometric 
water  of  the  bran  itseUl* 

BRITISH  GtTM. — ^The  trivial  name  given  to  starch,  altered  by  a 
slight  calcination  in  an  oven^  whereby  it  assnmes  the  appearance  and  ac- 
quires the  properties  of  gam,  being  solnble  in  cold  Water,  and  fiimung  in 
diat  state  a  paste  weQ  adapted  to  thicken  the  colors  of  the  calico-printer. 
(See  the  articles  SUareh  and  Own.) 

a 

CAE60NATES. — ^Saline  compounds  in  definite  proportions  of  car- 
bonic add,  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  the  ordinary  metallic  oxides. 

The  carbonates  principally  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  are  ihose 
«f  ammonith  copper^  troti,  lead,  limef  magnesia,  potash,  soda.  Native 
-carbonate  of  copper  is  the  beautiful  green  mineral  called  Malaichite. 

Carbonates  are  easily  analyzed  by  estimating  either  by  woght  or 
measure  the  quantity  of  carbcmic  acid  which  they  evolve  under  the  de- 
composing action  of  somewhat  dilute  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid  ; 
for  as  they  are  all  compounds  of  acid,  and  base  in  equivalent  proportions^ 
the  quantity  of  acid  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  base.  Thus,  as  pure 
limestone  cansists  of  56  of  lime  and  44  of  acid,  in  100  parts,  if  upon  esr 
amining  a  sample  of  limestone  we  filnd  it  to  ^ve  out  only  $^  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  add  gas,  during  its  slow  solution  in  muriatic  add,  we  are  sura 
that  there  are  only  28  parts  of  lime  present. 

CARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA.— A  salt  called  in  modem  chemistiy 
sesqut-carhonate,  to  denote  its  bdng  composed  of  one  and  a  half  equiva- 
lent primes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one  of  ammonia.    It  consists  by  Dr. 
lire's  analysis,  of  55*89  carbonic  acid,  28*86  ammonia,  and  15*25  water, 
in  100  parts.    It  is  generally  prepared  by  mixing  from  1|  to  1}  parts  of 
welt-washed  dry  chalk,  with  1  of  sal-ammoniac,  introducing  the  mixture 
intoan  earthen  or  cast*inm  retort,  >or  subliming  pot,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
heal  gradually  raised  to  redness.    By  double  decomposition,  the  ammo- 
nia is  volatilized  in  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  and 
the  vapors  are  received  in  a  condensing  receiver  made  either  of  fjmm, 
stone  ware,  or  lead.    The  chlorine  of  the  sal-ammoniac  remains  in  ilie 

•  Wlm  tioaad  with  dlstUlad  wmter,  goodi  ave  claand  pntty  wsU  wUhmt  bna.   Osttate 
MiMt»  tfm  auHt  to  Mtodoalva  »w niaatw  ia  >  iCwg^woBttoa of  \nm |WftwiSI| 
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ratoity  associated  with  the  basis  of  the  chalk  in  the  state  of  chloride  of 
cakiiim.    Some  ammoma  gas  escapes  during  the  process. 

The  saline  mass  thus  sablimed  is  purified  by  a  second  sablimatiaii  in 
glass  or  salt-g^aaeed  earthen  vessels.  The  salt  may  be  obtained^  by  the 
above  method  qarefblly  conducted,  in  rhomboidal  octahedjNni%  but  it  is 
generally  made  for  the  market  in  a  compact  semircrystaline  white  cake. 
It  has  a  pnngent  ammoniacal  smell ;  a  hot,  p1^lgent,  alkaline  taste ;  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water.  It 
most  be  kept  in  weQ-closed  vessels,  >as  by  exposure  to  the  air  a  p(»tion  of 
its  amTnonia  exhales,  and  it  passes  into  die  state  of  the  scentless  bicarbo- 
nate.<«— (See  Sai  Ammomac.) 

CALCINATION.~-The  reduction  of  sabstances  to  cinder  or  ash. 
The  term  is  derived  .from  the  Latin  word  caiXf  <|aick*lime,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  limestone ;  and  hence 
the  old  chemists  employed  the  word  calcination  to  express  any  snpposed 
analogoos  change,  metallic  substances  being  apparently  converted  into 
earthy  matter  by  calcination. 

CALCIUM. — ^The  metallic  base  of  hme,  discovered  in  1808  by  Davy. 
This  substance  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  such  smaU  quantities,  that 
its  properties  have  not  been  accurately  investigated.  It  is  probdily  a 
briUiant  white  metid,  highly  inflammable,  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy 
as  water.  Combined  with  <»ygen  it  Ibrms  lime,  which  consists  of  20  cal- 
eiuin-|-8  axygen==28  liine. — (See  B^eodUn^,  chapter  I.,  Part  II.) 

CARBURETS.^-In  ohemistry,  the  generic  term  fer  compooads  of 
carbon  with  the  simple  combustibles. 

CAUSTIC. — ^Any  chemical  substance  ccnrrorive  of  the  skin  and  flesh ; 
as  potash,  called  common  caustic,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  called  lunar  caus- 
tic, by  surgeons. 

CHALK* — A  friable  carbonate  of  lime,  white,  opaque,  soft,  dull,  or 
without  any  appearance  of  polish  in  its  fracture.  Ita  specifio-  grwrity 
varies  £rom  9*4  to  S«6.  It  usually- cmitains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  purified  by  trituration  and  elutriation.  The 
flificious  and  ferruginous  matters  subside  first,  and  the  finer  chalky  parti^ 
des  floating  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  may  be. decanted  with  it,  and  ob- 
tained by  subsidence.  When  thus  purified,  it  is  called  uMtening  and 
Spanish  white.  Pure  chalk  should  dissdve  readily  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  solution  should  afibrd  no  precipitate  with  water  of  ammo- 
nia.—(See  SUaHU.) 

CHEBIISTRY. — Chemistry  is  a  department  of  science,  the  objects 
of  which  are  to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  their  mutual  actions  and  combinations ;  to  ascertain  the  pn>- 
portions  in  which  they  imite,  and  tihe  modes  of  separata'ng  them  when 
united ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  laws  and  powers  which  preside  over  and 
aflect  these  agencies.  » 
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CHLORATES.— Combinctioiis  of  chloric  a^d  with  salifiable  1 
Of  these  salts  the  MoraU  of  potash  is  best  known.    Chlorate  of  pousb 
cbasisU  of  76  chlorine  acid-HB  pocassasl24  of  the  chlorate. 

CHLORIDES. — Combinadoiis  of  chlorine,  conrespondmg  with  the 
oxides.  Common  salt  is  a  ehloride  of  sodium ;  that  is,  a  binaiy  com- 
ponnd  of  chlorine  and  sodiun.  Where  there  are  two  chlorides  of  the 
same  base,  the  lela^Te  proportioDS  of  chlorine  in  them  are  almoat  invaii** 
ably  as  1  to  2  ;  hence  the  terms  jrotoMonde  and  bichloride.  Calomel 
and  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  prpcochloride  and  Inchloride  of  mercory. 
The  latter  is  frequently  teanotd  perehloride*  In  calomel  200  of  mereniy 
are  combined  with  36  of  chlorine,  and  in  corrosiYe  sablimate  with  twice 
36^  or  72. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME.— The  mannfactme  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
of  great  importance,  and  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  For  its  prep- 
aration, see  chapter  L,  Part  II. 

CHLORINE.*-— Tlus,  in  a  separate'state,  and  under  ordinary  ciiciim- 
stances,  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas ;  bnt  when  submitted  to  a  pressore  of 
£>ar  atnoospheres,  it  becomes  a  yellow  transparent  liquid.  The  gaa,  if 
breathed  imdilutedf  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  yet  it  does  not  eztangnish  flame ; 
on  the  contrary,  varioos  bodies,  when  immersed  in.  it,  take  fire  spontane- 
oosly.  A  candle  bums  in  it  with  a  red  flame ;  and  a  piece  of  phospho- 
rus introduced  into  it  burns  with  a  pale  white  light.  Copper,  tin,  zinc, 
axsenic,  and  antimony,  when  introduced  into  it  in  thin  leaves,  or  reduced 
to  filings,  take  fire,  and  combining  with  the  gas  form  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  oxides,  and  which  are  therefore  named  Morides.  Mercuiy 
also  enters  rapidly  into  comlnnatian  with  it,  forming  chloride  of  mercury ;. 
a  substance  better  known  as  corrosive  svhUmaU  (which  see).  Water  ab- 
sorbs twice  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  the  solution  is  called  chlorine-water. 
If  this  solution  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  light  it  is  obsenred  to  give  off  oxy- 
gen»  and  after  a  time  it  is  found  that  the  solution  hss  attamed  acid  pro- 
perties: that  it  has  kist  the  astringent  taste  which  it  originally  possened, 
and  has  attained  instead  of  this  and  other  properties,  the  particular  pro- 
perties of  the  acid  popularly  known  as  spirit  of  salt,  and  which,  it  ia 
plain  from  tlus  simple  experin^ent,  must  consist  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
in  combination. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  cUorine  is  its  power  of  de- 
stroying all  vegetable  colors.  If  a  vegetable  blue-— for  instance  the  blue 
infusion  of  red-cabbage — ^be  exposed  to  its  action,  the  color  is  not  altered 
to  red,  as  it  would  be  by  an  acid,  nor  to  green,  as  it  would  be  by  an  alkali, 
but  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  the  medium  in  which  the  blue  was  oosk- 
tained,  appears  odlotrless,  at  least  so  far  as  the  vegetable  was  ooDcemed. 
On  this  account  chlorine  has  been  introduoed  as  a  powerful  agent  in  tite 

•  FhMi  ft  Oraak  woid  ilfnlfyi^  "giMa**  ftanltoeolor. 
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art  of  bleaching.  Thus  if  vnbleaclied  linens  be  properly  exposed  to  its  ac* 
tion,  the  matter  which  gives  them  their  gray  color  is  decon^xMed,  and 
the  linen  assumes  the  whiteness  which  is  natural  to  its  fibi^.  However, 
if  applied  in  its  pnie  state,  and  not  snf&ciently  dilated,  chlorine  attacks 
the  vegetable  fibre,  and  invariably  destroys  the  strength  and  textnre  of 
the  linen,  and  thereforo  it  is  a  dangerous  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. To  render  it  more  safe  and  convenient  of  applicatioDt  it  is 
always  tempered  by  the  quiescent  affinity  of  some  alkaline  base,  as  pot- 
ash, soda,  or  lime.  A  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda  saturated 
with  the  gas,  afibrds  a  "  bleaching  liquor,"  which  is  still  used  by  some 
bleachers  and  calico  printers  in  their  more  delicate  processes;  but  the 
price  of  these  alkalies  has  led  to  the  employment  almost  universally  of  the 
''bleaching  powder,"  manufactured  to  an  immense  extent  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  **  chloride  of  lime." 

The  bleaching  property  of  chlorine  consists  in  its  powerful  affinity  ibr 
hydrogen ;  not  only  does  it  combine  rapidly  with  that  element  in  the  gas- 
eous state,  under  the  influence  of  fight,  but  seizes  upon  it  in  many  of  its 
liquid  and  sofid  combinations — as  in  volatile  oils,  which  it  inflames,  and 
in  yellow  wax,  cotton  and  flax,  which  it  whitens  by  decomposing  the  mat- 
ter which  gives  them  color,  and  of  which  hydrogen  is  reckoned  the  basis* 
For  the  same  reason,  it  is  used  successfully  in  destroying  malaria,  and 
putrescent  miasmata,  which  all  contain  hydrogenous  matter  as  thor  baae, 
and  which  is  seized  upon  by  this  energetic  element.  It  is  the  same  affin- 
ity fiir  hydrogen  which  causes  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  from  water 
which  has  absorbed  chlorine ;  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  i^d  Hberates  the  oxygen,  the  other 
element  of  the  water. 

It  was  stated  that  the  grand  source  of  chlorine  is  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  an  enormous  sdution  of  §aU — ^a  universally  known  and 
indispensable  article  of  consumption  with  the  human  race,  an  article 
indeed  which  seems  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Now  this  ioU  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  a  metal; 
it  is  in  fact  a  chloride,  consisting  when  pure  of  60  of  chlorine  and  40  of 
sodium  in  100  parts ;  and  whether  it  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  or  be  dug  out  of  the  salt  mines  of  Wieficzka  or  Northwich,  it  has 
the  same  composition.  It  is  never  indeed  found  unmixed  with  foreign 
matters,  but  it  may  be  separated  from  all  impurities  by  appfianeea  cf 
chemistry,  which  is  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 

To  separate  -the  ushlorine  from  the  metaUic  base  with  which  it  is  in 
combination  in  the  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  devise  a  means  of  subvert- 
ing the  affinity  which  retains  them  in  union.  This  can  readily  be  done 
in  the  following  way : — 

fBtndoee  Into  ft  tl«H  niort  a  mbtara  or  tbiM  pwts  or  oonnoB  Mlt,  Md  MTo  ^^ 
iMldoof —mnots^  wdTMrvpoatbealsliiNtwopuitornlphMleMMdllslidwIlhin 
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Mm  w€ff bt  or  wftfar.  ( A  ttitalated  ratort  iImmU  fee  «•<,  uid  Om  add  iteMiU  to  Uit^as 
tiro  wilumdUlfcraatttiDM  10  avoid  too  vlotoat  Ml  eflhrvHCMct.)  TbeboatofaiplittlaBp 
toiaf  aiipUad  to  tlio  ratort,  the  gaa  wiU  to  expaUed,  and  nay  to  eoUocted  In  todiai  bifaitad 
Ia  as  lUOe  water  as  will  aai wer  tho  porpoM,  In  order  to  pravent  waste  by  absorption. 

This  is  a  mediod  cf  obtaining  chlorine  from  oGnunon  saU;  it  10  that 
practised  by  the  manufacturer  upon  an  extended  sc^ale  i  bat  chlorine  may 
be  obtained  more  conveniently  in  small  quantirieaby  powring  kjfdroeklo' 
rie  acid  vpon  hlaek  oxide  of  manganese  in  a  retort,  and  appLymg  a  gem» 
tie  heat  a$  before^  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
the  element  chlorine  passes- off  in  the  form  of  a  green  pungent  gas. — (See 
BUanJiing,  chapter  I.,  Part  II.) 

CHROMATE  OF  LEAD.— (See  chapter  IV.,  Part  I.) 

GHROMATE  OF  POTASH.— AU  the  salts  of  chromic  acid  an  of 
a  yellow,  orange,  or  red  color:  by  mixing  them  with  a  little  alkali,  they 
afford,  with  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe,  a  beaatifiil  green-cokved  glass. 
This  green  color  of  the  oxide  of  chrome  may  also  be  developed  by  treat* 
log  any  chromate  with  muriatic  acid  and  a  little  alcohol.  If  we  neutral- 
ize chromic  acid  with  potash,  by  evaporatioii  of  the  soludon,  we  shall 
obtain  two  distinct  salts.  The  first  which  crystalizeswill  be  a  bichromate 
of  potash,  oonnstiBg  of  2  equivalents  of  acid  and  1  of  base;  the  seoood* 
which  is  much  more  soluble,  of  1  equivalent  of  acid  and  1  of  base.  The 
latter,  or  ehromaie  of  potash,  is  procured  in  prismatic  crystals  of  a  fine 
lemon-yellow  color,  and  possesses  a  cool,  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  It 
turns  the  yellow  color  of  vegetables  red.  When  exposed  to  heat  it  is  not 
decomposed,  but  assumes  a  tint  of  green  from  the  IbrmatiaD  of  a  minute 
portion  of  protoxide.  Though  very  scduble  in  water,  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  does  not  contain  any  water  of  crystalizatioa* 

The  hUhromaU  of  potash  (chrome)  is  inuch  less  soluble  than  the  neutral 
chromate,  and  100  parts  of  ^ater  only  take  up  10  of  the  salt.  It  Anns 
beautiful  tabular  crystals  of  a  rich  red  color,  whidi  are  anhydrous^  and 
consist  of  2  equivalents  of  the  acid  and  1  of  the  alkali.  When  exposed 
to  heat  they  suffer  deoompoeition ;  the  neutral  chromate  is  formed,  mixed 
with  oxide  of  chrome,  from  the  deoxygenation  of  the  excess  of  add* 
The  solution  of  this  salt  reddens  vegetable  blue  colon.  Chromate  of 
potash  is  manufiictured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  to  rednees,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  oitrs,  a  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  chromate  of  iroa, 
and  which  is  a  native  compound  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  chrome. 
Chromic  acid  is  thus  generated,  which  combines  with  the  alkali  of  the 
nitre.  The  mass  obtained  is  digested  in  water,  and  the  solutioa  neutral- 
ised by  nitric  acid.  By  evaporation  crystals  of  nitre  are  separated,  and 
the  reddual  liquid,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  affords  small  crystals  of 
the  salt. 

From  the  chromate  of  potash  all  the  other  chromates  are  easily  ob- 
tained by  double  decomposition :  the  stable  salts  of  baryta,  lead,  pralQK* 
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ide  of  meieuy,  and  gilT«r,  afford  inaoliible  chromatea  of  the  same  baaea. 
Tbe  first  two  are  ydlow,<  the  second  orange-red,  and  the  third  deep  red; 
Many  of  these  salta  are  valuable  as  briHiant  pigments;  and  a  snb-chio> 
mate  of  lead,  formed  by  boiling  the  neutral  chixnnate  with  potash,  is  ex- 
tenalTely  used  as  a  fine  unalterable  red  in  calieo-printing. 

CHROMATICS.— That  part  of  optica  which  treats  of  the  colors  of 
light  and  of  natural  bodies.  This  is  a  very  important  branch  of  physical 
adence,  and  one  which  of  late  years  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
assiduity.  Until  Newton  undertook  his  memorable  experiments  on  the 
refraction  of  light,  the  cause  of  the  different  ctAars  of  bodies  had  never 
received  any  satisfactory  explanation :  such,  indeed^  was  the  difficulty 
which  the  ancients  attached  to  this  subject,  that  Plato  considered  it  to  be 
an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Deity  to  attempt  the  investigation  of 
dds  mystery  of  nature.  The  discovery  of  the  difierence  o£  refrangibility 
in  the  colored  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  afibrded  a  clue  to  the  sohttioa 
ef  die  problem ;  and  Newton  demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  decisive  ex- 
periments, that  color  depends  not  on  any  modification  of  light  acquired 
by  reflection  or  refraction,  but  is  inherent  in  the  light  itself;  the  solar 
beam  being  composed  of  rays  of  all  the  colc»rs  contained  in  the  spectrum, 
which  are  difierently  afiected  in  pasdng  through  refracting  media.  This 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  different  species  of  luminous  molecules  is 
Ibimded  on  the  othervhypotheas,  that  light  is  a  substance  emitted  from  the 
•nn  or  luminous  body,  and  is  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  the- 
ory ;  &r  if  color  depended  mertsly  on  a  diff*erence  of  the  masses,  or  of  the 
xmtial  velocities  of  the  particles,  it  would  follow  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
fays,  in  passing  through  a  prism,  would  always  be  proportional  to  the 
refraction,  which  is  well  known,  is  contrary  to  experienea. — Brande.^ 

CHROMIUM  is  a  whitish,  brittle,  and  very  infunble  metal ;  sp.  gr. 
5*5.  When  heated  with  nitre  it  is  converted  into  ckromie  acid. — (See 
diapter  IV.,  Part  I.) 

CINNABAR. — The  native  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  It  oecnrs  some- 
times crystalised  in  rhomboids ;  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6*7  to 
8*2;  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  is  fine  grained ;  opaque ;  has  an  adaman- 
tine lustre,  and  a  color  passing  fifom  cochineal  to  ruby-red.  This  fibrous 
and  eartiiy  dimabar  has  a  scarlet  hue.  It  is  met  with  disseminated  in 
smaller  or  larger  lumps  in  veins,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  black  day, 
and  is  assodated  with  native  quicksilver,  amalgam,  with  iron-ore,  lead- 
glance,  blende,  copper-ore,  gold,  Ace.  Its  prindpal  localities  are  Alma- 
den  in  Spain,  Idria  in  the  Schiefergebirge,  Kremnitz  and  Schemnitz  in 
Hungary ;  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Nassau,  China,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Pern.  It  consists  of  two  primes  of  sulphur,  =s  3^240,  c6m^ 
bined  with  one  of  mercury,  =  202-863 ;  or  in  100  parts,  of  12-7  snlphur 

*  See  chapter  n.|PiitL 
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4-  87'3  merciuy.  U  is  the  most  prolific  oia of  Ak  metal;  and  it  tmmtj 
noelted  by  expoaiiig  a  mixtiiie  of  it  with  iron  or  lime  to  a  red  beat  in 
xetom**  Factitious  cimiabar  is  called  in  commeioe  Vermilion. — (See 
Fermt/tofi.) 

CLAY. — ^In  chemistry,  a  term  generally  applied  to  a  variety  of. 
pUutic  earthy  componnds  of  different  colors,  and  having  much  attractian 
£>r  water.  They  are  essential  in  the  mann&ctnre  of  pottery,  and  oonfliat 
of  silica,  with  variable  quantities  of  ahimina,  and  generaOy  some  onde 
of  iron. — (See  Alum.) 

COLOR;  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  ODORS^The  IbUowing  inter* 
eating  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Stark,  to  ascertain  die 
influence  of  cobr  upon  odors,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  men  of 
science.  In  fact  the  subject  has  not,  that  we  are  aware,  hitherto  been 
investigated,  0nd  we  know  of  no  recorded  facts  in  which  the  influence  of 
color  on  odors  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Stark  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  during  hia 
attendance  at  the  anatomical  rooms,  in  the  winter  session  of  1831.  Do^ 
ring  the  early  part  of  that  winter  he  generally  wore  a  light  olive-colored 
dress,  but  happening  one  day  to  attend  the  rooms  in  black  dothea,  he 
was  not  a  little  struck  by  the  almost  intolerable  smell  they  had  ac- 
quired. The  smell  was  so  very  strong  as  to  be  remarked  even  by  the 
family  at  homer  and  it  was  recognised  on  the  same  piece  of  dress  foit  sev- 
eral days.  No  odor  to  the  same,  extent  had  been  remarked  in  the  lightsr 
colored  clothes.  The  fetid  smell  which  they  more  or  less  acquired  in  die 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  slight  ezposuio 
to  the  air  alone  was  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the  odor  which  they 
had  thus  contracted. 

This  circunostance  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  to  ascertain,  if  poan- 
ble,  why  difierent  clothes  of  neariy  the  same  texture,  but  luyt  of  die 
same  cobr,  should  attract  odors  in  proportions  so  very  diflerent.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  color  of  bodies,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, modifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  capabifityof  surfaces  lor  im* 
bibing  and  giving  obt  odors. 

1.  Black  and  white  wool  was  enclosed,  ten  grains  of  each,  in  a  vosaol, 
widi  a  small  piece  of  camphor,  and  kept  carefully  secluded  firom  the 
light.  When  examined  six  hours  afterwards,  it  was  at  once  evident  to 
the  fense  of  smell  that  the  black  wool  had  attracted  more  of  die  odonsos 
particles  than  the  white  wool,  though  neidier  had  gained  any  appreciable 
weight. 

%•  Equal  weights  of  black  and  white  wool  were  enclosed  by  X^ 
Starke  in  a  small  drawer  along  with  a  piece  of  assafintida;  in  twoi^. 

*  NUrie  MlihM  not  iIm  pnqwitf  of  deoompoiliir  dnoalwf ,  bnt  nitrmnoitelle  Mii 
tt  wtthmfUlty.  whea  usUted  by  IwM. 
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four  hxmn  the  black  wool  had  oontractad  a  strong  odor  of  the  gum,  while 
IB  the  white  wool^  the  smell  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

3.  To  try  the  effect  of  odors  upon  a  vegetable  sabstance,  equal  quan- 
tities of  black  and  white  cotton  wool  were  taken,  and  enclosed  with  as- 
safotida.  Two  similar  quantities  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the 
emanations  of  camphor  in  another  drawer.  In  both,  the  black-colorod 
cotton  had  attracted  the  greatest  quantity  of  odorous  particlesi  as  pal- 
pably evidenced  by  the  smelL. 

4.  Equal  weigto  of  black,  red,  and  white  wool,  were  enclosed  in  a 
drawer  with  assafindda ;  and  similar  quantities  of  these  colored  wools  in 
another  drawer  with  camphor.  The  result  was  as  before.  The  black  in 
both  experiments  had  attracted  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  odoroas 
particles,  as  evidenced  to  smell;  the  red  next  followed  in  point  of  in- 
tensity of  smell,  and  the  white,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  had  attracted 
least  of  the  odor. 

5.  The  same  experiments  were  tried  on  cotton  of  similar  colons,  and 
with  the  same  results. 

6.  Six  different  colored  wools,  enclosed,  an  equal  weight  of  each,  viz., 
black,  blue,  gieen,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  with  assafcBtida.  They  were 
ranged  circulaily  round  the  odorous  body,  without  touching  it  or  one  an- 
other, and  were  then  covered  over  and  excluded  from  die  light.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  they  were  examined.  The  black  was  found  to 
have  much  the  strongest  smell  of  assafoBtida ;  the  blue  the  next ;  after 
that  the  red,  and  then  the  green,  the  yellow  had  but  little  smell,  and  the 
white  scarcely  any. 

7.  A  similar  experiment,  using  camphor  instead  of  assafostida,  afforded 
precisely  the  same  results. 

8.  Various  colored  cottons  were,  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  all 
these  the  smell  was  invariably  foiind  to  be  of  corresponding  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  color,  as  in  the  wools. 

9.  Silks  of  different  coknB  gave  the  same  results. 

10.  Br.  Stark  next  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  comparative  power  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  so  far  as  regards  their  influence  oiner 
odors.  This  was  a  much  more  delicate  point  to  ascertain  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  free  from  fallacy,  aa  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  wool  of  Ae 
same  degree  of  fineness  as  cotton,  the  substances  he  generally  preferred 
for  these  experiments.  Equal  weights  of  black  and  white  wool  were 
first  enclosed,  and  black  and  white  cotton,  with  camphor.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  black  wool  had  acquired  a  stronger  smell  than  the  cotton 
of  similar  color;  the  white  wool  had  also  taken  up  more  of  the  odofoas 
particles  than  the  white  cotton,  though  the  odor  in  both  was  very  feeble. 

Hi  When  assafostida  was  used  in  a  similar  experiment,  the  odor  was 
mnch  more  distinguishable,  and  it  could  at  once  be  diitinguiabed  by  smell, 
that  the  wool  had  taken  up  much  mors  of  the  odor  than  the  cotton.    In- 
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deed,  fimm  muxy  eoLpemaitB  made  to- atciartain  tids  ftd,  wool  appeals 
to  have  a  peculiar  attractioD  &r  fetid  odora.  For  inataiioei  i£,  after  liaT- 
iDg  allowed  wool  to  lie  in  oontact  with  camphor  for  aome  time,  it  be  after^ 
wards  placed,  even  £xr  a  very  few  houra,  near  a  immita  portion  of  aol- 
phnret  of  baiimn  (which,  it  ia  well  known,  exfaalea  eopaooaly  the  fetid 
odor  of  anlphnxelted  hydrogen),  it  qnickly  losea  tkit  caaphonma  smeD, 
and  aoqnirea  and  even  ntains  in  considerable  intaosi^,  the  fetid  smeD  of 
the  solphnret  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  in  most  of  these  experinMBta, 
Dr.  Stark  did  not  trast  to  his  own  (factory  oi^gans  alone.  AH  fihe  mem- 
bers of  his  femily,  and  several  of  his  fiiends,  having  lent  their  aid  to  dia* 
tingaish  between  the  different  intensities  of  the  odor  which  each  sabsta&ee 
had  attracted ;  and  thoogh  only  a  few  experimenfes  are  here  detailed,  sim- 
ilar ones  have  been  many  times  performed  by  the  same  gentleman,  widi 
various  other  odorous  substances.  The  whole  of  these  in  their  general 
results  seemed  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  color  of  substances  exerted 
a  peculiar  influence  over  the  absorption  of  odora. 

In  all  thes^  experiments,  however,  reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon  one 
sense  alone,  viz*  that  of  smell,  as  none  of  the  snbetanoes  employed  had 
gained  any  appreciable  weight.  It  was  therefore,  densous,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, at  least  one  experiment  should  be  devised,  which  would  shew,  by 
the  evidence  of  actual  increase  of  weight,  that  one  color  invariably  at- 
tracted more  of  any  odorous  substance  than  another;  and  upon  con- 
sidering the  various  odorous  substances  which  could  be  eaaly  vdatDized 
without  change,  and  whose  odor  was  inseparable  from  the  substance, 
camphor  was  fixed  upon  as  the  one  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  In  an 
experiment  of  tins  nattire  it  was  necessary  that  the  camphor  should  be 
volatilized,  or  converted  into  vapor,  and  that  the  colored  substances 
should  he  so  placed  as  to  come  in  oontact  with  the  camphor  while  in  that 
state.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first  impoitance  to  prevent  currents  of  air 
within  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  was  ooudueted,  and  with  this 
fiew,  a  funnel-shaped  vesael  <kf  tin  plate,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
was  used.  This  rested  on  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ihe  camphor  to  be  volatilized  was  placed.  The  ooloied  aubstaneea,  after 
being  accurately  weighed,  were  supported  on  a  bent  wire,  and  introduced 
through  the  upper  aperture.  This  was  then  covered  over  widi  a  plate  of 
glass.  Heat  was  now  applied  gently  to  volatilise  the  oampkir ;  and  wlieife 
the  heat  was  withdrawn  and  the  apparatus  cool,  tho  ookved  eubstancea 
wain  again  accurately  weighed,  and  the  difference  in  weig^  noted  down. 

Ptooeeding  on  this  plan,  the  most  satisfectory  and  conclusivn  lesulta 
were  obtained.  The  deposition  of  the  camphor  in  varuraa  proportiosm 
on  the  cabled  snbatancea  subatdtted  to  experiment,  offered  evideaoe  of 
tha  particular  attractian  of  ooikna  for  odora,  resting  on  ocnlaT  demonstm- 
tiott;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  evidence  arisii^  from  a  poaitive  ni.. 
oraaae  of  weight,  as  ascertained  by  the  balance,  the  conclusions  praviou^ 
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ly  drawn  from  the  aense  of  smell  are  ocmfinned  in  a  nngolar  and  very  aatia* 
&ctory  manner.  In  this  mode  all  the  former  experiments,  with  differently 
colored  substances,  were  repeated;  but  we  shall  here  only  detail  a  few, 
as  sufficient  feo  shew  the  general  results. 

1.  Ten  grains  of  white,  and  the  same  quantity  of  black  wool  were 
taken,  suspending  them  in  the  manner  stated ;  the  camphor  was  vapor- 
ized. When  the  apparatus  cooled,  it  was  found,  on  weighing  the  wool, 
that  the  white  had  gained  1-f^^  gram  in  weight,  and  the  black  1^  grain. 

2.  In  a  similar  experiment,  but  using  three  colors  of  wool,  white,  red« 
and  black,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  white  wool  had  gained  i^ths  of  a 
grain ;  the  red  i^ths ;  and  the  black  l^ths  grain. 

3.  In  another,  where  the  heat  was  applied  for  about  ten  seconds,  the 
white  had  gained  no  appreciable  weight,  and  but  little  smell ;  the  red  had 
gained  -f^of  b.  grain ;  while  the  black  had  acquired  -j^ths  of  a  grain. 

4.  In  an  experiment  with  black,  red,  green,  and  white  wool,  the  results 
were — 

Black  gained -^  grain 

R«i A 

Green .        ff 

White tV 

5.  In  an  experiment  with  wools  of  nearly  the  same  fineness,  cobred 
black,  blue,  red,  green,  and  white»  ten  grains  of  each,  exposed  to  the  va- 
por of  camphor,  give  the  following  results : — 

Black  gainecL       .        .        •        .        .  1^  grain 

Dark  blue IfV 

Scarlet  red  .        .        .        .        .        •  1 

Dark  green     .,..••  1 

White A 

In  repeating  tfak  experiment  the  dark  green  was  ^  while  the  red 
was  only  ^ ;  the  others  in  the  order  as  before. 

The  experiment  was  now  varied,  by  employing  square  pieces  of  card 
of  equal  size,  colored  with  difierent  preparation^  of  lead.  This  was 
•done  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  smooth  surfaces  of  equal  den- 
nty,  and  colored  nearly  as  possible  with  matter  of  the  same  nature,* 
would  absorb  odorous  particles  with  the  same  focifity  as  loose  portioDs  of 
wool.  The  colors  were  tiiixed  up  with  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  laid 
on  the  cards  as  equally  as  possible  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

6.  Pieces  of  card  of  equal  size  being  colored  as  mentioned,  witii  va- 
rious preparations  of  lead,  namely,  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  whit^  and 
previously  weighed,  were  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  camphor  m  the  vessel 
before^ described.  After  exposure  for  some  time,  and  when  cool,  it  tp- 
peared  on  weiglung  that  the  *   ' 
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Red  had  guned       .•••.!  gruB 
Brown        ••.....    -^ 

YeUow tV 

White a  trace 

The  whole  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  red  and  brown  cards  were 
thickly  covered  with  a  fine  light  downy  deposit  of  camphor.  The  white 
card  had  an  extremely  fine  deposit  on  its  surface,  bnt  inappreciable  by 
the  balance,  which  turns  with  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain. 

7.  Another  experiment  with  cards,  colored  black,  red,  brown,  yellow, 
and  white,  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  camphor,  gave  the  following  re- 
fttlts: — 

Black  gained       •       •       •  1  gndn. 

Red A 

Brown         •        r       •        •  1^ 

Yellow  ....  -ft  ' 

White  ....  -ft- 

8.  In  a  similar  experiment  with  cards  colored  Uack,  dark  blue,  daik 
brown,  orange  red,  and  white,  the  attractive  powers  were  as  foDows:— 

Black  gained        •       •       •  -^  gnun 

Baik  blue  ....  -ft. 

Dark  brown         •        ■        •  iV 

Orange  red  •        •        •        •  -^ 

White  .        .        .        .  ,V 

In  all  these  experiments  it  was  invariably  found  that  the  black  at- 
tracted most,  the  blue  next;  then  followed  the  red  and  green;  and  after 
these  the  yellow  and  white.  The  heat  was  never  continued  so  long  as  to 
warm  the  apparatus,  else  the  whole  camphor  would  have  been  driven  off 
Neither  was  such  a  quantity  of  camphor  used  as  would  have  given  a 
iiick  coating  to  the  wool  employed,  as  then  the  attraction  of  the  colored 
larfaces  might  have  been  diminished.  . 

1.  The  next  set  of  experiments  were  intended  to  ascertain  the  compar- 
ative attraction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  first  of  these  ^ 
was  upon  equal  weights  of  black  wool  and  black  silk,  (ten  grains,)  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  a[  camphor  in  the  manner  already  stated.  The  black 
wool  gained  1^  grain,  and  the  black  silk  1^*^  grain.  From  this  expeti* 
ment  it  would  appear  that  of  these  two  animal  substances,  silk  posseaws 
the  greatest  attraction  for  odors. 

8.  In  equal  weights  of  white  wool  and  white  cotton,  the  ootton  had 
gained  ^ths  nf  a  grain,  and  the  wool  ^iha. 

3.  In  another  experiment  with  white  ailk,  white  wool,  and  white  oo^ 
ton,  ten  grains  of  each,  the  result  was : — 
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Silk  had  gained    •        •  3^^  grains 

Wool siV 

Cotton  ....        2^^ 

4.  In  a  similar  ezp^cixLent  with  the  nsnal  weight  of'  the  same  aitidast 

Silk  had  gained    .        .        .        1^^  grain 
Wool       .....      J^ 
Cotton  .        .        •        .         -j^ 

6.  Another  experiment,  in  which  hlack  silk«  hlack  wod,  and  black  cot* 
tQii«  were  exposed,  in  equal  qoantities  of  the  nsnal  weight,  to  the  yapor 
of  camphor,  as  before  described,  gave  this  result : — 


Black  nlk  had  gained      . 

A  S'^ 

Black  wool 

•    iV 

Black  cotton 

•      A 

6.  An  experiment  with  white  silk,  white  wool,  white  cotton,  and  whifee 
card,  each  weighing  ten  grains,  and  exposed  as  befiire,  gave  the  following 
results:-* 


White  silk  had  gained    . 

lyV  g"^»» 

White  wool 

•    llV 

White  cotton 

1 

White  cflod 

•  A 

The  last  experiments  tend  to  show  that  di£ferent  substances  attract 
odors  in  difierent  proportions,  and  this  independent  of  the  texture  or  fine- 
ness of  the  substance  employed.  Wool,  though  generally  coarser  in  the 
filament  than  cotton,  has  yet  a  greater  attraction  for  odors ;  and  silk  more 
than  wool.  The  general  conclusion  would  appear  to  be  that  animal  sub- 
Btaneea  have  a  greater  aUraction  for  odora  than  vegetable. matters ;  and 
that  all  these  have  their  power  much  increased  hy  their  greater  darkness 
or  intensity  ofcclor.  Those  experiments  seem  also  to  establish,  (hat  the 
absorption  of  odors  by  colored  substances  is  regulated  by  the  same  law 
which  governs  the  absorption  of  light  and  heat  The  analogy  goes  still 
further;  for  in  other  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this 
point,  it  was  invariably  found  that  the  power  of  color  in  radiating  or  gtnh 
ing  out  odors,  was  in  strict  relcUion  to  the  radiation  of  heat  in  similar  dr- 
cMmstances.  Dr.  Stark*s  first  experiments  on  this  branch  were  with  dif- 
ferently colored  wools,  enclosed  for  a  certain  time  in  a  drawer  along  with 
assafoBtida  and  camphor,  and  ailerwaTds  exposed  for  a  specific  period  to 
the  action  of  the  air.  Though  one  can  easily  judge  by  the  sense  of  smell 
alone  the  different  intensities  which  these  articles  have  acquired  imme- 
diately on  being  taken  out  of  the  drawer,  yet,  after  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  the  difietence  of  intensity  is  much  more  difficult  to  be 
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perceived.  In  general,  it  appeared  that  tbe  "vhale  of  the  aubstancea  loat 
their  aensible  odor  in  nearly  the  same  apace  of  time,  though  the  odorona 
particles  ^ven  out  by  the  black  were  of  coarse  much  greater  in  qnantity 
than  the  others. 

-  To  demonstrate  this;  pieces  of  card,  ccdored  as  Before,  black,  dark  bine, 
brown,  orange,  red,  and  white,  were  taken,  and  after  having  exposed 
them  to  the  vapor  of  camphor,  in  the  usual  manner,  th^  were  taken  oat 
of  the  vessel,  weighed,  and  left  in  the  apartment  for  twenty-four  hours. 
UpOD.  careftilly  re-weighing  the  cards  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  was 
found  that  the  black  had  lost  one  grain ;  the  blue  nearly  as  much ;  the 
brown  ^hs  of  a  grain ;  the  red  -j^hs ;  and  the  white  -j^ths  of  a  grain. 
In  about  six  hours  after  tlus  the  black  and  blue  had  completely  lost  their 
camphor ;  the  brown  and  red  had  the  merest  trace,  inappreciable  to  a  del- 
icate balance,  while  the  white  still  retained  about  ^th  of  a  grain. 

In  another  experiment  with  cards,  cobred  dark  blue,  dark  biown, 
orange  red,  yellow,  and  white,  they  had  gained  in  weight,  after  exposure 
to  the  vapor  of  camphor. 

Dark  blue        .        •        •        •  -^  grain 

Dark  brown.       •        •        ••       •  VV 

Orange  red      .        ;        •        •  ^ 

YeUow ^ 

White     .        .        .        •        •  ^ 

After  lying  in  the  apartment  for  twenty-four  houn,  the  cards  were 
again  carefully  weighed,  when  the  camphor  remaining  was  found  to  be  on 
the 

Daikblue       .        •        .        •  ^  grain 

Dark  brown        .        .        •        .  yV 

Orangered      .        .        .        •  ^ 

Yellow       .....  A 

White A 


Hence  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  loss 

Dark  blue 

Dark  brown 

Orange  red 

Yellow    .... 

White 


in  each  was, 


JJ  grain 

H 


^ 


If  it  be  thus  certain  that.odonms  emanations  have  not  only  a  partienlar 
affinity  for  different  substances,  but  that  the  color  of  those  subetanoes 
materially  afiects  their  absorbing  or  radiadng  quality,  the  knoid9le4g»  of 
theae  foets  may  affbrd  uaeful  hmts  for  the  pnaervation  of  the 
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bffdith  cJnnng  thft  prevakaice  cf  contagpoiu  or  epidanic  dSaemw.  ■  .(S^a 
conclueioQ  of  chapter  IL,  Part  I.) 

■  COMBINATION.— A  chemkal  term  whicli  denotes  this  intimate  im- 
ion  of  difidmilar  particles  of  matter,  into  a  homogeneons^ooking  com-  ^ 
panndi  possessed  of  prqierties  generally  diflbrent  from  those  of  the  mfjpth 
rate  constitaents. 

COMBUSTIBLE ;  any  snhstance  which  exposed  in  the  air  to  a 
certain  temperature,  consumes  spontaneonsly  with  the  enussioii  of  heat 
and  light.  All  such  combostiblBs  as  are^  cheap  enough  for  common  usa  - 
go  under  the  name  of  fuel.  Every  combustible  requires  a  peculiar  pitd  . 
of  temperature  to  be  kindled,  called  its  aceendibU  pdnt.  Thus  phasph*- 
rasi  sulphur,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  each  take  fire 
a|  successively  hi^er  heats. 

COMBUSTION  results  in  common  cases  firom  the  mutual  chemical 
reaction  of  the  combustible,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  whereby  , 
ai&ew  compound  is  formed ;  die  heat  and  light  evolved  bdng  most  pidb- 
ably  produced  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  particles  during  the. progress 
o(  this  combinatifln* 

.COPPERAS  (sulphate  of  iron). — Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  a 
ciystt^ne  compound  of  sulphuric. acid  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  hence  called, 
by  ch^nists,  the  proto-su^hate ;  consisting  of,  26*10  of  base,  29*90  of 
acid,  and  44*00  of  water  in  100  parts;  or  of  1  prime  equivalent  of  pr> 
toiide,  36, + 1  of  acid,  40,  +  7  of  water,  63,  =  139.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  dissaving  iron  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  evaporating  the 
soltttion  till  a  pellicle  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  setting  it  aside  to  cry»* 
talize.  The  copperas  of  commerce  is  made  in  a  much  cheaper  way,  by 
stratifying  the  pyrites  found  in  the  coal  measures,  upon  a  sloping  puddled 
platform  ci  stone,  leaving  the  sulphuret  exposed  to  the  weather,  till,  by 
the  absorption  of  ogygen,  it  efflonsces,  lixiviating  with  water  the  sopert 
sulphate  of  iron  thus  formed,  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  with  plates  cf 
old  iron,  then  evaporating  and  crystali^g.  The  other  pyrites,  which 
occurs  often  ciystalized,  must  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  calci- 
nation, before  it  aoquires  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmoa- 
phsro,  and  thereby  passing  from  a  bisulphuret  into  a  bisulphate.  Alum 
schist  very  commonly  contains  vitriolkies,  and  afibrds,  after  being  roasted. 
and  weather-worn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  copperas,  which  must  be 
careiully  separated  by  crystalization  from  the  alum. 

Copperas  forms  sea-green,  transparent,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  are 
without  smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  acerb,  inky  teste;  they  speedily 
become  yellowish-brown  in  the  air,  by  peroxidizement  of  the  iron,  and 
effloresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere :  they  dissolve  in  1*43  parts  of  water  al 
60^1  in  0*27  at  190^  and  in  their  own  water  cf  crystalization  at  a  fai^^ 
h^at.  This  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  black,  especially  hala»  in 
mining  ink  and  Prussian  blue,  for  reducing  indigo  in  the  blue  vat,  in  tbt 
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QuDA  blue  dye«  for  mildng  the  Gonnan  ofl  of  vitnolt  cad  in  many  chem- 
ical and  medicinal  preparatioos. 

CO&ftOSlVE  SUBLIMATfi^'fhe  bichloride  of  mercniy,  com- 
poaed  of  200  meicnjy+  72  chlorine.  It  ie  an  acrid  poison  of  great  vir* 
«lcnce :  the  stomach  pomp  and  emetics  are  the  sorest  preventives  of  its 
deleterious  effects  when  accidentally  swallowed ;  white  of  egg  has  aJao 
been  fonnd  serviceable  in  allaying  its  poisonoos  influence  upon  the  stom* 
adb  Its  specific  gravity  is  52.  It  requires  20  pans  of  cold  water,  hot 
only  2  of  boiling  water,  £or  its  solution.  It  is  used  in  calico-prinring. — 
(See  ChUnints  also  CaUeo-Prvnting.) 

CRYSTALIZATION.— The  forms  which  matter  assumes  when  il 
enters  into  the  crystaline  state  are  very  various.  Even  the  same  particka 
do  not  invariably  take  the  same  raathemarical  figure  under  the  influence 
of  the  molecular  force  of  cohesion.  The  laws  which  regulate  their  ag- 
gregation, are  continually  liable  to  disturbance  firom  extraneous  causes. 
Among  these,  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  crystalization  takes 
place,  and  the  temperature  under  which  the  crystal  is  formed,  are  per- 
haps the  most  easily  recognised,  "^hus,  crystals  of  the  same  salt  formed 
in  a  hot  and  cold  solution,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  or  in  a  vacuum, 
are  often  difierent  in  their  geometrical  characters ;  and  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  same  body,  when  crystalized  from  fusion  and  from  solution,  are 
very  rarely  identical.  In  cases  where  two  distinct  geometrical  forms  of 
crystals  are  thus  obtained,  the  body  is  said  to  be  dimorphous;  but  if  we 
examiue  very  closely  the  various  form  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance 
which  we  obtain  from  a  solution,  or  of  the  same  mineral  whicb  we  ob- 
tain naturally  crystalized,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the 
dissimilarity  is  confined  to  the  mere  external  appearance,  and  that  inter- 
nally the  structure  is  uniform*  Thus,  a  crop  of  crystals  of  alum  ex- 
hibit many  difierent  forms;  but  if  we  examine  two  of  the  roost  dissim- 
ilar, by  dividing  with  a  knife  in  the  direction  of  their  plades  of  cleavage 
—•which  are  readily  found  by  trial — ^we  invariably  find  them  reducible  to 
some  primary  form — ^the  geometrical  solid,  termed  the  octahedron.  In 
nature  we  similarly  meet  with  numerous  crystaline  fomos  of  carbonate 
of  lime — ^not  less  than  six  hundred ;  but  actual  dissection  informs  us  that 
they  are  all  resolvable  into  that  form  called  the  rhorobohedron.  It  is 
thus  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of  forms  which  crystals 
assume,  they  are  all  reducible  to  a  few  classeft,  and  brought  within  the 
cognisance  of  fixed  mathematical  laws.  By  dissecrion,  we  readily  learn 
that  the  atoms  forming  the  crystals  are  built  around  a  certain  nucleus, 
forming  layers  over  its  external  faces,  and  determining  the  ultimate  char- 
aoter  of  the  crystal  by  the  degree  of  regularity  maintained  during  their 
depositioh.  But  it  may  further  be  observe  that  this  central  nucleus  it- 
idf  must  be  a  compound  stractnre,  built,  like  the  fully  developed  crystal, 
i  a  eeatral  atom,  and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  suppose,  although  exper- 
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iment  does  not  guide  ns  ao  far,  that  ih»  primttry  Ibrta  m«t  be  legidated 
by  certain  points  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  delannine  the  law  of 
molecalar  cohesion  in  that  species  of  matter  of  which  the  cryatal  is 
composed* 

This  atomic  polarity  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  consideratioiis  whieb 
occnr  to  the  mind  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  crystalizatioo.  That  it 
really  does  exist  is  at  once  plain  from  the  simple  dissection  of  a  ciystaL 
Did  the  panicles  attract  each  other  on  all  sides  equally,  there  could  be  no 
planes  of  cleavage  in  a  crystal — in  other  words,  the  crystal  might  be  di- 
vided in  one  direction  as  easily  and  as  readily  as  in  another.  In  fact, 
there  could  be  no  determinate  form  of  cvystaline  arrangement.  The 
atoms  aggregating  themselves  together  under  the  coheoive  fiirce  would 
assume  no  definite  structure,  and  no  other  geometrical  form  than  that 
of  a  sphere  modified  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

It  is  this  atomic  pdarity  which  has  given  rise  to  the  plausible  hypothe- 
sis, that  crystalization  is  referable  to  the  same  law  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  mariner's  needle,  when  .fairly  poised.  Could  we  form, 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  nature,  a  great  number  of  particles  of  steel — 
all  of  definite  and  regular  forms,  and  aU  equally  magnetized;  and,  far- 
ther, could  we  suspend  them  in  a  fluid  of  exactly  their  own  specific 
gravity,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  realize  some  example  of  the  crya- 
taHzing  process.  We  would  have  the  particles  adhering  together  by  their 
Of^xMtte  poles,  and  disposed  in  layera  aroAnd  a  central  particle,  which, 
having  only  two  poles,  would  give  to  the  crystal  the  Ibrm  of  a  square 
prism,  which  might  be  divided  into  cubes  by  sections  across  its  length. 
Our  crystal  would  be,  of  course,  but  a  rude  imitation  of  nature's  work, 
since  the  finest  particle  we  could  form  would  be  itself  an  aggr^ate  of 
many  of  those  atoms  which  go  to  the  composition  of  a  sensible  mole- 
cule. 

That  there  is  a  fundamental  difiereiice  in  the  laws  of  molecular  coh^ 
'  sion,  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  is  proved  by  evidence 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources.  The  pecuUar  and  well-known  actbn 
which  many  crystaline  bodies  exert  upon  light,  furnishes,  perhape,  th« 
most  direct  and  extraordinary  information  of  this  £ftct ;  it  ia»  indeed,  to 
this  physical  difierence  of  constitution  in  crystaline  bodies  that  we  owe 
the  great  increase  which  has  of  late  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
more  recondite  properties  of  light. 

The  opinion  entertained  with  respect  to  the  electric*  galvanic,  and 
magnetic  forces,  is,  that  they  depend  on  the  same  ultimate  cause,  and 
are,  in  fact,  only  modified  exhilntions,  like  light  and  heat,  of  one  and  the 
same  agency.  We  also  know  fiom  experiment  that  a  change  of  tempai^ 
ature — the  contact  of  bodies  with  each  other— rapid  and  slow  cM^ng — 
and  the  application  of  heat  and  bght— all  tend  as  disturbing  causes  to 
diange  the  electric  sute  of  bodt«s,    Aa  analogous  aeriet'of  chaagaa  ia 
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ekempfififld  dming  the  phwiomoaa  of  orjitalhation,  when  the  material 
pastides  are  aimilariy  exposed  to  extraneoae  infliienoe.  Thus,  the.  yel- 
lovr  hinoxide  of  nercary,  when  toached,  h^gine  instantly  to  crystalize,  a 
creeping  motion  being  perceptible  in  it  daring  the  process ;  at  the  same 
time  its  oobr  changes  to  deep  scarlet.  The  often  repeated  experiment  of 
the  erystalization  of  a  qaantiqr  of  gta^her  salt  which  had  been  pooiedt 
while  hot,  into  ^  stoppered  flask,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  vacuo,  is  a  similar 
iHiBtration  of  the  disturbing  influeaoe  of  the  atmosphere.  The  distnrb- 
lag  influence  of  light  is  equally  remarkable,  and  is  weU  illustrated  by  the 
ciystahaation  of  camphor,  from  its  solutioa  when  exposed  in  a  glass  Tea- 
sel to  the  strong  light  of  die  sun. 

In  refeiring  to  the  analogy  which  is  thus  observed  to  exist  between  the 
development  of  electrieity  end  of  crystahzation,  it  is  interesting,  as  aflMI- 
ing  another  link  to  the  series  of  analogies,  to  remark  the  peculiar  connex- 
ion between  the  vibration  of  certain  bodies  and  the  fimnation  of  ciystal- 
iae  structure.  For  example,  we  have  no  more  common  experiment  than 
the  formation  of  regular  geometrical  figures  by  sand  spread  vpon  a  plate 
of  glais,  when  t^  bow  of  a  violin  is  drawn  across  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
Whether  this  be  merely  a  coincident  case,  or  a  fact  induced  by  the  same 
cause  which  determines  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  partie&es  of 
matter  in  orystaline  structure,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  suQ,  we 
think  tbat  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  may  yet  enable  us  to  advance 
a  step  towards  a  physical  explanation  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  ag^ 
gregation  of  ^lose  atomic  elements,  by  which  material  bodies  are 
built  up. 

The  galvanic  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse  have  fihewise  their  interest^ 
and  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  relation  which  exists  between  gal« 
vanic  action  and  the  fbrmation  of  crystaline  structure.  These  exper- 
iments go  to  show  that  one  species  of  ciystal  may  be  fimned  in  solutions 
of  the  salt  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  batteiy,  and  a  diflferent  species  of 
crystal  at  the  negative  pole.  Thus,  in  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
he  obtained  at  the  negative  pole  the  rhombohedral  crystal,  whereas,  at 
the  positive  pole,  he  obtained  prismatic  ciystals  of  arragonite.  Some  of 
these  celebrated  experiments  were  as  follows : — 

**  In  a  eavem,  of  which  the  vault  is  covered  with  fine  ciystals  of  ar- 
ragonite and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  water  which  drops  from  tiie  vault 
hMs  in  solution  10  grains  of  the  carbonate,  or  rather  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  with  a  littie  sulphate  of  the  same  to  each  pint.  A  glass  of  tins 
water  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  batteiy,  and  in  a  few 
days  there  was  finmd  at  the  negative  pole  rhombohedral  crystals  of  the 
caibonate  of  lime.  Another  experiment  was  by  letting  the  water  drop 
on  a  piece  ef  brick,  subjected  to  a  current  finom  100  five-inch  plates,  die 
btick  bemg  supported  by  a  funnel,  which  conducted  die  water  into  a  vea- 
sslbslow.    Aftsr  a  few  months  die  brick  near  die  negative  pole  of  tlM 
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btttteiy/ww  oovezed  wtth  cryvuds  «£  eaibonate  of  Hum,  and  iiew  tbs 
poadve  were  fbnned  crystals  of  aKragonite.  The  same  experiment  being 
mpeated'witlk  flBomlicic  addt  regular  hexahedral  pyramids,  similar  in  all 
vespects,  were  obtained." 

These  experimsato  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  operates  on  the  particles  of  matter  during  the  crystaline  process,-^ 
the  electric  current  of  galvanic  action  forming  crystals  and  disposing 
them  aocotding  to  their  positiTe  and  negatire  qualities.  From  numerous 
&ctB,  it  would  appear  that  the'  crystaline  arrangement  is  produced  by 
electrical  attraction  and  repulaionr  The  various  chsnges  of  circum- 
stances produce  among  bodies  an  electrical  change,  so  we  observe  the 
same  circumstances  produce  a  change  in  the  crystaHiie  form.  Bodies 
mechamcally  mixed  with  each  other  in  the  first  instance,  will  subse- 
quently assume  a  crystaline  form,  and  here  it  would  seem  that  induction 
had  taken  place,  the  particles  becoming  polarized.  In  all  the  processes 
of  crystalization  a  nucleus  is  formed,  which  draws  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles successively  to  it.  This  nucleus,  which  is  often  difierent  from  the 
external  form  of  the  crystal,  being  in  a  certain  electrical  state,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  laws  pf  electrical  attractiipii  and  repnkion,  diseriminately 
druws  the  other  particles  to  it,  consequently  die  formation  of  the  aggre- 
gate crystal.  And  as  the  electrical  state  of  the  first  formed  nuoleus,  or 
ibe  nucleus  put  in  to  hasten  the  process,  is  determined  by  its  elementary 
constituents,  and  the  nature  of  formation ;  hence  the  uniformity  among 
bodies  in  their  crystalized  form  under  one  circumstance,  and  the  dissim- 
ilarity under  the  other,  and  why  a  nucleus  of  the  same  substance  is  the 
best  excitant — (See  Water  of  OrystaHiatum.) 

CYANATES  ;  saline  compounds  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  bases  pot- 
ash, soda,  ammonia,  baryta,  6cc.  The  first  is  prepared  by  calcining,  eft 
a  dull  red  heat,  a  mixture  of  forrocyanide  of  potassium  (prusuate  of  pot- 
ash) and  blaek  oxide  of  manganese. 

CYANIDS8;  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  the  metaU;  as  cyanide 
of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  calcium,  iron,  mercury.  The  last  is  the 
«nly  one  of  importance  in  a  manufatfturbg  pomt  of  view,  since  from  it 
prqssic  add  is  made. 

CYANIDE,  FERRO.— Double  compound  of  oyanogeii  with  iron,  and 
oi  cyanogen  with  another  metal,  such  as  potasdum,  sodium,  barium,  Ice. 
The  ordinary  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  has  this  constitution,  and  is  call- 
ed the  fontMrjranide. 

CYANOGEN.— «A  gaseous  compound  of  two  prime  equivalents  of 
xsharcoal  =  12,  and  one  of  aeote  » 14  »  26 ;  hydrogen  being  the  radix,  or 
1.  Itcooststs  of  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  one  volume  of 
azote,  condensed  into  one  volume ;  and  has  therefore  a  density  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  these  three  gaseous  volumes  ^  l'81d«  Cyan- 
ogen is  readify  procund  by  axposiBg^  the  cyanide  of  nMfeury  to  a  ^hdl 
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ml  heal  in  a  retort ;  the  gas  is  evolved  and  may  be  collected  over  i 
cufy.  Its  smell  is  rery  diarp  and  penetrating;  it  perceptibly  reddens 
tindore  of  litmus:  it  is  condensable  by  pressnre  at  a  low  temperatnie 
into  u  liquid ;  and  by  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold,  it  is  solidified.  When 
a  lighted  taper  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place ;  carbonic  acid  «is  formed,  and  the  azote  is  set  at  li- 
berty.* 

C  YANURET  OF  IRON.— This  is  obtained  by  pasang  an  excess  of 
chlorine  through  a  solution  of  cyanoferride  of  potassium,  allowing  the 
liquid  to  repose,  or,  which  is  better,  to  beat  it  to  ebullition.  A  light, 
green,  insipid  powder  is  deposited,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  Pma- 
sian  blue.  Treated  with  eight  or  ten  times  iu  weight  of  boiling  hydn^ 
chlozic  acid,  which  destroys  the  Prussian  blue,  and  dissolves  the  oxide  of 
iron, — ^washed  and  dxied  in  a  Tacuum,.it  constitutes  the  new  cyanuret. 


D£CANTATION.~The  pouring  off  a  clear  liquid  from  its  subsi- 
dence or  residue ;  it  is  often  resorted  to  in  the  chemical  laboratory  bisteai 
of  filtration,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  or  syphoned  off 
from  precipitates,  which  may  thus  be  repeatedly  washed  or  edulcorated, 
so  as  to  free  them  from  all  soluble  matters. 

D£COCTION.-"The  act  of  boihng  a  liquid  along  with  some  organic 
substance,  or  the  liquid  conqiound  resulting  from  that  act. 

DECREPITATION  is  the  crackling  noise,  attended  with  the  flying 
asunder  of  their  parts,  made  by  several  salts  and  minerals,  when  heated. 
It  is  caused  by  the  unequal  sudden  expamnon  of  their  substance  by  the 
heat.  Sulphate  of  baiyta,  chkiride  of  sodium,  calcareous  spar,  nitrate 
of  baryta,  and  many  more  bodies  which  contain  no  water,  decrepitate 
most  violently,  separatmg  at  the  natural  joints  of  dieir  aystaline  struc- 
ture.f 

DELIQUESCENT  is  said  of  a  solid  which  attracts  so  much  mow- 
ture  from  the  air  as  to  become  spontaneously  soft  or  liquid ;  such  as  pot- 
ash and  muriate  of  lime. 

DEUTOXIDE  literally  means  the  secoiw^  ande^  but  is  usually  ein- 
ployed  to  denote  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  or  two  prime  equiv- 
alents of  oxygen  to  one  or  more  of  a  metaL  Thus  we  say  deutoxide  of 
copper,  and  deutoxide  of  merowy.  Berzelius  has  abbreviated  this  ex- 
pression by  adopting  the  principles  of  Uie  Frendi  nomendatnre  of  1787 ; 

*  For  a  eonneetod  view  of  tlw  vaiknu  eompouads  of  eyanofen  Mnplo]red  in  tlw  arti,  M* 
chapter  y^  Part  ni. 

t  Some  cbomlsi*  have  pM|XMteroiid7  %aaa^  asertbad  the  phaaoamoB  to  the  i 
iflhawnUMdwaiwiaioslaam.   Whata^pialiiaof  JaiBtttwFirftowphy! 
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•ccording  to  whick  the  higher  stage  of  oxidiseiiient  is  chafactsnsed  hy 
die  termioation  ir,  and  the  lower  by  oi»,  and  he  writes  acooidingly  cnpric 
and  meronric,  to  designate  the  dentooddes  cf  these  two  metals :  cnpnnis 
and  uercurous  to  designate  their  piotozidea. 


E. 


EBULLITION.— The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling  heats,  by 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  of  the  most  important  liquids: — 


Ether,  specific  gravity  0«7366  at  ^&> 

- 

- 

- 

IW> 

Carburet  of  sulphur 

- 

• 

. 

-' 

113 

Alcohol,  sp,  gray*  0-813 

'     - 

• 

Ura 

.    ■ 

173-6 

Nitric  acid,    ^      1-600 

• 

• 

DaltoD 

. 

810 

Water           .... 

. 

• 

. 

. 

218 

Saturated  solution  of  Glauber  salt     - 

. 

Biot 

. 

8131 

do.          do.          Acetate  of  lead 

• 

da 

. 

8Ui 

do.         do.         Sea  salt 

- 

- 

da 

. 

8941 

do.          do.          Muriate  of  Erne 

. 

Ura 

88i 

do.          do.                  do. 

1+ water  2, 

do. 

. 

830 

do.          do.                  do. 

36-6+ 

da  64-5  do. 

. 

839 

do.          do.                  do. 

40-5+  da  69-5  do. 

- 

840 

Muriatic  Add,  sp.  gr.  1-094 

- 

. 

Balton 

- 

839 

do.                 do.    1127 

. 

. 

da 

• 

288 

Nitric  acid,         da    1-430 

• 

. 

da 

.- 

348 

do.                 do.      1-30 

• 

- 

da 

. 

936 

Rectified  petroleum 

• 

- 

Uie 

. 

306 

Oil  of  turpentine 

- 

- 

da 

. 

316 

Sulphuric  add,  sp.  gr.  1*848  > 

- 

- 

Balton 

- 

600 

do.               do.    1*810 

- 

- 

da 

- 

473 

do.              da    1-780 

• 

. 

da 

. 

43S 

do.               da    1-700 

. 

- 

da 

- 

374 

da               do.    1*650 

• 

. 

da 

- 

350 

da               do.    1-690 

• 

• 

da 

. 

890 

da               do.    1*408 

. 

. 

da 

. 

860 

da               da    1*300+ 

• 

*  - 

da 

- 

840 

Phosphoroa    -           -           - 

- 

. 

da 

- 

654 

Sulphur         ... 

- 

- 

do. 

- 

670 

Linseed  oil    •           -           - 

- 

. 

da 

. 

640 

Meccury 

- 

- 

DuloDg 

- 

609 

do. 

- 

•  - 

Crighton 

•• 

666 

Satoiuted  solution  of  a€et.  of  aoda,  oootaining  60 

percent. 

OriffithaSOt 

da              Nitrate  of  soda,' 

60 

da 

846 

do. 

938 

do. 

9M 

do. 

934 

do. 

224 

do. 

222 

da 

222 

do. 

222 

do. 

920 

do. 

291 

do. 

218 

do. 

216 
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da  (       NititR,                             74 

da  Muriate  of  aiaiiiODia,     60 

da  Tartrate  of  potiisb,        08 

da  Muriate  of  soda,            30 

da  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  57*5 

do.  Borax,                         52-5 

da  Phosphate  of  soda,           ? 

da  Ccrboaate  of  sodai           ? 

do.  Ahm,                             52 

do.  Chlorate  of  potash,         40 

do.  SnliAiate  of  copper,        45 

'  £FFER VESCENCE.— When  gaseons  matter  is  saddeniy  eztrieatsd 
"With  a  hissing  aoond  during  a  chemical  mixture,  or  by  thb  application  of 
A  chemical-  solvent  to  a  solid,  the- phenomenon,  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  of  simmering  or  boiting  water,  is  caUed  efiervescenoe.  The  most 
Cuniliar  example  is  afllbrded  in  the  aolution  of  aodaic  powders ;  in  which 
.  the  carbomc  acid  gas  of  sasqui-carbonate  of  aoda  is  extricated  by  the  ae- 
Item  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 

EFFLORESCENCE  is  the  spontaneous  eonversion  of  a  solid,  ntaally 
«rystaline,  into  a  powder,  in  consequence  either  of  the  abstraction  of  the 
combined  water  by  the  air,  as  happens  to  the  crystals  of  sulphate  and 
Stfbonate  of  soda;  or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  4d 
«  saline  compound,  as  in  the  case  of  alum  schist,  and  iron  pyrites.  Sail- 
pg^re  appears  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  gnrand  and  walls  in  many  nt- 
VKtions. 

ELECTIVE  AFFINITY  denotes  the  order  of  preference,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  several  chenucal  substancea  choose  to  combine ;  or  naOy, 
the  gradation  of  attractive-force  infused  by  Ahnigfaty  Wisdom  among  dbe 
dtfierent  objects  of  nature,  which  determines  perfect  nniibnnity  and  iden- 
tity in  their  compounds  amidst  indefinite  variety  of  combination.^ — (See 
Afinity.)^ 

ESSENTIAL.  OILS,  or  VOLATILE  OILS.^-Under  this  term 
•re  included  all  those  peculiar  compoxmds  obtained  by  distilling  regeta- 
We  substances  with  water,  and  which  pass  oMr  akng  with  the  steam, 
and  are  afterwards  condensed  in  the  liquid  or  solid  ibrm.  They  appear 
to  constitute  the  odorous  principles  of  vegetables.  Their  specific  gravity 
Anctuates  on  either  ade  of  that  of  water  i  they  are  very  sparin^y  aola- 
hle  in  water,  and  these  solutions  constitute  the  medieaUd  toaten;  rose, 
peppermint,  and  other  waters  being  such  solutions  of  the  respective  essen- 
tial mis.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  form  essences,  many  of  whidi  are 
wed  as  peiftimas.  When  these  oik  are  pilre,  they  evaporate  fiom  paper 
when  held  before  the  fixe;  but  if 'adulterated  with  fixed  oils,  they  leave 
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4  gnafy  ttoiiit  and  Beldom  dissofare  p«i£M:tly  in  «lcoM*  The  anoie  «»- 
pendve  of  these  oik  are  £nequentiy  addterated  with  the  cheaper  oiiati 
md  shiB  fraud  can  only  he  detected  by  an  experienced  noae. 

EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL.— A  term  introduced  into  chenuttiy 
by  Dr.  WoUaaton  to  express  the  systeia  of  definite  ratios  in  which  aab* 
ataaces  reciprocally  combine,  referred  to  a  common  stiindard  of  unity.— 
(See  Atomic  Theory.) 

EVAPORATION.-^The  conversion  of  snhstantes  into  vapor  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  getieral  efifects  of  heat.  Dnriog  this  process, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sensible  heat  passes  into  the  leUetU  or  inseosi- 
hie  state.  When  a  vessel  of  water  is  placed  upon  the  &ce^  its  tempera- 
ture gradually  rises  tiU  it  attains  212^ ;  then,  although  it  remains  upon 
the  fire,  and  of  course  receives  heat  as  before,  it  does  not  become  hotter, 
but  is  gradually  converted  into  steam  or  vapor :  so  that  the  efiect  of  heat 
is  not  to  elevate  temperature,  but  to  change  state  or  form :  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  water,  to  convert  it  into  steam.  Hence  we  assume  that  Bteam, 
though  not  hotter  than  water,  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  heat, 
and  this  heat  again  makes  its  appearance  when  the  steam  is  condensed 
or  re-converted  into  water.  At  whatever  temperature  vapor  is  produced, 
it  is  similarly  constituted ;  and  that  which  escapes  from  water  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  by  the  process  usually  called  spontaneous  evaporation^ 
resembles  the  former  in  all  respects :  hence  it  is  that  evaporation  is  to 
surrounding  bodies  a  cooling  process ;  and  that  in  the  converse  change,  or 
the  return  of  the  vapor  to  the  liquid  state,  heat  is  evolved  and  rendered 
sensible.  The  same  general  phenomena  are  observed  with  all  other  li- 
quids, and  those  which  evaporate  rapidly  at  common  temperatures  often 
g^ve  rise  to  the  production  of  a  great  degree  of  cold ;  such  as  spirit  of 
wine,  or  ether.  If  the  latter  fluid  be  sufiered  to  dribble  over  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  it  will  cause  it  to  sink  below  the  freezing  point  of  water ; 
and  by  accelerating  similar  cases  of  evaporatianf  we  obtain  most  intense 
degrees  of  artificial  cold. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  LIGHT.— The 
following  observations  on  Light  which  has  **  permeated  colored  Media, 
and  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,"  will  interest  the 
reader;  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  chapter  II.,  Part  L, 
and  the  various  observations,  throughout  this  work,  touching  npon  the 
same  subject.  From  these  observations,  the  dyer  as  well  as  the  calicb- 
frinter,  may  derive  hmts  which  may  prove,  eventually,  of  the  utmost  im- 
fortanoe,  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  we  introduce  an  article  of  this  na- 
tare  here»  although  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  applicable  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  where  we  have  rejected  everything  (as  far  as  possible) 
sot  having  a  direct  bearing,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  upon  the  eab- 

M<  Gfty  LuBae,  when  ■peaking  of  die  beantifiil  diMoreiy  of  M.  Da- 
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(nerre,  «aid  ''the  palette  of  the  painter  it  notYoyridi  in  color;  Uack 
and  white  compose  the  whole.  The  image*  in  its  natural  and  variad 
colon,  may  remain  long,  perhaps  forever,  a  thing  hidden  from  hamaD 
•agacity.*'* 

However,  the  production  of  a  colored  pictnre  of  the  apectnun  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  uid  some  efiects  produced  by  Mr.  Talbot,  together  with, 
iome  delicate  tinting,  led  Mr.  Hobert  Hunt,  an  ingenious  artist,  of  Dev* 
onport,  to  think  that  eobred  photographs  would  come  within  the  range 
)f  probability,  and  from  this  idea  he  was  induced  to  pursue  a  train  of 
experiments,  firom  which,  although  little  has  resulted  to  heighten  his  first 
hopes,  yet,  he  gathered  much  that  is  curious,  and  certainly  instractivob 
as  some  of  the  following  experiments  will  show : — 

Photographic  papers. 

1.  By  saturating  paper  with  difierent  chlorides  and  muriates,  always 
keeping  in  view  the  dfcfinite  proportion  required  fi>r  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  used ;  it  will  be  found  that  almost  every  variety  of  shade,  from 
a  rich  dark  purple  to  a  full  red,  and  a  few  other  tints,  may  be  produced 
at  pleasure. 

2.  The  efiects  of  light,  passing  through  colored  glasses  on  various  pa- 
pers, aro  singularly  diversified.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  results.  (The  glasses  are,  a  deep  cobalt  blue,  a  full  laurel  green, 
an  amber  yellow,  and  a  rich  orange  red.  They  are  so  framed  that  all 
the  papers  can  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  solar  influence.) 


Colors  of  Glass. 


BLUfi. 


OREEN. 


YELLOW. 


Salt  used. 


a,  Chlor.  of  sodium. 

6.  Chlor.  of  potassa. 

c.  Muriate  of  lime. 

d*  Muriate  of  iron. 

<.  Muriate  of  perox- 
ide of  iron. 

/•  Mnr.  of  baryta. 

g.  Muriate  of  man- 
ganese. 

ft.  MSr.of  ammonia. 


Effects  produced. 


Purple. 
Lignt  purple. 
Rich  violet. 
Red. 

Blue. 
Purple  red. 

Rich  brown. 
Olive  brown. 


Blue. 
8k^  blue. 
Famt  blue. 
Colorless. 

Yellowish. 
Lilac. 

Reddish. 
Pale  brown. 


Violet 
Lt.  violet. 
Blue. 
Faint  red. 

Strawcolor. 
Chocolate. 

Rose  hue. 
Brown. 


Chocolate. 
Tinted  red. 
Reddish. 
Leaden  hue. 

Yel.  brawn. 
Pink. 

YeUow. 
Dull  orange. 


3.  Mr.  Hunt  found  but  a  modified  action  from  the  interferraoe  of  col- 
ored fluids.  In  a  few  instances,  under  a  sblutioD  of  carmine  in  amipwiia, 
he  obtained  the  riekest  crimson  dyej  but,  as  yet,  has  not  been  able,  by 
a^y  means  which  he  has  used,  to  fix  the  color  on  paper. 

4.  A  paper  prepared,  by  first  washing  it  with  a  solutisn  of  twelve 
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grains  of  iodide  of  potftsmam  in  an  ouiiM  of  water,  and  then  with  a  sola* 
tion  of  ten  grains  of  the  crystalized  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  quantity 
of  fluid,  is  very  sensitive.  When  exposed  beneath  a  solution  of  the  am- 
monia-sulphate of  copper  to  sunshine,  it  changes  to  a  rich  Ught'blue, 
Acetate  of  copper  produces  a  hrown.  Muriate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron 
imparts  a  green  tinge,  and  solution  of  carmine  a  brown  red* 

5.  The  paper/,  becomes  red,  when  acted  on  by  rays  passing  through 
nitrous  acid  gas,  and  is  tinged  yellow,  by  the  light  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  interference  of  chlorine  and  its  protoxide. 

6.  To  have  as  full  a  volume  as  possible  of  iodine  and  bromine  vapor, 
car^lly  closed  vessels,  contiuning  a  small  portion  of  these  bodies,  were 
placed  upon  a  plate  of  copper  warmed  by  water. 

The  paper,  h,  was  laid  beneath  them  and  exposed  to  luminous  influ- 
ence. Under  the  bromine  it  was  unchanged,  but  beneath  the  iodine  the 
paper  became  richly  iridescent.  The  colors  changed  to  a  uniform  velvet 
tint  upon  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  direct  sunshine. 

7.  Papers  already  darkened  by  sunlight  during  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  the  dissevered  rays  of  the  spectrum,  assume  a  variety  of 
colors.  The  same  changes  may  be  eflected  by  carefully  arranging  glasses, 
and  plaidng  the  photographic  preparations  beneath  them.  We  shall  copy 
exactly  the  memoranda  c^  Mr.  Hunt's  journaL 

Dec.  12,  1839. — He  placed  under  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  glass, 
the  following  papers: — 

A.  MuriaU  ofammonu^  with  two  washings  of  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  darkened  by  exposure  to  a  rich  chocolate. 

B.  Muriate,  of  manganese. — Silver,  two  washings,  darkened  to  a  full 
brown. 

C.  Iodide  of  jpokuman. — Silver,  one  washing,  darkened  to  a  yellow 
brown. 

.  D.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  silver,  two  washings,  darkened  to  a  red 
brown. 

£.  Chloroidic  acid^ — Silver,  two  washings,  darkened  to  a  rich  bronze. 

F.  Chhroidic  acid  with  Liquor  poeoM*— Silver,  two  washings,  darken* 
ed  to  a  blue  brown. 

Bee.  13. — ^After  twelve  hours  exposure  to  the  dull  light  of  rainy 
weather,  the  paper*  £,  became  blue  under  the  blue  glass.  No  change 
was  apparent  on  the  others. 


] 

Dec.  27. 

Colors  of  Glass. 

Blue. 

Oreen.              Yellow. 

Red. 

A. 

became  Olive. 

Deep  green.      Dirty  yellow. 

Red. 

B. 

do.      Deep  brown. 

Bat  color.        Blue  brown. 

Red. 

C. 

do.             do. 

Darkened.        No  change. 

Red  brown. 

D. 

do.      Blark. 

Light  brown.  Rich  brown. 

Brick  red. 
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Blue.             Oreen. 

FeUaiff. 

Red. 

E.  became  Blue  black.       Darkened. 

Darkened. 

Doaky  red. 

F.      do.      Black  brown.  DuU  plum. 

Blaidi. 

RHdffnffd, 

Jan.  2|  1840. — ^AU  the  papen  went  on  increasing  the  diatinctneas  of 
their  colors,  except  £,  and  F,  which  assumed  different  shades  of  blackness. 

(£  and  F  were  removed^  and  a  jfoper^  G,  preyed  with  muriate  oj 
haryU  and  two  vxahingB  of  silver^  darkened  to  a  theooiaUt  nhstiMed^) 


Feb.  7. 

Colors  of  Glass. 

Bbiu. 

Green.             Yelhw. 

Red^ 

A.  became  Rich  olive. 

Green.               Yellow. 

Purple. 

Bw      do.      Black. 

.  Chocolate.         Light  bzowxi. 

Red. 

C.      do.     .    do. 

Red  brown.               do. 

Brown. 

D.      dow      Chocolate. 

Umber  brown.  Black. 

Red  brown. 

G.     do.      Bright  olive.    YeUow  brown.  Pale  olive.       Reddish. 

The  two  papers,  A  and  G,  exhibit  more  aenativeness  to  luminona  in- 
fluence thsn  any  others  tried. 

'  8.  The  paper,  A,  when  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  hydriodate 
of  baryta,  gives  under  the  pencil  of  light  a  beautiful  picture,  whether 
used  in  the  camera  or  for  surface  drawings. 

These  pictures  exhibit  the  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot  at 
the  British  Association.  Sunshine  changes  **the  cobr  of  the  object 
delineated  from  reddish  to  black  with  great  rapidity.'*  This  gentleman 
adds,  **  after  which  no  further  change  occurs."*  Mr.  Hunt,  in  remark- 
ing on  this,  says,  **  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  thus  far 
in  fixing  my  drawings.  The  continued  influence  of  the  light  in  a  few 
months  obliterates  the  impression."  A  singular  change  foDows  the 
ex|K)Sure  of  these  pictures  to  colored  light. 

'  If  placed  under  vessels  containing  colored  fluids,  (4)  and  exposed  cither 
to  sunshine  or  difiused  light,  in  a  few  days  the  picture  becomes  a  full  red 
under  the  blue  *,  a  rose  hue  under  the  green ;  a  light  blue  under  the  yeBow, 
'and  a  deqt  blue  under  the  red:  These  cdors,  after  deepening  for  some 
time,  gradually  change  to  different  shades  of  green  under  the  blue  and 
green  fluids,  to  a  pink  under  the  yellow,  and  a  red  under  tiie  red  fluid  (25.) 
After  this,  the  colors  alter  no  more,  and  the  picture  bean  exposure  Co 
light  much  better  than  at  first ;  but,  it  is  doubtftil  if  it  is  rendered  per- 
manent, for  the  dull  light  of  January  and  Februaiy  has  spread  a  cloudi- 
ness like  a  mist,  over  those  photographs  which  have  been  constantly 
exposed. 
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Daguerreottfpei. 

9.  Exposing  a  plate,  over  whicli  some  lace  was  carefully  placed*  imder 
four  colored  glasses  (2.)  for  three  minutes  to  dififused  light,  Mr.  Hunt 
obtained,  under  the  blue  glass,  a  beautiful  copy ;  no  trace  of  a  drawing 
beneath  the  green;  a  tolerable  impression  beneath  the  yelbw;  but  the 
mercury  would  not  attack  the  space  beneath  the  red. 

10.  A  plate  similarly  arranged  beneath  four  bottles  of  colored  fluid  (4.)  . 
exposed  to  diflused  light  for  fifteen  minuted,  was  found,  on  being  acted 
upon  by  the  mercurial  vapor,  to  present  the  same  appearance  as  above, 
(9.)  excepting  that  a  fJEunt  design  was  evident  over  the  space  the  carmine 
fluid  had  covered. 

11.  Mr.  Hunt  arranged  a  dark  chamber,  to  which  no  other  rays  could 
pass  but  such  as  had  permeated  ttoo  inchet  of  cpbred  fluid. 

Having  filled  the  trough  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash,  he  exposed  a  plate  for  five  minutes  to  its  influence  in  full  sunshine. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  octiorL 

12.  In  one  hour  on  a  similar  plate,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he 
obtained  a  faint  but  still  defined  outline  of  a  dried  fern. 

13.  A  bare  iodidated  plate,  was  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  same  in- 
fluence. On  renaoving  it  from  the  chamber,  no  difierence  was  apparent ; 
but  it  was  found  that  it  was  no  longer  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  iodide 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  metal  than  it  did.  (28.) 

This  is  a  reverse  action,  for  after  the  exposure  of  a  prepared  Daguer* 
reotype  plate  to  light,  the  sensitive  film  is  most  easily  rubbed  offi*  (28.) 

14.  Red  solutions  impart  a  very  decided  rose  hue,  or  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  influence  of  red  light  on  the  iodidated  plate  occasions  that 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  mercurial  particles,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  red  color. 

.15.  Green  solutions  act  with  more  or  less  eflect  in  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  chemical  rays,  according  to  their  depth  of  color. 
But  in  no  instance  has  Mr.  Hunt  found  them  to  produce  that  close  com* 
bination  which  the  yellow  and  sometimes  the  red  fluids  do,  of  the  iodite 
and  the  under  surface  of  unattacked  silver.  (28.)  By  examining  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  green  media  (2,  7, 16)  a  peculiar  order  of  interference 
wiU  be  remarked,  (19.) 


*  Ob  thU  {iriiieiirta  Mr.  Hut  bow  polUhM  sllveiod  platM,  by  whSeh  the  troaUetoiiie  pro- 
eem  witb  altrle  Mid  sad  pumice  Is  got  rid  of.  H*  wwlwe  tke  surfkce  of  eilver  over  with  a 
idBtion  of  the  Iodide  of  potasiiiun  holding  a  lltUe  Iodine  fine,  and  robs  It  lightly  ontU  all  the 
parts  are  eqaally  attacked.  He  then  exposes  the  plate  to  light  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pol-. 
ishes  off  with  dry  eotton.  la  five  mtniiles,  by  this  proeess,  the  most  perfect  lustre  may  b9 
given  to  the  sUver,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  fendeiing  the  plate  more  susoeptlUa  tp  the 
Influence  of  the  Iodine  vapor.  / 
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Oeminaiim  and  Ae  Growth  o/PUmu. 

16.  Mr.  Hunt  next  planted,  in  a  box,  some  curled  cresi  seed,  and  au 
arranged  bottles  of  carmine  fluid,  chromate  of  potash,  acetate  of  copper» 
and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  that  all  but  a  small  space  of  the  earth  was 
exposed  to  light  which  had  permeated  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  these 
media. 

For  some  days,  the  only  apparent  difference  was  that  the  earth  con- 
tinued damp  under  the  green  and  blue  fluids,  whereas  it  rapidly  dried 
under  the  red  and  yellow.  The  plnmula  burst  the  cuticle  in  the  blue 
and  green  lights,  before  any  change  was  evident  in  the  other  parts. 

After  ten  days,  under  the  blue  fluid  there  was  a  crop  of  cress,  of  as 
bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew  in  full  light,  end  far  more  ahundanU 

The  crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale  unhealthy 
color.  (16.) 

Under  the  yellow  solution  but  two  or  three  plants  appeared,  yet  they 
were  less  pale  than  those  which  had  grown  in  green  light.  Beneath  the 
red  bottle  the  number  of  plants  which  grew  was  also  small,  although  ra- 
ther more  than  in  the  spot  the  yellow  covered.  They  too  were  of  an  un- 
healthy color. 

17.  The  order  of  the  bottles  was  now  reversed,  by  putting  the  red  in 
the  place  of  the  blue,  and  the  yellow  in  that  of  the  green.  After  a  few 
days  exposure,  the  healthy  cress  appeared  blighted,  while  a  few  more 
unhealthy  plants  began  to  show  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the 
blue  rays,  in  the  spot  originally  subjected  to  the  red. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  red  and  yellow  rays  not  merely  retard 
germination,  but  positively  destroy  the  vital  principle  in  the  seed.  Pro- 
longed exposure  uncovered,  with  genial  warmth,  free  air,  and  indeed  all 
that  can  induce  growth,  fails  to  revive  the  blighted  vegetation. 

The  experiments  were  many  times  repeated,  varying  the  flaids,  but 
the  results  have  been  the  same.  The  above  facts  were  strikingly  exem- 
plified where  the  space  covered  by  the  bichromate  of  potash  was  without 
a  plant. 

These  results  merit  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  vegetable  economy.  Do  not  they  point  at  a  process  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  climes  more  redolent  of  light  than  ours  may  be  brought  in 
thia  country  to  their  native  perfection?* 

Dr.  Draper's  **  ex[)eriments**  (Philosophical  Magazine,  Feb.  1840,  p. 
61)  **  appear,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **•  at  variance  with  mine."  **  Under  the 
influence  of  a  nearly  tropical  sun  permeating  half  an  inch  of  solution  of 
the  bichromate  of  potash,  cress  grew  of  a  green  color,  whilst  it  took  fiva 

*8ae  Md  of  ehaptor  II.,  Put  L 
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days  to  give  a  sensitiTe  paper  a  faint  yellow  green  color.  From  thia, 
Pn>fea8or  Draper  argnes  the  existence  of  two  classea  of  rays,  a  different 
class  being  necessary  to  produce  the  green  coloring  of  vegetable  fbliagO 
firom  that  which  darkens  chloride  of  silver. 

**  With  submission,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  **  to  one  whose  facilities  for  such 
inquiries  are  so  much  greater  than  my  own,  I  would  suggest  a  repetition 
tf  the  experiments  with  some  of  the  recently  ducovered  photographic  pre-  . 
paraiions.    The  papers,  /,  and  h^  both  under  colored  glass  and  great  thick- 
nesses of  yellow  fluid,  are  deepened  to  a  plum  brown  in  less  than  an  hour.** 

Under  three  inches  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  the  paper,/,  became, 
m  eight  hours  sunshine,  of  a  full  blue-brown. 

18.  The  fact  of  cress  and  pea-plants  growing  green,  under  the  influence 
of  such  powerful  light  as  penetrated  Professor  Draper's  yellow  media, 
will  not  oppear  at  all  surpriung  when  we  exanune  the  rsys  which  pass 
through  such  fluids. 

This,  Mr.  Hunt  has  done  by  forming  a  spectrum,  mterposing  the  col- 
ored body  between  the  prism  and  the  sun.  The  following  are  the  effects 
of  February  sun  at  Devonport. 

Through  a  deep  blue  solution  of  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  the 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  and  a  portion  of  the  green  rays  pass. 

Thmugh  solutions  of  the  muriate,  acetate,  and  nitro-muriate  of  copper 
with  iron,  the  green  ray,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yellow ;  a 
trace  of  the  blue  also  is  evident. 

Through  solutions  of  the  bichromate  and  chromate  of  potash,  the  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  decoction  of  turmeric,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  green 
rays  are  seen,  and  hy  taking  their  impression  on  a  Daguerreotype  plate, 
a  line  of  the  blue  is  distinctly  marked. 

Through  nitro-muriate  of  cobalt  in  ammonia,  carmine  in  ammonia,  and 
sulphuric  arid  and  decoction  of  cochineal,  the  red  and  yellow  rays  alone 
appear  to  penetrate. 

19.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  light  which  has  passed  through  a 
green  medium  (2,  7,  9,  10, 15,  16.)  acts  less  powerfnlly  in  darkening  pho- 
tographic papers,  and  occasions  vegetable  leaves  to  be  even  paler  than 
that  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  interference  of  a  yellow  medium. 

From  this  Mr.  Hunt  was  led  to  believe  that  the  band  of  roys  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  yelloi^  and  the  green  has  an  influence  similar  to 
the  extreme  red,  in  neutralizing  the  powers  of  the  other  adjacent  rays,  as 
was  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  (22,)  (23,)  (26.) 

The  annexed  figure  (49)  represents  the  solar  spectrum,  as  it  impresses 
itself  on  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  not  in  shadows  merely,  but  in  colors, 
which  have  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  down  upon  the  nectarine. 

The  most  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  represented  in  full 
colors,  shading  from  indigo  to  a  delicate  rase,  which  is  lost  in  a  band  of 
pure  white. 
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yiifble  tpectrum. 


21.  Beyond  this  a  protecting  influence  is  powerfully  exerted,  and  not- 
withBtanding  the  chemical  efifect  produced  over  the  plate,  by  the  dis- 
persed light,  a  line  is  formed  free  of  mercuiial  vapor,  and  wluch 
consequently  appears  black. 

22.  The  green  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  represented  in  its  true  color, 
but  it  is  considerably  less  in  size  than  the  space  occupied  by  these  rays. 

23*  The  yellow  rays  are  without  action,  or  rather  they  do  not  prepazB 
the  silver  for  the  reception  of  the  mercury,  and  consequently  a  black  belt 
marks  the  space  on  which  they  feU,  and  extends  a  little  beyond  it  in^o 
the  green.    (19.) 

24.  A  white  line  marks  the  place  of  the  orange  light. 

25.  The  red  is  represented  by  a  well  defined  rose  color,  bounded,  as 
were  the  more  refrangible  rays,  by  a  white  line,  shaded,  at  the  lower 
extremity,  with  a  green. 

This  passing  of  the  red  into  a  green,  and  of  the  blue  into  a  rose  color, 
(20.)  is  strikingly  umilar  to  the  effect  produced,  by  the  interference  ol 
colored  media,  on  some  photographic  drawings.  (8.) 

26.  The  lowest  dark  space  on  the  picture  is  a  beajoitiful  iUustration  of 
the  influence  of  the  extreme  red  rays  in  protecting  the  silver  from  lumin- 
ous action.    (19.)  (21.) 

27.  What  appears  more  surprising  to  me,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  than  even 
the  detection  of  the  negative  ?  rays  at  each  end  c^  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
b  the  continuation  of  the  dark  line  throughout  %t$  vAoU  Ungthf  evident 
showing  the  influence  of  the  same  causa  as  is  so  efiective  at  the  leatC 
refrangible  extremity. 
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This  band  is  not  equally  defined  thronglumt  its  entire  circmnference. 
It  is  the  most  strikingly  evident  £rom  the  extreme  red  to  the  green;  it 
ftidea  in  passing  through  the  biue«  and«  increases  in  intensity  as  it  leaves 
tihe  indigo,  until,  beyond  the  invisible  chemical  rays,  it  is  nearly  as  strong 
as  it  is  at  the  calorific  end  of.  the  spectrum. 

Does  not  this  protected  surrounding  band  appear,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  rays  of  a  peculiar  and  unknown  order,  proceed- 
ing from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun? — (See  chapter  IL,  Part  I.) 

28.  By  lightly  mbbing  a  Daguerreotype  picture  of  the  prismatic  rays, 
it  is  obliterated,  except  over  the  space  of  the  yellow  and  red  portion. 
This  effect  corresponds  with  Mr.  Hunt's  experiments  on  the  media  of 
these  colors^  (11, 12, 13.) 

**  Until  we  hav«  more  experience  than  we  now  have,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
"of  the  effects  of  the  solar  rays  individually  and  collectively,  we  can 
offer  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  in  action,  on  a  Daguerre- 
otype plate,  by  which  the  subtle  painter,  Lights  impresses  such  delicate 
designs.*' — (See  chapter  11,  Part  I.) 

Mr.  Hunt  thinks  that  the  existence  of  two  iodides  of  silver,  is  certain* 
In  his  photometric  experiments,  he  has  always  observed  the  formation  of 
an  iodide  which  speedily  darkens,  and  of  another  portion  which  is  unal- 
terable by  light. 

The  sensitive,  film  on  the  silver  plate  appears  to  be  the  fimner  of  these 
iodides.  Throughout  the  range  <^  the  chemical  spectrum,  particulady 
$0  called^  the  iodide  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  converted  into  an  o]^e 
of  silver ;  that  a  partial  axidatum  takes  place,  numerous  experiments 
have  rendered  certain ;  whilst  the  influence  of  the  rays  of  least  refirangi- 
bDity  is  to  form  the  unchangeable  iodide  of  silver.  Experiments,  how- 
ever, are  wanting  to  prove  this  satisfactorily. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  now  been  enumer- 
ated, will,  no  doubt,  salasfy  all,  that  we  can  no. longer  with  propriety 
attach  the  name  of  chemical  to  the  most  refrangible  rays  only.  Evezy 
ray  has  its  particular  chemicri  office,  either  of  composition  or  of  decom- 
position ;  and  although  Seebeck  has  attributed  the  acquirement  of  a  rose 
hue  by  chloride  of  silver  when  put  into  the  red  ray,  to  4he  heating  power 
of  that  portion  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  now  proved  to  be  dependent  upon 
some  other  influence,  for  where  it  has  been  shown  the  most  calorific  rays 
exist,  this  salt  undergoes  no  change. — (See  chapter  H.,  Part  I.) 


FAHRENHEIT^(See  Thermometer.) 

FARINA  is  the  flour  of  any  species  of  com,  or  starohy  root,  such  as 
potato,  arrow  root,  ice. — (See  Stardi*) 
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FERMENTATION.— Tkift  tena  has  been  of  late  extended  to  aeyeraJ 
ebemical  operationa,  beaidea  tbose  formerly  included  under  it.  The 
phenomena  which  it  exhibita  under  these  different  phaaea,  and  the  changea 
which  it  efiecta  among  the  varioua  aubjecta  of  ita  operation,  are  no  leaa 
striking  and  mysterious  in  their  principlea  than  important  in  their  appli- 
catioBS  to  the  arte  of  life.  Fermentations  are  now  arranged  into  twelve 
classes— 1,  the  alcoholic ;  2,  the  glucoaic  or  aaccharine ;  3,  the  viscona  or 
mucous;  4,  the  lactic ;  5,  the  acetic ;  6,  the  gallic;  7,  the  pectic ;  8,  tha 
benzoiltc;  9,  the  aenapic;  10,  the  ammoniacal;  11,  the  putrid;  and  12, 
the  fatty. 

Fermentation,  in  the  moet  general  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous reaction,  a  chemical  metamorphosis,  excited  in  a  ma^a  of  organic 
matter,  by  the  mere  presence  of  another  substance,  which  neither  ab> 
atracts  from  nor  gives  to  the  matter  wliich  it  decomposea  anything  what- 
ever. This  process  requires  the  following  conditions: — I,  A  temper^ 
ature  from  45^  to  90o  F.;  2,  Water;  a,  The  contact  of  air;  4,  The 
presence  of  a  neutral  organic  azotised  matter,  in  very  small  quantity,  and 
of  a  crystalizable  non-azotised  substance  in  conaderable  quantity.  The 
former  is  the  ferment,  the  latter  undergoes  fermentalaon.  In  ordinary 
chemical  actions  we  perceive  one  body  unite  to  another  to  form  a  new 
compound ;  or  one  body  turn  another  out  of  a  combination,  and  take  iti 
place,  in  virtue  of  a  superior  affinity.  The  efiecta  are  foreseen  and  ex- 
plained by  the  intervention  of  that  molecular  force  which  governs  all 
chemical  operations,  that  attractive  power  which  unitea  the  particlea  of 
dissimilar  bodies.  Thus,  also,  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  decompoai* 
tion.  We  perceive  the  agency  of  heat  at  one  time,  at  another  of  light,  or 
of  electricity ;  forces  of  which,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
easence,  yet  we  know  the  exact  effect  under  determinate  circumstanceSi 
But  fermentation,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  explained  neither  by  the  known 
laws  of  chemical  affinity  nor  by  the  intervention  of  the  powers  of  lights 
electricity,  or  heat.  Fermentation  reduces  complex  oiganic  snbstancea  to 
aimpler  compounds,  thereby  reducing  them  nearer  to  the  conatitution  of 
mineral  nature.  It  is  an  operation  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  that 
efiected  by  animals  upon  their  vegetable  food. 

Acid  Fermentation  has  been  fully  discussed  under  acetic  add.  It  re- 
quires the  presence  of  ready  formed  alcohol  and  air.  The  lactic  fermen- 
tation, on  the  contrary,  may  take  place  with  atarchy  or  aaccharine  aub- 
stances,  without  the  intervention  of  alcohol  or  constant  exposure  to  tha 
atmosphere ;  and  when  once  begun,  it  can  go  on  without  air.  Acetifica* 
tion  has  a  striking  analogy  with  nitrification,  as  is  shown  by  the  neces- 
sity of  a  high  temperature,  and  the  utility  of  porous  bodies  for  expodn^ 
the  liquid  on  a  great  surface  to  the  air. 

Gallic  FtrmenUUion, — Gallic  acid  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  gaOa^ 
but  ia  generated  from  their  tannin  when  they  are  ground,  made  paaty 
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with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  conyerBkm  may  he  counter* 
acted  hy  the  red  oxkJe  of  mercury,  alcohol,  anlpharic,  mnriataCt  and 
nitric  acids^  hromine,  ewence  of  turpentine,  creoeote,  oxalic,  acetic*  and 
pmasic  acids.  The  tannin  diaappears  in  the  aeqnel  of  the  afaore  meta- 
morphoaia. 

Amnumiaeal  Fermentatimu — ^Under  this  title  may  he  descrihed  the 
conversion  of  nrea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  nnder  the  influence  of  war 
ter,  a  ferment,  and  a  favorable  temperatore.  Urea  is  composed  in  atoma; 
reckoned 

In  volumes.  Carbon  4 ;  hydrogen  8 ;  azote  4  ;  oxygen  2; 

which  by  fixing  —  4;     —  2; 

give  4;  12;  4;  4: 

which  is  4  vol.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  8  of  ammonia;  equivalent  to  ordi- 
nary carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  fermentation  of  urea  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  reciprocal  offices  of  vegetable  and  animal  existence. 
By  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  urea  becomes  a  food  fit  for 
plants ;  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  mucous  ferment  which  urine  con- 
tains, that  conversion  is  effected.  Thus  the  urea  constitutes  a  neutral 
and  innocuous  substance  while  it  remains  in  the  bladder,  but  is  changed 
into  a  volotilc,  alkatine,  and  acrid  substance,  when  it  is  acted  upon  by 
the  air.  Yeast  added  to  pure  urea  mixed  with  water,  exercises  no  action 
on  it  in  the  course  of  several  days ;  but  when  added  to  urine,  it  8ix)n 
causes  decomposition,  with  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid.  The  deposit  on  chamberpots  ill-cleaned 
acts  as  a  very  powerful  ferment  on  urine,  causing  the  complete  decom- 
position of  fresh  urine  in  one  £fih  of  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
requisite. 

Nitrous  Fermentation^  is  exhibited  in  the  foimation  of  nitric  acid  ftom 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  production  of  nitrates  in  certain 
soils,  has  been  with  much  probability  traced  to  the  action  of  aqimonia  on 
oxygen,  as  the  intermedium  or  ferment. 

For  animal  and  vegetable  matters  to  run  into  putrefaction,  they  must 
be  in  contact  with  air  and  water,  at  a  certain  temperature ;  viz.,  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  The  conract  of  a  putrid  sub- 
stance, acts  as  a  ferment  to  fresh  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  le- 
agenta  which  counteract  fermentation  in  general  stop  also  putrefacdoiib 
In  this  process,  myriads  of  microscopic  animalcules  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  substances. 

FERRIC-CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,  or  Red  PrussiaU  of  Pol^ 
ask. — This  beaatiful  and  useful  salt,  discovered  by  L.  Gmelin,  is  prepared 
by  passing  chbrine  gas  through  a  weak  aolution  of  the  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash (ferrYHcyanide  of  potaasium)  till  it  ceases  to  afiect  aolution  of  red  td- 
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phate  of  iron,  taJdng  core  to  agitate  the  liquid  all  the  while,  and  not  to 
add  an  excess  of  chlorine.  On  looking  through  the  weak  solution  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  one  may  see  the  period  of  change  from  the  greenish  to 
the  red  hue,  which  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  liqnor 
being  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  dish  with  upright  sides,  will  eventually 
affi>rd  crystaline  needles,  possessed  of  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  a  yel- 
low color,  inclining  to  red.  These  being  dissolved  and  recrystalized,  will 
become  extremely  beantifiil.  This  salt  is  composed  of  33-68  parts  of  po- 
tassium, 16-48  of  iron,  and  47-64  of  cyanogen.  It  is  therefore  a  dry  salt. 
It  dissolves  in  38  parts  of  cold  water,  and  as  it  forms  then  the  most 
delicate  test  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  is  very  useful  in  Clorametry.* 

The  solution  of  this  salt  affi)rds  the  fbUowing  colored  precipitates  with 
the  solutions  of  the  respective  metals : — 

'  Titanium        ... 
Uranium         .  .  - 


Manganese     - 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Copper 

Silver 

Mercury 

Tin 

Zinc 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Iron,  protoxide 

—  peroxide 


Brownish  yeSow. 
Reddish  brown. 
Brownish  gray. 
Deep  reddish  brown. 
Yellowish  brown. 
Dirty  yellowish  brown. 
Orange  yellow. 
Yellow  with  both  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide  salts. 
White. 

Orange  yeDow. 
YeUowish  brown.. 
Nopredp. 
Blue. 
No  predp. 


FERROCYANATE,  or,  more  correctly,  FERROCYANIDE^-Sev- 
^ral  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  metals  possess  the  property  of  uniting 
together  under  double  cyanides ;  of  which  there  are  none  so  remarkable 
in  thi&  respect,  as  the  protocyanide  of  iron.  This  appears  to  be  capable 
of  combining  with  several  simple  cyanides,  such  as  that  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  ammonium.  The  only  one  of 
these  double  cyanides  of  any  importance  in  manufactures  is  the  first,  which 
is  described  under  its  commercial  name  PmssiaU  of  Potash^— (See  Cya- 
nide; ako  chapter  IV.,  Pan  I.,  chapter  V.,  Part  III.,  and  chapter  III., 
PartV.) 

FIBRE. — One  of  the  two  bases  of  aH  vegetable  structures.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  hair  of  inconceivable  fineness,  its  diameter  often  not  ex- 
ceeding 1-1200  of  an  inch;  also  the  name  of  the  finer  divisions  of  roots. 
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FILTBATION,  is  a  procesB,  purely  mechanical,  for  separating  a 
liquid  from  the  undissolved  paiticles  floating  in  it,  which  liquid  may  be 
either  the  useful  part,  as  in  vegetable  infawons,  or  of  no  use,  as  the 
washing  of  mineral  precipitates.  The  filtering  substance  may  consist  of 
any  porous  matter  in  a  solid,  foliated,  or  pulverulent  hrm ;  as  porous 
earthenware,  unsized  paper,  cloth  of  many  kinds,  or  sand.  The  white 
blotting  paper  sold  by  stationers,  answers  extremely  well  for  filters  in 
chemical  experiments,  provided  it  be  previously  washed  with  dilute 
muriatic  add,  to  remove  some  lime  and  iron  that  are  generally  present  in 
it.  Filter  papers  are  first  cut  square,  and  then  fdded  twice  diagonally 
into  the  shape  of  a  ccmiet,  having  the  angular  parts  rounded  o£  Or  the 
piece  of  paper  being  cut  into  a  circle,  may  be  folded  fan-like,  firom  the 
centre,  with  the  folds  placed  exteriorly,  an4  turned  out  sharp  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  keep  intervals  between  the  paper 
and  the  funnel  into  which  it  is  fitted,  to  favor  the  percolation.  The 
diameter  of  the  fannel  should  be  about  three  fourths  of  its  height,  meas- 
ured from  the  neck  to  the  edge.  If  it  be  more  divergent,  the  slope  will 
be  too  small  for  the  ready  efflux  of  the  fluid.  A  filter  covered  with  the 
sediment  is  most  conveniently  washed  by  spouting  water  upon  it  with  a 
little  syringe.  A.  small  camers-hair  paint  brush  is  much  employed  for 
collecting  and  turning  over  the  contents  in  their  sof^  state.  Agitation  or 
vibration  is^of  singular  efficacy  in  quickening  percolation,  as  it  dis- 
places the  particles  of  the  mcnstened  powders,  and  opens  up  the  pores 
which  had  become  closed.  Instead  of  a  funnel,  a  cylindrical  vessel  may 
be  employed,  having  its  perforated  bottom  covered  with  a  disc  of  filter- 
ing powder  folded  up  at  the  edges,  and  made  tight  there  by  a  wire  ring. 
Linen  or  calico  is  used  for  weak  alkaline  liquors;  and  flannels,  twilled 
woolen  cloth,  or  felt-stufi^  for  weak  acid  ones.  These  filter  bags  are  often 
made  conical  like  a  fool's  cap,  and  have  their  mouths  rapported  bya 
wooden  or  metallic  hoop.  Cotton  wool  put  loose  into  the  neck  of  a  fiumel 
answers  weU  for  filtering  (nk  on  the  small  scale.  In  the  large  way,  oil 
is  filtered  in  conical  woolen  bags,  or  in  a  cask  with  many  conical  tubes 
in  its  bottom,  filled  with  tow  or  cotton  wool.  Stronger  acid  and  alkaline 
liquors  must  be  filtered  through  a  layer  of  ponnded  glass,  quartz,  clean 
sand,  or  bruised  charcoal.  The  alcarrhazas  are  a  porous  biscuit  of  stone- 
ware made  in  Spain,  which  are.  convenient  for  filtering  water,  as  also  the 
parous  filtering  stone  of  Tenerifie,  largely  imported  at  one  time,  but  now 
superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  the  artificial  filters  patented  under 
many  forms,  consisting  essentially  of  strata  of  gravel,  sand,  and  charcoal 
powder. 

FULLERS'  £ARTH  is  a  sof^  friable,  coarse  or  fine  grained  mass 
of  hthomarge  day.  Its  color  is  greenish,  or  yellowish  gray;  it  is  dull, 
but  assumes  a  fatty  lustre  upon  pressure  with  the  fingers,  feels  unctuous, 
does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  firom 
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1*88  to  2*19.  It  falls  down  readily  in  water,  into  a  fine  powder,  with 
extrication  of  air  babbles,  and  forms  a  non-plastic  paste.  It  meks  at  a 
high  heat  into  a  brown  slag.  Its  coostitnents  are  53' 0  silica;  lOjO 
alumina ;  9*75  red  oxide  of  iron ;  1*25  magnesia ;  0*5  lime ;  24  water, 
with  a  trace  of  potash.  Its  cleanang  acdon  upon  woolen  staffs  depends 
apon  its  power  of  absorbing  greasy  matters.  It  shoold  be  neither  tena- 
cioas  nor  sandy ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  it  woald  not  difiose  itself  weU 
through  water,  and  in  the  second  it  woald  abrade  the  doth  too  madi. 
The  finely  divided  silica  is  one  of  ^ts  osefol  ingredients.  The  mode  of 
preparing  f aUers*  earth  is  As  follows : — 

After  baking,  ic  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  it  Iklls  into  powder,  and  the  sepaiatlo* 
of  the  eoane  ftom  the  floe  is  eActnally  aceooipllshed,  by  a  simple  method  used  in  the  diy 
eolor  maBafactortes.  called  washing  over.  It  Is  eflbeted  la  the  foUowlag  maaaer  >-Thiee  cr 
Ibw  tobe  are  eooaeeied  on  a  line  by  spoau  Ikon  their  tops;  In  the  flrst  the  earth  is  beat  aad 
•tined,  and  the  water,  which  is  contlnnally  running  from  the  flrst  to  the  last  thfooirh  ialer- 
■Mdiate  ones,  eairles  with  it  and  deposiu  the  fine  whilst  the  coarM  settles  in  the  flrit 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  firom  this  operation  are,  that  the  two 
kinds  will  be  mach  fitter  for  their  respective  parposes  of  cleaning  coane 
or  fine  cloth;  for  without  baking 4;he  earth  they  woald  be  unfit,  as  befcn 
noticed,  to  incorporate  so  minalely  with  the  water  in  its  native  state ; 
it  would  neither  so  readily  £eJ1  down,  nor  so  easily  be  divided  into  difoent 
qualities,  without  the  process  of  washing  over.  When  fuel  is  scarce  for 
baking  the  earth,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  of  the  same  size,  as  mentionad 
above,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  various  uses  of  follers'  earth  may  be  shortly  explained.  Aocordiiig 
to  the  above  method,  the  coarse  and  fine  of  one  pit  being  separated,  the 
first  is  used  for  cloths  of  an  xnferior,  and  the  second  for  Uyise  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  The  yellow  and  the  blue  earths  are  of  di&rent  qualities 
naturally,  and  are,  like  the  above,  obtained  artificially,  and  used  for  da£- 
forent  purposes.  The  former,  which  is  deemed  the  best,  is  employed  in 
falling  the  casaimers  and  finer  cloths,  whilst  the  blue  is  principally  used 
for  the  coarser  cloths.  Its  efiect  on  these  cloths  is  owing  to  the  affinity 
which  alumina  has  for  greasy  substances :  it  unites  readily  with  then, 
and  forms  combinations  which  easily  attach  themselves  to  different  stofla, 
and  thereby  serve  the  purpose  of  mordants  in  some  measure.  The  fulleia 
generally  apply  it  before  they  use  the  soap. 


a 

GALL  NUTS,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR.— Alphonse  Rene  Le  Bfire 
Do  Normandy,  of  London,  recently  obtained  a  patent  for  the  foDowing 
method  ^*  of  saperseding  the  use  of  gall*nats,  and  of  correcting  the  greeft 
•ad  brown  precipitates  obtained  finom  the  combination  of  gallic  acid  and 
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folphate  of  iron,  as  in  Ae  mamifactnre  of  the  cominoik- black  inks  noir 
in  use."  Instead  of  using  gall-nnts,  the  acid  is  to  be  obtained  from  sa- 
mac,  elm  wood,  chesnut,  beech,  willow,  poplar,  catechne,  cheny,  plmn, 
or  any  other,  wood  or  berry,  that  contains  gallic  acid,  or  tannin,  or  both* 
The  wood  to  be  used,  being  first  reduced  to  powder,  is  steeped  in  water, 
and  combined  with  the  hereinafter  named  snbstances,  in  about  the  billow- 
ing proportions.  It  should  be  observed*  however,  that  the  Tarious  woods 
require  difierent  quantities  of  water,  according  to  their  solubility ;  for  in- 
stance, catechue,  being  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  will  require  a 
greater  quantity  than  sumac ;  the  patentee  has  therefore  only  given  the 
p^portions  to  be  observed  when  sumac  is  used : — 

To  inak«  340  ipdlons  of  ink,  take  flroiii  18  to  15  sacks  of  sonite,  of  fonr  buhelt  to  ths  nek, 
and  having  obtained  die  decoction,  add  900  weight  of  campeachy ;  80  lbs.  or  perhaps  100 
weight  of  gum  aiabic ;  100  weight  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  acetate  and  hydrate  of 
protoxide  of  copper,  4  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  alumlne  and  potash,  97  lbs. ;  and  of  sulphate  of  In- 
digo. 6  lbs. :  the  quantity  of  this  latter  may  be  ragulated  acconUng'to  the  required  intensity 
of  the  color.    If  catechoe  is  employed,  then  100  weight  will  be  found  sufficient.* 

OARANCINE,  an  extract  of  madder  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.^ 
(See  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  article  Mcuider.) 

GRANULATION  is  the  process  by  which  metals  are  reduced  to  mi* 
Bute  grains.  It  is  efiected  by  pouring  them,  in  a  melted  state,  through  an 
iron  culender  pierced  with  small  holes,  into  a  body  of  water ;  or  directly 
upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  immersed  in  water.  In  this  way  copper  is  gran- 
ulated into  bean  shot,  and  silver  alloys  are  granulated  preparatory  to 
parting,    (See  chapter  I.,  Part  III.,  article  Tin,) 

GREEN  VITRIOL  is  sulphate  of  iron  in  green  crystals. — (See  chap- 
ters I.,  and  v..  Part  III.) 

GUM. — A  vegetable  product  distinguished  by  its  solubility  in  water, 
and  insolubility  in  alcohol :  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.  Gum  arabic  and 
gum  Senegal  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  purest  gum.  The  former  flows 
from  the  acacia  arahica^  and  the  acacia  vera,  which  grow  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Arabia.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
small  pieces,  rounded  upon  one  side  and  hollow  upon  the  other.  It  is 
transparent,  without  smell,  brittle,  eai^  to  pulverize,  sometimes  colorless, 
sometimes  with  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tint.  It  may  be  bleached  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sunbeams,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Its  specific  gravity  is  1*355.  Moistened  gum  arabic  reddens  lit« 
mps  paper,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  supermalate  of  lime*  which 
may  be  removed  by  bmling  alcohol ;  it  shows  also  traces  of  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  calcium,  and  the  acetate  of  potash.  Gum  arabic  is 
used  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and  other  silk  stufis. 

Qym  Senegal  is  collected  by  the  negroes  during  the  month  of  Novem* 

■   '       ■      '       ■  ■^ 

*  8es  Ttasriii  nikl  <Mli0  .tfcid,  ehspcor  ILi  Piit  in. 
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ber^  from  the  acada  Senegal,  a  tree  of  18  or  20  feet  high.  It  comes  to  xm 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  paitriilge  egg,  but  sometimes  larger,  with  a 
hoUow  centre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*436.  It  is  much  employed  in 
calico-printing.    ' 

Chim  tragaeanth  is  gathered  aboat  the  end  of  Jnne,  from  the  (utragor 
lus  tragacantha  of  Crete  and  the  anrroimding  islands.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  twisted  ribbons;  is  white  or  reddish;  nearly  opaque,  and  a  little 
ductile.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize,  without  heating  the  mortar.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*364.    It  is  also  employed  in  calico-printing. 


H. 

HERMETIC  SEAL.— When  a  vessel  or  tube  is  perfectly  closed  by 
fusing  its  mouth  or  extremity,  it  is  said  to  be  hermedeaUy  sealed, 

HYDROMETER ;  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  grav- 
ities of  liquids.  Baum^'s  hydrometer,  which  is  much  used  in  France, 
and  other  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  when  plunged  in  pure 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  58°  Fahr.,  marks  0  upon  its  scale ;  in  a 
solution  containing  15  per  cent,  of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  and 
85  of  water  by  weight,  it  marks  15° ;  so  that  each  degree  is  meant  to  in- 
dicate a  density  corresponding  to  one  per  cent.  <^  that  salt. — (See 
Areometer,  and  Thermometer,) 

HYGROMETRIC — This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  substances 
which  readily  become  moist  and  dry  with  corresponding  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  which  readily  absorb  and  retain  moisture. 
Sea-weed,  several  saline  substances,  porous  days,  potash  and  its  carbon- 
ate, chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  add,  are  in  this  sense  of  the  term  said 
to  be  hygrometrie. 


INDIGO. — ^We  intended  to  have  given  an  additional  artide  upon  this 
subject  here,  but  on  further  coni^ideration  have  come  to  the  concludon 
that  the  subject  has  been  suffidently  investigated,  at  least  for  any  prac- 
ticd  purpose.^See  chapter  III.,  Part  I.,  and  chapter  V.,  Part  III.) 

IRON  MORDANTS. — ^••The  principal  simple  preparations  of  iron 
which  are  employed  as  mordants  are  the  following :  copperas,  which  is 
the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide;  iron  liquor,  which  is  an  impure  acetate  of 
the  protoxide;  the  pemitrate,  the  sub-persulphate,  and  the  perchloride. 
The  most  available  of  these  forms  of  iron  is  copperas;  but  this  sdt  is 
not  well  adapted  as  a  mordant  for  cotton  goods,  as  the  powerful  affimty 
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of  emlphuric  add  fimr  protoxide  <^  iron  is  an  impediment  to  the  fimnation 
of  an  insoluble  sabsalt     • 

**  Acetate  of  Iron ';  Iron  Idqucr. — The  iron  mordant  commonly  used  in 
calico-printing  is  the  acetate^  which  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  tdk^ 
turn  of  acetate  of  lime,  or  acetate  of  lead,  tmth  a  soltUian  of  copperas,  A 
double  decomposition  occurs  on  the  mixture  of  these  solutions,  with  the 
fepi^ation  of  sulphate  of  fime  or  sulphate  of  lead,  which  falls  as  a  heavy 
precipitate,  and  acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  remains  in  solution. 
For  the  complete  decomposition  of  copperas  by  acetate  of  lead,  10  parts 
of  the  former  require  about  13^  parts  of  the  latter;  buf . in  the  prepara 
tion  of  acetate  of  iron  in  this  way  on  the  large  scale,  the  copperas  is  al  • 
ways  employed  in  excess,  being  seldom  in  so  small  a.  proportion  to  the 
acetate  of  lead  as  an  equal  weight;  By  exposure  to  the  air  the  acetate 
of  the  protoxide  becomes  partially  peroxidized,  being  converted  into  a 
gnbacetate  of  the  peroxide. 

^  But  nearly  all  the  acetate  of  iron  used  in  print-works  is  now  pre 
pared  by  digesling',  for  several  weeJcs^  old  iron  hoops,  nails,  Sfc,  in  the 
crude  acetic  add  obtained  by  the  distiUatian  of  wood.  A  dark  brown  so- 
lution, known  as  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  or  iron  liquor,  is  thus  obtained, 
composed  of  the  acetate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a  quantity  of 
tarry,  oily,  and  spirituous  matters,  produced  in  the  destructive  distilla* 
tion  of  wood-  As  a  mordant,  thb  mixture  is  in  general  preferred  to  the 
purer  article  prepared  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lime, 
probably  because  the  peroxidation  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  exposure  to 
&e  air  during  the  *  ageing*  of  the  goods  is  retarded  by  the  spirituous  and 
unctuous  matters  present,  tohich  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  A  small  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is 
sometimes  contained  in  iron  liquor,  but  by  no  means  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent. 

^  The  principal  pure  persalt  of  iron  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing 
is  the  nitrate,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  dean  pieces  of  iron  in  ni- 
tric add  of  spedfic  gravity  1-305.  Soon  after  the  evolution  of  brown 
fumes  ceases,  the  add  solution  should  be  decanted,  so  as  to  avoid  the  for- 
mation of  the  insoluble  snb-pemitrate  of  iron.  This  solution  of  iron  is 
used  as  a  mordant  with  vegetable  coloring  matters,  and  also  for  produ- 
cing a  buff  color  with  an  alkali,  and  Prussian  blue  with  yeDow  pmssiate 
of  potash. 

**  A  preparation  of  iron  extensively  employed  at  some  print-works  in 
the  place  of  the  common  add  pemitrate,  is  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  per- 
nitrate  with  free  acetic  add,  obtained  by  adding  about  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered acetate  of  lead  to  two  pints  of  a  solution  of  the  pemitrate,  of  the 
density  1*55.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  the  free  nitric 
add  present  in  the  solution,  with  formation  of  nitrate  of  lead,  which  is 
predpitated,  and  free  acetic  add. 
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"  A  aoludon  of  a  sab-peraitrate  of  iron,  made  by  adding  a  «maU  quan- 
tity of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  pernitrate,  is  also  sometiinea  advan.- 
lageoualy  sabstitoted  fi>r  the  pernitrate  prepared  as  above.  The  perox- 
ide of  iron  at  first  precipitated  may  be  redissdved  on  agitation,  if  only  a 
amall  proportion  of  alkali  has  been  appliejd. 

*^  Two  other  fonns  of  peroxide  of  iron  have  been  occasioQally  employ- 
ed as  mordants ;  one  analogous  in  its  chemical  constitution  to  basic  alniii« 
and  the  other  to  red  liquor*  The  lirst  is  prepared  by  partially  decom- 
poiing,  by  means  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  persulphate  of  iron,  made 
by  boiling  copperas  i|i  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  oxide  at  first  precipitated 
by  the  alkali  is  slowly  redissolved  by  the  undecomposed  persulpjiatei 
giving  rise  to  the  ^ubsulphate  of  the  peroxide.  The  preparation  of  per- 
ooude  of  iron,  analogous  to  red  liquor,  may  be  made  by  adding  one  parti 
by  weight,  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  four  parts  of  a  solution  of  persulphate 
of  iron  of  the  density  1*65.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  the 
solution  comes  to  contain  subsulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  per- 
aoetate  of  iron  or  free  acetic  add."* — (See  chapter  I.,  Part  III.,  artiole 


LAZULITE  (lapis  lazuli)  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  crystalizing  in 
rhomboidal  dodecahedrons;  spec,  ^av.,  2*76  to  2.94;  scratches  glass; 
aflbrds  a  little  water  by  calcination ;  fudble  into  a  white  glass ;  dissolves 
in  acids  with  loss  of  color ;  the  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residuum,  after 
being  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined. 
It  coonsts  of  silica,  35*8 ;  alumina,  34*8 ;  soda,  23-2 ;  sulphur,  3-1 ;  car- 
bonate of  iime,  3*1.  This  beautiful  stone  affords  the  native  ultramarine 
pigment,  v^hich  was  very  costly  till  a  mode  of  making  it  artificially  was 
lately  discovered. — (See  Ultramarine.) 

LEMOKS.— (See  Salts.) 

LICHENS. — Plants  of  a  very  low  organization,  which  grow  on  the 
bark  of  trees  or  rocks,  when  they  form  a  kind  of  incrustation ;  or  upon  the 
ground,  when  they  consist  of  irregular  lobes  parallel  with  the  earth^s 
surface.  Occasionally,  in  all  situations,  they  are  found  in  a  branched 
state ;  but  their  subdivisions  are  generally  irregular  and  without  order. 
Their  fructification  consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called  shields,  which  break 
through  the  upper  surface  of  the  thalltts  or  main  substance  of  the  lichen, 
are  of  a  peculiar  color  and  texture,  and  contain  the  reproductive  parti- 
cles. Lichens  abound  in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  woiid. 
Their  principal  use  is  that  of  furnishing  the  dyer  with  brilliant  colon; 
archil,  cudbear,  &c. — (See  chapter  III.,  Part  I.) 

•PitnwlL 
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LIGNEOUS. — ^In  fintomology,  a  ptct  w  so  called  when  it  if  oompos- 
«d  of  a  hard  inelastic  subetaace  like  wood. 

LIGNEOUS  MATTER  is  vegetable  fibre^See  chapter  V.,  Part 
I.,  article  Acctie  Acid;  also  PvroUgneous  Acid.) 

LITKE. — The  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  decimal 
system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre ;  that  is,  a  cube^  each  of  tho 
aides  of  which  are  3*937  English  inches:  it  contains  61*028  English  cnhie 
inches,  and  la  therefore  rather  less  than  our  quart.  Four  snd  a  half 
litres  are  a  close  approach  to  the  English  imperial  gaUon* 

LIXIVIATION  signifies  the  abstraction  by  water  of  the  soluble 
alkaline  or  saline  matters  present  in  any  earthy  admixture ;  as  from  that 
of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash  ley,  firom  that  of 
afaim  schist  te  make  aluminous  liquor,  dec 


M. 

MACERATION,  is  a  preparatory  step  to  which  certain  vegetabla 
and  animal  substances  are  submitted,  with  the  view  of  distending  their 
.  fibres  or  pores,  and  causing  them  to  be  penetrated  by  such  menstrua  as 
are,  best  adapted  to  extract  their  soluble  parts.  Water  alone,  or  mixed 
with  acids,  alkalies,  or  salts;  alcohol  and  ether,  are  the  liquors  usually 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

MANGANESE,  is  a  grayish  white  metal  of  a  fine-grained  firacture, 
very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  considerable  lustre,  of  spec.  grav.  8*013, 
and  requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  160°  Wedgewood.  It  should 
be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  under  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because 
with  contect  of  air  it  speedily  gets  <nidized,  and  falls  into  powder.  It 
decomposes  water  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  lind  rapidly  at  a  red 
heat.  Pure  oxide  of  manganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only 
in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with  lampblack  and  oil  into  a  dough« 
and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  in  a  luted 
crucible ;  which  must  be  shaken  occamonally  to  favor  the  agglomeratum 
of  the  particles  into  a  button.  Thus  procured,  it  contains,  however,  a 
little  carbon.  Manganese  is  never  found  native  in  the  metallic  state,  the 
substance  commonly  known  in  the  arts  by  that  name  being  an  impure 
oxide. 

MANIPULATION,  in  Chemistry,  embraces  the  manual  and  mechan- 
ical operations  of  the  laboratory ;  and  in.  the  delicate  details  of  analyds, 
as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of  class  experiments,  great  skill  and  practice 
in  manipulation  are  required  to  insure  success.  The  processes  of  weig^« 
ing,  measuring,  filteria^;,  distilling,  precipitating,  dissolving,  using  tha 
bbwpipe,  Ace.,  all  come  within  the  meaning  of  manipulation.  I^emg 
and  caMoo-printing,  come  equally  within  the  noeaning  of  this  term. 
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MEASURE. — In  a  general  sense,  the  term  measure  is  applied  to  that 
by  which  anything  is  compared  in  respect  of  quantity.  Thns,  we  have 
measures  of  extension,  of  weight,  time,  fcrce,  resistance,  temperature, 
dec. ;  in  short  of  everything  of  which  greater  and  lees  can  be  predicated ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  unit  or  measnre  is  not  taken  in  the 
thing  or  property  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  consideration,  but  in 
something  eke  which  depends  on  it,  or  is  proportional  to  it.  Angolar 
spaee,  for  example,  is  measnred  by  sn  arc  of  a  circle ;  time,  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  or  its  revolution  about  the  sun ;  force, 
by  the  quantity  of  motion  it  impresses  on  a  body ;  degrees  of  heat,  by 
Ihe  expansion  of  metals  or  other  substances ;  muscular  strength,  by  the 
resistance  of  a  spring,  dec. 

English  system  of  Lineal  Measures. — ^The  unit  of  measure,  as  already 
stated,  is  the  yard.  The  yard  is  divided  into  three  feet,  and  the  foot  sub- 
divided into  12  inches.  The  multiples  of  the  yard  are  the  pole  or  perch* 
the  furlong  and  the  mile ;  6|  yards  being  a  pole,  40  poles  a  furlong,  and 
8  furlongs  a  mile.  But  the  pole  and  furlong  are  now  scarcely  ever  used, 
itinerary  distances  being  reckoned  in  miles  and  yards.  The  relations  of 
these  different  denominations  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :*- 


In. 

TwL  " 

Yaidi. 

Poles. 

ForiongB. 

MUet. 

1 

19 

36 

108 

7990 

63360 

0.083 
1 
3 

16-5 
660 
S380 

0-038 
0-333 
1 

5-5 
2» 
1760 

0-00505 
0-06060 
0-1818 
1 
40 
390 

0-00019096 
0-00151515 
0-004545 

1 
8 

OKW00157898 

OHMWtSOSO 

0H)00S6818 

0003195 

0195 

1 

Measures  of  Superficies. — ^In  square  measure  the  yard  is  subdivided  as 
in  general  measure  into  feet  and  inches ;  144  square  inches  being  equal 
to  a  square  foot,  and  9  square  feet  to  a  square  yard.  For  land  measure 
the  multiples  of  the  yard  are  the poU,  the  rood,  and  the  acre;  30}  (the 
square  ci  5i)  square  yards  being  a  pole,  40  poles  a  rood,  snd  4  roods  aa 
acre.  Very  large  surfaces,  as  of  whole  countries,  are  expressed  in  square 
miles.    The  following  are  the  relations  of  square  measure. 


Sq.foot 

Sq.Yanb. 

Poles. 

HiMMle. 

Acres. 

1 

9 

97»« 

10800 

43560 

0.1111 

1. 

30-95 
1910 
4840 

0-00367309 

0HB30579 

1 

40 

160 

(HI000018B7 
0-000896448 
QrlXa 

1 
4 

0-OOOQ9957 
0-000906619 
0-00695 
WIS 

1 

Measures  of  volume, — Solids  are  measured  by  cubic  yards,  feet,  and 
inches ;  1728  cubic  inches  making  a  cubic  foot,  and  27  cubic  feet  a  cubic 
yard.  For  all  sorts  of  liquids,  com,  and  other  dry  goods,  the  standard 
neasore  is  declared  by  the  act  of  1824  to  be  the  imperial  gallon^  the  ca- 
pacity of  which  is  detemdned  immediately  by  weight,  and  remotely  by 
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the  standaid  of  length,  in  the  fixllowing  tnanner :  According  to  the  act^ 
the  imperial  standard  gallon  containa  10  poonds  ayoiidapoia  weight  of 
distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  029  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  t)ie  barometer  be^g  at  30  inches.  The  pound  avoirdu- 
p(Hs  contains  7000  troy  grains ;  and  it  is  declared  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
distilled  water  (temperature  62^^,  barometer  30  inches)  weighs  252*456 
grains.  Hence  the  contents  of  the  imperial  standard  gallon  are  277*274 
cubic  inches.  The  parts  of  the  gallon  are  quarts  and  pints ;  2  pints 
being  a  quart,  and  4  quarts  a  gallon.  Its  multiples  are  the  peck^  the 
hushelf  and  the  quarter;  the  peck  being  two  gallons,  the  bushel  4  pecks, 
and  the  quarter  8  bushels.    The  following  are  the  relations : — 


Plnti. 

anarti. 

GfOlODt. 

PlBCkS. 

BnabAlB. 

Onartwv. 

1 

0-5 

O-WB 

(HM35 

OjOIMBS 

0HK»1893185 

8 

1 

0-35 

0-135 

0^185 

OHXaiNMB 

8 

4 

1 

0-5 

0-lSS 

0^15095 

IS 

8 

8 

1 

0-8S 

003186 

84 

S 

8 

4 

1 

0185 

M9 

896 

84 

38 

8 

1 

French  System  of  treasures. — The  French  system  of  measures,  intro* 
duced  during  the  Revolution,  has  for  its  standard  the  length  of  a  quad- 
rant of  the  earth's  meridian.  The  unit  of  measures  cf  length  is  the  m^c, 
which  is  a  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant. .  This  length,  deduced  from 
the  great  trigonometrical  measurement  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to 
Barcelona,  is  nouurked  by  two  very  fine  parallel  lines  drawn  on  a  bar  of 
pl^jtpn^Tn^  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  standards  of  this  countiy  with  a  copy  of  the 
mdtre  in  the  possesion  of  the  Royal  Society,  Captain  Kater  found  the 
length  of  the  mdtre  to  be  39-37079  inches  of  the  English  standard.  {PhiL 
Trans.  1818.)  Mr.  3aily  found  the  length  of  the  mdtre  to  be  39*3696786 
inches  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's  scale  (Mem.  R.  A.  5.,  voL 
ix.,  p.  133),  from  which,  by  reducing  to  the  imperial  standard  yard  by 
the  data  given  in  the  same  memcnr,  the  true  length  of  the  m^tre  is 
39*370091  inches  of  the  imperial  yard.  The  comparison  is,  however,  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
reduction  must  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  tnetals ;  the  standard 
temperature  of  the  English  measures  being  62^  Fahrenhdt,  and  that  of 
the  French  measures  32^,  or  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

In  the  French  system  the  unit  of  superficial  measure  is  the  arcn  a  sur- 
face of  10  metres  each  way,  or  100  square  mtoes.  The  unit  of  measures 
of  capacity  is  the  Utref  a  vessel  containing  the  cube  of  a  ten^  part  of  the 
m^tre,  and  equivalent  to  0*220097  parts  of  the  British  imperial  gallon. 
The  standard  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice.  All  the.divirions  and 
multiples  of  the  units  are  decimal ;  and  the  principle  of  nomenclature 
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adopted  was  to  prefix  the  Greek  nnmerab  to  the  decimal  mnltipleBt  tad 
the  Roman  nnmerab  to  Ae  decimal  sabdiviaioiis: 
The  measures  of  length  are  as  iEbllows  :— 

Myrlameii*  =x  10000  bmItu 
KUomelTO     es    lOOO 


=        1 

DecfoMtiv     =3        0-1 
Cendmotre  =        0<)l 


The  measures  of  surface  are, 


Hectare        =  10000  fq.  metrae. 
Axe  a     100 

t=        1 


The  measnres  of  capacity  are, 

Kilolitre  s  1000  litres. 

HectoUire  s  100 

DecaUire  =  10 

Litre  =s  1 

Decilitre  a  0-1 

Geadlltre  «=  0-01 

The  nnit  of  solid  measure  is  the  $Ure  or  cube  of  the  mtoe,  equal  to 
35*31658  English  cubic  feet. 

No  system  of  metrology  hitherto  invented  can  be  compared  with  this 
of  the  French  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  nevertheless  the  decimal  sub- 
diyiaions  have  been  found  unsuitcd  to  the  purposes. of  retail  traffic,  to 
which,  in  fact,  only  a  binary  system,  or  the  division  of  the  unit  into  halves 
and  quartern,  seems  applicable.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  permit  a  modified  system  for  such  purposes ;  so  that  there  are,  in  &ct, 
at  present  in  France  three  diflerent  systems  of  measures ;  the  ancient, 
which  was  never  wholly  abandoned;  die  decimal  system;  and  a  bmary 
ffjfstam,  or  sysUme  usuel^  having  the  decimal  standards  for  its  basis,  wsdi 
binary  divisions,  to  ijrhich  the  names  of  the  ancient  weights  and  measures 
are  given,  the  word  uaud  being  annexed  to  prevent  confusion. 

Of  the  di^rent  measures  of  length  used  in  European  countries,  tbe  foot 
is  the  most  universally  prevalent.  We  subjoin  the  relation  between  tlis 
foot  of  different  countries  and  the  English  foot,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

BnsiMh  fools 
Rmekafoot      -••....-bI 

PMiefooC  Bsl-OSSTBS 

PrasiiaB  and  Danish  foot s  1-089732 

Bavarian  foot ..-&=  0-S87S6I 

Haaoverlav  Ibot esO-«B33I 

Saximfoot s=0-9"9118 

Awirlan  foot s  1*037198* 

•See  ITiiglU, 
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MOTHER  WATER.— A  term  applied  by  ehemiBts  to  saline  sola- 
tiana  from  which  crystals  have  been  deposited,  and  which,  when  poured 
offand  re-evaporated,  fiimish  a  second  crop. — (See  Mum*) 

MURIATE  OF  AMMONIA.— Muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  formed 
by  mixing,  over  mercury,  eqaal  volumes  of  anomonia  anrl  muriatic  add 
gaaes,  which  will  bo  entirely  condensed  ix^o  a  white  solid,  which  is  the 
anhydrous  salt;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of 
ammonia  with  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  Upon  evaporation,  the  salt 
win  be  obtained  in  crystals  containing,  in  addition,  one  equivalent  of 
water.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name 
of  9qI  ammoniac* — (See  Ammonia  and  Sal  Ammoniae*) 

MURIATES  OF  TIN.— By  boiling  one  part  of  tin  with  two  of 
muriatic  acid,  a  solution  may  be  obtained,  which  yields  by  concentration 
a  crop  of  deliquescent  crystals,  which  consist  of  proto-muriate,  or  hydra- 
ted-protochloride  of  tin.  The  sdution  has  a  great  attraction  for  oxygen, 
which  it  quickly  absorbs  from  the  air  and  from  several  metallic  solutions 
which  it  deoxidizes  and  revives.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
calico-printing.  During  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
part  of  the  tin  is  thrown  dQwn  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  and  another  part 
combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
permwriaie  ox  percMoridc  of  tin  remains  in  solution :  the  same  solution 
may  at  once  be  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  a 
mixture' of  nitric  acid  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
also  much  used  by  dyers  in  producing  scarlet  with  cochineal.  The  only 
muriates  much  used  in  the  manufactures  are  Muriate  of  ammonia^  or 
Sal  Ammoniac  ;  Muriated  peroxide  of  mercury ;  Mercury,  bichlarade  of; 
Muriate  of  soda,  or  Chloride  ofeodium;  Muriate  of  tin. — (See  chapter 
I,  Part  III.,  article  Tin  ;  and  chapter  I,  Part  VI.) 

MURIATE  OF  ZINC— Muriatic  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  facility; 
but  the  solution  cannot  be  made  to  crystalize.  When  kept  for  some  time 
on  the  sand  bath  till  it  ceased  to  lose  weight,  it  concreted,  on  cooling, 
into  a  white  opaque  matter,  having  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  taste, 
and  speedily  deliquescing,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  w|is  analyzed, 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  by  dissolving  a  given  weight  in  water,  and  precipita- 
ting the  oxide  of  zinc  by  an  alkali,  and  the  muriatic  acid  by  nitrate  of 
olver.    Its  constituents  are 

1  atom  muriatic  add  -  •  4*625 

1  atom  oxide  of  zinc  •  -  5*25 

9*875 
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NAPHTHA. — A  limpid  bitmnen,  wbich  ezudee  firom  the  eartli  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  some  odier  eastern  eonntriea.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Amiano,  in  the  state  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring  which  yields 
this  substance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illuminate  the  dty  of  Genoa,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  employed.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  generally  a 
yellow  color,  but  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  distillation.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0*75.  It  bdls  at  about  160^.  It  is  highly  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  36 
of  carbon  with  5  of  hydrogen,  and  is  therefore  a  pure  hydro-carbon.  A 
liquid  very  similar  to  mineral  naphtha  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
coal  tar.  It'  has  sometimes  been  used  in  lamps,  but  is  apt  to  smoke. 
This  variety  of  naphtha  is  in  great  request  as  a  solvent  for  India  rubber. 

NEUTRALIZATION.— In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  an  add 
and  alkali  in  such  proportions  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  aze 
rendered  inert. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.— Oomlnnations  of  adds  and  bases  which  are 
ndther  add  nor  alkaline,  but  in  which  the  add  is  exactly  neutralized  by 
the  base. 

NITRATES.— Salts  of  the  nitric  acid ;  thus  nitrate  of  potassa  is  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  nitric  add  and  one  atom  of  potassa. 


OIL  OF  TURPENTINE,  sometimes  called  essence  of  turpentine. 
As  found  in  commerce,  it  contains  more  or  less  rosin,  fiom  which  it  may 
be  freed  by  re-distillation  along  with  water.  It  is  colorless,  limpid,  very 
fluid,  and  possessed  of  a  very  peculiar  smell.  Its  specific  gravity,  when 
pure,  is  0*870 ;  that  of  the  dl  commonly  sold  is  0-875.  It  always  red- 
dens litmus  paper,  from  containing  a  little  succinic  add.  According  to 
Oppetmann,  the  dl  which  has  been  repeatedly  rectified  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  consists  of  84-60  carbon,  11*735  hydrogen,  and  3*67  oxygen. 
When  oil  of  turpentine  contains  a  little  alcohol,  it  bums  with  a  clear 
flame ;  but  otherwise  it  afiS>rds  a  very  smoky  flame.  Chlorine  ^nfl^m<^ 
this  dl ;  and  muriatic  add  converts  it  into  a  crystaline  substance,  like 
camphor.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  varnishes,  pamts,  dec.,  as  also  in 
medicine. 

OLEIC  ACID  is  the  add  produced  by  saponifying  olive  oil,  and  then 
separating  the  base  by  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add. 

OX-OALL.— Painters  in  water  colors,  scourers  of  doth,  and  many 
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Others,  employ  ox-gaU  or  bile ;  bat  when  it  is  not  pnzifiedt  it  is  apt  to  do 
barm  from  the  greemiess  of  its  own  tint.  It  becomes  therefore  an  impor- 
tant object  to  clarify  it,  and  to  make  it  limpid  and  transparent  like  water. 
The  following  process  has  been  given  for  that  pmpose.  Take  the  gall  of 
newly  killed  oxen,  and  after  having  allowed  it  to  settle  for  12  or  16 
hoiUB  in  a  basin,  poor  the  sopematant  liqnor  off  the  sediment  into  an 
evaporating  dish  of  stone  ware,  and  expose  it  to  a  boiling  heat  in  a  water 
bath,  till  it  is  somewhat  thick.  Then  spread  it  upon  a  (fish,  and  place  it 
before  a  fire  till  it  becomes  nearly  dry.  In  this  state  it  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  jelly  pots  covered  with  paper,  without  undergoing  any  alter- 
ation. When  it  is  to  be  used,  a  piece  of  it  of  the  size  of  a  pea  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  table  spoonful  of  water. 

Another  and  probably  a  better  mode  of  purifying  ox-gall  is  the  follow- 
ing. To  a  pint  of  the  gall  boiled  and  skimmed,  add  one  ounce  of  fine 
alum  in  powder,  and  leave  the  ndxture  on  the  fire  till  the  alum  be  dis- 
solved. When  cooled,  pour  into  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  loosely  corked* 
Now  take  a  like  qfuantity  of  gall,  ako  boiled  and  skimmed,  add  an  ounce 
of  common  salt  to  it,  and  dinolve  with  heat ;  put  it  when  cold  into  a  bot- 
tle, which  is  likewise  to  be  loosely  corked.  Either  of  these  preparatiODS 
may  be  kept  for  several  years  without  their  emitting  a  bad  smell.  After 
remaining  three  months,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  they  deposit  a  thick 
sediment,  and  become  clearer,  and  fit  for  ordinary  uses,  but  not  for  ar- 
tists in  water  colors  and  miniatures,  on  account  of  their  yellowish-green 
color.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  each  of  the  above  liquors  is  to  be 
decanted  apart,  after  they  have  become  perfectly  settled,  and  the  clear 
portion  of  both  mixed  together  in  equal  parts.  The  yellow  coloring  naat- 
ter  still  retained  by  the  mixture  coagulates  immediately  and  precipitates, 
leaving  the  ox-gall  perfectly  purified  and  colorless.  If  wished  to  be  still 
finer,  it  may  be  passed  through  filtering  paper ;  but  it  becomes  clearer 
with  age,  and  never  acquires  a  disagreeable  smell,  nor  loses  any  of  its 
good  qualities. 

Clarified  ox-gall  combines  readily  with  coloring  matters  or  pigments, 
and  gives  them  solidity  either  by  being  mixed  ^<^  or  passed  over  them 
upon  paper.  It  increases  the  brilliancy  and  the  durability  of  ultramarine, 
carmine,  green,  and  in  general  of  all  delicate  colors,  wlulst  it  contributes 
to  make  them  spread  more  evenly  upon  the  paper,  ivory,  5cc.  When 
mixed  with  gum-arabic,  it  thickens  the  colors  without  communicating  to 
them  a  disagreeable  glistering  appeatanee;  it  prevents  the  gum  from 
cracking,  and  fixes  the  colors  so  well  that  others  may  be  applied  over 
them  without  degradatkn.  Akmg  with  lampblack  and  gam,  it  forms  a 
good  imitation  of  China  ink.  When  a  coat  of  ox-gall  is  put  upon  draw- 
ings made  with  black  lead  or  crayons,  the  lines  can  no  longer  be  effaced, 
l>ut  may  be  painted  over  safely  with  a  variety  of  odors  previooaly  mixed 
up  with  the  same  ox-gall. 
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Ifimatore  pamterB  find  a  great  advantage  in  employing  it ;  by  paaaing 
it  ijfyeT  ivory,  it  removea  completely  the  unctaoiia  matter  from  its  surface ; 
and  when  gnnind  with  the  colors,  it  makes  them  spread  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  renders  them  fast.  It  serves  also  for  transpareocies.  It  is  first 
passed  over  the  varnished  or  oiled  paper,  and  is  allowed  to  dry.  The 
colors  mixed  with  the  gall  are  then  applied,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  re- 
moved by  any  means.  It  is  adapted  finally  for  taking  out  spots  of  grease 
and  oil^See  chapter  IV.,  Part  V.) 

OXIDATION  or  OXIDIZEMENT.  —  The  act  of  combinalaim 
with  oxygen. 

OXIDE. — Componnds  containing  oxygen*  but  which  are  not  oci^ 
have  been  termed  oxides.  The  metallic  oxides  are  a  most  important 
class  of  bodies.  To  dengnate  the  difierent  oxides  of  one  base  we  gen- 
erally use  the  first  syllable  of  the  Greek  ordinal  numerals,  designating 
the  first,  second,  third,  dec,  oxides  by  the  terms  protoxide,  deutoxide^  tri" 
totide,  &CC. :  and  when  the  base  is  saturated  with  oxygen  (still  not  acid) 
it  is  termed  a  peroxide.  Compounds  of  bases  with  one  atom  and  a  half 
OKgygen,  or  of  two  base  and  three  oxygen,  are  now  generally  distinguish- 
ed by  the  term  eesqmoxidea. 


PADDING,  in  calico-printing,  is  the  impregnation  of  the  cloth  with  a 
mordant. 
PERCHLORIDE  OF  TIN.— (See  Calico-Printing,) 
PEROXIDE  OF  IRON.— (See  Mordants,  chapter  I.,  Part  III.) 
PEROXIDE  OF  TIN — (See  chapter  I.,  Part  III.,  article  Tin.) 
POTASH  or  POT  AS  SA.»— Potash  is  the   most  powerful  (^  all 
the  bases,  and  forms  the  most  permanent  combinations  with  the  acids. 
For  example: — The  nitric  acid  sustain^  a  much  higher  heat  without 
decomposition,  when  united  with  this  base,  than  with  any  other ;  and  the 
vegetable  acids  also  have  their  decomposition  much  retarded  by  the  t 
combination. 


*  80  named  ftom  being  prapend  t»  oommereUkl  fmrpoees  by  evspimciag  ia  Inm  poCs  the 
Uziviiim  of  the  Mhet  of  wood  fVioL  In  tbo  crude  stele,  eaJled  potubea.  It  oonsirti,  thev»> 
ftm,  of  luch  eoQitltoenti  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  fixed  in  the 
fire.  The  potash  salts  of  plants  which  originally  contained  vegetable  acids,  will  be  convert. 
ed  Into  earbonales,  the  sulphatee  will  beeome  aolphiles,  eulpharets,  or  even  eaibonalefc 
aoeordlng  to  the  manner  of  Indnemtion;  the  nitrates  will  be  changed  into  pnie  carlionalas, 
while  the  muriates  or  chlorides  will  remain  unaltered.  Should  quicklime  be  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  ashes,  a  corresponding  portion  of  caustic  potassa  will  be  introduced  into  Ihe^ 
pradnct,  with  mora  or  leas  Ume,  accmdhif  to  the  eara  taken  In  decanting  off  the  clear  ley  ftr 
evapoiation. 
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The  potash  of  oomnierce  is  obtained  id  an  impure  state,  by  the  inciii- 
erat^  of  vegetable  matters,  and  hence  is  designated  as  the  vegetdUe 
alkali.    The  purest  is  distinguished  by  the  name  cipearUuh. 

Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth, 
till  the  whole  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur, 
be  dissipated ;  then  lixiviating  the  mass,  in  a  cistern  having  a  false  bot- 
tom covered  with  straw,  evaporating  the  clear  ley  to  dryness  in  flat  iron 
pans,  and  stirring  it  towards  the  end  into  white  lum]iy  granulations. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa. 
The  more  succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  affi>rd;  for  it  is  onfy  in  the 
ruices  that  the  vegetable  salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration 
into  alkaline  matter.  .  Herbaceous  weeds  are  more  productive  df  potash 
than  thp  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs,  and  these  than  trees ;  and  for-  a 
like  reason,  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  productive  than  timber.  But 
plants  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  also  influences  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter. 

The  foUowing  Table  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potassa  of  several 
plants,  according  to  the  researches  of  Vauqueiin,  Pertnis,  Kirwan,  and 
De  Saussure: — 

In  1000  parti.  Potamu' In  looo  ports.  Potauna. 

Flaeorlir 0*4S  Dry  beeeh  buk ^00 

Poplar O-TS  F«m WU 

TrafoU 0-75  Laife  Kiish 7-5B 

Beeehwood 1*45  Stalk  of  malw n-50 

Oak 1*53  Baataid  clMinoinlln   (.AtflUarit  cfHita, 

Boxwood »96        L.) 19^ 

Willow dSSJBeanttalkB •     SIHIO 

Elm  and  maple 3110  Sanflower  ttalki 30-00 

WlMatptiaw 3-90 

Barb  of  oak  twlgi         •       •       •       •      4-90 


ThitUet 5-00 

Flax  itsms     •  MO 


Vetch  plant      .....       ..S7a0 

Thistles  In  full  growfh  -     3537 

Dry  straw  of  wheat  befnre  earing  •       •  47*00 

6il8  Wormwood 7»00 

FnmMory TWO 


Vlneshoots 5*50 

Barley  straw 580 

Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  chestnut  husks,  broom,  heath, 
furze,  tansy,  sorrd,  vine  leaves,  beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other 
plants,  abound  in  potash  salts.  In  Burgundy,  the  well*known  cendrei 
graveUes  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine  pressed  into  cakes, 
and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  ashes  contain  fully  16  per  cent,  of  potassa** 

The  purification  of  pearlash  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  more 
soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  salts  which  debase  it.    Upon  any  given 


*  The  best  pink  Canadian  potashes,  as  Imported  in  easks  (oontalahiff  about  5  cwta.),  eoo* 
tyna  pretty nnlformly  00  per  eent  of  abeolnte potassa;  and  thebeetpeariashee  50 par  Mat. ; 
the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  In  a  csiistle  state ;  in  the  Utter,  earbonated. 
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qiianiity  of  that  sabstance,  iii  an  hem  pot,  let  one  and  a  half  times  its 
weight  of  water  be  ponied,  and  let  a  gentle  heat  be  applied  for  a  short 
time.  When  the  whole  ha«  again  cooled,  the  bottom  will  be  incrnsted 
with  the  Baits,  while  a  sohition  of  nearly  pnre  carbonate  of  potash  will 
be  fbnnd  floating  above,  which  inay  be  drawn  off  clear  by  a  syphon. 
The  salts  may  be  afterwards  thrown  npon  a 'filter  of  gravel.  If  this  ley 
*  be  dilated  wiUi  6  times  its  bulk  of  water  mixed  with  as  much  slaked  lime 
as  there  was  pearlash  employed,  and  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  an  hour, 
tlM  potash  will  become  caustic,  by  giving  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  lime. 
If  the  dear  settled  lixivium  be  now  syphoned  ofi^  and  concentrated  by 
bailing  in  a  covered  iron  pan,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  it  will 
constitute  the  common  caustic  of  the  surgeon,  the  potassa  Jusa  of  the 
Aops.  But  to  obtain  potassa  ehemicaUy  pure,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  bicarbonate,  nitrate,  or  tartrate  of  potassa,  salts  which,  when  care- 
fully ciystalized,  are  exempt  from  any  thing  to  render  the  potassa  derived 
ftom  them  impure.  The  bicarbonate  having  been  gendy  ignited  in  a 
silver  basin,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  so- 
lution is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  along  with  one  pound  of  slacked  lime  for 
every  pound  of  the  bicarbonate  used.  The  whole  must  be  left  to  settle 
without  contact  of  air.  The  supernatant  ley  is  to  be  drawn  ofi*  by  a 
syphon,  and  evaporated  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel  provided  with  a  small 
Qtifioe  in  its  close  cover  for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  till  it  assumes,  as 
above,  the  appearance  of  oil,  or  tiH  it  be  nearly  red-hot.  Let  the  fused 
potassa  be  now  poured  out  upon  a  bright  plate  of  iron,  cut  into  pieces  as 
soon  as  it  ooacsetes,  and  put  up  immediately  in  a  bottle  funnshed  with  a 
well  ground  stopper.  It  is  hydrate  of  potassa,  being  composed  of  1  atom 
of  potkssa  48,  + 1  atom  of  water  9,  =»  57. 

A  pure  carbonate  o£  potassa  may  be  also  prepared  by  fusing  pure  nitra 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  projecting  charcoal  into  it  by  small  bits  at  a 
tinie,  till  it  ceases  to  cause  deflagration.  Or  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of 
flitre  and  1  of  charcoal  may  be  deflagrated  in  small  successive  portions  in 
a  red-hot  deep  crucible.  When  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  tartrate  of  potassa* 
or  crystals  of  tartar,  and  1  of  nitre,  is  deflagrated,  pure  carbonate  of 
pfttasan  remains  mixed  with  ehansoal,  which  by  lixiviation,  and  the 
agency  of  qmekliaae,  will  afibid  a  pure  hydrate.  Ciystals  of  tartar 
calcined  alone  yield  also  a  pnre  carlnmate. 

Caustic  potassa  aftor  bebg  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  at  a  red  beat» 
retains  1  prime  equivalent  of  water.  Hence  its  composition  in  100  parts 
is,  potassium  70,  oxygen  14,  water  16.  Anhydrous  potassa,  or  the  oxide 
free  from  water,  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  combustion  of  potassium  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  composed  of  83i  of  nwtalt  and  16|  c^  oiygen.  Ber- 
selius's  numbers  ave,  83-05  and  16'05* 

Caustic  potassa  may  be  cry staliaed;  butin  general  itoocun  as  a  white 
brittle  substance  of  spec.  grav.  1*708,  which  melts  at  a  red  heati  evapo- 
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rates  at  a  white  heat,  detiqveecea  into  a  liquid  in  the  air,  aad  attracts 
carbonic  add ;  is  solnble  in  water  and  alcohol,  foims  soft  soaptf  widi  fat 
oik,  and  soapy-looking  compounds  with  resins  and  wax ;  diBsolves  snl- 
phv,  some  metallic  snlphurets,  as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic,  6cc,  as  also 
sUka,  almnina,  and  certain  other  bases ;  and  decomposes  animal  textures, 
as  hair,  wool,  silk*  hoin,  skin,  &c  It  should  never  be  touched  with  the 
tongae  or  the  fingen. 

If  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  dissolyed  in  four  parts  of  water, 
and  the  solntkni  be  boiled  with  slacked  lime,  the  potash  does  not  lose  the 
smallest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  it  does  not  become  caustic,  even 
though  lime  be  added  to  any  extent,  or  however  long  the  boiling  may  be 
contuNied.  Ut  however,  6  paits  of  water  be  gradually  added  to  ,the 
above  mixture,  it  win  be  found,  and  without  farther  bmling,  that  the 
potash  loses  its  carbonio  acid  gradually ;  and  that  after  the  addition  ot 
the  last  portico  of  water,  the  potash  is  perfectly  caustic.  If  the  water 
be  added  at  once,  the  potash  becomes  very  quickly  caustic. 

This  peculiarity  is  explained,  by  the  fact,  that  concentrated  caustic 
potash  takes  carbonic  add  from  lime.  This  fact  is  readily  proved  by 
boiling  powdered  chalk  with  concentrated  potash,  entirely  free  from  car- 
bonic add ;  the  solution  added  to  muriatic  acid  occasicHis  brisk  efl^rves- 
eence.  M.  Liebig  states  that  the  c4urbonate  of  potash  which  ii  to  be 
made  caustic  should  be  dissolved  in  at  least  10  parts  of  water.* 

The  following  Table  exhibils  the  quantity  oi  Fund  Potasm  in  100 
parts  of  coitfttc  ley,i  at  the  respective  densities : — 


B^sr. 

roLimun. 

flp-r. 

FM.ta]0& 

ap.cr. 

rbLlBUO. 

Bp.«r. 

Pot  in  MM. 

ap.«r. 

PotiBua. 

1-58 

53-06 

1-46 

43-31 

1-34 

33-14 

1-33 

93-14 

MO 

]i« 

1-56 

51-58 

1-44 

40-17 

13S 

30-74 

1-90 

91-35 

l« 

»90 

1-54 

50-00 

1-4S 

37-97 

1-30 

89.34 

1-18 

10^ 

1-06 

7-OS 

i*a 

4tf-4B 

1*40 

»n 

1-38 

97-CV 

1-16 

I7-4S 

1-04 

4-77 

rso 

46-45 

1-38 

3474 

1-38 

36-34 

114 

15-38 

1-03 

9-44 

1-48 

44-40 

1*36 

39-4S 

1-94 

91.77 

VIS 

13J0 

1-00 

0«) 

The  only  certain  way  ai  determining  the  quantity  of  free  potassa  in 
any  solid  or  liquid,  is  from  the  quantity  of  a  dilute  add  of  known  strengtii 
which  it  can  saturate. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  or  its  ley,  often  contains  a  notable  quantity  of 
carbonate,  te  pzeeence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  lime  water,  and  its 
amount  be  ascertained  by  the  loss  of  wdgbt  which  it  sufiers,  when  a 


t  M.  M^  «MM  ttet  tlM  bMt  nMhod  or  imdtrlBf  iwlMli  a&a 
lattMi  of  OM  put  of  the  Ay  alkBllM  csvtaaai»  wlik  fM  put 
Umo,  mad  allowlBg  h  to  itaiid  In  n  dote  Tenel  for  twenty-four 
AoMSSatf.  toieatf.fUv^«lMktecltfti«aoailT.   ThopolMh 
■  l»UknMndnnltlB7tol5pviiorwaiBr;  tko< 
sMBf  aiid  the  elenr  eninile  toy  aiay  be 


oMutfckloBilzaM- 
pnpued  hydimle  of 
hamH,  1  a  itBpeiiuan  of 
•alt  •hoold  ke  «Melfv4  In 
iaai 
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weigiifid  portion  of  the  ley  is  poured  into  a  weighed  portion  of  dilute  ral- 
phnric  acid  poised  in  the  scale  of  a  balance.    - 

-There  are  two  other  oxides  of  potassium ;  the  suboxide,  which  conasts, 
according  to  BeneHus,  of  90*74  of  netal,  and  9*26  oxygen;  and  the  hy- 
peroxide,  an  orange-yellow  substance,  which  gives  off  03cygen  in  the  act 
of  dissolving  in  water,  and  becomes  potassa.  It  connsts  of  62  of  metal, 
and  38  of  oxygen. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  base,  and  22  of  add, 
according  to  most  British  authorities:  or,  in  100  parts,  of  68*57  and 
31*43 ;  but  according  to  Beizelius,  of  68*09  and  31*91. 

Carbonate  of  potassa,  as  it  exists  associated  with  carbon  in  calcined 
tartar,  passes  very  readily  into  the  BiearbonaUt*  on  being  moistened  with 
water,  and  having  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it.  The 
absorption  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  surrounded  with  cold  water.  The  salt  should  then  be 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  at  JQQo  F.,  filtered,  and 
crystalized. 

POTTER'S  CLAY,  or  PLASTIC  CLAY.-.This  spedes  iscosn- 
pact,  soft,  or  even  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  polidbes  with  the  pressure 
of  the  finger ;  it  forms,  with  water,  a  tenacious,  very  ductile,' and  some- 
what translucent  paste.  It  is  infussble  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  but  i^w^mm^ 
in  it  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  Werner  caHs  it  pipe-^la^.  Oood  plas- 
tic clay  remains  white,  or  if  gray  before,  becomes  white  in  the  porcelain 
kib.-— (See  day.) 

PRECIPITATE.— A  result  of  chemical  decompoddon,  in  which  a 
substance  is  ihroton  down  in  a  soUd,  and  generally  in  a  findy  divided  state, 
from  a  liquid. 

PRECIPITATION,  is  the  actual  subddence  of  a  precipitate. 

PROTOXIDE  OF  COPPER,  or  RED  OXIDE  OF  COPPER ; 
its  color  is  a  deep  red,  sometimes  veiy  lively,  espedally  when  braised. 
It  is  finable,  difiicult  of  fudon  at  the  blowpipe,  redndble  on  burning 
chareoal,  soluble  with  efiervescence  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  liquid. 
Its  constitution,  when  pure,  is  88*9  copper  + 11*1  oxygen  =  lOO.f 

PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON.— (See  chapter  IV.,  Part  I.,  and  chapter 
I..  Part  III.) 

PROTOXIDE  OF  TIN.— (See  chapter  I.,  Part  IIL,  aitide  Tin.) 


*  When  a  Klatioa  of  the  UcwbonAts  oi  potash  to  boUad  tlU  earbonk  add  to  no  Um^K 
gt?aii  off,  It  fbrau,  on  eooUog.  dellqueieaBt  cryitali,  whieh  aia  Imoliibla  \m  alaoboL  Ttof 
aostala  six  aqal?alaBti  of  watar,  and  om  and  a  half  aqnivalant  of  add  t»  ona  of  tha  baaa. 
The  aamaialtnMy  ba  pfoanrad  hf  dIaaolTtBt  ISO  paita  of  oarbonata,  aad  131  pam  of  btaar- 
bonala  of  potash  In  watar. 

t  BfadlMcMitf  MffMrk  of  avdvac  biaok,tBdlBlKaonatlaMaia  biowaorblna;aad  tt 
sa^dwattaawtamalnitwonbali^nibbad.  ItkinlMblanCdMhiMrpipa.  linypBiiiaa 
la,  ooppar  80  +  osfioB  90 ;  bdnt  a  lr 
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PUTREFACTION.— The  decompontioii  of  animal  bodies,  or  of 
such  plants  as  contain  azote  in  their  composition,  which  takes  place  spon- 
taneoosly  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  under  the  influence  of  mois- 
ture and'warmth,  is  called  putrefaction.  Daring  this  process,  there  is  a 
complete  transposition  of  the  proximate  principles,  the  elementary  sub- 
stances combining  in  new  and  principally  gaseous  compounds.  Oxygen 
V  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into  carbonic  add ;  one 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  forms  water  with  the  oxygen;  another  portion 
forms,  with  the  azote,  the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur  re- 
spectively, ammonia,  carbureted,  pbosphureted,  and  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gases,  which  occasion  the  nauseous  smell  evolved  by  putrefying 
bodies.  There  remains  a  friable  earthy-looking  residuum,  consisting  of 
rotton  mould  and  charcoal.  Vegetables  which  contain  no  azote,  like  the 
ligneous  part  of  plants,  sufier  their  corresponding  decomposition  much 
more  slowly,  and  with  diflerent  modifications,  but  they  are  finally  con- 
verted into  vegetable  mould.  In  this  process,  the  juices  with  which  the 
plants  are  filled  first  enter  into  the  acetous  fermentation  under  the  action 
of  heat  and  moisture ;  the  acid  thereby  generated  destroys  the  cohesion 
oi  the  fibrous  matter,  and  thus  reduces  the  solids  to  a  pulpy  state.  In 
the  progress  of  the  decomposition,  a  substance  is  lastly  produced  which 
resembles  Oxidized  extractive,  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  Ib  sometimes 
called  mouid.  This  decompositions  of  the  plant  which  contain  no  azote, 
goes  on  without  any  ofiensive  smell,  as  none  of  the  above-named  nan* 
seous  gases  are  disengaged.  When  vegetable  matters  are  mixed  with  an- 
imal, as  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  this  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapidly, 
because  the  animalized  portion  serves  as  a  ferment  to  the  vegetable. 
Vegetable  acids,  resins,  fats,  and  volatilized  oils,  are  not  of  themselves 
subject  to  putrefaction. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE  (rendered  mare  9olMe).-^'We  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Nash  and  Stephens,  of  London,  for  the  following  process  of  treating, 
or  operating  upon  Pruseian  blue,  so  as  to  render  it  more  perfectly  soluble, 
or  more  readily  disposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  subsequent  process  of 
solution,  than  when  manufactured  in  the  usual  way.  This  most  de- 
sirable object,  these  gentlemen  tell  us  they  efl^t  in  the  following  man- 


**  Wa  take  the  Fnw«<m  Mm,  whether  prodoeed  flom  a  eombliietloB  of  pnutiete  of  ] 
and  ealti  of  Iroa,  or  the  TtaMAan  bine  of  commeree,  as  eommoaly  mairalhctared,  aad  we  pat 
this  Into  an  earthen  venel,  and  poor  orer  It  a  quantity  of  ttrongly-eoncentrated  acid,  infl- 
elent  to  eover  the  PniMlaa  bine.'  Mnilatie  acid,  inlphnffe  aeld,  or  any  other  add  which  hae 
a  iniBdent  action  npon  iron,  wUl  do.  If  tolphnrle  add  !■  nsed,  it  shoald  be  dUnted  a  little, 
diat  ii,  with  a  quantity  of  water  0fmal  U  tkmU  iu  kuUt  at  the  time  when  the  mats  tame 
white  after  the  Pranlan  blae  is  pat  in.  The  Frosslan  Uae  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
add  fton  twenty-foar  to  Awty-eight  hoars  or  longer.  We  then  dUnte  this  niitnre  with  a 
lai|e  qoanttty  of  water,  stirring  It  np  at  the  time  for  the  parpose  of  washing  from  it  the  salU 
of  Iron.  When  in  this  state  of  dilution  we  snflhr  it  to  stand  nntll  the  color  has  subsided, 
when  ^e  supernatant  liqnor  is  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  syphon,  and  mon  water  added  to  U, 
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Md  «•  cMtlsw  tba  Mpetltkm  of  thto  iHootM  wrtU  w«  Joiyt  Ontfhe  mU  widi  (he  taw 
kten  conptolaly  wMhad  away,  and  this  Is  koowa  bj  testfnf  tt  with  pmssiate  of  poiaah, 
which  win  show  if  It  yields  any  blue  pMclplt&le,  If  not  it  Is  suiBclenlly  washed ;  we  the* 
place  It  Qpon  afllter  and  snflbrtt  tt  ramain  mntU  the  llqnld  has  all  dialned  awmy.  The  Pri»> 
(dHi  blue  thus  prapemd  Is  rednced  to  a  state  as  w«  eoaoelve,  etmiaimm^  iet&  wtm  tkmm  tk» 
PtuMHtMbliu  •/  emsMTM,  In  which  state  it  is  man  readily  acted  upon  and  rendered  soloble 
than  In  any  other  condition.  This  Pmsslan  bloe  may  be  them  placed  In  evaporatinf  dishes 
and  tently  dried.  To  fonn  the  Prussian  bl«e  so  opetaled  npon,  Into  a  solntton,  we  add  lo  It 
«nUeaold,aadinlx  them  canAilly  togechw,  after  which  wo  add  cold  water  (cold  distiliod 
water  Is  best)  a  little  at  a  time,  making  Into  a  dense  or  dilute  eolation  aoeotdlnf  to  the  color 
required.  The  qoantlty  of  oxalic  acid  may  yary  accordinf  to  the  quantity  of  water  osed. 
It  will  be  fimnd  that  the  Frasshm  bine  that  has  nndeifone  the  procees  of  difestkmaa  desert 
bd^nqnlraebataBnallqnaatityofQsalienold,(odleBolvett.  AbovteasfarC^esaMenetf 
wm  dissolve  §ix  forU  •/  PmB&ian  bit  (the  weight  being  takan  before  dlfesling  in  the  add) ; 
this  will  answer  for  a  concentrated  solution,  bat  for  a  dilate  eolation  more  acid  will  be  re- 


Prussian  blue  that  has  not  imdergoiie  digestioa  in  add,  in  the  way 
above  pointed  out,  will  require  a  much  larger  portian  of  oxalic  add, 
firam  twice  to  three  timet  its  weight,  and  even  then  it  will  be  greatly  li» 
able  to  predpitate  after  standing;  hut  ^ohen  treated  in  the  way  de- 
$enhed^  Ui$  not,  aceording  to  Mesars.  Nash  and  Stephens,  liable  to  pre- 
eipUatej  hUremaint  a  pemument  soUUian- 

**  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  general  employment  of  the  beantifal  color 
obtained  by  means  of  the  ferro-prossiates  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  says 
these  gentlemen,  has  been  its  hitherto  supposed  insoluble  nature ;  but  by 
means  of  oxalie  add  (whether  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  mixing 
or  distilling  saccharine  matter  in  combination  with  nitric  add,  or  from 
▼egetable  or  other  substances  containing  oxalic  add,  or  fimm  combuialaa||S 
of  oxalates,  whether  metallic,  earthy,  or  alkaline)  we  obtain  the  above 
perfect  solution  of  the  Pnutian  blue,  which  is  applicable  to  dydng,  cokv- 
ing,  or  staining  in  the  various  manufactures  of  woolens,  silks,  linen,  cot- 
ton, paper,  and  such  other  substances  as  are  required  to  be  dyed  or 
stained.*'--(See  chapter  V.,  Part  III.,  and  chapter  III.,  Part  V.) 

PYROMETER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  fbr  measuring  high  de» 
greet  of  heat  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Wedge- 
wood's  is  the  one  commonly  referred  to  by  writeis  upon  porcelain  and 
metallurgy,  bnt  a  better  one  nughit  be  easily  contrived. 


R. 

RED  LIQUOR  AND  ACETATE  OF  ALUMINA^Red 

is  much  more  extensively  employed  as  a  mordant  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  alumina.  The  common  method  of  preparing  this  liquid  £br  the  vm 
ef  the  dyer  and  calico-printer  is  by  adding  a  solutioiiof  aoetats  cf 
lead  or  acetate  of  lime  to  a  solution  of  alum,  when  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric add  of  the  alum  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead  or  the  lime  oC 
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tlie  acetate  to  fiaim  an  inaolibie  aalpliate,  and  the  aceti&  add  previoMiy 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  or  lime  combines  with  alnmina  to  fbnn 
a  lolnble  acetate.  To  produce  complete  decomposition  botb  of  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  alum,  with  fonnatiai 
of  sulphate  of  lead  and  acetates  of  alumina  and  potash, 

478  parts,  or  1  eq.  of  alum,  is^vlre 

75S  parts,  or  4  eqs.  of  cryitaUxed  aoettite  of  lead. 

And  for  the  complete  decomposition  only  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  in 
the  alum, 

47B  pam,  or  1  «q.  of  alum,  reqnta* 

567  (Arts,  or  3  eqs.  of  crystalized  aeotale  of  lead. 

The  reactions  which  occur  on  mixing  solutioiis  of  these  materials  in  iSbt 
latter  proportions  are  expressed  in  the  following  diagram : — 

1  eq.  sulphate  of  potash 
24  eqs.  water 

1  eq.  sulphate  (  i  ^-  ^^H* 7  ^  eq.  acetate 

o?alui£na    ]  3  eqs.  sulphu-  ^    ofalumma 

(^         nc  acid  —  v,^^         ^y^ 


3  eqs.    r     9  eqs.  water 

acetate  J     3  eqs.  acetic  acid    -    -    - 

of  lead  (     3  eqs.  oxide  of  lead    -    -    - -^  3  eqs. 

sulphate  of  lead. 

But  the  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  employed  in  the  preparation  of  red  li- 
quor is  never  greater  than  that  of  the  alum,  and  conmionly  one-third 
less,  the  proportions  being  slightly  varied  according  to  the  purposes  £at 
which  the  mordant  is  required.  A  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
(firom  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  alum)  is  also  some- 
times added  to  the  mixture  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  add 
contained  in  the  excess  of  alum. 

The  following  proportions  of  the  materials  afford  a  strong  mordant  of 
specific  gravity  about  20^  Twaddell*  (1,100),  well  adapted  fgr  producing 
dark  reds  with  madder. 

N0.L 

5  fKllons  of  wiatw, 
10  pomdi  of  alom, 

1  pound  of  sods  oyatali, 
10  povnda  of  aeatata  of  laad. 


The  alum  is  first  dissolved  in  bdling  water,  and  to  this  solution  the 
soda  is  added  gradually ;  when  the  efiervescence  is  subsided,  the  acetata 
of  lead  is  added  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  having  been 

*  Decraei  on  TwaddelFi  hydfometer  may  be  cooTortad  Into  the  ordinary  tp.  gr.  fimols 
(water  being  1,000)  by  multiplying  them  by  5  and  adding  1,000. 
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wen  agitated  is  allowed  to  stand  £ir  the  sa^bate  of  lead  to  settile«  after 
which  the  snpernatant  liqnid  may  be  decanted  for  use. 

A  red  liquor,  better  adapted  than  the  above  for  producing  a  yeDow 
dye  with  the  coloring  matter  of  qnerdtnin,  may  be  made  by  nciixing,  in 
the  same  manner, 

NaS. 

5  gallons  of  water, 

10  pounds  of  alnm. 

1  pound  of  sodn, 

7X  pounds  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Inconsequence  of  the  expense  of  acetate  of  lead,  this  salt  is  commonly 
superseded,  in  the  preparation  of  red  liquor,  by  acetate  of  lime,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  with  quick-lime  the  crude  acetic  acid  or  pyroligneous 
add  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  wood  ;  but  the  red  liquor  thus  pre- 
pared does  not  produce  with  coloring  matters  such  delicate  and  bright 
shades  as  that  prepared  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  usual  proportions  of 
acetate  of  lime  and  alum  employed  for  this  purpose  are  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  solution  of  the  former  of  specific  grav- 
ity 12^  or  13<>  Twaddell.  As  met  with  in  conunerce,  red  liquor  usually 
has  a  spec.  grav.  about  18^  Twad. 

The  following  mode  of  preparing  red  liquor  by  acetate  of  lime  is  re- 
commended by  M.  KcBchlin-Schoucb  (BulUiin  de  la  SodeU  IndustrieUe 
de  Mtdhausen,  U  i.  p.  277.)  In  twenty-five  gallons  of  hot  water  dissolve 
two  hundred  pounds  of  alum,  and  to  the  solution  add  three  hundred  pounds 
of  the  crude  solution  of  acetate  of  time  of  specific  gravity  16^  Twad. 
The  resulting  red  tiquor  has  tbe  density,  while  hot,  of  22^  Twad.,  but  on 
cooling  it  deposites  crystals  of  alum,  and  falls  in  spedfic  gravity  to  ld9 
Twad. 

In  neither  of  the  preceding  preparations  is  sufficient  acetate  of  lead  or 
acetate  of  lime  employed  to  decompose  tbe  whole  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  in  the  alum,  and  it  is  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  acetate  of 
lime,  in  any  quantity,  would  effect  the  complete  decomposition  of  Sul- 
phate of  alumina.  But  this  undecomposed  idum  or  sulphate  of  alumina, 
instead  of  being  useless  as  some  have  supposed,  forms  a  highly  important 
constituent  of  the  mixture.  By  its  action  on  the  acetate  of  alumina  in 
the  solution,  it  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  subsalphate  of  alumina 
or  basic  alum,  and  firee  acetic  acid,  and  the  latter  serves  to  retain 
the  former  in  a  state  of  more  permanent  solution  than  water  would 
alone. 

On  applying  heat  to  red  liquor,  a  precipitate  of  subsulphate  of  alumina 
is  produced  in  the  liquid,  containing,  according  to  tbe  analysis  of  M. 
Kcechlin-Schouch,  eight  equivalents  of  alumina  and  three  equivalents  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or,  eight  times  as  much  alumina  as  the  neutral  sulphate 
in  comixk3n  alum.     The  temperature  at  which  the  precipitation  comi- 
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nMDoes  variee  aeooiding  to  the  8treii§;th  of  the  Uqnor  and  the  proportionB 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  alum  employed  hi  its  preparation.  When  made 
Im  No.  1,  page  665,  the  precipitation  commences  at  aboat  154°  Fahr.  If 
the  source  of  heat  is  withdrawn  soon  after  the  precipitate  appearB^  so  as 
to  avoid  the  eyaporation  of  acetic  add  and  the  ag;gregation  of  the  pie^ 
cipitate,  the  latter  completely  redissolves  as  the  liquid  cools ;  but  if  the 
heating  is  continued  until  a  sensible  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  is  evapo- 
rated and  the  precipitate  is  become  dense,  the  subsulphate  does  not  re- 
diBSolre  on  cooling,  nor  even  on  the  addition  of  free  acetic  add.  Such  a 
predpitation  of  insoluble  subsulphate,  accompanied  with  the  evaporation 
of  acetic  add,  always  occurs  during  the  drying  and  *'  ageing"  of  cottons 
printed  with  red  Uquors.* 

A  solution  of  pure  acetate  of  alumina  obtained  by  dissolving  recently 
predpitated  hydrate  of  alumina  in  acetic  add  u  uncrystaHzable,  and 
dries,  on  evaporatiott,  into  a  gummy  mass,  very  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  the  pure  acetate  may  be  boiled  without  decompo- 
sition ;  but  if  a  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  acetate  of  alumina^  so  as  to 
form  a  mixture  analogous  to  red  liquor,  the  liquid  afiords,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heati  a  predpitate  of  subsulphate,  of  the  same  composition  as 
that  produced  from  oonunon  red  liquor,  which  redissolves  on  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid  if  the  acetic  add  has  not  been  expelled. 

Acetate  of  alumina  made  without  excess  of  alum  is  very  rarely  used 
as  a  mordant,  the  proportions  of  alum  and  acetate  of  lead  employed  in 
almost  all  cases  being  four  parts  of  the  former  to  three  parts  of  the  latter. 
The  chief  use  of  the  pure  acetate,  or  rather  of  the  mixture  of  pure  ace- 
tate, with  sulphate  of  potash,  such  as  is  obtained  by  mixing  eight  paita 
of  alum  with  nine  and  a  half  parts  of  acetate  of  lead,  is  to  add  to  mix- 
tures for  topical  colors  containing  a  strong  add,  such  as  niuriatic,  sulphu- 
ric, or  nitric,  in  the  free  state.  The  strong  add  combines  with  the  alu* 
mina  of  the  acetate,  and  liberates  acetic  add,  which  exerts  no  corrosive 
action  on  the  fibre  of  the  doth.}* 


s. 

SAL  AMMONIAC— The  manufacture  of  this  salt  may  be  traced 
to  the  remotest  era.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Ammonia,  or  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Egypt,  near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally 
made.  Sal  ammoniac  exists  ready  formed  in  several  animal  products. 
The  dung  and  urine  of  camels  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  have  ren- 

*  Coiic«atnled  red  llqaor  depotlti  a  mall  quantity  of  the  Msulphate  ot  alamlna  at  eooi- 
oiOB  tempemtons,  \f  kept  (br  a  eontldenbla  time.  Tlw  pradplfiats  thu  gndvally  finwd  te 
Maadmet  too  afirafaiad  to  be  MdlMwIred  on  tba  appUeatlOB  of  aeatte 

t  AppJod  Ohomiitry,  p.  114. 
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dered  ito  extraction  firom  tbem  a  profitable  Egyptian  art  in  fimner  tones,  in 
order  to  supply  Europe  with  die  artide.  In  that  part  of  Afnca,  fnal 
being  very  acarce,  recourae  is  had  to  the  dung  of  these  animalsi  which  ia 
dried  fox  that  purpose,  by  plastering  it  upon  the  walls.  When  this  is 
afterwards  burned  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace,  it  exhales  a  thick  smoke, 
replete  with  sal  ammoniac  in  vapor;  Hm  soot  of  conns  contains  a  por- 
tion of  that  aalt,  condensed  along  with  other  producte  of  oombustian.  la 
every  part  of  Egypt,  but  especially  m  the  Defast  peasants  are  aaen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot,  on  their  way  to  the  aal 
ammoBiae  works. 

The  best  white  sal  ammoniac  is  in '  spheroidal  cakes  of  about  one  foot 
^ameter,  three  or'  four  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  somewhat  thinner  at 
the  edges,  and  is  semi-transparent  or  translucent.  Each  lump  weighs 
about  one  quarter  of  a  cwt.  As  it  is  easily  volatilized  by  heat,  it  may 
be  readily  examined  as  to  its  sophistication  with  other  salts.  Sal  ammo- 
niac has  a  certain ,  tenacity,  and  is  flexiUe  under  the  hammer  or  pesde^^- 
<See  chapter  L,  Part  lY.) 

SALOP.— (See  Calico  Prin^ng.) 

SALT. — This  term,  though  in  ordinary  language  limited  to  common 
salt,  or  sea  salt,  is  applied  in  chemistry  to  all  combinations  of  acids  with 
alkaline  or  salifiable  bases.  The  term  has  also  been  extended  to  certain 
binary  combinations  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine  with  the 
metals ;  and  these  have  been  called  haloid  saUs,  inasmuch  as  modem 
cfaemistky  has  taught  us  that  sea  salt  belongs  to  this  class.  Certain  defi- 
nite combinations  of  the  salphurets  with  each  other  have  of  late  been 
called  ftt^p^Kf  saU$;  but  the  former  appellation  of  doMe  iulphureU  is, 
perhaps,  more  properly  applicable  to  such  compounds.  Sea  salt  is  a 
compound  of  1  equivalent  of  sodium  =24,  and  1  of  chlorine  =s  36;  its 
equivalent,  therefore,  is  (24  +  36)  =  60 :  and  it  is  a  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  its  containing  muriatic 
acid  and  soda,  and  being  therefore  a  muriate  of  soda,  win  be  apparent  by 
reference  to  the  article  Muriatic  Acid,  chapter  V.,  Part  I. 

The  nomenclature  of  salts  has  reference  to  the  acids  which  they  con- 
tain ;  stHphatest  nitrates,  carbonates,  dec.,  implying  salts  of  the  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  termination  ate  implies  the  msximum 
of  oxygen  in  the  acids,  and  ite  the  minimum :  thus  the  salts  of  sulphurous 
and  nitrous  acids  are  called  stdphites  and  nitrites.  When  salts  contain  1 
equivalent  of  acid  and  1  of  base,  they  are  called  netiiral  salts;  where 
1  equivalent  of  add  is  combined  with  2  of  base,  they  are  termed  bask 
sdUs,  suhsatts,  or  disalts  ;  and  where  there  are  2  equivalents  of  acid  and 
1  of  base,  the  salt  is  a  supersalt,  or  hisqlt.  Thus,  the  terms  svbacetate 
and  diacttate  of  lead  are  synonymous :  so  are  stipercarbonate  and  bi- 
earbonaU  of  potash.  Many  salu  are  hydrous;  that  is,  they  contain  a 
definite  proportion  of  water  of  crystalization ;   others  are  destitute  of 
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water,  and  are  dry  or  caikydToua  sdUs.  Some  salts  attract  moiatam 
wlieik  exposed  to  air,  and  are  said  to  be  deUqueeeent ;  others  rajBTer  ihm 
water  to  escape  and  become  opaqae,  or  pnlTemlent :-  diey  are  callad 
i/Horeseent  salti, 

SALT,  MICROCOSMIC,  is  tbe  triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  am- 
moina*  •  * 

SALT  OF  LEMONS,  is  citric  add. 

SALT  OF  SATURN,  is  acetate  of  lead. 

SALT  OF  SODA,  is  carbonate  of  soda. 

SALT  OF  SORRBL,  is  bi-ozalate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  TARTAR,  is  carbonate  of  potassa. 

SALT  OF  VITRIOL,  is  sulphate  of  zinc. 

SALT  PERLATE,  is  phosphate  of  soda. 

SALTPETRE,  is  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potassa. 

SATURATION  is  the  term  at  which  any  body  has  ts^en  its  Mi 
dose  or  chemical  proportion  of  any  other  with  which  it  can  combine ;  as 
water  with  a  salt,  or  an  acid  with  an  alkali  in  the  neatro-saline  state. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN  is  a  pnlvenilent  aisenite  of  copper,  which 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : — ^Form,  fimt,  an  orsenite  of  potassa,  by  ad- 
ding gradually  11  oonces  of  arsenions  acid  to  3  poonds  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  disBolTed  m  10  poonds  of  boiling  water ;  next,  dissolve  2  poonds 
of  crystahzed  solphate  of  copper  in  30  poonds  of  water;  filter  each  soln- 
tion,  then  poor  the  first  piogreesiyely  into  the  second,  as  long  as  it  pro- 
duces a  rich  grass-green  precipitate.  This  being  thrown  upon  a  filter- 
doth,  and  edulcorated  with  warm  water,  will  afiRnrd  1  pound  6  ounces  of 
this  beautiful  pigment.  It  consists  of,  oxide  of  copper  28*51,  and  of 
arsenious  add  71*46.  This  green  is  applied  by  aft  analogous  donlila 
decomposition  to  cloth. 

SILICATES  are  compounds  of  silidc  add  (silica),  with  the  b«aa 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soda,  Sec,  They  constitute  the  greater 
number  by  far  of  the  hard  minerals  which  incrust  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Thus  cyamte  is  a  subnlicate  of  alumina ;  feldspar  and  leudte,  are  sili- 
6ate8  of  alumina  and  potassa ;  albite  and  analdme,  are  dhcatea  of 
alumina  and  soda;  stilbite,  prehnite,  mesdite,  labradorite,  tourmalina^ 
mica,  &c.,  are  enlicates  of  alumina  and  lime ;  chrysolite,  steatite,  serpen* 
tine,  and  meerschaum,  are  dlicates  of  magnesia ;  augite  and  hombloids, 
are  silicates  of  Hme  and  magnesia,  ftc 

SOAP.— The  chemical  nature  of  soap  has  been  laboriously  examiBed 
by  Cherreul,  who  has  shown  that  the  alkali  in  the  process  of  saponifies* 
tion  concerts  the  oil  into  peculiar  aeid$i  as  he  terms  them ;  the  elaim  cf 
the  oil  forming  oleic  add,  and  the  stearine  tnargaric  acid :  so  that  solubla 
soaps  are  oleates  and  margarates  of  sodA  and  potash.  He  has  enuMra- 
ted  several  other  fatty  adds  dmilaily  produced. 

AH  new  soaps  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  adhering  watar,  i 
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great  part  of  which  they  ■  lose  when  kept  ui  a  diy  place ;  henoe  tk^ 
economy  and  exceUence  of  old  soap ;  and  hence  the  dealers  in  soap  gene- 
rally keep  it  in  a  damp  cellar,  that  it  may  not  lose  weight  by  evaporation; 
or,  as  it  is  said,  sometimes  immerse  it  in  brine,  which  does  not  dissolve  it, 
bnt  keeps  it  in  its  utmost  state  of  hmnidity. 

Soap  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  in  all  civilized  ooim- 
tries  its  consumption  is  immense.  According  to  Pliny,  the  invention  of 
soap  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Ganls,  by  whom,  he  says,  it  was  composed 
of  tallow  and  ashes,  thongh .  the  German  soap  was  considered  the  best. 
Hence  the  Latin  sapo,  which  by  a  slight  transposition  of  letters  has  be- 
come soap,  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  German  sepe  (now  written 
seife») 

Mrs.  Lanra  Langhton,  of  Everton,  County  of  Nottingham,  obtained  a 
patent  in  November,  1845,  for  **  certain  improvements  in  die  manufac- 
ture of  soap."  The  invention  consists  in  combining  with  soap,  which 
has  been  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  solution  prepared  fitun  quick- 
lime, fullers*  earth,  and  water. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  solution  is  as  follows : — ^Upon  one  pound  of 
quick-lime,  two  gallons  of  cold  nun  water  are  poured,  and,  after  standing 
for  about  twelve  hours,  the  dear  lime  water  is  drawn  oS';  then,  on  four 
ounces  of  fullers'  earth,  two  gallons  of  boiling  rain  water  are  poured,  and 
the  two  solutions  are  mixed  together.  One  pint  of  the  combined  solution 
is  added  to  each  pound  of  soap,  when  in  a  melted  state,  and  thoroughly 
combined  therewith  by  stirring;  when  cool,  the  mixture  is  fit  for  use. 

Several  other  patents  have  been  granted  .within  a  few  years  past,  **fbr 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,"  and  '"for  substitutes  ht 
ioap,"  but  those  processea  do  not  seem  to  have  answered  the  purposes 
ixroposed  by  the  different  patentees,  and  consequently  nearly  all  those 
schemes  by  which  they  expected  to  realise  immense  fortunes,  have  £d2en 
mto  disuse  or  become  altogether  extinct. 

SODA,  Catutic  soda^  is  an  alkaline  substance,  used  in  chemical  re- 
searches, in  bleaching,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap*  It  is  prepared 
by  Ixnling  a  solution  of  crystalvsed  carbonate  of  soda  in  4  or  5  parts  of 
water,  with  half  its  weight  of  recently  slacked  and  sifted  lime.  At  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  the  vessel  of  iron,  porcelain,  or  preferably  silver, 
may  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  covered  carefully,  tiU  the  calcareous 
matter  has  settled  into  a  solid  magma  at  the  bottom.  The  clear  super- 
natant ley  may  then  be  decanted  into  bottles  for  use  in  the  liquid  state, 
or  evaporated,  out  of  contact  of  air,  till  it  assumes  an  cnly  appearance, 
tiien  poured  upon  an  iron  or  marble  slab,  broken  into  pieces,  and  put  up 
in  vials  secured  with  greased  stoppers  or  corks. 

Caustic  soda  is  a  white  brittle  mass,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-536,  melting  at  a  heat  under  redness,  having  a  most  corrosive 
taste  and  action  upon  animal  matters,  dissolving  readily  in  both  water 
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and  alcohol,  attracting  carbonic  add  when  exposed  to  the  atmoapheie^ 
bat  hardly  any  water,  and  falling  thereby  into  an  eflSorescent  carbonate; 
it  ibnnB  soaps  with  tallow,  oila,  wax,  rosin ;  dissolves  wool,  hair,  wlfc, 
horn,  alnmina,  silica,  sulphur,  and  some  metallic  sulphurets.  It  consists 
of  77*66  soda,  and  22*34  water.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  affiiids  no 
precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  or  tartaric  acid,  as  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash*  never  fuls  to  do. 

The  Mowing  Tablb  of  the  quantity  of  Caustic  Soda  contained  in 
Lets  of  difierent  densities,  has  been  given  by  Richter :— 


Spec. 
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Spec. 

Soda 

Spec. 

Soda 
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grav. 

percent. 

grav. 

per  cent. 

grav. 
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grav. 

per  cent. 

1-00 

(H» 

1*18 

11.10 
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90-66 
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1-03 
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1-24 

29-58 
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1-04 

4-09 

116 

14-73 

1-98 

94-47   ' 

1-35 

38-40 

1-06 

5B0 
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10-73 

1-S8 

90-33 

1-36 

33H)8 

108 

T-W 

1-30 

18^71 

1-30 

9816 

1-38 

34-41 

110 

9-43 

Orystalized  carbonate  of  soda  contains  62|  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
crystals  are  colorless  transparent  rhomboids,  which  readily  effloresce  in 
the  air,  and  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystalization.  On  decanting  the 
liquid  from  the  fused  mass,  it  is  finmd  that  one  part  of  the  salt  has  given 
up  its  water  of  crystalization  to  another.  By  evaporation  of  that  fluid, 
crystals  containing  one-fifth  less  water  than  ibo  common  carbonate  are 
obtained.    These  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  designates  the  relative  weights  of  difierent 
bodies  under  the  same  bulk ;  thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000 
ounces  avoirdupois;  a  cubic  foot  of  coal,  1360 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  cast-iron, 
7,280 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  silver,  10,400 ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold,  19,200 ; 
numbers  which  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective  sub- 
stances, compared  to  water  =  1*000. — (See  Areometer  o/Baumi.) 

STARCH,  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance,  composed  of  microscopic 
spheroids,  which  are  bags  containing  the  amylaceous  matter.  It  exists 
in  a  great  many  difierent  plants,  and  varies  merely  in  the  form  and  sise 
of  its  microscopic  particles ;  as  found  in  some  plants,  it  consists  of  spher- 
ical particles  -p^^pi-  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  •  in  others,  of  ovoid  par- 
ticles, of  ^^  or  ,-J^  of  an  inch.  It  occun,  1.  in  the  seeds  of  all  the  acotyle* 
dinous  plants,  among  which  are  the  several  species  of  corns,  and  those  of 
other  graminea;  2.  in  the  round  perennial  tap-roots,  which  shoot  up  an 
annual  stem;  in  the  tuberose  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  the  Convolindue 
batatas  and  eduUs^  the  HeUanthus  tuberosus^  the  Jatropfta  manihoU  ^cc, 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  it ;  3.  in  the  stems  of  several  monoco- 
tyledinous  plants,  especially  of  the  palm  tribe,  whence  sago  comes ;  bat 
it  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  dicotyledi- 
nous  plants ;  4.  it  occmrs  in  many  species  of  lichen.    Three  kind*  of 
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•tardi  liave  been  digringuwhed  by  chemiats;  tbafc  of  wheat,  that  caDed 
imi2tiie,  and  lichen  starch.  These  three  agree  in  being  inac^ble  in  coU 
vvater,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  in  being  converted  into  sugar  by  either 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase.  The  main  difference  between  then 
OQDsists  in  their  habitudes  with  water  and  iodine.  The  first  forms  with 
hot  water  a  mucilaginons  sdution,  which  constitutes,  when  cold,  the 
paste  of  the  laundress,  and  is  tinged  blue  by  iodine ;  the  second  fonns  a 
granular  precipitate,  when  its  solution  in  boiling  hot  water  is  sofibred  to 
cool,  which  is  tinged  yellow  by  iodine ;  the  third  aflSirds,  by  codling 
the  concentrated  solution,  a  gelatinous  mass,  with  a  clear  liquor  floating 
over  it,  that  contains  little  starch.  Its  jelly  becomes  brown-gray  with 
iodine. 

1.  Ordmary  9tarch>  —  This  may  be  extracted  from  the  following 
grains : — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,. maize,  millet,  spelt; 
from  the  siliquose  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  lentiles,  dec ;  from  tuberous  and 
tap  rootif,  as  those  of  the  potato,  the  orchis,  manioc,  arrow-root,  batata, 
dec.  Different  kinds  of  com  yield  very  variable  quantities  of  starch. 
Wheat  diffeis  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the  plant,  as 
well  as  the  soil,  manure,  season,  and  dimate.* 

^  With  wiground  vHuaL — ^I%e  wheat  bemg  dfted  dean,  is  to  be  put 
into  dstenisy  covered  with  soft  water,  and  left  to  steep  till  it  becomes  swd- 
len  and  so  aoit  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  to 
be  taken  out,  and  immereed  in  dear  water  of  a  temperatore  equal  to  that 
of  malting-barley,  whence  it  is  to  be  transfened  into  bags,  which  are 
placed  in  a  wooden  chest  containing  some  water,  and  exposed  to  strong 
pressure.  The  water  rendered  milky  by  die  starch  being  drawn  oflf  by 
a  tap,  firesh  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  preasnre  is  repeated.  Instead  of 
putting  the  swollen  grain  into  bags,  some  prefer  to  grind  it  under  vertioa! 
edge-stones,  or  between  a  pair  of  horizontal  rollers,  and  then  to  lay  it  in 
a  dstem,  and  sepuute  the  starchy  liquor  hy  dutriation  with  successive 
quantities  of  water  well  stirred  up  with  it.  The  residuaiy  matter  in  the 
sacks  or  cisterns  contains  much  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  along  with 
the  htuks;  when  Exposed  to  fermentation,  it  afibids  a  smaH  quantity  of 
starch  of  rather  inferior  quality. 

The  above  milky  liquor,  obtained  by  expression  or  dutriation,  is  nm 
into  large  cisterns,  where  it  depositee  its  starch  in  layers  suocessivdy  leas 
and  leas  dense;  the  uppennost  containing  a  considerable  proportion  itf 
g^ntan*  Thesupeniatantliquor  being  drawn  ofi)  and  fi!esh  water  poured 
on  it,  the  whole  must  be  well  stirred  up,  allowed  again,  to  aettie,  and  the 
soifiAoa-liquor  again  witiidrawn.    This  wadiing  should  be  r^eated  as 


*  WhMt  partly  damafed  by  loog  keeping  in  granaiiei,  ouiy  be  employed  fbr  tlie  maan 
neoretveh,a8flila  eoBfltttoeBt  miAis  !•«  ts|vf  Una  flis  gtalBB ;  aad  It  iHy  be  i 
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long  as  the  water  takes  any  perceptible  color.  As  the  first  turbid  liquor 
contains  a  mixtufe  of  glnteut  sugar,  guro«  albumen,  ^c,  it  ferments 
readily,  and  produces  a  certain  portion  of  vinegar,  which  hel|tt  to  dis- 
solve out  the  rest  of  the  mingled  gluten,  and  thus  to  bleach  the  starch. 
It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of  this  fermented  or  soured  water,  and  re- 
peated washing,  that  it  is  purified.  After  the  last  deposition  and  decan- 
tation,  there  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  starch  a  thhi  layer  of  a  slimy 
mixture  of  gluten  and  albumen,  which,  being  scraped  oS,  serves  for  feed- 
ing pigs  or  oxen ;  underneath  will  be  found  a  starch  of  good  quality. 
The  layers  of  different  sorts  are  then  taken  up  with  a  wooden  shovel, 
transferred  into  separate  cisterns,  where  they  ate  agitated  with  water, 
and  passed  through  fine  sieves.  After  this  pap  is  once  more  weU  settled, 
the  dear  water  is  drawn  ofi^  the  starchy  mass  is  taken  out,  and  laid  on 
linen  cloths  in  wicker  baskets,  to  drain  and  become  partially  dry.  When 
sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  spread  upon  other  cloths, 
and  thoroughly  desiccated  in  a  proper  drying  room,  which  in  winter  is 
heated  by  stoves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  starch  is  generally  scraped, 
to  remove  any  dusty  matter,  and  the  resulting  powder  is  sold  in' that 
state.  Wheat  yields,  upon  an  average,  only  from  36  to  40  per  cent,  of 
good  starch.    It  should  a^rd  more  by  skilful  management. 

M.  Leroy,  of  Brussels,  has  found  that  water  is  requisite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  blue  color  which  arises  firom  the  action  of  iodine  on  starch :  in 
alcohol  the  iodine  becomes  merely  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  water 
causes  the  blue  cok>r  to  appear.  M.  Chevalier  has  also  remarked  that 
farinaceous  substances  mixed  with  starch,  which  are  always  moist,  when 
subjected  to  the  vapor  of  iodide,  acquired  a  brown  (blue  ?)  color,  while 
potato  starch  became  of  a  golden  yellow  merely.  He  conduded,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  iodine  of  starch  is  of  a  yellow  cdor,  and  that  this 
by  absorbing  (and  combining  with)  water  became  blue  hydrate ;  and  he 
found  that  when  this  ydlow  compound  was  ^touched  with  a  moistened 
tube,  it  became  instantly  blue. 

M.  Lassaigne  remarks,  that  in  making  same  experiments  on  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  amidine  (starch  altered  by  heat),  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  gradually  pouring  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  into  the  so- 
lution obtained  from  the  starch  extracted  cold  firom  bruised  grain,  he 
found  its  fine  deep  indigo  blue  color  gradually  disappear  by  the  action  of 
•  heat,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  175^  to  196^  of  Fahr.  it  entirdy 
disappeared,  the  fluid  remaining  transparent.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  the  iodide  of  amidine  had  been  decomposed  by  the  heat ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  for,  on  cooling,  the  blue  color  gradually  reappeared, 
and  eventually  became  as  dark  as  at  first.  This  experiment  of  the  d- 
temate  destruction  and  reproduction  of  color  may  be  several  times  re- 
peated, provided  the  heat  be  not  continued  longer  than  ii  required  to  de* 
colorize  the  liquor;  and  a  few  minutes  boiling  beyond  this  point  destroys 
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the  power  of  reproduction.  In  thiSt  however,  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
iodine  was  volatilized  by  the  vapor  of  water,  as  might  be  eappoaed;  finr 
it  is  found,  in  part,  in  the  decolorized  liquor  in  the  state  of  hydriodic 
acid,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  undecomposed  amidine ;  and  the  additkm 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  chlorine  explains  why  the  blue  color 
ii  reproduced  by  this  chemical  agent.. 

STEATITE,  is  a  mineral  of  the  magnesian  family.  It  has  agrayiak- 
white  or  greenish- white  color,  often  marked  with  dendritic  delineationa^ 
and  occurs  massive,  as  also  in  varioua  supposititiouB  crystaline  forms;  it 
has  a  dull  or  fatty  lustre;  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  with  translucent 
edges ;  a  shining  streak ;  it  writes  feeUy ;  is  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  a 
knife;  but  somewhat  tough;  does  not  adhere  to*  the  tongue;  feels  veiy 
greasy;  infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  specific  gravity  from ^2*6  to  2-8. 
It  consists  of-— eilica,  44 ;  magnesia,  44 ;  alumina,  2 ;  ittfOf  7*3 ;  manga* 
nese,  1*5 ;  chrome,  2 ;  with  a  trace  of  lime.  It  is  found  frequently  in 
small  contemporaneous  veins  that  traverse  serpentine  in  all  directions,  as 
at  Portsoy,  in  Shetland,  in  the  limestone  of  Icolmkiln,  in  the  serpentioe 
of  Cornwall,  in  Anglesey,  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  (at  Bay  ruth,)  Hungary, 
&c.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  makes  the  biscuit 
semi-transparent,  but  rather  brittle,  and  apt  to  crack  with  slight  change 
of  heat.  It  is  employed  for  polishing  serpentine,  marble,  gypseous  alabas- 
ter, and  mirror  glass ;  as  the  basis  of  cosmetic  powders;  as  an  ingredient 
in  anti-attrition  pastes ;  it  is  dusted  in  powder  upon  the  inride  of  boots, 
to  make  the  feet  glide  easily  into  them ;  when  rubbed  upon  grease-epoti 
in  silk  and  woolen  cloths,  it  removes  the  stains  by  absorption;*  it  enten 
into  the  composition  of  certain  crayons,  and  is  used  itself  for  making 
traces  upon  glass,  silk,  dccf 

SUBLIMATION,  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile  particles  are 
raised  by  heat,  and  condensed  into  a  crystaline  mas8.t  This  operation 
is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  various  chemical 
products,  and  separating  them  from  substances  which  are  less  volatile. 

SUBSALT,  is  a  salt  in  which  the  base  is  not  saturated  with  acid ;  as 
subacetate  of  lead. 

SULPHATES,  aro  saline  compounds  of  eulphuric  acid  with  oxidized 
bases.§  The  minutest  quantity  of  them  prssent  in  any  solution,  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  they  af- 
ford with  nitrate  or  muriate  of  baryta.  They  are  mostly  insolublein  akohd. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA  AND  POTASSA,  is  alum. 

•  Bm  ehapter  IV.,  Part  y . 
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SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA,  is  a  aalft  somelimes  fonnad  bj  aattt- 
rating  the  ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas-works  with  snlphnric  acid ;  and  it 
is  employed  for  making  carbonate  of  ammonia.-«-^See  Ammonia  and  Sal 
Ammomac*) 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER,  or  Blue  VUrUdj  similar  to  tbe  artificial 
salt  of  the  laboratory.  The  Une  water  which  flows  firom  certain  copper 
miflies  is  a  solution  df  this  salt.  The  copper  is  easily  procured  in  the  ma- 
taUic  state  by  plung^g  pieces  of  iron  into  it. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON.— M.  Berthemot,  (L  de  Phar.)  ofifen  the 
following  observatioDs  on  "  preparing  the  sulphate  of  iron  so  as  to  pre- 
serve it  at  a  minimum  of  oxidation." — Having  dissolve  and  czystalized 
in  water  sharpened  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  of  common  sulphate  of 
iron,  exempt  firom  copper  and  aunc,  take  500  parts  of  it  and  dissolve  it  in 
660  parts  of  distilled  water :  then  add  to  the  solntion  8  parts  of  pure  iron 
turnings,  and  after  a  few  minutes  filter  it  boiling  hpt,  taking  care  to  mois- 
ten the  filter  previously,  that  the  liquid  may  flow  through  it  more  rapidly. 
Put  the  solution  in  a  vessel  containing  376  parts  of  alcohol  at  33^  to  36^, 
and  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  it  briskly  with  a  glass  rod  as  it  is 
poured  in.  The  sulphate  of  iron  immediately  precipitates  in  the  form  of 
a  bluish  white  crystaline  powder,  and  thus  prepared  it  wiU  remain  in  the 
air  without  the  least  alteration.  It  contains,  besides,  the  same  pioporticfn 
of  water  of  ciystalization  as  that  which  is  deposited  firom  an  aqueous  so- 
lution. It  is  only  after  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  strong  alcohol  that  it 
gives  up  a  portion. — (See  chapters  I.  and  III.,  Part  lU.) 

SULPHATE  OF  LEAD.— (See  Calia>  Pnnting.) 

SULPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  Epstm  saUj  exists  in  sea-water, 
as  also  in  the  waters  of  Saidscbiitz,  Seidlitz  and  Piillna;  and  in  many 
saline  springs,  besides  Epsom  in  Surrey,  whence  it  has  derived  its 
trivial  name,  and  firom  which  it  was  first  extracted,  in  the  year  1696, 
and  continued  to  be  so,  till  modem  chemistry  pointed  out  cheaper  aud 
more  abundant  sources  of  this  useful  purgative  salt.  The  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  occasionally  found  effloresced  on  the  surface  of  mioerala  in 
crystaline  filaments,  was  called  haarsalz  (hair  salt)  by  the  older  vmters. 
The  bittern  of  the  Scotch  sea-salt  works  is  muriate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  sodium.  If  the  proper 
decomposing  quantity  (found  by  trial)  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  added  to  it, 
and  the  mixed  solution  be  evaporated  at  die  temperature  of  122^  F., 
chloride  of  sodium  will  form  by  double  affinity,  and  fall  down  in  cubical 
crystals ;  while  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  remains,  be^ 
ing  evaporated  to  the  proper  pcnnt,  will  afibrd  regular  crystals  in  four- 
sided  prisms  with  four-sided  aeuminations.  Or,  if  bittern  be  treatbd  in  a 
retort  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  muriatic  add 
may  be  distilled  off  into  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  will  remain  in  the  retort,  fifom  which  mixture 
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the  BulphaM  of  magnesia  may  be  separated  by  filtradon  and  crystaliza- 
tion. 

Magnesian  limestone  being  digested,  vith  as  mach  muriatic  add  as 
will  dissolve  oat  its  lime  only,  wHl,  after  washing,  afibrd,  with  the  eqmT- 
alent  quantity  of  sulphoric  acid,  a  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia;  and  this 
is  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  profitable  process  for  mannfactaring 
this  salt  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  prepare  it  directly,  by  digesting 
upon  magnesian  limestone  the  eqtuyalent  saturating  quantity  of  dilute 
salphnric  add.  The  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  by  subsidence, 
the  supernatant  sohition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  evaporated  and  ciy»- 
talized. 

This  salt  is  composed  of,  magnesia  16*72,  sulphuric  acid  32*39,  and  wa- 
ter 50*89.  When  free  from  muriate,  it  tends  to  effloresce  in  the  air.  It 
dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water  at  32^,  in  3  parts  at  6(^,  in  1*4  at  200o« 
and  in  its  own  water  of  crystalization  at  a  higher  heat. 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  for 
the  calico-printers,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  of  the  metal  and  pitcoal  ground 
together,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  add,  to  a  heat  of  400^  F. 
On  lixiviating  the  calcined  mass,  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  which  is 
to  be  evaporated  and  ciystalized.  It  forms  pale  amethyst-colored  prismsp 
which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  dissolve  in  2|  parts  of  water,  and 
consist  of,  protoxide  of  manganese  31-93,  sulphuric  add  35-87,  and  wa- 
ter 32-20,  in  100  parts. 

SULPHATE  OF  MERCURY  is  a  white  salt  which  is  used  in  mak« 
ing  corrosive  sublimate. — (See  Corrome  SublimaU.) 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH.— This  salt  may  readily  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  carbonate  of  potash  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  produced  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  nitri<i  add,  of  which  it  constitutes  the 
residue.  Its  taste  is  saHne  and  bitter ;  it  crystalizes  in  six-sided  prismsv 
which  contain  no  water  of  crystalization,  and  suffer  no  change  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  is  not  vexy  soluble,  and  requires  sixteen  times  its  wdght  of 
cold  water  and  five  of  bdling  water  for  its  solution.  It  decrepitates  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  volatilized,  without  decompoation,  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature. If  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  it  at  a  red  heat  it  will  be  de- 
composed ;  the  oxygen  both  of  the  acid  and  base  will  be  abstracted,  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium  remain.  It  also  produces  sulphuret  of  potassium 
by  calcination,  at  a  high  heat,  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal. 
When  two  parts  of  this  salt  and  one  of  lampblack  are  heated  to  redness 
in  a  phiAl  coated  with  clay,  and  the  air  caiefidly  excluded  during  die 
process,  a  powder  is  obtained  which  takes  fire  upon  exposure  to  the  air ; 
a  phenomenon  owing  to  the  heat  evolved  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  consequent  ignition  of  the  sulphur  and  charcoal. 

SULPHATE  OF  SODA.— The  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  fonned  by 
this  dirisct  combination  of  the  add  and  base,  but  is  abundantly  produced 
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in  the  manufacture  of  mniiatic  acid  by  the  deoompoaiticm  of  commMi 
8ah.  It  czyatalizesy  from  its  aqneoua  solntioii,  in  four-sided  ^priama, 
whidi  contain  ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystaHzation.  Of  these  it 
parts  with  a  very  large  proportion  by  eflBorescence  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Its  taste  is  sdine  and  bitter,  and  it  has  been  long  known  in  medicipe  by 
the  name  of  Glauber's  SalL  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  presents 
a  very  singular  irregularity  in  this  respect.  Its  solubility  increases  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  diminishes.  It  increases  to  92^  which  is  the 
nuumnum  point,  and  decreases  to  216?.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol..-  It 
m^y  be  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalization  by  heat,  and  then  resists 
further  decomposition.  The  taste  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  acrid  and  hot, 
and  it  absorbs  moisture  with  great  avidity.  It  may  be  made,  consecu- 
tively,  to  undergo  both  the  aqueous  and  igneous  fusion. 

A  bisulphate  of  soda  may  be  formed  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by 
which  the  analogous  salt  of  potash  is  produced. 

SULPHATE  OF  ZINC,  called  also  WkUe  Viirioli  is  commonly 
prepared  in  the  Hearz,  by  washing  the  calcined  and  eflfloresce^  sulphuret 
of  zinc  or  blende,  on  the  same  principle  as  green  and  blue  vitriol  are  ob- 
tained fhnn  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper.  Pure  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  made  most  readily  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  evaporating  and  ciystafizing  the  solution.  It  forms  prismatic  crys> 
tals,  which  have  an  astringent,  diBagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  they  efflo- 
resce in  a  dry  air,  dissolve  in  2*3  parts  of  water  at  60'^,  and  consist  of-* 
oside  of  zinc,  28*29 ;  acid,  28*18 ;  water,  43*53.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is 
used  for  preparing  drying  oik  for  varnishes,  and  in  the  reserve  or  resist 
pastes  of  the  calico-printer. 

SULPHITES  are  a  class  of  salts,  consisting  of  sulphurous  add,  com- 
bined in  equivalent  proportions  with  the  oxidized  bases. 

SULPHUR. — Sulphur  is  one  of  the  few  elements  which  occur  in 
nature  in  their  simple  fiirm.  It  is  a  well  known  mineral  substance,  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  ndghborhood  of  volcanoes;  and,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  is  chiefly  brought  firom  the  Meditenanean.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  two  fimns — that  of  a  compact,  brittle  solid ;  and  that  of  a 
fine  powder.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  and  when  melted  emits  a 
peculiar  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  tasteless.  It  is  about  double 
the  weight  of  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  i-98.  It  is  readily  melted 
and  volatilized,  and  begins  to  evaporate  at  170^  and  to  fuse  at  105<».  At 
220^  it  becomes  completely  fluid ;  but  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
solidifying  at  a  higher  degree,  or  at  350®,  and  of  again  melting  by  a  re- 
duction of  temperature.  It  sublimes  (this  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
evaporation  of  a  solid)  at  600*^ ;  and  condenses  into  the  form  of  a  powder, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  of  JUnoen.  When  poured  into  water,  in  the  state  of 
complete  funon,  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  wax,  and  assumes' a  led 
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dolor;  it  may  then  be  used  for  taking  impresaioiia  horn  engraTad.  8taaea» 
and  hardens  upon  cooling. 

Sulphur  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling  (»1  of  turpentine,  and  in  alooihol, 
when  the  two  substances  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  state  of  vapor.  It 
is  inflammable ;  that  is  to  say,  it  cambines,  when  ignited^  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  evolution  of  Kght  and  heat.  It  bums  with  a 
faint  blue  li^t,  at  the  temperature  of  about  leoo  or  190^ ;  and  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  Ib  so  toiall,  that  it  may  be  burned  out  of  gunpowder^  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients,  without  inflaming  it.  At  « 
temperature  of  300<>,  however,  its  combustion  is  more  rapid.  It  is  not 
afiected  by  air  or  water. 

SULPHURA.TION,  is  the  process  by  which  woolent  silk,  and  oottoa 
goods  are  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  burning  sulphur,  or  to  sulphurous  acid 
gas.— <See  chapter  IV.,  Part  II.) 


T. 

TANNIN,  art^doL — ^By  digesting  powdeied  charcoal  in  nitric  acdd, 
and  carefully  evaporating  the  solution  so  obtained,  Mr.  Hatchett  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  brown  substance  of  an  astringent  taste,  and  pre- 
cipitating solution  of  gelatine,  which  he  therefore  terms  artyicial  tan, — 
(See  Ttamin  and  Oallic  Acid,  chapter  II.,  Part  III.) 

TARTAR,  called  also  argal  or  argol,  is  the  crude  bitartrate  of  potaasa. 
which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  deposited  from  wines  in  their 
fermenting  casks,  being  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  is  form* 
ed»  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  that  liquid.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  argal  known  in  commerce,  the  white,  and  the  red ;  the  former,  which 
is  of  a  pale-pinkish  cobr,  is  the  crust  let  fall  by  white  wines;  the  latter 
isNa  dark-red,  from  red  wines. 

The  crude  tartar  is  purified,  or  converted  into  cream  of  tartar,  at  Mont- 
pellier,  by  the  following  process : — 

The  algal  baytog  bean  ground  under  vertical  mill-stones,  and  lifted,  one  part  of  it  li  boiM 
vlUi  IS  of  water  In  coniealeopper  kettles,  Unned  on  tike  Inside.  As  soon  as  it  te  dissolved, 
3X  peiCi  «r  gcoond  pipe-clay  are  introdoeed.  The  solatton  being  well  stlned,  and  then  se^ 
Hed,  is  drawn  off  into  crTstalixing  yessels  to  cool ;  the  crystals  found  concreted  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  picked  oat,  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The  mother  water  is  employed 
upon  a  fkesh  portton  of  argal.  The  crystals  of  the  fiist  crop  aie  re-dlasolTed,  leHsystallaed, 
and  exposed  upon  stretched  canvass  to  the  son  and  air,  to  be  bleached  The  day  serves  Ic 
abstract  the  coloring  matter.  The  crystals  formed  upon  the  surftce  are  the  whitest,  whence 
the  name  cream  of  tartar  is  derived. 

Purified  tartar,  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  is  thus  obtained  in  hard  dus- 
ters of  small  cobrless  crystals,  which,  examined  by  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be 
transparent  4^sided  prisms.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  foebly  add  taste;  la 
unchangeable  in  the  air,  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of  1*953,  dissolves  in  16 
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parts  of  boQing  water,  ^zid  in  900  parts  at  60^  F.  It  is  insoluble  in  ako- 
hol.  It  consists  of  24*956  potassa,  70*276  tartaric  acid,  axsi  4*768  water. 
It  aflRnrdsi  by  dry  distillation,  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  an  empyreomatic 
oil;  while  carbonate  of  potassia  remains  associated  with  much  charcoal 
in  the  retort,  oonstituting  a  black  flnx.  Tartar  is  extensively,  as  has  been 
thown^  used  in  dyeing: 

TARTRATE  OF  POTASH.— Tartrate  of  potash  is  a  salt  which 
crystalizes  in  large  transparent  four-sided  right  prisms  with  iectangular 
bases.  They  contain  two  atoms  of  water  of  crystalization,  but  are  easily 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat  A  quantity  of  these  crystals  was  left  upon 
the  sand  bath  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered  glass  capsule,  in  a  heat 
amounting  for  several  hours  to  about  240^ ;  14*25  grains  of  the  salt,  thus 
rendered  anhydrous,  were  dissolved  in  distilled  water ;  20*75  grains  of 
dry  nitrate  of  lead  were  dissolved  in  another  portion  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  two  liquids  were  mixed  together :  a  double  decomposition  took 
place,  and  the  tartrate  of  lead  precipitated  with  such  rapidity  that  in  about 
an  hour  it  left  the  mother  water  quite  transparent  and  coloriess.  This 
mother  water  was  tested  with  nitrate  of  lead  and  tartrate  of  potash, 
without  being  in  the  least  aflected  by  either.  Hence,  it  contained  no 
sensible  quantity  either  of  tartaric  acid  or  of  lead.  The  whole  of  these 
two  bodies  was  contained  in  the  precipitate  which  had  fallen. 

THERMOMETER,  Fahrenheies.—ln  this  thermometer  thefreezmg 
point  of  water  is  placed  at  32^,  and  the  boiling  point  at  21 2*^. 

In  Reamnr^s  thermameUr  the  freezing  point  is  at  zero,  and  the  boiling 
point  at  60^.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are 
equal  to  80^  of  Reamur;  or  1  degree  of  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  ^ths  of  a 
degree  of  Reamur.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  convert  the  degrees  of  one 
into  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  other ;  but  upon  ascertaining  the  cor- 
responding point  upon  the  difierent  scales,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  their  difierent  modes  of  graduation.  Thuiw  as  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  32^  below  the  pcnnt  at  which  that  of  Reamur  is  placed,  this 
number  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation.  If,  for  example,  any  degree 
of  ReatmoT  above  or  below  zero  be  multiplied  by  9  and  divided  by  4,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  number  of  degrees  above'  or  below  32^  or  the  freez- 
ing point  of  P(flArenA«^*— {See  Arwmtter  ;  also  EhuUUUm,) 

TIN  MORDANTS.—**  Several  preparations  of  tin  are  employed  as 
mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  comprising  salts  of  the  protoxide 
and  of  the  peroxide,  and  mixtures  of  the  salts  of  both  oxides.  The  oxides 
of  tin  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  soluble  vegetable  and  animal 
coloring  matters,  producing  distinct  and  definite  combinations;  and  the 
compoimds  with  the  peroxide  are  generally  distinguished  fur  possessing  a 
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▼ivacity  of  teint  far  superior  to  that  presented  by  the  combinataona  of  tho 
same  coloring  matter  with  any  other  mordant. 

**  Peroxide  of  tin  is  used  as  a  mordant  chiefly  with  cochineal,  Brazil- 
wood, peachwood,  barwood,  French  berries,  and  logwood,  and  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  state  of  a  solution  of  the  perchloride  (permnriate), 
or  as  a  mixtnre  of  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  with  that  of  the 
pemitrate.  Such  solutions,  which  are  known  among  dyers  by  the  name 
of  red  spiriU  or  amply  apiriU,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic 
tin,  in  a  granulated  or  **  feathered*'  state,  in  one  of  the  following  liquids  :«- 

1.  Aqua  regia,  which  U  a  mlzton  of  nitrio  aod  muriatic  acids; 

S.  A  mizuira  of  nitric  acid  and  muriate  of  ammonia ;  and 

3.  A  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  coouion  nit 

«*  The  perchloride  of  tin,  or  a  mixture  of  the  perchloride  and  pemitrate, 
is  also  sometimes  prepared  from  crystals  of  the  protochloride  (salts  of  tin) 
by  means  of  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia.  The  nitric  acid  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

"A  great  number  of  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  this  mordant  have 
been  prescribed,  varying  very  considerably  in  the  proportions  of  the 
materials,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  to  be  dyed,  and  that  of 
the  dye-stuflf  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  mordant.  Some  of  the 
preparations  contain  the  peroxide  or  perchloride  only ;  but  others,  which 
are  preferred  for  general  use,  contain  both  the  perchloride  and  the  proto- 
chloride. A  coDunon  process  for  preparing  a  mixture  of  the  two  chlorides 
is  to  add  granulated  tin  very  gradually  to  a  mixture  of  three  parts  by 
measure  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  part  of  commercial  nitric  add,  so  long 
as  any  tin  is  dissolved  in  the  cold.  If  the  tin  is  not  added  gradually,  in- 
stead of  being  dissolved,  it  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  peroxide,  which 
is  deposited  as  a  white  powder. 

**  The  above  proportions  answer  well  for  a  mordant  for  general  use, 
and  especially  for  Brazil-wood ;  but  for  particular  puzposes  the  propw- 
tions  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  are  varied  from  six  parts  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  to  equal  parts. 

••The  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  tin,  or  mixed  perchloride  and 
protochloride  made  by  dissolving  tin  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  is  much  used  by  silk  and  woolen  dyers,  but  a  considerable 
difference  exists  between  the  proportions  of  the  materials  as  recommend- 
ed by  different  dyers.  For  general  purposes,  the  solution  afforded  by 
the  folbwing  proportions  receives  a  decided  preference : — 

3  qnam  of  nitric  add  of  ipecUk  giaylty  1*300^ 

4  quaitt  of  water, 

IS  onneee  of  muriate  of  Minm«*i*, 
30  ouaees  of  gtaaoUted  tin. 

*«The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  first  dissolved  in  the  mixture  of  add  and 
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water,  and  to  this  solution  the  tin  is  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time* 
ao  as  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  becoming  yeiy  hot. 

^  The  salt  met  with  in  conomerce  under  the  name  of  pwk  salt  is  the 
doable  perchloiide  of  tin  and  mnriate  of  anunonia  (chloride  of  tin  and 
ammoniam),  which  is  made  by  adding  mnriate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  the  perchloride,  and  evaporating  to  obtain  crystals.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  mordant  with  peach-wood. 

«*  Peroxide  of  tin  is  often  applied  to  cloth  in  the  state  of  the  soluble  com- 
bination of  caustic  potash  and  oxide  of  tin,  known  as  stannate  of  potash, 
which  msy  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  tin,  until  the  precipitate  at  first  produced  is  entirely 
redissolved.  If  a  piece  of  cotton  impregnated  with  such^  a  solution  is 
dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
tiie  alkaline  combination  on  the  cloth  is  decomposed,  and  peroxide  of  tin 
precipitated  within  the  fibre.  The  decomposition  which  ensues  on  mix- 
ing stannate  of  potash  with  muriate  of  ammonia  is  c^uite  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  on  the  mixture  of  aluminate  of  potash  with  muriate  of 
ammoma. 

**  Protoxide  of  tin  is  frequently  used  as  a  mordant  alone,  as  well  as 
the  peroxide.  This  oxide  may  be  apptied  firaim  the  protochloride  of  tin. 
which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  tin  in  pure  muriatic  acid  to 
saturation,  with  the  asnstance  of  heat.  One  part  of  tin  may  be  dia 
solved  in  about  three  parts  of  concentrated  muriatic  add,  and  on  evapo 
ration  the  solution  afiRnrds  small  colorless  crystals,  distinguished  as  ^alts  of 
tin.  The  solution  of  the  protochloride  is  known  among  dyers  by  tha 
name  of  plum  ipirits^  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  plum  tuh^ 
which  is  a  mixture  of  decoction  of  logwood  with  the  protochloride. 

**  This  salt  has  several  interesting  applications  in  calico-printing,  both 
as  a  mordant  and  a  deoxidizing  agent.  The  solution  of  protoxide  of  tin 
in  a  caustic  alkali,  obtained  by  adding  the  alkali  to  the  solution  of  proto- 
chloride of  tin  until  the  protoxide  at  first  precipitated  is  redissolved,  is 
frequenUy  used  in  the  place  of  the  protochloride. 

*•  When  exposed  to  the  air,  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  absorb* 
oxygen,  and  aflbrds,  if  not  very  add,  a  white  prodpitate  consistmg  of 
a  subsalt  of  the  peroxide.  This  inconvenience  may  be  counteracted  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  addition  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  combines  witik 
the  protochloride  to  form  a  double  salt,  less  disposed  to  absorb  oxygen 
than  the  pure  protochl(»ide. 

**  The  colors  of  the  compounds  of  coloring  matters  with  peroxide  of  tia 
are  generally  much  brighter  than  those  of  tike  same  compounds  witii 
jxotdxide  of  tin,  but  solutions  of  the  protoxide  enter  the  pores  of  cotton 
fabrics  better  than  solutions  of  the  peroxide.  On  this  account,  a  prac* 
tioe  sometimes  pursued  in  dyeing  cotton  goods  by  a  tin  mordant,  is  first  to 
apply  the  tin  in  the  state  of  protochloride,  and  to  form  the  peroxide  af* 
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terward,  within  the  fibie,  by  vinciiig  the  goods  in  a  dilnte  eolntifln  of 
chloride  of  lime.*'* — (See  chapter  I.,  Part  III.,  article  Twh  ukI  chapter 
I.,  Part  VI.) 

TROY  W£IGHT.— An  Engliah  weight  chiefly  need  in  weighing 
gold,  silver,  dianumde,  and  other  articles  of  jeweliy.  The  pound  tioy 
contains  12  ounces  or  5760  grains,  the  pound  avoi/dupois  containing  7000 
of  such  grains.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to  &e  mnnkish 
name  given  to  London,  of  Troy  Novant. — (See  Weight.) 

TURPENTINE,  OIL  OF ^See  (hi  of  Turpentine.) 


V. 

ULTRAMARINE,  k  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  va* 
riegated  blue  mineral,  called  lazalite  (lapi$  lazuli),  by  the  ibUowing  pn>* 
cess: — 

CMsd  tlM  stone  to  fVagmeBtit  K||eetlnff  all  tbe  coloriaM  Uta»  caldna  at  a  rod  lieat,  i|MMh 
la  wator,  and  thea  grind  to  an  impalpaUo  powder  along  with  water,  In  a  palnt-mlU,  oi  wUh 
a  iKvpbyry  alab  and  mnller.  Tbe  paste,  being  dried,  is  to  be  rubbed  to  powder,  and  pawed 
throng  a  silk  sieve.  100  parte  of  it  are  to  be  mixed  with  40  of  rosin,  20  of  white  wax,  SS 
of  llBsewfl  oU,  and  15  of  nnifandy  pitch,  pievloaaly  netted  together.  This  leaiaoiu  eom- 
ponnd  la  to  be  poured  hot  Into  cold  water ;  kneaded  well  flnt  with  twoapaulas,  then  with 
the  hands,  and  then  formed  into  one  or  more  small  rolls. 

MM.  Clement  and  Desonnes,  who  were  the  first  to  divine  the  true 
nature  of  this  pigment,  think  that  the  soda  contained  in  the  lazalite, 
uniting  with  the  oil  and  the  rosin,  forms  a  species  of  soap,  which  serves  to 
wash  out  the  coloring  matter.  If  it  should  not  separate  readily,  water 
heated  to  about  160^  F.  should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  the  water  is 
sufficiently  charged  with  blue  color,  it  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  firesh 
water;  and  the  kneading  and  change  of  water  are  repeated  till  the 
whole  of  the  color  is  extracted.  Others  knead  the  mixed  resinous  mass 
under  a  slender  stream  of  water,  which  runs  off  with  the  color  into  a 
large  earthen  pan.  The  first  waters  a£R)rd,  by  rest,  a  deponte  tyf  the 
finest  ultramarine ;  the  second,  a  somewhat  inferior  ai^e,  and  so  on. 
Each  must  be  washed  afterwards  with  several  more  waters,  before  they 
acquire  the  highest  quality  of  tone ;  then  dried  separately,  and  freed  from 
any  adhering  particles  of  the  pitchy  compound  by  digestion  in  alcohol 
The  remainder  of  the  mass  being  melted  with  oil,  and  kneaded  in  water 
containing  a  little  soda  or  potash,  yields  an  inferior  pigment,  called  ^Utra* 
manne  tuhet.  The  best  nUramari$ie  is  a  splendid  blue  pigment,  which 
works  well  with  oil,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  by  time.  Its  price  hi 
Italy  was  Ucenty-five  doUan  ihe  euncej  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is  now 
greatly  reduced. 

•  Applied  Chemistry,  p.  116. 
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The  blue  color  of  lazuUU  had  boon  always  aacribed  to  iron,  till-  MM. 
Clement  and  Desozmea,  by  a  most  carefiil  analysia,  showed  it  to  consist 
of-4ilica,  34;  alumina,  33;  sulphur,  3;  soda,  22;  and  that|;he  iron,  car- 
bonate of  lime^  ice.,  were  accidental  ingredients,  essential  neither  to  the 
mineral,  nor  to  the  pigment  made  from  it.  By  another  analyst,  the  eon- 
Btitnents  ar»  said  to  be — sUica,  44 ;  alumina  35 ;  and  soda,  21 ;  and  by  a 
tifaicd,  potassa  was  foand  instead  of  aoda,  showing  ehades  of  difierence  in 
the  composition  of  the  stone. 

Till  a  few  years  ago,  every  attempt  failed  to  make  ultramarine  arti- 
ficially. At  length,  in  1828,  M.  Gnimet  resolved  the  ptobleni)  gnided  by 
the  analysis  of  MM.  Clement  and  Desoimes,  and  by  an  observation  of  M. 
Tassaert,  that  a  bine  substance  like  ultramarine  was  occasionally  produced 
on  the  sandstone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  soda  furnaces.  «*  Of  M.  €hii- 
met's  finest  pigment  I  received,*'  says  Dr.  Ure,  **  a  bottle  several  years 
ago,  from  my  friend  M.  Merim^e,  Secretary  of  the  EcoUde  Beaux  Arts^ 
which  has  been  found  by  artists  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  lazulite  ultra- 
marine." M.  Guimet  sells  it  at  sixty  francs  per  pound  French, — ^which  is 
little  more  than  ttoo  guineas  the  English  pounds  He  has  kept  his  pro- 
cess secret.  But  M.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  has  published  a  prescription 
for  making  it ;  tMch  consists  in  enclosing  carefully  in  a  Hessian  crucible 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda* 
heating  them  gradually  to  redness  till  the  mass  fuses,  and  then  sprink- 
ling into  it  by  degrees  another  mixture,  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  aluminate 
of  soda  ;  the  first  containing  seventy-two  parts  of  silica,  and  the  second 
seventy  parts  of  alumina.  The  crucible  must  be  exposed  after  this  for  an 
hour  to  the  fire.  The  ultramarine  will  be  formed  by  this  time ;  only  it 
contains  a  little  sulphur,  which  can  be  separated  by  means  of  water.  M. 
Persoz,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Strasburg,  has  likewise  succeeded  in 
making  an  ultramarine,  of  perhaps  still  better  quality  than  that  of 
M.  Guimet.  Lastly,  M.  Robiquet  has  announced,  that  it  is  easy  to  form 
ultramarine,  by  heating  to  redness  a  proper  mixture  of  kaolin  (China 
clay),  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  would  therefore  appear,  firom 
the  preceding  details,  that  ultramarine  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
of  silicate  of  alumina,  silicate  of  soda,  with  sulphuret  of  sodium ;  and  that 
to  the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the  former  two,  it  owes  its 
color. — (See  LazvUte.) 

V. 

VAPOR,  is  the  state  of  elastic  or  aSriform  fluidity  into  which  any 
substance,  naturally  solid  or  liquid  at  ofdinary  temperatures,  may  be 
converted  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

VERDIGRIS  is  a  mixture  of'  the  crystalized  acetate  of  copper  and 
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tlie  snbacetate,  in  varying  proportioiis.  According  to  VavqiieUn's  re- 
aearchesy  there  are  three  compoonds  of  oxide  of  copper  and  acetic  add ; 
1.  a  subacetate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposing  in  that  fluid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures  changing  into  peroxide  and  acetate ;  2.  a  neutral  ace- 
tate, the  solution  of  which  is  not  «kered  at  common  temperatures,  but  is 
decomposed  by  ebullition,  becoming  peroxide  and  snperacetate ;  and,  3. 
superacetate,  which  in  solution  is  not  decomposed,  either  at|oommoD 
temperatures  or  at  the  bcnling  pcnnt ;  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
ciystals,  except  by  slow  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  air  or  in  tMtctio. 
The  first  salt,  in  the  dry  state,  contains  66-61  of  oxide ;  the  second,  44*44 ; 
and  the  third,  33*34. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  Frdnch  and  En^^ 
yerdigxis ;  AnnaU  ofPhdosophy,  No.  21. — 

VteiMhVerdigrii.  EiislUiV«i4igTM. 
Acetic  add    -       -   2»-3  SQ« 

Penoide  of  copper   4»5  UfK 

Water  -      -      -   9fi%  .  »SL 

JmpKAtf      -      -     811  <hfil 

190rQ  im-M 

IHilHUd  verdigris^  as  it  waa  long  erroneously  called,  is  merely  a 
hi$kicet€LU  or  superacetate  of  copper,  made  by  dissolving,  in  a  copper 
kettle,  one  part  of  verdigris  in  two  of  distilled  vinegar,  aiding  the  mutual 
action  by  slight  heat  and  agitation  with  a  wooden  spatula.  When  the 
liquor  has  taken  i^  utmost  depth  of  color,  it  is  albwed  to  settle,  and  the 
dear  portion  is  decanted  off  into  well-glazed  earthen  vessels.  Fresh 
vinegar  is  poured  on  the  residuum,  and  if  its  cobr  does  not  become  deep 
enough,  more  verdigris  is  added.  The  clear  and  saturated  solution  is 
then  slowly  evaporated,  in  a  vessel  kept  uniformly  filled,  till  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  sirup,  and  shows  a  pellicle  on  its  surface ;  when  it  is 
transferred  into  glazed  earthen  pans,  called  aulas  in  tlie  country.  In  each 
of  these  dishes,  two  or  three  sticks  are  placed,  about  a  foot  long,  deft  till 
within  two  inches  of  their  upper  end,  and  having  the  base  of  the  deft 
kept  asunder  by  a  bit  of  wood.  This  kind  of  pyramid  is  suspended  by 
its  summit  in  the  liquid.  All  these  vessels  are  transported  into  crystal- 
izmg  rooms,  moderately  heated  with  a  stove,  and  left  in  the  same  state 
for  15  days,  taking  care  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature.  Thus  are 
obtained  very  fine  groups  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  copper,  clustered  round 
the  wooden  rods ;  on  which  they  are  dried,  taken  off^  and  sent  into  the 
market  They  are  distinctly  rhomboidal  in  form,  and  of  a  livdy  deep 
blue  cobr.  Each  cluster  of  crystals  weighs  finom  five  to  six  pounds ;  and, 
in  general  their  total  weight  is  equal  to  about  one  third  of  the  verdigria 
employed. 

The  aystalized  binacetate  of  commerce  consists,  by  Br.  Ure's  anal- 
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yuB,  of  acetic  add,  52 ;  oxide  of  copper,  3d*6 ;  water,  8*4,  in  100.  He 
says  that  he  prepared  crystals  which  contained  no  water.  There  is  a 
triple  acetate  of  copper  and  lime,  which  resembles  distilled  verdigris  in 
color.  It  was  manufactured  pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  some  years 
ago,  and  brought  a  high  price,  till  an  analysis  of  it  was  published  "In  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  JoumaL  It  is  much  inferior,  for  all  uses  in  the 
arts,  to  the  proper  binacetate. 

The  copper  used  in  this  manufacture  is  formed  into  round  sheets,  fiom 
20  to  25  inches  in  dflmeter,  by  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Each  sheet  is  then  divided  into  oblong  squares,  firom  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  by  3  broad ;  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  They  are  separately 
beaten  upon  an  anvil,  to  smoothe  their  surfaces,  to  consolidate  the  metal, 
snd  to  free  it£rom  scales.  The  refuse  of  the  grapes,  after  the  extraction 
of  their  juice,  formerly  thrown  on  the  dunghill,  is  now  preserved  for  the 
'  purpose  of  making  verdigris.  It  is  put  loosely  into  earthen  vessels,  which 
are  usually  16  inches  high,  14  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and  about 
12  at  the  mouth.  The  vessels  are  then  covered  with  lids,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  straw  mats.  In  this  situation  the  materials  soon  become 
heated,  and  exhale  an  acid  odor ;  the  fermentation  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cask,  and  gradually  rising  till  it  actuate  the  whole  mass.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  the  manufacturer  removes  the  fermenting 
materislB  into  other  vessels,  in  order  to  check  the  process,  lest  putrefac- 
tbn  should  ensue.  The  copper  plates,  if  new,  are  now  prepared,  by 
rubbing  them  over  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  solution  of  verdigris; 
and  they  are  laid  up  alongside  of  one  another  to  dry.  *  J£  the  plates  are 
not  subjected  to  this  kind  of  preparation,  they  will  become  black,  instead 
of  green,  by  the  first  operation.  When  the  plates  are  ready,  and  the 
materials  in  a  fermenting  state,  oue  of  them  is  put  into  the  earthen  vessel 
for  24  hours,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  proper  period  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  remaining  part  of  the  process.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  plate  be  covered  with  a  uniform  green  layer,  concealing  the  whole 
copper,  everything  is  right;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  liquid  drops  hang  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  workmen  say  the  plates  are  ttoeating,  and 
conclude  that  the  heat  of  the  fermented  mass  has  been  inadequate;  on 
which  account  another  day  is  allowed  to  pass  before  making  a  similar 
trial.  When  the  materials  are  finally  found  to  be  ready,  the  strata  are 
formed  in  the  following  maimer.  The  plates  are  laid  on  •  a  horizontal 
wooden  grating,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  vat,  on  whose  bottom  a  pan  full 
of  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  which  heats  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
women  who  manage  this  work  are  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  them  firequently 
wjth  a  cloth  when  they  lift  them  out.  They  are  in  this  state  put  into 
earthen  vessels,  in  alternate  strata  with  the  fermented  materials,  the  up- 
permost and  undermost  layers  being  composed  of  the  expressed  grapes. 
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The  vessels  are  covered  with  their  straw  mate,  and  left  at  rest.    Fran 
30  to  40  pounds  of  copper  are  put  into  one  veesel. 

At  the  end  of  10, 12, 15,  or  SO  days,  the  vessels  are  opened,  to.  aacei^ 
tabt  by  the  materials  having  beoome  white,  if  the  operation  be  eom- 
pleted. 

Detached  glossy  crystals  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  plates ; 
in  which  case  the  grapes  are  thrown  away,  and  the  plates  are  pla  ed  up- 
right in  a  comer  of  the  verdigris  cellar,  one  against  the  other,  upon 
pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  t#o  or  three  days  they 
are  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after  which  they  are  re- 
placed in  their  former  situation*  where  they  remain  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  are  then  subjected  to  momentary  immersion,  as  before.  This  alter- 
nate moistening  and  exposure  to  air  is  performed  six  or  eight  times,  at  re- 
gular intervals  of  about  a  week.  As  these  plates  are  sometimes  dipped 
into  damaged  wine,  the  workmen  term  these  immersions,  one  iruM,  tun 
i0tfte«,  iic. 

By  this  treatment,  the  plates  swell,  become  green,  and  covered  with  a  • 
stratum  of  verdigris,  which  is  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  At 
each  operation  every  vessel  yields  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  verdigris,  in 
B^frttk  or  hiwmd  state ;  which  is  sold  to  wholesale  dealers,  who  dry  it  for 
exportation.  For  this  pur|X)se,  they  knead  the  paste  in  vTooden  troughs, 
and  then  transfer  it  to  leathern  bags,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  till  the 
verdigris  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  It  loses  about 
half  its  weight  in  this  operation ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  knife-proof,  when 
this  instrument,  plunged  through  the  leathern  bag,  cannot  penetrate  the 
loaf  of  verdigris. 

VERMILION,  or  Gmiahar^  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur, 
in  the  proportion  of  100  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter,  which  oc- 
curs in  nature  as  a  common  ore  of  quicksilver,  and  is  prepared  by  the 
diemist  as  a  pigment,  under  the  name  of  VermUion.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  This  artificial  compound  being  ex- 
tensively employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  color,  in  painting,  for 
making  red  sealing-wax,  and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  important 
manufacture.  When  vermilion  is  prepared  by  means  of  sublimation,  it 
concretes  in  masses  of  conriderable  thickness,  concave  on  one  side,  con- 
vex on  the  other,  of  a  needle-form  texture ;  brownish-red  in  the  lump, 
but  when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  lively  red  color.  On  exposure  to  a 
moderate  heat,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a  residuum,  if  it  be  not 
contaminated  with  red  lead ;  and  at  a  higher  heat  it  takes  fire,  and  buns 
entirely  away,  with  a  blue  flame.— <See  Obtna&or.) 
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WATER  OF  CRYSTALIZATION.— Some  crystalized  salts  con- 
tain  more  or  less  water,  which,  as  it  bears  a  definite  proportiun  to  the 
other  componeDts  of  the  salt,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  essential 
constituents.  Crystalized  sulphate  of  limey  for  instance,  is  a  compound 
of  68  of  dry  sulphate  and  18  water,  or  of  1  equivalent  of  anhydrous  salt 
and  2  equivalents  of  water;  1  equivalent  of  crystalized  sulphate  of  mag- 
nena  =  123,  contains  7  of  water  =  63 ;  and  an  equivalent  of  crystalized 
sulphate  of  soda=  162,  contains  10  of  water  =90;  the  equivalent  of 
water  being  9.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  salt  in  crystals 
contains  water,  there  being  many  crystals  which  are  anhydrous,  such  as 
nitre,  sulphate  of  potash,  &c. — (See  CrystalizaHon.) 

WEIGHT. — In  mechanics,*  denotes  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
a  machine,  whether  in  raising,  or  sustaining,  or  moving  a  heavy  body. 
The  force  applied  to  the  machine  fer  this  purpose  is  called  the  moving 
power ;  and  where  the  equilibrium  subsists,  the  difierence  between  the 
weight  and  the  moving  power  is  the  purchase  of  the  machine.  In  all 
cases  of  equilibrium  by  the  intervention  of  machmery,  if  the  machine  be 
put  in  motion  by  a  small  additional  force,  the  space  passed  over  by  the 
moving  power  will  be  greater  than  that  passed  over  by  the  weight,  in 
proportion  as  the  weight  is  greater  than  the  moving  power ;  or  the  pro- 
duct of  the  weight  by  its  velocity  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
moving  power  by  its  velocity^ 

TaUes  of  British  WeighU. 

I,  Imperial  Troy  Weight. — Standard:  one  cubic  inch  of  distilled  war 
ter,  at  62^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  30  inches, 
wdghs  252*458  troy  grains. 

grs.     dwts. 
24=.     1    oz 
480=   20  =  1      lb. 
6760  =  240  =  12  =  1 

Troy  weight  is  used  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  &c.,  and  in  phi- 
losophical experiments. 

■  ■  ■ "     'I  r ■'  ■     '      11  i ■  I  I  ■   ■  i i  ■  i i  ■ 

•  Woif hi.  In  idiyale*,  that  propsftf  In  bodtot  in  f ktiw  of  wlilch  tliey  tend  towBvdt  the«aft- 
tm«f  thaeaitb.  Id  thtoieiue,  iwlglit  to  fynoaymoas  with  gravity.  When  a  body  to  tanWd 
below  the  sorfkee  of  the  earth,  iti  weight  beooipes  len,  because  the  matter  then  above  (t  la 
dimwlog  it  up,  Initead  of  dowBi  a«  teftre.  A  deaoentof  a  f^w  hundred  feet  makea  asenil- 
ble  dlibrenee,  and  at  the  eentie  of  the  earth,  If  a  nutn  could  reach  it,  he  wonld  dad  Hilifii  Id 
have  DO  weight  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  Belther  ap  nor  down,  becaase  bodlea  woaU  be 
attracted  eqnally  in  all  directlonB. 
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2.  ApoUieearies'  WdghU — Standard :  the  same  as  in  troy  wei^ 
with  the  ounce  divided  into  6  drachms  and  24  scruples. 

grs.      acre,  (g) 
20=     1      dr8.(3) 
60=     3=    1      oz.(5) 
480  =  24  =    8       1     lb.  (lb) 
6760  =  288  =  96  =  12  =  1 

Medicines  are  icomponnded' by  this  weight;  but  drags  are  usually 
booght  and  sold  by  avoirdnpois  weight. 

3.  Lnperial  Avoirdupois  Weights — Standard:  the  same  as  in  troy 
weight;  and  one  avoirdupois  pound  =  7000  tioy  grains. 

drs.  oz. 

16=         1         lbs. 
256=       16=       1      qrs. 
7168=     448=     28=    1     cwts. 
28672=   1792=   112=    4  =   1    ton. 
673440  =  36840  =  2240  =  80  =  20  =  1 

This  weight  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce.^ 

The  preceding  are  the  British  statute  weights;  but  numerous  other 
discordant  denominations  of  weight,  generally  multiples  of  the  avoirdu- 
pois pound,  are  still  used  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  for  weighing 
particular  kinds  of  merchandise.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is 
the  gtorui  wluch  has  a  great  variety  of  difierent  significations.  In  Lon- 
don, however,  only  two  stones  are  generally  understood ;  viz.,  the  stone 
of  8  pounds  for  butchers*  meat,  and  the  stone  of  14  pounds  for  other 
commodities.  A  particular  denominadon  of  weight,  a  carats  is  used  for 
weighing  diamonds.  An  ounce  troy  is  equivalent  to  161}  carats ;  conse- 
quently a  carat  is  nearly  equal  to  3(  grains.  In  expressing  the  fineness 
of  gold  by  carats,  the  term  rather  denotes  a  proportion  than  a  weight. 
Thus  gold  22  carats  fine,  signifies  an  alloy  such  that  the  proportion  of 
the  weight  of  pure  gold  to  that  of  the  whole  weight,  is  as  22  to  24 ;  or 
such  that  it  contains  22  parts  by  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  2  parts  of 
some  inferior  metal. 

French  System  of  Weights. — ^The  French  denominations  of  weight  oc- 
cur so  firequently  in  works  connected  with  the  phyncal  sciences,  that  it  is 
convenient  to  be  acquainted  with  their  values.  The  unit  of  weight  is 
the  gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  cubic  metre  of 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  A  gramme  is  equal  to 
16*434  troy  grains ;  whence  the  following  compararive  table  of  French 
wifli  troy  weight :— 
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grammes. 

Troy  grains- 

MiUigranune 

= 

•001  = 

•01543 

= 

•01    = 

•15434 

Decigramme 

= 

•1      == 

1^5434 

grammes. 

Troy  grains. 

Gramme 

= 

1      = 

15-434 

Decagramme 

= 

10     = 

154-34 

Hectogramme 

= 

100     = 

1543-4 

Kilogramme 

■  = 

1000     = 

15434 

Myriagramme 

= 

10000      = 

154340 

The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  or  4-428  drams  avoirdupois 
weight.  In  the  Systeme  Uauel  the  standards  are  the  same  as  the  above, 
but  the  denominations  are  those  which  were  anciently  in  use.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  introduce  the  new  terms.  The  divisions  are  binary. 
Half  the  kilogramme  forms  the  livre  usuel,  which  is  divided  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  &c.,  down  to  the  gros,  which  is  the  eighth  of  the  once, 
or  the  l-128th  of  the  livre, — (See  Measure,) 


Hectare  =  10000  sq.  metres. 

Are  =:     100 

Centiore  =        1 

KUoUtre  a  lOpOUtres. 

Hectolitre  =    100 

Decalitre  =      10 

Litre  =       1 

DeciUtre  =       0-1 

OentUitra  s       0-01 


EncUthfoot; 

fiossianfoot ..=1 

Paris  foot  =1-06OT65 

Prussian  and  Danish  loot  ....  sslHSSrm 

Bavarian  foot     -       - =0-097561 

Hanoverian  foot =0-958333 

Saxon  foot as0iF9118 

Austrian  ftmt =1-037138' 


•  See  Weight, 
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Aoddental  colon, ; 601 

^-VceUte, 601 

of  alumina,  or  red  liqoor,  how  prepared, 259,  261,  305,  601,  664 

of  copper, 305,683 

of  iron,  how  prepared, 273,  305,  649 

of  lead, 259,396,  305,356,660 

Acida,  acetic, 154,602,649 

chloric, 158 

chromic, 158,216,326 

citric, 160,438 

gallic ' 190,284,288,293,642 

hydrochloric,  or  muriatic, 164,  438 

isatinic, 86 

madderic, 109 

malic, U52 

muriatic,  or  hydrochloric, 164,438 

nitric, 168 

nitro-muriatic,  aqua-rcgia, 172,  462 

oleic, 656,669 

oxalic, 173,438 

picric, 85 

pyroligneous, 177 

rubiacic, 109 

sulphuric, , 179 

tannic, 190 

tartaric,  (see  tcartar\ 190 

iddimetry, 603 

Acidulated, 605 

Adrianoplc,  or  Turkey-red, 12,  305,  306,  308,  312,  317,  319 

Adulteration, 605 

Affinity,  chemical, ..  r 605 

Ali2arine, 106,605 

efiecta  of  (in  conjunction  with  soda)  upon  animals, 107 

Alkali, , 605 

Alkalimeter, 605 

Alkana, 605 

Alkanet, 605 
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Alternanttf,  . . .  / 252 

Alum, 252,  321,  3G9,  fi05 

basic,  or  cubical, 255 

Alumina,  (see  aceta/tf), 253,606 

how  prepared, 256 

how  applied  to  cloth, 257 

Aluminatc  of  potash, 606 

Amaranth, 418,588 

Amber-color, 326 

Ammonia, 606 

carbonate  of, 643 

Ammoniate  of  copper,  mordant, 305 

Analogy  between  color  and  sound, 24 

Analysis, 608 

Anhydrous, 608 

Animal  and  vegetable  coloring  substances, 37 

Anotta,  44 

action  of  acids  upon, 45 

how  prepared, 45 

lake  of  (see  lakes), 97 

orange  (see  orange), 357,  588 

Antimony-orange, 136 

Archa, 46,50 

action  of  acids,  &c.,  upon^ 47 

use  of  in  the  dye-house, 48 

Areometer  of  Baume 609 

Arseniate  of  chromium, 137 

potash, 609 

soda, 138 

Arsenic, 610 

Ash-gray, , 402 

Assistant  mordant  liquor, S76 

Astringents, 284,610 

Atomic  weights,  or  atoms, 610 

Aune  (see  measure), ., 318 

Aurora,  (see  orange), 422 

Avignon,  berries  of  (see  lakes), 51 

BorwDod,  ingenious  method  of  extracting  the  color  of, 51 

red, 319 

red  spirits,  how  prepared, 269,390 

Base, 610 

Basic-alum 253,602 

Berries,  (see  Avignon). 

Bichlorisatin  (see  chlorine), 86 

Bichromate,  or  red  chromate  of  potash,  (see  poiash) 140 

how  prepared  for  the  dyer, 140 
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Bitten  and  outline  engraYings,  lemarks  on, 443 

Black, 73,  101,  293,368,399,404,408,589,591 

Bleaching,  of  cotton, 23,194,313,217,460 

linen, 219 

aUk, 224 

wool, 230 

old  processes  of, 195 

origin  of, #- 195 

powder,  adulteration  of, 202 

tests, 146,204,305,207,210,211,224 

the  alkaline  leys  for,  how  prepared, 207 

first  processes  o£,  for  cotton, 212 

Block-printing,  hand  and  power, 490 

origin  of, 14 

Blossom-peach, 419, 417 

Books,  chemical,  defects  of, , 46,292,341,346 

Blue, 274,331,338,345,348,472 

chcmic,  preparation  of, 333,  361 

color,  extraction  of,  from  buck-wheat, 72 

vat,  chemistry  of, 337 

▼at,  setting  of  the, 345,424,473 

with  prussiato  of  potash, 274,  346,348,427 

with  chemic, 426 

with  berries, 423 

vitriol, 611,683 

Bottle-green, •. 421 

Bran, > 611 

Brandes  Chemical  Dictionary,  defects  of^ 292 

Brands  of  madder-casks, HI 

Brazil-wood, 52 

quality  of,  how  to  determine 53 

improved  processes  of  dyeing  with 265,  ^0,  382,  432 

lakes  of, , 97 

red  spirits, 265 

scarlet, 382 

Bronze, 402,416,495 

Brown, 54,60,107,122,134,294,352,370,399,408,415 

catechue, 339,369 

iron, 363 

British-gum, 612 

Buff, 366 

yellow, 386 

Cadmium,  sulphuretof, 139, 153,429 

Calcination, 613 

Calcium, 613 

Calico-printing, 442 
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Calico-printing,  general  observations  on  the  processes  of) 4^ 

Camwood, 54 

action  of  acids  upon, 54 

Carbonates, 149,613 

Carbonate  of  ammonia, 612 

•Carburets, 613 

Carmelite, 124 

Carmine, 54,  300 

how  prepared, 55 

lakes  of, 95 

Carminum, 68 

Carpet,  Brussels,  Wilton,  &c.,  printing  of  (see  dctigner  and  decorator), 516 

Persian  and  Turkey, 6 

Catechue, 59 

action  of  acids,  upon, 60 

character  of,  first  pointed  out  by  Kerr, 60 

brown, 359 

quality  of,  how  to  discover, .62 

Chalk, 613 

Chemic-blue, 333,361 

Chemical  knowledge  indispensable  to  the  Dyer, . .  .23, 101,  265, 292, 294, 326,  328, 
335,  340,  362,  421,  436 

books,  defects  of, 92 

Cherry-red  (seer«i)» 430,435 

Chinnrbluo  style, 569 

Chlorates, , 614 

Chlorides, 614 

of  lime,  how  prepared, 207 

of  tin, 321 

Chlorimetery 224 

Chlorine, 146,614 

destructive  properties  of  on  vegetables, 196,  216,  614 

extemporaneous  solution  of, 198 

introduction  of,  as  a  bleaching  agent, 198, 615 

Clilorindoptin, *. 88 

Chloronile, 87 

Chlorisatin, 86 

Chocolate  ground  neutral  style, 558 

Chromateoflead(see20a(i), 141,326 

Chromatics, 617 

I?hrome-orange,  or  sub-chromate  of  lead,  (see  teod), 142,  326,  360 

yellow, 139,325 

Chromic  acid, 158,216 

Chromium, 325,  617 

arsoniate  of, 137 

Cinnabar, 617 

Hinnamon-color 134, 152,  371 ,  402 
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Citrkacid, v 160 

CUy, 618 

Clouding,  or  chineing  silks, &97 

Cochineal, 62 

action  of  acids  apon, 66 

coloring  principle  of,  (see  madder), 65 

qualities  and  adulteration  o^ 63,  68 

Cplor  and  sound,  analogy  between, 34 

and  light,  theories  of, 15 

influence  of,  on  odors, 618 

Coloring  matter  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 1,  35 

substances, 37,  136 

Colors,  gradation  of, 26,  299,  324,  331,  354,  359,  364,  367 

of  flowers,  how  produced, 34 

Combination, 625 

Combustible, 625 

Composition  of  cow-dung, 451 

Construction  of  dye-house,  &c., 297 

Copper,  acetate  of, 305 

ammoniate  of, 305 

arseniate  of, 153 

prussiate  of, 152 

Copperas  (see  *u/pAa^), 271,340,625 

impurity  of, 344,  361 

Corrosive  sublimate, 614,  626 

Cotton,  bleaching  o^ 194 

dyeing  of, 300 

goods,  drying  of,  remarkable  phenomena, 257,  445 

union  of  with  coloring  matter, 276 

Cow-dung,  composition  of, 451 

Crimson, 47,300,381,430,433 

Crystallization, 626 

Cudbear, 68 

Cyanatea 629 

Cyanides, 629 

ferro, f 347,689 

Cyanogen, 347,629 

Cyanuret  of  iron, 630 

Cylinder-printing, 524 

Darkness,  efiectsof  on  vegetables,  (see  %A4), 32,  633 

Daguerreotype, 20,634,637,640 

Decantation, 630 

Decoction, 630 

Decoration,  harmony  of  colors,  &c., 299,  324,  331,  354,  359,  364,  367 

Decrepitation,  (see  erystalHzatum) '. 630 

Deliquescent, 630 
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De«ignen  of  patterns,  their  prevailing  error  (see  dectfraUon^ . .  .301,  332,  360,  367 

Determination  of  the  coloring  power  of  madder, 117 

Deutoxide, 630 

Diflcharge  style, 560 

Drabs, 60,110,294,363 

DT3ring  cotton  goods,  cuiioas  phenomena, 257,  465 

Dunging,  washing,  &c., 258,  447, 451 

Dye-house,  construction  of,  &c., • 297 

Dyeing  of  cotton, 300,442 

sUk, 408 

wool,....' 234,372 

near  alliance  of  to  the  science  of  chemistxy,  (see  ifyer)^ 51 

object  of, 15 

origin  of, -. 3 

Dyer,  chemical  knowledge  indispensable  to  the,.  .23, 101,  265,  292,  294,  326,  328, 
335,340,362,421,436 

the,  should  bo  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  light  in  relation  to  colon, .23 

the,  must  be  a  bleacher, 195 

Dyers'  spirits,  (see  mordarda  and  spiriti)^ 264, 374, 679 

Dye-woods,  extracting  coloring  matter  from, 104, 133,  323 

Ebullition, 631 

Effervescence, 682 

Efflorescence, 602,632 

Elective  affinity, 6^ 

Emerald  green, < 240 

Engravings,  btUmnxxd  outUrUt 443 

Essential  oils,  or  volatile  oils, 632 

Equivalents,  chemical, • 633 

Ether,  action  of  on  solution  of  indigo, 84 

Evaporation, 633 

Experiments  and  observations  on  light, 633 

Extemporaneous  solution  chlorine, 198 

Extracting  coloring  matter  from  dye-woods, 104, 133,  322 

Fahrenheit,  scale  of  (see  dntUUiorij  hydronuteTf  and  thermomeUr)j 641 

Faiina, 641 

Fawns, 60,110,294,363 

Feathers,  dyeing  of, 414 

Fermentation 442,642 

acid, .642 

gallic, 648 

Ferri&«yaiude  of  potassium  or  red  prossiate  of  potash, 347,  643 

Ferro-cyanate 347,  643 

of  potash, 158,347 

Pihw, 644 

FUtratioD 615 
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Pace 

Finishing  of  calicoes, 465 

Plcsh-color, 430,434,435, 

Flowers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  how  colored, 31 

coloring  matter  of,  application  to  dyeing, 35 

Fustic  (see  meld  and  ydloxD), 69 

action  of  acids  upon, 69 

Falling  (see  bleaching), 237 

Fullers-earth, 436,645 

Gall-nuts  (see  or-^rott) 284 

substitutes  for, . .' 646 

Gallic  acid,  how  prepared, 284,288,293 

Ghurancine, 110 

General  observations  on  calico-printing  processes,  mordants,  &c., 442 

Germination  and  growth  of  plants, 638 

Gilding  of  silk, 599 

Gilly-flower, 419 

Gradation  of  colors, 26,299,324,331,354,359  364,367 

Granulation  (see  crystaRlzation  and  decrepUalwn), 265,  647 

Gray, 294,339,402,408,415 

ash, 403 

black, 415 

iron, 403,415 

mouse, 403 

nut, 415 

pearl, 403- 

slate, 294,415 

tawny 403 

thorn, 415 

Green,  Scheele's  (arseniate  of  copper), 153,  359 

processes  of  dyeing, 31,121,359,388,396 

bottle, 421 

emerald 420 

landscape, ..-. 420 

pistachio, • 419 

terrasse, ^ .  .419 

vitriol, 647 

Growth  of  plants,  curious  experiments, ■ 638 

Gum 647 

Senegal, 647 

tragacanth, , 648 

Haimony  of  colors 26,299,324,331,354,359,364,367 

Hematine, 70 

action  of  adds  upon, 71 

Hermatic  seal, « 648 

Hydnite, '. 142 
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Hydrate  of  lime, 200,907 

Hydroch^ric,  or  muiiatic  acid, « 164 

Uydiometer  {see  Tahrenhdl  ajid  thenmmeter)^ 211,648 

Hygrometric, , 648 

India-rubber,  application  of,  to  engraved  rollers  or  plates, 522 

Indigo, 73 

action  of  acids  upon, 80 

chemical  nature  and  manu&ctore  of, 74 

commercial  value  of,  how  to  determine, 80 

erroneous  and  contradictory  statements  of  Dr.  Ure  upon, 76 

first  introduction  of,  into  Europe. ....'' 73 

pure,  chemical  composition  of, 83 

Indigotine,  separation  of,  by  Fritsche, 80 

Influence  of  light  upon  vegetables, 32,  633 

Iron,  peroxide  of  (iron-buflf), 149 

mordants  of,  how  prepared  (see  sulphaU)^ 271,  276,  305,  648 

nitiateof, 274,351,649 

permuriate  of  (see  inuriatei)^, 351, 649 

protosalts  of,  superiority  of  in  the  production  of  black, l(hi,  271,  351 

Kermes, 11,80 

action  of  acids  upon, 90 

mineral, 89 

quality  of,  how  to  determine, 90 

Aowledge,  chemical,  indispensable  to  the  dyer, .  .23, 101, 265, 292,  294,  326,  328, 
335,  340,  362,  421,  436. 

Lac,  lac-dye, 91 

action  of  acids  upon, 93 

scarlet, 380 

seed, 93 

Stic, 92 

Lakes,  preparation  of,  &c., 94 

carminated, 95 

brazil-wood, 97 

madder, 96 

red, 95 

yellow, 97 

blue, 97 

Landscape-green, 420 

Lavender, 266,323,352,434 

LazuUte, 660 

style, 556 

Lead,  chromate  of, 139,141,326 

sub-chromate  of, • 355, 616 

bichromate  of, \ • 396 
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Lead,  acetate  of,  how  prepared  (see  acetaU) 259,  305,  601 

nitrate  of, 139,326,648 

oxide  of, 326,328,602 

Lecanorin, 40 

LezBon-coIor, 327 

Lichens, 37 

Importance  of  (see  ardiU), 38 

varieties  of, 49,  650 

Light  and  color,  theories  of, 15 

mistaken  notions  of  writers  respecting, 16 

Ligneous, 651 

matter, 651 

LUac, ; 266,269,323,352,400,417 

Lime,  chloride  of, 200,438 

carbonate  of, 149 

hydrate  of  (bleaching  powder),  how  prepared, 200,  207 

milk  of, 142,338 

Linen,  bleaching  of, 219 

Litharge, 602 

Litmus, 97 

action  of  acids  upop, 98 

Litre, 661 

Lixiviation, 651 

Logwood, 98 

action  of  alkalies  upon, 101 

action  of  metallic  oxides,  &c.  upon, 102 

adulteration  of,  how  to  detect  the, 104 

Maceration, 651 

Madder, 105 

adulteration  of, 114, 116 

casks,  finudulent  brands  of, Ill 

bath,  eflfects  of  heating  beyond  a  given  temperature, 458 

bath,  eflfects  of  lowering  the  temperature  below  a  certain  point 456 

dyeing  with, 257,304,308,316,318,383,455 

red, 108 

orange, 108 

purple, 107 

brown, 107 

Malic  acid,..  .1 162 

Mallow-color, 417,430 

Manganese  (see  bleaching)^ 651 

brown, 143 

peroxide  of, , 143, 145 

protoxide  of, 144 

sulphate  and  hypo-sulphate  of, 144 

Manipulation, 651 
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Mazarines, , 358 

Meadow-green, 420 

Measure, , 658 

Merinoes,  printing  of, « 562 

Milk  of  lime,  how  prepared  (see  Ayrfrate), 142,338 

Mineral  coloring  substances, 136 

Mordants,  nature  and  object  of, 248 

aluminous, 253,  259,305,321,361,405 

assistant  liquor, 275 

general  observations  on  (see  copper  and  amnumiaie)^ 442 

iron,  how  prepared, 271,274,305,351,648 

lead  (see  ac«to/«  and  red  lupior), 259,  326,  355,  601 

scarcity  of, '. 105 

Un, 2^,264,305,679 

Mordorc-colors, 371,  403 

Mother-water, 655 

Mouse-gray, 403 

Mou8selin  de  laincs,  printing  of, , 582 

Muriate  of  ammonia  (see  ammonia^  and  sal^mvfumiae) 655 

tin  (see  apirits  and  mordanis^y , 56,  262,  655 

zinc, 655 

Muriatic,  or  hydrochloric  acid, 164 

Nankeen-color 358 

Naphtha, 656 

Neutralization, 656 

Neutral  salts, 656 

Neutral  style, 556 

Newton,  his  theory  of  light, 16 

Nicaragua'Wood, .^ 120 

Nitrates  (see  iron  and  lead) 656 

Nitric  acid  (see  acids)^ 168 

Nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  aqua  regia, 172 

Nut-gray  (see  gray)^ 415 

Object  of  dyeing, 15 

,  Observations  on  calico-printing  processes, 442 

Dilf  of  turpentine,... 656 

Oleic  acid, 666 

OUve, 60,121,124,149,363,388,396,421 

russet  (see  ruaset\ , 421 

Orange 107,153,108,354,357,422,603 

antimony, ^^ 136 

Origin  of  bleaching, ,... » 195 

block-printing, « ^ 13 

dyeing, 3 

Oipiment,  yellow  sulphuret  of  anenic, 148 
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Outline  and  bitten  engravings, 443 

Oxalic  ackl, i 173,  436 

Ox-gall, '. 439,656 

Oxidation,  or  oxidizement, 658 

Oxftle  (see  Uod^  iron,  peroxide,  and  protoxide) , 658 

Padding  (seo  ealiay-prvniing), 658 

Btyle, 543 

Pattern  designers,  their  prevailing  error  (uee  decoraiion), 301,  332,  360,  367 

Peach-blossom, 266,269,400,417,419 

Peachwood, 421 

Pearl-gray, 402,415 

Perchloride  of  tin  (see  muriate  and  Hn), 262,  679 

Permuriate  of  tin, 270,  665,  679 

iron, 351 

Peroxide  of  iron, 159,  272,  388,  649 

tin, 262,679 

Persian  berries, 51 

lakes  of, 97 

Picric  acid,' 85 

Pigeon-necks, .400,  417 

Pink, 302,323,423,433 

Plum-color, : 268 

Plumb-tub, 103,266,268,679 

Potash, V 658 

chromate  of, 326,  616 

bichromate  of,  how  prepared, 140,  326,  351,  360,  616 

prussiate  of, 346 

Potters'  clay,  or  plastic  clay, 662 

Precipitate, 662 

Precipitation, 662 

Printing,  block,  hand,  and  power, 1 490 

cylinder, 524 

Protosalts  of  iron  (see  copperaa  ond  atdphatea), 102,  271,  649 

Protoxide  of  copper, 662 

iron  (see  Tnordojife), 150,271,388 

tin, 262,  6T9 

Prussian-blue, 153,274,346,352,663 

Prussiate  of  copper 152 

potash, 346 

Pseuderythrim, 43 

Puces, 266,269,323,352 

Purity  of  water, ,..293,432,453,603 

Purple, 107,266,300,339,364,399,418 

dye,  ancient,  description  of, « 8 

origin  of, ■. 7 

varieties  of, , 7 
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Pyroligneoua  add  («ee  ada»), 177 

Pyrometer, 664 

aueicilron, 1 121,370,385 

Red, 107,108,969,303,305,308,319,372,383,435 

lakes, , 9^ 

liquor  (see  aetiaU  and  mordoaUa) 269,  261,  464 

■carlet, 302,358,375,380,382,439 

scarlet,  of  the  scriptures, 10 

Redwood, 122 

Renovatmg  articles  of  dress,  &c.  (see  ox-gaU\ 436 

Resist  style, 549 

Rose-color, 107,302,382,433,436 

Rubber,  india,  application  of,  to  engrayed  plates  or  rollers, 522 

Russet-color 301 

Safflower  and  Prussian-blue,  dyeing  with, 352,433 

pink, , 923 

Sal-ammoniac, 667 

Sallop 668 

Salmon-color, 110,358 

Salt, 668 

microcosmic, 669 

of  lemons 669 

Sandal  or  red  saunders-wood, 122 

action  of  adds  upon, 123 

Sapan-wood, 123 

Saturation, 669 

Scarlet  (see  r«d), 358,375,380,382,429 

Scheele's-green  (arseniate  of  copper), 153,  669 

Scouring  or  renovating  articles  of  dress,  &c.  (see  Ueoc&ti^), 436 

Shade  and  dnt,  definitions  of, 302 

Silicates, 669 

Silks,  chineing  or  clouding  of, 597 

'    cleaning  of, 436 

bleaching  of, 224 

gilding  of, 599 

dyeing  of, 408 

printing  of, 582 

Singeing, 212 

Slate-gray, 294,403 

Soap  (see  cHeic  add), 669 

Soda, 67D 

ash,  how  prepared, ^ 208,  210 

caustic, 210 

phosphate  of,  its  effects  (in  conjunction  with  alizarine)  on  animals 107 
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Soda,  Btannate  of, 270 

stamiite  of, 271 

Specific  gravity, 671 

Spirits,  dyer'8, 264 

barwood-red, 262,  320 

Brazil-wood  re^, 265 

brown, 266 

crimaon, 266 

drab, 266 

purple, 266 

yellow, V 269 

Staich , 671 

Steam-colors, 574 

Steatite, . . : 674 

Steiner,  his  method  of  manufacturing  gaiandne, 110 

Sublimation, 674 

Subsalt, 674  • 

Substitutes  for  woad, 133 

Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa, 133 

ammonia, 675 

copper, 675 

iron 271,265,344,675 

lead, 675 

magnesia, 675 

manganese, 676 

mercuiy, ' 676 

potash, 676 

soda, 676 

zinc, 677 

Sulphates, 674 

Sulphites, 677 

Sulphur, ■ 677 

Sulphuration, 233,436,678 

Sulphuret  of  cadmium, 153,  429 

Sulphuric  acid, 179 

Sumach, 124,289,291 

Tannic  acid, 18:) 

Tannm, 189,283 

artificial, 678 

Tartar, 678 

Ttataricadd,.../. 29,190 

Tartrate  of  potash  (see  potos^), 679 

Tawny-gray  (see  ^Tt^), 403 

Theories  of  light  and  color, • 15 

erroneous  opinions  respecting, 16 

Thermometer  (see  aremneUr,  dmOition^  and  hydnmuier)^ 679 
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Thorn-gray, , 415 

Tin,  mordanta  of  (see  mordarUs,  muriates^  and  dyer'a  apirils^y 262,  274,  679 

muriates  of; 264 

preparing  liquor, 270 

Tint  and  shade, 302 

Troy  weight  (see  weight  and  meaaure)^ 682 

Turkey  or  ad  rianople-red, 305,308,312,317,319 

Turmeric, 126 

action  of  acids  upon, 126 

Turnsole, 126 

Turpentine,  oil  of, 682 

Ultramarine, 1 682 

Union  of  cotton  with  coloring  matter, '. 276 

Vapor, 683 

.  Varieties  of  white, 24,225,268 

Vat,  the  blue, 344,345,362 

woad  or  pastel, 388 

improved, 392 

Vegetable  kingdom,  colors  of, 1 

how  produced, 31 

Vegetables,  influence  of  light  upon, 32,  633 

effects  of  darkness  upon, 32 

Verdigris, 683 

VermUlion, 136,686 

Violet, 72,266,365,417 

Washing,  dunging,  &c, 258,447,451,472 

Water,  purity  of, 293,432,453,603 

of  crystallization, 687 

Weight  (see  meamre)^ 687 

Weld, 126,328,384,428 

action  of  acids  upon, 327 

White,  varieties  of, .^ 24,225 

French, 268 

Willow-green,  (see  green)^ 426 

Woad,  substitutes  for  (see  Ww), 128 

Wool,  bleaching  of, 230 

cleaning  of, 237,372 

fiillingof, 237 

dyemgof, 237,372 

scouring  of, 234 

Yellow 69,126,140,148,266,324,326,328,362,384,428 

buff, 385 

spirits,  how  prepared  (see  spiriis)^ 269 
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SUPPLEMENT  CONTAINING 


RECENT   DISCOVERIES   IN   THE  ART. 


By  RoBEBT  MAcrARLANE,  of  Tke  Scientific  American. 


OAUSE  OF  OOLOKS. 


All  colors  are  due  to  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  light.  The  most 
rational  theory  which  prevails  on  the  subject  is,  that  white  light  is 
caused  by  the  vibrations  of  a  subtile  ether  which  pervades  all  space; 
and  the  different  colors,  such  as  those  of  the  rainbow,  and  those  on 
dyed  and  printed  fabrics,  are  produced  by  the  number  of  pulsations 
that  occur  in  this  ether  in  a  given  period  of  time.  According  to  the 
computations  of  Dr.  Young,  of  England — a  distinguished  expounder 
of  the  uiidnlatory  theory  of  light — the  following  short  table  gives  the 
length  and  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  by  which  the  three  simple 
colors  are  developed. 


Red  . 
Yellow 
Blue  . 


Length  of  ylbrations 
Id  parts  of  ui  inch. 


0-0000266 
0-0000227 
0-0000196 


Nnmber  in  an 
inch. 


8T,640 
44,000 
51,110 


Number  in  a  seoond. 


458,000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
622,000000,000000 


The  velocity  of  light  is  assumed  to  be  192,000  miles  per  second. 

The  most  recent  experiments  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  colors  are  those  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  A.M.,  an  account  oi 
which  was  read  before  the  Manchester  (England)  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  its  meeting  on  the  18th  of  October,  1859.  These 
experiments  led  to  the  conclusioQ  that  all  varieties  of  color  are  pro- 
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duced  by  pulsations  of  light  and  intervals  of  shadow  in  definite  propor- 
tions for  each  color.  That  is,  supposing  white  light  to  consist  of  the 
motion  of  a  snbtile  ether,  and  blackness  an  eutire  absence  of  motion, 
then  a  certain  color,  blae,  red,  or  yellow,  will  be  produced  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  light  and  the  shadow.  Mr.  Smith  made  a  disc  with 
several  concentric  rings,  which  were  painted  respectively  one- third, 
two-third,  three-fourth  and  one- half  black,  the  remainder  being  left 
white,  which  disc  on  being  revolved,  the  rings  of  it  became  com- 
pletely colored — there  was  no  appearance  of  any  black  or  white.  By 
using  several  discs  containing  different  proportions  of  white  and  black, 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  produced  before  the  Society  by  the 
light  of  a  coal-oil  lamp  and  a  reflector.  The  exact  arithmetical  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  light  and  shade  needful  for  each  color  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at.  With  the  aid  of  strong  sunshine,  by  casting 
the  shadow  of  a  particular  figure  upon  a  white  wall,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce alternate  beats  of  light  and  shadow  w^hen  the  figure  was  revolved, 
it  became  colored  on  the  wall  like  the  spectrom  cast  from  a  prism  of 
glass. 

LAW  OF   81MT7LTANE01»  CONTBAST  OF  OOLOBS. 

It  was  long  believed,  and  taught  by  men  of  science,  that  there  were 
seven  distinct  colors  in  a  ray  of  light,  but  this  theory  has  been  aban- 
doned for  that  of 'the  **  triple  8i)ectrum^^  first  expoundeil,  we  believe, 
by  Sir  David  Brewster.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  there  are 
but  three  simple  colors,  called  primarus^  viz.,  Red,  Blue,  and  Yellow, 
and  all  other  colors  are  compounds  of  these  three.  Practical  dyers  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  correct  theory,  and  have  always  been 
able  to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  tone  and  hue  of  colors  by  combi- 
nations of  the  three  primaries  in  varying  proportions;  and  even  to 
make  a  good  black  with  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  suoh  as  by  dyeing  a 
blue  color  with  sulphate  of  indigo,  on  the  top  of  a  scarlet,  on  wool. 
Color  chemistry  as  it  relates  to  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  is  an  intricate 
and  elaborate  branch  of  practicd  science,  embracing  boUi  quantitative 
and  qualitative  chemistry  in  a  peculiar  sense.  There  is  another  branch 
of  knowledge  which,  although  not  of  equal  importance  to  the  color  che- 
mist, yet  is  of  such  value  and  necessity,  that  he  cannot  be  a  finished  arti- 
san unless  he  becomes  master  of  it ;  this  is  a  knowledge  of  the  optical 
influence  which  is  exerted  by  one  color  upon  another  when  placed  beside 
it.  Some  of  the  greatest  living  chemists  in  the  world  are  practical 
dyers,  and  to  one  of  them — M.  Chevreul,  the  chemist  of  the  dyeing 
department  at  the  Grovemment  Gobelins  Tapistry  Manufactory  in  Paris 
— we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  contrast  in  colors. 
The  greatest  painters  have  lived  unacquainted  with  this  law  except  by 
intuition ;  now  it  is  rendered  quite  plain,  and  dyers,  printers,  carpet- 
weavers,  painters,  and  decorators  should,  for  their  own  interests,  study 
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this  subject.  We  can  only  give  some  idea  of  its  oatnre  in  onr  limited 
space. 

As  there  are  white,  red,  blue  and  yellow  rays  in  ligh*,  Avbat  becomes 
of  all  the  other  colors  when  a  pencil  of  light  falls  upon  any  single 
colored  body  ?  To  such  a  questioo,  the  answer  given  by  Chevrenl  is 
very  satisfactory.  He  says :  "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  red  or 
yellow  body  reflects  only  red,  or  yellow  rays  besides  white  light;  they 
each  reflect  all  kinds  of  colored  rays :  only  those  rays  which  lead  us 
to  judge  the  bodies  to  be  red,  or  yellow,  being  more  numerous  than 
the  other  rays  reflected,  produce  a  greater  effect.  Nevertheless,  those 
other  rays  have  a  certain  influence  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  red 
or  yellow  rays  upon  the  organ  of  sight ;  and  this  will  explain  the 
innumerable  varieties  of  hue  which  may  be  remarked  among  different 
red  and  yellow  substances.  It  is  also  diflScult  not  to  admit  that,  among 
the  differently  colored  rays  reflected  by  bodies,  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  them  which,  being  complementary  to  each  other,  go  to 
reform  white  light  upon  reaching  the  eye."  The  following  is  Ohevreul's 
definition  of  the  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  of  colors.  ^^  If  we  look 
simultaneously  upon  two  stripes  of  different  tones  of  the  same  color, 
or  upon  two  stripes  of  the  same  tone  of  different  colors,  placed  tide  by 
side,  if  the  two  stripes  are  not  too  wide,  the  eye  perceives  certain 
mDdifioations  which  in  the  first  iilaoe  influence  the  intensity  of  color, 
and  in  the  second,  the  optical  composition  of  the  two  juxtaposed  colors 
respectively.  Now  as  these  modifications  make  the  stripes  appear 
different  from  what  they  really  are,  I  give  to  them  the  name  of 
simultaneous  contrast  of  colors;  and  I  call  contrast  of  tone  the  modifi- 
cation in  intensity  of  color,  and  contrast  of  color  that  which  affects  the 
optical  composition  of  each  juxtaposed  color." 

The  necessity  for  dyers  and  other  color-chemists  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  law,  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  instances :  At  a  cer- 
tain calico-printing  establishment  in  France  they  possessed  a  recipe  for 
printing  green,  which  up  to  a  certain  period  had  always  succeeded, 
when  they  fancied  it  began  to  give  bad  results.  They  were  lost  in 
conjecture  upon  the  cause,  when  a  person,  who,  at  the  Gobelins  in 
Paris,  had  followed  OhevrenPs  researches  on  contrast,  reoognibed  that 
the  green  of  which  they  complained,  being  printed  upon  a  ground  of 
blue,  tended  to  become  yellow,  through  the  influence  of  orange,  the 
complementary  of  the  ground.  Consequently,  he  advised  that  the 
proportion  of  blue  in  the  coloring  composition  should  be  increased,  in 
order  to  correct  the  effect  of  contrast  The  recipe  modified  after  this 
suggestion,  gave  the  beautiful  green  which  they  had  before  obtained. 

This  example  demonstrates  that  every  recipe  for  coloring  composi- 
tions intended  to  be  applied  upon  a  ground  of  another  color  must  bo 
modified  conformably  to  the  effect  which  the  ground  will  produce  upon 
the  color  of  the  composition.  It  proves  also  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
a  painter  to  correct  an  effect  of  contrast  than  it  is  for  a  calico-printer, 
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supposing  that  both  are  ignorant  of  the  law  of  contrast ;  for  if  the  first 
perceives  in  painting  a  green  pattern  on  a  bine  drapery,  that  the  green 
appears  too  yellow,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  add  a  little  blue  to  the 
green,  to  correct  the  defect.  It  is  this  great  facility  in  correcting  the 
ill  effects  of  certain  contrasts  which  explains  why  they  so  often  succeed 
in  so  doing  without  being  able  to  account  for  it 

Certain  French  drapers  having  given  to  a  calico-printer  some  cloths 
of  a  single  color, — red,  violet,  and  blue, — ^upon  which  they  wished 
black  figures  to  be  printed,  complained  that  upon  the  red  cloths  he  had 
placed  green  patterns,  upon  the  violet^  greenish^ellow^  and  upon  the 
blue^  orange-iravm  or  copper- colored^  instead  of  the  black,  which  they 
had  ordered.  To  convince  them  that  they  had  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint, it  sufficed  to  have  recourse  to  the  following  proofs : 

Chevreul  surrounded  the  patterns  with  white  paper,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  ground,  when  the  designs  then  appeared  black. 

He  placed  some  cuttings  of  black  cloth  upon  stuffs  colored  red,  violet 
and  blue ;  the  cuttings  appeared  like  the  printed  designs,  i.  e.,  of  the 
color  complementary  to  the  ground,  although  the  same  cuttings,  when 
placed  upon  a  white  ground,  were  of  a  beautiful  black. 


A. 


ANILINE  COLORS. — ^Among  the  many  remarkable  discoveries  in 
modern  chemistry  none  are  more  interesting  than  the  pecuUar  coloring 
substance  derived  from  the  products  of  distilled  coal  tar,  termed  aniline. 
In  one  instance  we  have  read  that  Professor  Hoflfman  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  material ;  in  another,  Dr.  Grace  F.  Calvert,  of  Manches- 
ter, England.  It  has  been  called  "  the  purple-dye  of  coal  tar,"  but 
other  substances  than  coal  tar  are  requisite  to  its  manufacture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  discoveries  of  C.  B.  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  England,  made 
some  years  ago,  several  sub-spirituous  oils  (lig^*  ^^^^  hydrocarbons) 
of  different  specific  gravities  are  obtained  by  distilling  coal  tar  at 
various  degrees  of  temperature,  and  treating  them  with  acids.  These 
have  been  called  ewpton,  naphtha,  nitro-benzole,  and  benzin.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  volatile  and  peculiar  in  their  character ;  some  are  very 
pungent  and  unpleasant  in  their  odor,  such  as  naphtha,  while  nitro- 
benzin  has  a  rather  agreeable  fragrance.  It  is  from  benzin  that  aniline 
is  obtained.  It  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
or  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  when  distilled  gives  a 
reddish  liquid,  which  is  the  crude  nitro-benzine.  By  subjecting  this 
product  to  one  or  two  distillations,  we  obtain  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  of 
an  agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  of  a  density 
much  superior  to  that  of  water.  This  product  is  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  transformed  into  aniline,  which  may 
be  purified  by  one  or  two  distillations.  It  presents  itself,  then,  under 
the  form  of  an  oleaginous  liquid,  white  when  first  obtained,  but  soon 
becoming  yellow,  and  then  red.  By  concentration  it  may  be  rendered 
into  a  paste,  also  a  dry  powder  for  drying  purposes.  The  formula  of 
aniline  is  Cu  H^N.  It  is  formed  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
can  be  made  from  indigo  by  distillation,  as  well  as  from  coal  tar.  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman  is  stated  to  have  first  obtained  it  by  treating  coal  tar 
with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.    From  indigo  it  is  derived  by  dis- 
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solving  it  in  a  powdered  state  by  a  very  strong  lye  of  potassa,  then 
heating  the  mass  highly  until  it  becomes  dry.  By  the  analysis  of  Dr, 
Calveit,  the  tar  produced  from  the  distillation  of  common  cannel  coal 
contains  9  parts  benzine,  14  of  carbolic  acid,  15  of  naphthaline,  40  of  neu- 
tral hydrates  of  carbon,  and  22  of  pitch.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  most  power- 
ful disinfectant,  and  possesses  astonishing  preservative  qualities  for 
dyed  furs  and  skins,  when  a  very  minute  quantity  is  brushed  over 
their  inside  surfaces  with  a  sponge.  It  has  a  pungent  odor,  not  veiy 
agreeable,  but  this  may  be  modified  with  gum-benzoin.  Carbolic  acid 
has  also  been  called  phenol,  phenic  acid,  phenic  alcohol,  and  hydrate 
of  phenyle. 

By  the  employment  of  oxydizing  agents  with  aniline  the  most  beau- 
tiful shades  of  purple,  lilac,  &a,  have  been  produced  on  silk  and  fi.ne 
wool.  It  is  asserted  that  such  colors  are  as  rich  as  those  obtained 
from  archil,  and  that  they  are  far  more  desirable,  because  they  are  fast, 
being  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  sun- 
light Although  archil  lilacs  are  very  brilliant,  they  are  very  subject 
to  both  chemical  and  sun-light  changes,  as  they  fade  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  A  patent  was  granted  to  R  D.  Kay,  of 
Accrington,  England,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1859,  for  treating  aniline  for 
dyeing  as  follows : — About  50  parts  aniline  by  weight  are  mixed  with 
40  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*85,  diluted  with  1400  parts 
of  water.  To  this  is  also  added  200  parts  of  the  peroxyde  of  manga- 
nese, and  all  heated  in  a  leaden  vessel  up  to  212°  Fah.  The  manga- 
nese is  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  until  no  further  precipitate  takes 
place.  The  liquid  product  contains  the  coloring  matter  in  solution,— it 
is  aniline  oxydized,  which  is  separated  by  filtration.  To  this,  ammonia 
is  added  in  liquid,  to  neutralize  any  free  acid  that  may  remain,  and  then 
by  adding  more  peroxyde  of  manganese,  the  coloring  matter  is  thrown 
down  as  a  precipitate ;  this  is  afterwards  filtered  and  digested  in  alco- 
hol. 

ANILINE  PURPLE.— When  aniline  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  becomes  a  sulphate.  When  this  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  for 
12  hours  (after  being  stirred),  a  brown  precipitate  faUs  down,  which 
when  washed,  dried,  and  powdered,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
methylated  spirits.  By  the  addition  of  some  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  to 
this,  purple  and  lilac  colors  are  produced  on  silk  and  wool ;  the  depth 
of  shade  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  aniline  used. 

ANILINE  RED.— A  patent  was  granted  to  R.  A.  Brooman,  of 
London,  on  the  12th  April,  1859,  for  the  preparation  of  aniline  to 
make  red  colors  for  textile  fabrics  as  follows : — A  mixture  of  aniline 
and  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin  are  first  heated  up  together  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  boiled  for  15  minutes.  At  first  the  mixture 
is  of  a  yellowish  tint,  but  it  finally  becomes  a  beautiful  red  when  held 
up  to  the  light,  although,  in  a  very  large  quantity,  it  appears  to  be  of  a 
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blackish  crimson  color.  When  hot,  the  liquor  maintains  its  liquid  con- 
dition ;  bnt  on  becoming  cold,  it  assumes  a  jelly  state.  While  still 
warm,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered  to  free  the  coloring  matter  from 
several  impurities.  By  adding  the  tartrate  of  potash  or  the  acetate 
of  lead  to  the  liquor  while  hot,  all  the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated, 
and  when  it  becomes  cold  it  may  thus  be  obtained  solid,  to  be  used 
like  the  extract  of  logwood  in  dyeing.  The  red  solution  of  aniline 
thus  obtained  may  be  used  with  a  pyroligneous  acid  mordant,  or 
the  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead,  in  dyeing.  To  print  calicoes 
with  this  preparation  of  aniline,  a  very  concentrated  extract  is  re- 
quired,  which  is  mixed  with  dextrine  or  gum  to  make  it  into  a  printing 
paste.  Acetic  acid  and  alcohol  will  also  precipitate  the  extract.  The 
bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  the  protochloride  of 
copper,  and  the  perohloride  of  iron,  can  also  be  employed  to  mix  with 
the  aniline  as  substitutes  for  the  bichloride  of  tin. 

AKILINE  LILACS  AND  DRABS.— A  patent  was  granted  to  J. 
T.  Beale  and  T.  K.  Kirkham  (England),  May  18th,  1859,  for  treating 
aniline  for  dyeing  purposes.  They  take  either  the  sulphate,  muriate 
nitrate,  or  any  of  the  salts  of  aniline,  or  an  acid  solution  of  it,  and 
add  common  bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  to  it,  and  produce 
various  hues  of  fast  colors.  To  a  solution  of  nitrate,  acetate,  or  simple 
aniline,  in  water,  an  equal  measure  of  acetic  acid  is  added.  To  this 
solution  some  chloride  of  lime  is  also  added,  and  a  change  in  the  color 
of  the  solution  at  once  takes  place.  The  shade  of  the  liquor  indicates 
the  tone  of  color  to  be  produced  by  it  on  textile  fabrics.  By  varying 
the  quantities  of  these  substances,  different  shades  may  be  produced, 
from  a  blue  to  a  lilac,  purple,  violet,  slate,  and  drab.  It  is  well  known 
to  dyers  that,  by  using  the  same  substances  in  dyeing  (only  in  different 
quantities — strong  and  weak),  browns,  drabs,  &c.,  are  colored ;  and  so 
it  is  with  using  aniline  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  acconling  to 
the  shades  desired.  When  preparing  aniline  for  dyeing,  the  chloride 
must  be  added  very  cautiously  until  the  proper  shade  is  attained, 
because  it  is  the  re-agent  which  "  tones"  the  colors.  The  following  is 
one  method  of  practically  usiug  the  aniline :  Dissolve  as  much  aniline 
as  can  be  taken  up  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water — say  one  gallon — 
and  to  this  add  one  gallon  of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  a  pint  of  the  hy- 
pochlorite of  lime.  The  whole  is  tlien  carefully  stirred,  and  the  color 
of  the  liquid  becomes  a  violet  of  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chlorine  used,  the  greater  tlie  quantity  of  the  latter  the 
lighter  the  shades  produced.  According  to  the  amount  of  hypochlorite 
added,  the  hues  of  aniline  will  vary  from  a  violet  to  a  drab.  With 
aniline  liquors  thus  prepared,  silk  may  be  dyed  various  shades  without 
mordants ;  with  mordants,  both  wool  and  cotton  fabrics  may  be  dyed, 
and  strong  extracts  may  be  employed  for  printing.  The  bichloride  of 
tin,  the  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  may  be 
used  for  mordants. 
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As  a  very  small  quantity  of  aniline  is  derived  from  a  great  amoant 
of  coal  tar,  and  the  processes  for  it3  manufactare  are  numeroos, 
tedious,  and  expensive,  it  is  a  yery  dear  coloring  substance,  and  c&iinot 
be  generally  used,  on  this  account,  at  present.  By  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  its  manufacture  it  may  yet  become  so  reduced  in 
price  as  to  be  commonly  applied. 

TESTS  FOR  ANILINE.— If  aniline,  or  one  of  its  salts,  be  mixed, 
even  in  very  small  quantity,  upan  a  porcelain  plate,  with  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  the  mixture  acquires  a  pure  blue  color  in  a  few  minutes. 
This  color,  however,  disappears  after  at  a  time. 

ARCHIL  EXTRACT.— The  lichen  archil  has  usually  been  made 
into  a  preparation  for  dyeing  lilacs,  and  light  purple  colors  on  sUk,  by 
fermenting  it  with  ammonia.  It  has  generally  been  kept  and  trans- 
ported in  casks,  but  a  patent  was  lately  granted  to  B.  &  C.  L.  Smith, 
of  Spitalfields,  England,  for  making  archil  extract,  similar  to  that  of 
logwood.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  liquid  is  precipitated  by  adding 
common  salt  brine  to  it,  after  which,  it  is  filtered,  collected  in  the  form 
of  a  paste,  .washed  and  dried.  It  may  now  be  pulverized,  and  used 
either  for  printing  or  dyeing.  Other  substances,  such  as  alum,  -vrill 
also  precipitate  the  coloring  Tnatt&r,  from  the  amm/miaeal  liquid, 

ANATTO  GOLD  AND  YELLOW.— First  handle  the  silk  in  a 
bath  of  anatto  and  soap,  until  it  has  acquired  a  deep  reddish  yellow 
shade ;  then  take  it  out,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  wring  it,  and  mn  it 
through  a  bath  of  cold  muriate  of  tin  of  about  2°  Beaume  in  strength, 
after  which,  it  is  run  through  a  hot  bath  of  Persian  or  Turkish  berries. 
Cotton,  as  well  as  silk,  may  be  dyed  in  this  manner.    A  patent  was 
granted  in  England  on  the  12th  of  April,  1869,  to  Samuel  Tatton,  of 
Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  for  this  method  of  dyeing  yellow.    The 
more  common  process,  and  one  which  appears  equally  as  good,  is  to 
manipulate  the  silk  in  a  bath  of  anatto,  as  described,  then  wash,  and 
afterwards  dye  a  yellow  on  the  top  of  the  anatto,  with  quercitron 
bark  and  a  little  muriate  of  tin  in  a  hot  bath.    All  anatto  colors  fade 
^  rapidly  when  exposed  to  sunlight.    Were  it  not  for  this  fugitive  pio- 

i'  P^rty,  this  dye  would  be  more  generally  employed,  owing  to  its  cheap- 

ness, and  the  facility  with  which  cotton  and  silk  ma}'  be  dyed  with  it. 
Some  of  the  fixing  agents  employed  by  photographers  might  possibly 
render  it  as  durable  under  the  solar  beams. 

B. 

FAST  BLACK. — A  common  method  of  making  writing  ink  is  by 
combining  a  small  portion  of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash  with  logwood. 
An  application  of  this  nature  has  lately  been  applied  by  N.  Alexis 
Grumel,  of  Paris,  ^ho  secured  a  patent  for  the  process  on  the  8th  of 
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April,  1859.  The  object  of  the  discovery,  be  states,  is  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  fast  black  dye  without  the  use  of  indigo — a  dip  in  the  blue 
vat  having  been  given  generally  to  what  are  called  "fast  blacks"  by 
the  old  process.  For  10  lbs.  of  cotton,  3J  lbs.  of  the  dry  extract  oif 
logwood  are  dissolved  in  about  20  quarts  of  water,  or  such  a  quantity 
as  the  yam  may  be  tramped  or  padded  in  it  in  two  pound  bunches  at 
once,  and  in  a  small  tub,  each  bnnch  receiving  about  four  quarts  of 
the  fresh  liquor,  or  if  less  water  will  answer,  so  much  the  better.  Each 
bunch  of  yarn  having  been  properly  padded,  is  wrung  out  and  exposed 
to  dry  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  first  operation;  the  second  is 
the  mordanting  process.  About  three-fifths  of  a  pound  of  the  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  three-sevenths  of  a  pound  of  crystallized  soda 
(common  soda  ash),  are  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  water,  and  placed 
in  a  small  tub,  and  two  pounds  of  the  dried  yarn  are  padded  in  this; 
while  in  another  vessel  a  solution  made  of  IfV  lb.  of  bi-chromate  of 
potash  and  f  lb.  of  crystallized  soda  are  dissolved  in  17  pints  of  water, 
as  a  fresh  liquor  for  each  two  pounds  of  the  yarn  to  be  padded  in,  the 
old  liquor  never  being  thrown  out.  The  yarn  is  wrung  out  of  this, 
then  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried.  Linen  and  silk,  it  is  stated,  are 
dyed  in  the  same  manner,  but  wool,  instead  of  having  a  similar  mor- 
dant, has  one  consisting  of  §  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  J  lb.  of 
the  bi-chromate — the  crystals  of  soda  being  omitted,  and  the  wool  is 
boiled  instead  of  being  simply  padded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton. 

BLACK  Oy  SILK. — A  very  simple  method  of  dyeing  black  on  silk 
is  to  mordant  the  silk  first  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  sulphate 
of  copper  together,  with  some  fustic  liquor.  About  one  pound  of  cop- 
peras and  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  sufiicient  for  ten  lbs. 
of  silk.  Enough  of  fustic  should  be  also  added  to  render  the  silk  an 
olive  green  color.  The  heat  of  the  bath  may  be  about  190°  Fah.,  and 
the  goods  may  be  handled  in  it  about  one  hour.  After  being  taken  out 
and  aired,  the  silk  is  handled  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour  in  a  liquor 
of  hot  logwood,  obtained  from  boiling  four  pounds  for  one  hour. 

BLEAOEING.— By  the  old  method  of  bleaching,  some  of  the 
chlorine  was  generally  left  in  goods ;  this  tended  to  injure  their  tex- 
ture. To  neutralize  the  chlorine.  Professor  Eben.  N.  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  invented  and  secured  a  patent,  in  1854,  for  what  is 
called  "  An ti- chloride  of  lime."  It  is  prepared  by  passing  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  into  milk  of  lime,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel 
provided  with  agitators.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  precipitated, 
dried,  an  I  preserved  for  use.  The  goods,  when  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mon chlorine  liquors,  are  passed  through  water  slightly  acidulated, 
and  containing  the  anti-chlorine  in  suspension.  This  substance  is 
now  used  in  some  of  our  bleach  works.  The  employment  of  muriatic 
acid  as  a  substitute  for  sulphuric,  as  an  anti-chlorine,  is  now  becoming 
more  common.  Chlorine  gas  is  superior  to  chlorine  liquor  for  bleach- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  it  is  so  applied  in  paper  mills.    The  method 
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of  using  it  is  somewhat  more  troublesome,  and  were  this  not  so,  it 
would  be  weU  to  substitute  it  entirely  for  the  more  common  modes. 

MANGANESE  BLUE.— -A  patent  was  obtained  by  A.  Martin 
(England),  December,  1854,  for  preparing  cotton  goods  in  a  bath  of 
manganese  prior  to  dipping  in  a  warm  alkaline  indigo  vat.  The  cotton 
cloth  or  yarn,  after  being  dyed  in  the  vat,  is  washed  in  cold  water, 
then  passed  through  a  bath  of  oxalic  acid  of  sufficient  strength  to 
discharge  the  manganese.  The  writer  of  this  saw  the  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese employed  for  the  same  purpose  25  years  ago,  and  the  blues 
thus  dyed  were  about  twice  as  intense,  with  the  same  number  of 
dips,  as  by  the  ordinary  mode ;  but  the  goods  were  liable  to  become 
uneven,  and  the  indigo  vats  were  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
Probably,  these  obstacles  to  its  use  have  been  overcome  by  Mr. 
Martin. 

BLUE  FROM  MOLYBDATES.— The  employment  of  the  molyb- 
date  of  soda  and  ammonia  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Kurrer,  of  Germany, 
some  years  since,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  indigo,  arid  he  stated  that 
an  intense  dark  blue  was  obtained  on  silk  with  a  preparation  of 
molybdic  acid  and  protochloride  of  tin,  when  the  fabric  was  impreg- 
nated with  molybdate  of  ammonia;  but  such  colors  have  not  yet 
superseded  those  of  indigo,  and  probably  never  will.  A  topical  color, 
very  durable  under  the  influence  of  light,  may  be  produced  on  cotton 
goods  by  mixing  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  soda  with  albumen  or 
dextrine,  and  printing  it  on  the  cloth.  After  the  molybdate  is  dried, 
it  is  passed  first  through  a  bath  of  warm  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  through  another  of  protochloride  of  tin,  where  the  blue  color  is 
developed. 

C. 

CHROME  GREENS.— M.  Amauden,  of  Turin,  has  produced 
some  new  beautiful  chrome  green  colors  for  painting  and  printing, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  of  Manchester,  the  distin- 
guished chemist,  appear  to  be  monohydrates  of  sesquioxyde  of  chrome 
— Cr'  0"  +  HO.  This  color  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  bichromate 
of  potash  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  any  oxydising  substance, 
such  as  ammonia,  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  heat.  The  soluble 
salts  are  then  removed  by  washing.  These  greens  possess  the  curious 
property  of  appearing  green  under  the  influence  of  artificial  light, 
while  others  appear  like  blue  colors. 

D. 

DETECTING  DYE,  USED  IN  DYEING  AND  CALICO 
PRINTING. — It  is  not  unfrequently  desirable  to  know,  with  regard 
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to  a  dyod  stufl^  in  what  manner  it  has  been  dyed,  and  what  dyeing 
material  has  been  employed.  This  cannot  always  be  decided  by  the 
appearance ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  dark  blue,  the  question  rises 
whether  the  ground  is  pure  indigo  or  pore  logwood,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  or  whether  Prussian  potash-blue  is  not  present,  &o.  For  this 
purpose,  recourse  must  be  had  to  chemical  re-agents. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  mordants  have  been  used,  the  most  accn- 
rate  method  is  to  incinerate  a  sufficiently  large  piece  of  the  stuff,  and 
examine  the  ash. 

Blue  Colore, — These  may  consist  of  indigo,  logwood,  Prussian  blue, 
or  ultramarine. 

Indigo  blue  is  fixed  on  cloth  in  various  ways :  First,  in  the  blue  vat ; 
Secondly,  as  so-called  China  or  English  blue,  blue  patterns  upon  a 
white  ground,  fixed,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  blue  vat,  with 
lime  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  Thirdly,  as  pencil  blue,  the  indigo  being 
deoxidized  by  means  of  oxide  of  tin  and  potash ;  and  Fourthly,  a3 
soluble  indigo. 

The  first  three  blues  are  not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 
By  chlorine  and  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  destroyed. 
When  the  stufid  decolorized  by  chlorine  are  washed  and  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  logwood,  the  first  two  remain  colorless  because  Uiey  con- 
tain DO  mordant,  while  the  stuff  dyed  with  pencil  blue  becomes  red  ou 
account  of  the  tin  which  it  contains. 

The  blue  of  soluble  indigo,  and  that  obtained  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, agree  in  being  destroyed  by  alkalies ;  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  blue  of  indigo  leaves  a  white  ground,  while  that  of  the 
cyanide  leaves  a  rusty  yellow  ground,  on  account  of  the  iron  mordant 
employed.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  a  few  drops  of  acidulated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  added,  which,  if  iron  is 
present,  reproduces  the  blue  color.  This  confirmatory  test  should 
always  be  ust;d  in  the  case  of  green  colors. 

Prussian  blue  may  be  recognised  by  its  being  decolorized  by  alkalies, 
but  not  by  chloride  of  lime,  while  the  latter  re-agent  destroys  indigo 
blue.  The  appearance  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  blue 
is  ordinary  Prussian  blue,  or  ftfou  de  France^  prepared  with  stannate 
of  potash. 

Logwood  blue  may  easily  be  recognised  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
destroyed  by  weak  acids,  and  becomes  red ;  in  most  cases  this  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  inferring  the  presence  of  logwood,  &o. 

"When  the  color  to  be  examined  is  a  mixed  one,  for  example,  logwood 
blue,  with  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  the  color  of  the  logwood  is  first 
destroyed  by  dilute  acid,  the  stuff  washed,  and  treated  with  chlorine 
to  ascertain  whether  the  ground-color  is  indigo  or  Prussian  blue. 

Ultramarine  may  usually  be  recognised  by  its  peculiar  tint ;  after 
incinerating  the  stuff,  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  ash.  Hydrochloric 
acid  dec  omposes  it,  disengnging  at  the  same  time  an  unpleasant  odor 
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of  sulphnretted  hydrogen.  When  the  ultramarine  is  imprinted  with 
vamish,  the  staff  must  be  moistened  with  eether  before  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  act. 

Red  Colon. — With  the  exception  of  safBower,  the  red  coloring 
matters  require  a  preparation  of  alninina  or  tin. 

Saflflower  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  color  being  discharged  by 
caustic  potash  or  soda.  Madder  colors,  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acquire  a  yellow  or  orange  tint  without  any  shade  of 
puce ;  upon  then  being  treated  with  millc  of  lime,  the  color  becomes 
violet  at  those  places  where  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  acted.  The 
violet  is  permanent,  and  by  boiling  with  soap  passes  into  rose  color. 

The  madder  red  colors  are  less  susceptible  of  alteration  by  acids  the 
more  they  have  been  brightened  by  soap,  and  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  took  place.  The  great  durability  of  the  Turkish 
red  is  owing  to  this  fact. 

The  red  and  rose  colors  from  madder  are  separable  into  several 
kinds — Turkish  red  and  rose,  ordinary  madder  red  and  rose,  the  true 
topical  red,  and  the  colors  from  garancine  and  garanceux. 

Turkish  red  may  be  known  by  its  brightness  and  indestructibility  by 
acids.  Ordinary  madder  red,  when  brightened,  scarcely  differs  in  any 
particular  from  a  true  topical  color.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
mode  of  preparation.  As  the  topical  color  is  prepared  before  printing 
with  tin,  and  after  printing  the  stuff  is  steamed,  the  white  is  some- 
what yellowish,  and  becomes  colored  in  a  decoction  of  logwood.  The 
red  and  rose  from  garancine  and  garanceux  differ  from  the  above 
colors  in  not  bearing  brightening  with  soap,  acids,  and  alkalies.  When 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  pass  into  orange,  and  do  not  then 
give  a  violet,  but  a  dull  blue  color,  with  milk  of  lime. 

The  tone  of  color  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  colors  pro- 
duced from  garancine  or  garanceux,  the  latter  possessing  an  orange 
shade.  When  the  red  is  accompanied  by  violet,  the  distinction  is  still 
more  easy,  because  garancine  yields  a  violet,  which  is  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  from  madder,  while  the  violet  from  garanceux  is  more 
reddish-gray. 

The  red  colors  from  Brazil-wood  and  cochineal,  when  treated  witli 
hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  salt,  become  gooseberry  red ;  and  then  milk 
of  lime  produces  a  violet  of  little  permanence,  which  disappears 
entirely  on  subsequent  boiling  with  soap,  while  the  madder  colors 
acquire  their  greatest  brilliancy  by  this  treatment 

The  red  from  cochineal  differs  from  that  of  Brazil-wood  in  tone, 
and  in  its  behavior  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  former 
becomes  bright  cherry  red,  the  latter  orange. 

Yellow  Colors, — The  yellow  of  quercitron  is  discharged  by  chlorine 
and  sulphurous  acid,  but  it  is  not  sensibly  changed  to  orange  by  either 
caustic  potash  or  tin  salt. 

The  yellow  of  buckthorn  berries  is  like^se  destroyed  by  chlorine ; 
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caustic  potash  renders  it  bright  yellow.  Heated  with  tin  salt,  it 
passes  into  orange ;  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a  stone  color. 

The  orange  and  nankeen  colors  from  fustic  and  fustet  are  changed  to 
red  by  sulphuric  acid ;  treated  with  potash,  they  acquire  a  color  resem- 
bling that  of  catechu ;  they  are  discharged  by  nitric  acid. 

The  yellow  from  sumach  acquires  greater  brightness  with  tin  salt ; 
with  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  red ;  sulphuric  acid  does  not  produce  much 
alteration ;  sulphate  of  iron  changes  it  to  gray. 

The  yellow  from  arnotto  is  but  littie  affected  by  chlorine ;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  changes  it  to  a  bkish-greea;  with  nitric  acid  it 
assumes  a  darker  color,  and  then  disappears  entirely. 

Chrome-yellow  is  unaltered  by  heating  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  destroyed  by  the  concentrate  acid.  It  is  destroyed  by  caustic 
alkalies;  boiling  potash  converts  it  into  orange.  Chrome-orange 
becomes  greenish-yellow  when  treated  with  weak  acids. 

Black  Colors, — ^Logwood-black  contains  iron  as  a  mordant,  some- 
times iron  and  alumina.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  a  shade  of  blue. 
Such  a  color  is  discharged  by  chlorine,  a  yellow  resulting  from  the 
iron  ground  remaining.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  salt, 
it  becomes  red,  with  the  fonner  more  cherry-red,  with  the  latter 
violet-red. 

The  blacks  from  astringent  substances  are  easily  recognisable  by  the 
shade  of  olive  which  they  present.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  acquire  a  dull  orange  color ;  tin  salt  dissolve  sthe  iron,  and 
changes  the  color  to  a  dirty  olive. 

Chrome-black  may  be  known  by  its  behavior  with  chloride  of  lime, 
which  destroys  the  other  kinds  of  black,  while  it  changes  chrome-black 
to  a  chestnut-brown. 

The  examination  of  mixed  colors  is  somewhat  more  complicated:; 
but  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  constituted  of  the  substances  already 
mentioned,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  by  means  of  the  above  reactions,  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  and  wi^  what  materials  such  colors  hafv^e 
been  produced. 


E. 

EXTRACTS  OF  DYEWOODS.— When  sugar  or  oils  are  subjected 
to  a  high  temperature,  they  acquire  a  rusty  brown  color;  exposure  to 
a  low  temperature — when  these  substances  are  undergoing  purification 
-^prevents  this  evil.  In  treating  dyewoods  to  obtain  extracts  of  color- 
ing matter,  especially  for  red,  crimson,  purple,  violet,  and  such  colors, 
it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  use  a  vacuum-pan  and  a  low 
temperature,  because  Bnizil-wood  and  logwood  yield  a  brownish  color- 
ing matter  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  a  clear  red  and 
violet-colored  matter  is  obtained.     The  next  best  mode  of  operating, 
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from  inability  to  treat  snch  woods  in  a  vacunm-vessel,  is  to  scald  the 
Brazil-w(X)d  and  logwood,  and  not  boil  them.  These  dyewoods  should 
be  ground  fine,  placed  in  a  fine  porous  bag  above  a  proper  tub,  and 
boiling  hot  water  poured  in  upon  them  until  the  color  is  extracted.  The 
grounds  of  these  dye  woods  may  be  boiled  afterwards,  and  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  a  brown  coloring  matter  obtained,  which  will  answer 
very  well  for  various  hues.  To  dye  a  red,  on  cotton,  wool  or  silk, 
scalded  Brazil-wood  afifords  tones  nearly  as  brilliant  as  cochineal  and 
madder.  In  dyeing  purples,  violets,  lilacs,  and  blue-blacks,  scalded 
logwood  produces  rich  velvety  hues. 

In  obtaining  extracts  for  dyeing  yellow  from  quercitron  bark,  the 
same  results  are  secured,  by  the  scalding  process,  as  in  treating  logwood 
—a  clear  yellow  is  extracted  at  a  low,  a  brownish  yellow  at  a  high 
temperature.  The  solutions  of  color  derived  by  scalding  dyewooda, 
may  be  condensed  by  evaporation  in  clean  tin  or  copper  yessels,  long 
exposed  to  a  sand  bath.  In  the  absence  of  a  vacuum-pan  this  is  a  slow 
operation.  In  every  calico-print  work,  where  such  condensed  extracts 
are  required,  a  vacuum-pan  would  be  a  great  acquisition  for  improving 
several  colors,  by  the  condensation  of  extracts  at  a  low  heat  The 
extracts  which  are  obtained  from  dyewoods  at  a  low  temperature,  when 
made  into  colors  for  printing  on  calicoes,  are  not  subject  to  become 
hrownish,  when  afterwards  raised  by  exposure  to  steam  in  the  nsaal 
manner — they  are  rather  much  improved  in  "  clearness  of  tone." 

F. 

FIRE-PROOF  FABRICS.— Several  substances  have  been  used  with 
more  or  less  success  for  a  long  time,  in  Impregnating  cotton  and  other 
inflammable  fabrics,  to  render  them  less  liable  to  burning  when  worn 
as  garments.  As  many  accidents  have  been  caused  by  the  clothes  of 
persons  taking  fire,  the  object  of  rendering  such  uninflammable,  even 
in  a  partial  degree,  is  a  laudable  one.  For  accomplishing  such  a  result, 
a  patent  was  secured  in  England  last  year  by  F.  Versmann  and  A.  Op- 
penheim.  The  substance  which  they  use  is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
A  solution  of  this  salt  is  applied  to  cotton  or  linen  by  immersing  such 
goods  until  they  are  saturated,  then  drying  them.  About  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  sulphate,  to  any  amount  of  water  used,  is  snflBcient.  It  may 
also  be  mixed  with  the  starch  that  is  employed  to  stiffen  clothes.  The 
tungstate  of  soda  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  foregoing  salt  fbr  the 
same  purpose,  and  it  is  now  used  in  the  laundry  of  Queen  Yictoria. 

G. 

GREEN  FROM  ARTICHOKES  AND  THISTLES.— F.  A.  Ver- 
dell  obtained  a  patent  for  obtaining  a  green  color  from  the  above-named 
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snbstances,  Jane,  1866.  These  plants  are  first  out  into  small  pieces, 
then  hrnised,  soaked  in  water,  and  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
liquid  is  now  pressed  out  and  filtered,  and  carbonate  of  soda  added  and 
stirred.  The  fluid  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  the  coloring  matter  is  precipitated  with  alcohol.  By  adding  some 
salts  of  tin,  or  alum,  a  green  lake  is  obtained  suitable  for  printing  and 
dyeing. 

I. 

INDIGO.— A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England,  December  8,  1867, 
by  W.  J.  Ward,  for  treating  indigo  to  deoxydize  it,  and  obtain  a  blue 
color  for  printing,  as  follows;  Take  two  lbs.  of  finely  pulverized  Ben- 
gal indigo,  and  mix  with  it  four  pounds  of  glucose  made  from  rice 
starch,  of  the  consistency  of  molasses  (grape  sugar,  cane  sugar,  starch 
sugar,  and  dextrine,  will  also  answer),  also  two  pounds  ten  ounces  of 
slacked  lime,  and  two  pounds  ten  ounces  of  caustic  soda,  and  thoroughly 
mix  all  into  a  printing  paste.  After  the  goods  are  printed  with  this, 
they  are  immediately  passed  through  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  by  which 
the  glucose  acts  upon  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it,  and  the  color  is  there- 
by developed.  To  this  preparation,  salts  of  lead,  and  ozydes  of  tin 
may  also  be  added. 

M. 

TREATING  MADDER.— The  madder  root  and  its  crop  have  been 
employed  in  dyeing  and  printing  from  time  immemorial.  Red,  purple, 
lilac,  drab,  and  buff  color  of  a  very  permanent  character  can  be  dyed 
with  madder  by  using  various  mordants.  In  the  form  of  garaneiney 
which  is  a  preparation  of  madder  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  become 
more  available  for  dyeing  purposes.  Several  methods  of  manufacturing 
this  product  have  been  employed,  and  a  new  modification  was  patented 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1869,  by  F.  Verdeil  and  E.  Michel,  of  Paris.  It 
consists  in  mixing  the  ground  madder  first,  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
then  agitating  this  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  currents  of  air  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  object  of  the  agitation  is  to  make  the  liquor  absorb 
oxygen ;  after  this  the  madder  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  washed 
and  dried  in  the  ixsual  manner. 

MADDER  STEAM  REDS  AND  PINKS.— A  patent  was  recently 
granted  to  Frederick  A.  Gathy,  of  Accrington,  England,  for  fixing  the 
coloring  matter  of  madder  for  producing  red  and  pink  for  steam  colors 
in  calico-printing  as  follows: — A  concentrated  solution  of  m&dder  is 
obtained  by  infusing  garancine  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  boil- 
ing acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid,  after  which  it  is  filtered.  When  an 
extract  is  to  be  used  of  about  fifteen  times  the  strength  of  common 
madder,  it  requires  about  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  acetic  acid  of  a 
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strength  at  12*  Twaddles'  hydrometer.  For  red  the  strong  concen- 
trated solotion  is  thickened  with  gum,  and  for  every  gallon  of  the  solu- 
tion one  pint  of  acetate  of  alumina — red  liquor — at  10"  of  Twaddles' 
hydrometer  is  added.  For  pinks,  or  pale  reds,  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  reduced  in  strength  according  to  the  depth  of  shade  required. 
When  any  pure  coloring  of  madder  is  used,  such  as  alizarin,  of  a  strength 
thirty  times  greater  than  common  madder,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
a  hot  solution  of  it  in  acetic  acid ;  it  only  requires  to  be  ground  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  acetate  of  alumina, 
previously  thickened  with  gum.  In  this  case  half  a  pound  of  the  ex- 
tract is  used  for  one  gallon  of  acetic  add,  and  one  pint  of  the  acetate 
of  alumina  of  the  above  strength — 10".  After  the  cotton  has  been 
printed  with  any  of  these  colors,  it  is  afterwards  steamed  and  washed 
in  the  usual  way  known  to  printers  and  dyers,  and  if  it  is  somewhp.t 
dull  in  shade,  it  may  be  rendered  much  brighter  by  passing  the  cloth 
through  boiling  soap  suds.  These  madder  colors  may  be  printed  on 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk. 

MUREXIDE  COLORS.— Quite  a  number  of  brilliant  tones  of  color 
have  been  obtained  within  a  few  years  past  from  preparations  of  uric 
acid,  denominated  murexides.  This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
guano  for  several  hours  with  caustic  potash,  and  water,  then  filtering 
the  product,  which  is  afterwards  evaporated,  until  it  becomes  of  a 
pasty  thickness.  It  is  now  diffused  in  warm  water,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  in  excess,  when  the  uric  acid  is  thrown  down,  as  a  gelati- 
nous mass.  It  is  now  washed,  dried,  and  becomes  a  crystalline  powder. 
It  is  then  mixed  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  heated  until  it  assumes  a 
flesh  color,  when  ammonia  is  added  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  the  whole  stirred.  On  becoming  cool,  mnrexide,  or  purpurate  of 
ammonia  (OisHcNkO^),  is  formed  in  crystals  which  are  of  a  deep  red 
color  with  transmitted,  and  a  greenish  color  with  reflected  light.  This 
substance  produces  with  mordants  several  beautiful  colors  on  textile 
fabrics,  but  it  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  general,  economical,  and  practical 
dyeing  agent.  Yarious  products  are  obtained  from  uric  acid,  but  that 
of  murexide  and  alloxan  are  now  best  known  among  dyers.  This  lat- 
ter is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  four  pints  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
specific  gravity  1*46  to  one  pint  of  dry  uric  acid.  The  resulting  liquid 
soon  crystallizes  into  a  mass  of  alloxan ;  the  formulsd  of  which  is 
GHEsNaOio.  Its  solution  stains  the  skin  a  deep  purple.  In  preparing 
alloxan  the  action  must  be  gentle,  and  the  uric  should  be  added  to  the 
nitric  acid  cautiously,  and  as  soon  as  crystals  begin  to  appear  in  the 
liquid,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  becomes  a  semi-solid* 
The  mass  is  now  thrown  upon  a  filtering  fbnnel,  stopped  partially  by 
asbestos.  The  crystals  obtained  are  purified  by  dissolution  in  oold 
water  and  recrystallization. 

PURPLES  AND  LILACS.— For  a  long  period  the  mnrexide  resisted 
all  efforts  to  make  it  moderately  permanent,  but  success  was  at  last 
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secured.  To  fix  it  on  silk,  mix  it  with  corrosiye  snblimAte  in  solution 
in  a  bath,  and  on  silk  being  immersed  and  handled  in  it  for  a  short 
period,  it  assumes  the  rich  purple  color  which  has  conferred  upon  it 
the  name  that  has  come  down  from  the  days  of  old  as  the  murex  of 
Tyre.  The  intensity  of  the  color  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
murexide  and  corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloride  of  mercury)  used — ^a 
strong  solution  produces  a  purple,  a  weak  solution  a  lilac.  These  colors 
are  also  applicable  to  wool,  which,  after  being  cleaned,  is  first  handled 
in  a  warm  bath  of  the  murexide  for  one  hour,  then  dried  in  the  shade 
in  the  open  air.  After  this  it  is  passed  into  a  second  bath  at  160<>  Fah.t 
containing  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetic  acid,  when  after  about  twenty 
minutes  handling  the  beautiful  purple  color  appears.  A  little  oxalic 
acid  is  generally  added  to  the  first  bath  of  murexide.  Cotton  is  dyed 
purple  with  a  mixture  of  murexide  and  nitrate  of  lead  in  the  first  warm 
bath ;  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetic  acid  are  employed  in  a  second 
bath  as  the  fixing  and  developing  agents. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  murexide  on  fine  wool  is  to  boil  it  first 
for  one  hour  in  a  bath  of  dilute  muriate  of  tin,  with  the  acid  slightly  in 
excess,  or  with  a  little  oxalic  acid  added.  After  this  the  wool  is  taken 
out  and  steeped  for  two  hours  in  a  cold  solution  of  murexide,  when  it 
gradually  assumes  the  usual  purple  color.  It  is  now  lifted,  and  to  the 
solution  some  dissolved  corrosive  sublimate  is  added,  when  the  wool  on 
being  passed  through  it  for  about  fifteen  minutes  the  color  is  fixed,  and 
assumes  a  brilliant  crimson  hue. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  murexide  was  patented  by  William 
Clark,  London,  May  20th,  1857.  His  system  is  as  follows:  Any 
desirable  quantity  of  alloxantine  in  crystals  or  in  a  powdered  state  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  ammonia  in  gaseous  state.  A  close  box  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
ammoniacal  gas  employed,  the  transformation  of  the  alloxantine  into 
murexide  is  effected  more  or  less  rapidly.  Moisture  must  be  excluded 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  result.  After  contact 
with  the  ammoniacal  gas  and  the  alloxantine  for  about  two  hours,  the 
combination  is  effected,  and  the  murexide  produced.  The  product  is 
now  filtered  and  dried,  to  drive  off  any  excess  of  ammonia.  If  allox- 
antine is  treated  with  ammonia  dissolved  in  alcohol,  results  nearly 
similar  to  those  obtained  from  the  gas  will  be  the  result.  It  requires 
a  considerable  time  to  saturate  the  alloxantine  thus,  but  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  simple  and  safe  mode,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  from 
prolonged  action.  The  carbonate  may  be  employed  with  alcohol  as  a 
substitute  for  pure  ammonia. 

MUREXIDE  PINKS.—Take  cotton  pieces  or  yam  (previously 
bleached)  and  pad  them  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  murexide 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  to  which  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  is 
added,  as  follows :  To  8  gallons  of  boiling  water,  add  6  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  dissolve  it,  and  to  this  add  1  lb.  of  mnrexide  and  2  gallons 
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of  water  in  which  6  oz3.  of  bi-chloride  or  any  soluble  salts  of  mercury 
have  been  dissolved.  This  quantity  is  for  a  medium  shade  of  pink ; 
for  a  light  shade,  less  may  be  used,  and  for  a  dark  shade  more  murez- 
ide,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  salt  of  mercury.  The  pieces,  or  the  yarn, 
are  first  padded  in  this  preparation  until  it  is  brought  to  a  brownish-red 
tint.  After  this  they  are  passed  through  a  solution  containing  starch 
or  dextrine,  or  other  soluble  dressing  substance,  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  some  soda  or  pearlash.  This,  it  is  said,  makes  a  permanent 
pink ;  and  a  patent  was  granted  for  it  on  January  20th,  1859,  to  Henry 
Sagar,  of  Broughton,  Lancashire,  England,  and  Alex.  Schultz,  of  Paris* 
The  acetate  of  soda  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  alkaline  salts,  makes 
a  pink  of  a  different  shade,  inclining  to  a  brown. 

NEW  MORDANT  FOR  MUREXIDE,  OATEOHU,  BRAZIL- 
WOOD, AND  LOGWOOD  COLORS.— The  goods  are  first  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead,  or  in  alum,  or  nitrate  of  tin, 
or  copper.  They  are  now  pressed  or  wrung  out  of  this,  then  passed 
through  a  solution  of  stannate,  or  plombate  of  soda,  or  ammoniate  of 
copper,  by  which  operations  a  multiple  mordant  or  base  is  obtained 
on  the  goods,  preparatory  to  treating  them  in  the  solution  of  the 
principal  coloring  agent  Thus  prepared,  murexide  colors  of  superior 
brilliancy  are  obtained  on  goods,  by  the  murexide  being  afterwards 
applied.  Superior  colors  of  the  bi-chromate  of  potash  (chrome).  Brazil- 
wood, catechu,  and  logwood,  are  also  obtained  on  goods  by  such  a 
preparation.  The  strength  of  these  mordants,  as  all  dyers  know, 
nnst  be  proportioned  to  the  tone  of  color  required.  The  nitrates  of 
the  metals,  and  the  acetates  first  used,  may  be  as  strong  as  8°  Twad- 
dles hydrometer ;  the  alkaline  solutions  may  be  1*^. 

Murexide  purple  may  be  dyed  by  dissolving  the  murexide  in  nitrate 
of  lead,  immersing  the  goods  in  this,  and  afterwards  passing  them 
through  a  bath  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  fixes  the  color.  Thick- 
•ned  with  gum,  the  murexide  may,  with  the  nitrate  of  lead,  be  printed 
on  pieces  of  cloth,  then  fixed  with  an  acetate  solution.  This  method 
of  mordanting  was  patented  by  R.  Rumney  and  W.  S.  MacDonald, 
Manchester,  En^^d,  January  6,  1859. 


N. 

NATURE  PRINTING.— -0.  Dresser  obtained  a  patent  in  England, 
1855,  for  effecting  what  is  called  nature  printing.  If  a  leaf  is  to  be 
printed  from,  it  is  first  prepared  with  a  thin  coat  of  lithographic  ink 
on  one  side ;  this  is  placed  upon  the  lithographic  stone,  which  has  been 
previously  warmed,  and  over  this  a  leaf  of  white  paper  is  now  laid, 
and  pressed  gently  with  a  pad.  Upon  removing  the  paper  and  leaf, 
a  delicate  and  perfect  impression  of  the  latter  is  found  upon  the  stone, 
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wbioh  is  now  treated  in  the  common  manner  like  a  drawing  on  such 
stone,  and  printed  from  by  the  oi'dinary  prooess. 


O. 

ODORIFEROUS  COLORS.— A  patent  was  issued  to  D.  F.  Grant 
(England),  in  July,  1856,  for  incorporating  with  jnks,  and  colors  em- 
ployed in  printing,  snch  odoriferous  gnms  and  essential  oils  as  will 
impart  to  printed  flowers  the  same  scents  as  the  natoral  flowers  which 
they  represent  In  the  manofacture  of  artificial  flowers,  snch  bcented 
oils  may  be  applied  to  them  with  a  pleadng  eSecL 


P. 

AMERICAN  PATENTS.— On  the  2l8t  of  March,  1864,  C.  T. 
Appleton  of  Rozbnry,  Mass.,  obtained  two  patents  for  apparatus  and 
machinery  applied  to  dyeing.  The  one  embraced  the  placing  of  goods 
in  a  close  chamber  and  exhausting  the  air  therefrom  to  produce  a 
vacuum,  when  the  coloring  liquor  was  afterwards  forced  in.  The 
other  was  for  an  arrangement  of  machinery  to  give  a  piece  of  cloth  a 
succession  of  dips  and  airings  at  one  continnous  operation,  to  obtain 
the  desired  depth  of  tone  or  shade.  On  May  80th,  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Appleton  obtained  another  patent  for  an  improvement  in  controlling 
the  pressure  in  the  vacuum  vessel  in  which  he  colored  the  cloth,  also, 
for  keeping  the  cloth  in  motion,  to  prevent  the  color  going  on  in 
streaks,  so  as  to  have  a  uniformly  dyed  surface. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1856,  a  patent  was  issued  to  J.  P.  Derby,  of 
Amesbnry,  Mass.,  for  a  resinous  resist-paste — to  be  applied  cold — ^in 
calico  printing,  to  resist  the  dyeing  liquor,  and  which  could  be  after- 
wards removed  by  warm  water,  or  alcohol. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1857,  John  Fallon  of  Laurence,  Mass.,  was 
granted  a  patent  for  combining  "  a  short  India  rubber  blanket  with 
a  muUiple  fold  of  greys,"  passing  once  through  the  calico  printing 
machine. 

On  the  11th  August,  1857,  N.  M.  Aine,  of  Philadelphia,  secured  a 
patent  for  the  combination  of  a  steam  chamber  with  friction  rollers,  for 
operating  silk ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1858,  he  obtained  another 
for  an  improvement,  whereby  he  submitted  the  silk  to  the  combined 
action  of  steaming  and  finction  rollers,  either  during  or  after  the  dyeing 
process,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  lustre. 

M.  Delaney  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  secured  a  patent  on  January  26th, 
1858,  for  an  improvement  in  apparatus  for  dyeing  parti-colored  yarns 
for  carpets.  On  March  28rd,  of  the  same  year,  D.  B.  Kerr,  of  New 
York,  obtained  a  patent  for  adjusting  yam  by  loops  and  clamps  for 
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parti-colors — clouded  yarns.  No  patent  for  dyeing  purposes  was  issued 
in  1859.  In  England  a  great  number  were  issued ;  and  in  France, 
where  dyeing  is  so  much  encouraged,  a  very,  great  number  were 
obtained. 

FRENCH  PtJRPLE.--This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  substance  of 
the  raurezide  class,  manufactured  by  M.  Guinon  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
France.  In  appearance,  it  resembles  cakes  of  violet  indigo,  and  is 
very  beautiful.  Some  of  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  its  manufacturers,  and  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  sample  of  it. 
For  dyeing  light  purple  and  lilac  hues  on  silk  it  has  no  superior,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  beauty,  but  it  is  very  high  in  price,  and  as  the  perma- 
nency of  color  on  silk  (which  is  never  washed  when  in  dresses)  is  not 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  as  colors  on  cotton,  it  may  never 
supersede  archil  in  silk  dyeing. 

,  PICRAMIO  ACID.— When  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
picric  acid  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
then  passed  into  it  until  saturation  is  effected,  the  liquid  acquires  a 
very  red  color,  and  deposits  a  mass  of  small  red  crystals.  A  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  this  ammoniacal  salt,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  pre- 
cipitates picramic  acid,  according  to  M.  Aime  Girard.  It  forms  into 
fine  needle  crystals  of  a  ruby-red  color.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  It  has  great  coloring 
power,  and  has  also  been  called  nitrobenzamio  acid.  Its  fonnula  is 
0'%  H*,  O'®,  N*,  and  it  is  of  the  aniline  series. 

PURPLE  HEART.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  (Eng- 
land) Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  the  eminent  chemist, 
read  a  paper  on  researches  on  several  organic  coloring  matters,  in 
which  light  was  demonstrated  to  play  an  important  port  in  changing 
and  producing  colors  with  various  substances.  Thus,  the  solution  of  a 
wood  in  England  called  "  purple-heart"  is  perfectly  colorless,  and  if 
exposed  in  a  dark  place  to  the  air  for  several  days,  it  will  remain 
unchanged,  but  if  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  hermetically  sealed,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  light,  it  assumes  a  purple  oolor.  Heat  also  appears  to 
have  a  peculiar  effect  in  produdng  the  color,  for  when  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  was  mixed  with  the  clear  solution  of  the  purple- 
heart,  it  remained  colorless,  but  when  heated  to  about  164"  Fah.,  it 
acquired  a  purple  hue,  and  when  heated  to  276°  Fah.,  in  the  dark, 
without  being  mixed  with  an  acid,  it  also  became  a  deep  purple. 
Woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  when  steeped  in  a  decoction  of  this 
wood,  were  simply  colored  a  light  grey,  but  when  exposed  to  the  light 
and  a  bath  of  acidulated  water,  they  were  at  once  dyed  a  purple.  The 
color  withstands  the  action  of  acids,  and  is  more  durable  on  silks  than 
purples  dyed  with  orchil  There  are  many  of  the  common  woods  in 
American  forests  the  solutions  of  which  may  be  capable  of  coloring 
purple  and  other  hues 
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RED  COLOR;  OIL  PREPARATIONS.— From  time  immemorial,  a 
most  brilliant  and  pennanent  color  has  been  dyed  on  cotton  and  linen 
with  madder,  after  the  cotton  had  undergone  a  peculiar  and  tedious  pre- 
paration, extending  oyer  several  weeks  in  time,  and  embracing  several 
processes  of  treatment.  The  art  of  dyeing  this  color,  called  Turkey 
red^  was  imported  into  France  from  Adrianople,  thence  into  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  cotton  undergoes  several  paddings  among 
liquors  composed  of  extracts  from  sheep  excrements  and  soap  suds, 
made  of  olive  oil  mixed  with  alkaline  leys.  Repeated  exposure  to  the 
air  and  dryings,  likewise  steeping  in  sumac,  or  gall,  and  alum  liquors, 
are  necessary  to  prepare  the  goods  for  dyeing,  with  madder  in  a  bath, 
which  is  usually  boiled  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  After  this  the  cotton 
has  to  be  boiled  at  a  high  heat  in  close  boilers  among  several  soapy 
liquors,  to  eUar  up  the  color.  It  once  required  a  period  of  nearly 
three  weeks  afber  the  processes  were  commenced — treating  the  cotton 
every  day — before  the  color  was  completed.  Such  processes  have  been 
rather  a  disgrace  to  chemistiy,  involving  as  they  evidently  did,  a  sort 
of  hap-hazard  discovery  of  a  color  in  a  barbarous  age,  which  baffled 
the  explanation  of  savans  and  challenged  the  most  modern  discoveries 
to  rival.  It  was  supposed  that  the  oiling  baths  animalized  the  cotton, 
and  changed  its  nature,  to  enable  it  to  take  on  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
then  give  out  a  color  equal  to  that  on  wool.  Recent  chemical  investi- 
gations have  eliminated  the  fact  that  no  animalization  of  the  cotton 
takes  place,  but  that  a  sort  of  peculiar  resinous  compound  is  formed, 
by  the  treatment  described,  in  the  pores  of  the  cotton,  and  that  this  is 
the  true  mordant  of  the  permanent  color.  In  England  and  Scotland 
the  olive  oil  now  employed  for  dyeing  this  color  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  preparatory  to  using  it  for  liquors,  and  the  processes  have 
been  somewhat  shortened  of  late  years,  bat  the  goods  dyed  forty  years 
ago  by  the  first  modes  introduced  into  western  Europe  were  fully  supe- 
rior in  brilliant  and  deep  tones  to  any  that  are  dyed  at  present. 

A  substance  called  Sooranjee,  much  used  in  the  East  Indies  for 
dyeing  a  brownish  red,  was  introduced  a  few  years  since  into  Scotland, 
and  various  calico-printers  and  dyers  experimented  with  it,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  permanent  color  like  that  which  the  Hindoos  manage  to 
put  on  their  cotton.  All  their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  they  neither  could 
obtain  a  deep  nor  a  fixed  color  with  it  by  any  common  mordant.  Mr. 
J.  Napier,  in  his  work  on  dyeing,  states  that  Professor  Anderson,  at 
last,  hit  upon  the  secret,  by  using  the  Sooranjee  in  place  of  madder 
with  goods  prepared  with  the  Turkey  red  processes.  The  oil-prepared 
fabrics  made  the  Sooranjee  extract  a  permanent  color.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  oil-prepared  cotton  goods,  when  dyed  with  any 
common  dye-wood,  yield  more  fixed  and  brilliant  colors.    What  lesson 
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should  American  color-chemists  derive  from  this  fact?  If  it  is  a  resin 
that  is  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  cotton  by  the  oil  processes,  resin 
oils,  which  are  so  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  United  States,  afford  an 
interesting  source  for  experiment  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  black  resin  in  North  Carolina,  which  can  be  obtained  for  almost 
nothing ;  they  are  a  nuisance  in  the  pine  woods  near  turpentine  distil- 
leries ;  they  He  there  inviting  the  investigations  of  chemists. 

RUBY  COLOR. — A  most  beautiful  and  shnple  ruby  color  can  be 
imparted  to  merino  fabrics  and  fine  wool,  by  coloring  it  first  a  purple, 
then  a  red  on  the  top  of  the  ground  color.  For  five  pounds  of  wool 
take  one  pound  of  logwood,  one  ounce  of  crude  tartar,  four  of  alum, 
and  a  pint  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Boil 
the  wool  in  this  for  half  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  cool  it,  and  wash. 
Now,  to  a  clear  liquor  in  a  boiler,  add  two  pounds  of  Brazil-wood,  and 
boil  the  wool  in  this  for  one  hour ;  then  take  out  and  wash  well.  The 
ruby  color  thus  obtained  inclines  to  the  deep  red  hue,  and  has  a 
very  rich  appearance  when  looking  across  the  surface  of  the  fabric. 
In  this  feature  it  surpasses  colors  of  the  same  class  dyed  with  cochi- 
neal and  cudbear,  and  it  is  not  much  inferior  in  brilliancy. 


S. 

STEAMING  COLORS.— In  steaming  printed  woollen  yams  they 
are  laid  on  woollen  trays,  and  a  layer  of  rioe-huUs,  or  cut  straw,  is  laid 
both  below  and  above,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  fabric  of  woven 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  Several  of  these  trays  are  thus  loaded,  placed  one 
above  another  on  a  suitable  carriage,  and  each  sopported  on  moveable 
horizontal  bars.  The  carriage  thus  loaded,  is  placed  in  a  dose  steam- 
chamber,  and  the  steam  usually  condenses  on  all  the  surfaces.  Impure 
water  would  get  among  the  printed  yam  were  it  not  for  the  rice-hulls, 
and  the  fibrous  cloth  laid  upon  them.  As  a  substitute  for  the  rice-hulls 
and  coarse  fibre  cloth,  Henry  Curson,  Jun.,  of  Kidderminster,  England, 
employs  a  very  thick  cloth  of  cotton  or  wool,  with  a  long  nap  on  its 
outside,  which  has  been  found  more  convenient,  and  answers  a  much 
better  purpose.  The  printed  woollen  yams  are  principally  employed 
for  the  warps  of  tapestry  carpets. 

When  printed  garoncine  and  logwood  colors  are  submitted  to  high 
pressure  steam  of  250°  or  SOO**  Fah.,  or  to  chemical  solutions,  such  as 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  capable  of  being  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
the  colors  are  rendered  more  permanent  and  brilliant. 

STAINING  WOOD— ROSEWOOD  IMITATION.— A  patent  was 
issued  to  John  W.  Parry,  of  Boston,  on  June  16th,  1857,  for  making  a 
liquid  rosewood  transparent  stain.  To  one  gallon  of  water  add  four 
ounces  of  potash,  and  when  dissolved  add  four  ounces  of  ground  red 
Banders.     When  the  color  is  extracted  from  this,  two  and  a  half 
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pounds  of  gntn  shellac  are  added,  and  the  whole  mixture  placed  over  a 
fire,  in  a  clean  vessel,  and  stirred  until  all  is  dissolved.  This  prepara- 
tion is  the  groundwork,  and  is  put  on  the  wood  first,  with  a  hrush,  and 
is  of  a  red  hue.  A  strong  decoction  of  logwood  is  now  laid  on  the 
wood  also,  to  make  the  dark  streaks,  in  imitation  of  the  rosewood. 

SORGHUM  RED  COLOR.— The  Druggists'  Circular  states  that 
a  patent  has  heen  lately  obtained  in  Austria  for  extracting  a  red  color- 
ing matter  from  the  well-known  Chinese  sugar  cane.  The  cane,  after 
the  juice  is  expressed  from  it,  is  piled  up  under  cover,  in  heaps,  several 
feet  high,  and  the  fermentation  is  interrupted  by  drying.  When  dry, 
the  mass  is  ground  in  a  mill,  than  covered  in  proper  vessels,  with  cold 
soft  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours ;  but  little  of  the 
pigment  dissolves  during  that  time.  It  is  then  drained,  and  after- 
wards treated  with  a  weak  caustic,  soda,  or  potash  lye,  until  this  no 
longer  extracts  anything.  This  solution  is  carefully  neutralized  with 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  in  red  flakes, 
which,  after  settling,  is  washed  with  water,  collected  in  filters,  and 
dried.  This  color  dissolves  in  alcohol,  alkaline  lyes,  dilute  acids,  &c., 
and  is  employed  for  the  dyeing  of  silks  and  woollens  with  the  common 
tin  mordants. 

T. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TARTARIC  ACID.— In  dyeing  safflower  pinks 
tartaric  acid  is  used  to  produce  the  blneing  effect  of  the  process.  A 
substitute  for  this  is  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  muriate  of 
ommonia  boiled  together  for  one  hour,  the  clear  liquor  being  the  pro- 
duct employed;  twelve  quarts  sulphuric  acid,  thirty  of  water,  and 
forty-eight  lbs.  of  the  muriate  of  anunonia  are  the  proportions  of  this 
mixture. 
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